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Cooperation 


ition     means     strength     to     ull 

j|t«ing  in  t^i*  cooperative  move- 

Ibut  maximum    strength    can    only 

jied  when  individual  members  or 

the  cooperative   are   working    in 

J  thould  be  no  dissention  because 
iCtort  tend   toward   weakness   and 
J  m»y  undermine  the  cooperative 
which   may   have   been    attained 
^r  many  years'  efforts. 
j  great  difficulty,    in   these  days  of 
jit  the  fact  that  a  cooperative  body 
t  act  at  promptly  as  some  individ- 
r  group*  of  individuals  may  desire 
irative  bodies  usually  cover  wide 
jid  mint  study  every  movement  in 
kht  of  iU  effect  on  the  whole.     Mar- 
1  not  be  built   up  in  a  day.   and 
I  idviaed  action  can  destroy  all  the 
ct  almost  over  night, 
native  market  mg  does  give  pro- 
to   the    individual    membership: 
j  and  does  serve  its  membership  in 
[ways  beside  the  mere  fact  of  mar- 
;  or  bargaining    for   the   sale   of    its 
products.    Cooperative  market- 
octioiw  are   not    the   result   of    the 
I  of  any   one    individual,    they    are 
dy  to  be  the  efforts  of  the  various 
«tive    leaders,     both     within     and 
the  group,   and  to  be  successful 
I  must  be  in  unison, 
leadership  has  given  the  Inter- 
|Milk    Producers'    Association     the 
ntioo  which  it  occupies  among  the 
milk  cooperative  bodies.      This 
developed    with,    and    by,    the 
lition    of    the     membership     itself, 
ation   through   that    leadership 
ained  a  higher  money   return   for 
plk  than  have  many  other  organiza- 

I  days  of  stress  some  members 
to  move  rapidly,  to  suggest 
that,    probably    appear    satis- 
'  to  themselves  or  to  small  groups, 
ich  may  be  unsatisfactory  to  the 
program   on    the   whole.      Co- 
Ive   spirit,    for    the    good    of     the 
up.  must  however  be  the  factors 
»t  be  considered. 

have   been    a    few    areas    in    the 

elphia  Milk  Shed  where  a  spirit  of 

lay  have  developed,  due  largely  to 

bility   to   see    the   wisdom   of    the 

nt  proposed      At  this  time,  when 

Je  general   public  of   the  country 

I  in  a  state  of  unrest,  this  condition 

than   can   be  expected.      We 

however,     that     many     of     such 

I  are  in  error  and  that  they  will 

|appeal  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 

nhip. 

ular    efforts    bring    some    news- 

oricty  but.  as  a  rule,   they  are 

and  have  little  effect  on   the 

situation  What     cooperative 

_  need,   not   only   at    this   time 

all   times,    is    the    whole    hearted 

t  of  all  of    its   membership.      Fair 

[•ad  fair  play  will  undoubtedly  win 

t  move  that  your  cooperative  asso- 

Imakes  should  be  carefully  studied. 

'  planned,  and  every  effort  should 

to  see  to  it  that  the  individual 

ruts  a  square  deal     We  must  not 


fail  to  remember  that,  at  the  present 
time,  we  must  guard  our  markets  from 
every  angle,  t'.fforts,  we  believe,  arc  bein^ 
made  to  invade  our  market.  There  is 
much  comf>etition  and  lack  of  support 
that  can  lie  traced  to  such  competition. 

The  way  to  do  business,  as  far  as  our 
own  market  is  concerned,  is  under  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  your  cooperative. 
I'he  leaders  of  your  organization  are 
familiar  with  the  many  angles  of  the 
situation.  You  may  not  fully  agree  with 
them,  but  under  the  existing  circumstances 


Listed  Suggestions  For 
Homemade  Farm  Relief 

A  plan  of  "homemade^farm  relief",  one 
which  urges'  the  farmer  to  raise  more  of 
the  foodstuffs  needed  by  his  family,  was 
advocated  recently  by  W.  F.  Knowles. 
extension  service  economist  of  the  State 
C'ollege  of  Agriculture  F.xperiment  .Sta- 
tion, at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

For  New  Jersey  farmers,  he  pointed  out. 
this  means  the  use  of  more  milk.  eggs,  and 
poultry  meat  produced  at  home,  and  the 
growing  of  a  better  garden.  The  objectives 
in  growing  a  garden,  he  said,  should  be  to 
produce  a  wide  variety  of  vegetables  which 
will  mature  over  a  fairly  long  period,   to 


The  Welfare 

—  OF  THE  — 

Dairy  Industry 

in.  these  days  of  economic  stress,  when  not 
only  the  farmer,  but  the  consumer  of  our  dairy 
products  is  hard  put  to.  to  make  ends  meet,  we 
should  establish  no  system,  no  program,  that  would 
tend  to  break  down  the  even  meagre  earning  power 
of  the  dairymen. 

More  than  ever  before  it  is  now  necessary  that 
the  dairymen  act  in  unison,  produce  conservatively, 
market  intelligently  and  do  all  that  is  in  their  power 
to  cooperate,  one  with  the  other,  for  the  common 
good  of  the  industry  on  the  whole. 

Destructive  policies  may  break  down  our  present 
favorable  marketing  situation  and  break  down  not 
only  your  own  earning  power  but  that  of  your 
neighbors  as  well. 


Farm  Products  Prices 

Vary  Widely  In  States 

A  wide  range  of  prices  of  farm  products 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  is  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  FLconomics. 
New  England  farmers  are  getting  better 
prices  for  most  of  their  products  than  are 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
farmers  in  the  South  are  getting  the  low- 
est average  prices. 

On  the  average  for  all  the  .States, 
farmers  were  gettmg  only  10  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs  on  March  15:  they  were 
getting  9  cents  a  pound  for  live  chickens, 
39  cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes,  B'/j  cents 
a  pound  for  hogs,  and  18  cents  a  pound 
for  butter  A  ton  of  hay  was  bringing 
$5.85  on  the  average. 

Elggs  in  New  Elngland  were  bringing  an 
average  of  18.2  cents  a  dozen  on  March 
15  as  contrasted  with  6.9  cents  a  dozen, 
or  approximately  two  eggs  for  a  penny, 
in  the  West  .South  Central  States.  Butter 
was  bringing  an  average  of  22  cents  a 
pound  in  New  ILngland  against  15.8  cents 
in  the  East  South  Central  States,  and 
butterfat  23  cents  a  pound  in  New  Eng- 
land against  12.5  cents  in  the  West  South 
Central  States. 

The  average  farm  price  of  hogs  in  New 
England  was  $4.18  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  on  March  15  as  contrasted  with 
an  average  low  of  $2.87  in  the  We«t 
South  Central  States  A  milk  cow  could 
be  bought  for  an  average  of  $51 .59  in  New 
England  on  March  15  but  in  the  East 
South  Central  States  a  milk  cow  could 
be  had  for  an  average  of  $21  40. 

A  year  ago,  the  average  of  all  prices  of 
agricultural  products  was  approximately 
20  percent  higher  than  it  is  today,  as 
shown  by  the  Bureau's  index  of  61  in 
March  1932,  as  contrastetl  with  50  in 
March  1933.  The  1909-14  five-year  aver- 
age e<|uals  100.  The  decline  m  the  past 
year  has  been  greater  than  the  reduction 
in  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  non-agricul- 
tural commodities,  with  the  result  that 
whereas  on  March  a  year  ago  the  ratio  of 
prices  received  to  prices  paid  was  54  as  an 
index  figure,  it  is  now  only  49. 

Pennsylvania  Second 

In  Bull  Associations 


they  are  bendmg  all  their  efforts  toward 
the  best  interest.s  of  the  entire  group. 
False  leadership  has  resulted,  in  the  past, 
in  untold  losses  to  the  dairymen,  and  it  is 
the  broad,  knowing  leadership  to  which 
we  must  pin  our  faith  if  we  would  attain 
success  in  the  end 

There  are  just  a  few  things  that  we 
would  call  to  your  particular  attention. 
Supply  and  demand  are  still  the  governing 
factors  in  any  market  and  for  any  product, 
and  they  play  the  all-imr>ortant  factor  in 
establishing  price.  Again  we  must  re- 
member that  today  supply,  in  relation  to 
that  of  several  years  ago.  should  be  much 
lower,  inasmuch  as  the  ability  to  buy  your 
products  has  been  materially  reduced  by 
the  lack  of  buying  power  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  Employment  has  de- 
creased, many  have  no  work,  and  the  lack 
of  employment  means  inability  to  make 
customary  purchases. 

You  can  well  realize  that  when  non- 
employment  has  decreased  the  earning 
power  of  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  work- 
ing  men   and    women,    that   consumption 

((Continued  on  page  8) 


grow  a  large  enough  quantity  to  furnish  a 
supply  for  canning,  and  to  grow  some 
root  crops  for  winter  storage. 

"With  the  wide  difference  that  exists 
between  what  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
products  and  what  he  pays  for  the  many 
items  which  bulk  large  in  his  living  costs  ". 
Mr.  Knowles  said, "it  is  readily  seen  that 
the  farmer,  under  these  conditions,  is 
making  good  wages  when  he  produces  a.s 
much  of  his  living  from  the  farm  as  is 
practical. 

"Something  of  the  possibilities  in 
producing  the  family  living  on  the  farm 
was  demonstrated  in  a  study  made  last 
year  on  dairy  farms  in  1  lunterdon  and 
Sussex  counties.  The  value  of  the  milk, 
poultry,  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  and  fuel 
obtained  on  the  I  lunterdon  farms  aver- 
aged $259.  In  Sussex  the  average  value  of 
these  products  was  $289.  to  the  farm." 

The  1930  census  shows  that  the  value 
of  vegetables  grown  in  farm  gardens  on 
1  5.600  farms  in  New  Jersey  averaged  $94. 
each  in  1929,  and  that  the  living  furnished 
by  all  types  of  farms  in  this  state  for  that 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


Pennsylvania  ranks  second  among  the 
states  in  number  of  cooperative  bull  as.so- 
ciations  in  active  operation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  according  to  figures 
released  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Keystone  sti-*r  has  61  associations. 
Louisiana  is  first  with  68  groups  Lust 
yeai  Texas  was  first  with  87  dissociations 
and  Pennsylvania  stood  second  with  67. 
In  8  of  the  last  13  years  Pennsylvania 
has  been  first  and  in  the  other  five  years 
second  in  number  of  associations. 

There  are  571  dairymen  members  of  the 
Keystone  bull  associations,  and  224  sires 
are  used.  Three  of  these  are  Brown  Swiss, 
8  Ayrshire.  39  Jersey,  50  Guernsey,  and 
124  I  lolstein  Pennsylvania  ranks  first 
in  number  of  purebred  cows  in  the  herds, 
5,918  l>eing  reported  This  is  more  than 
half  of  the  10,221  cows  in  the  herds,  and 
is  the  best  record  of  any  state  having  a 
large  number  of  associations. 

R.  R.  Welch,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  dairy  extension  service,  is  in  charge 
of  bull  association  work  in  the  Keystone 
state. 
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Delaware  Cash 

Income  From  Farms 

9,874,000  In  1932 

The  total  value  of  sales  of  crop  and 
livestock  products  sold  from  Delaware 
farms  in  1932  is  estimated  at  $9,784,000. 
according  to  Richard  C.  Ross.  Federal 
agricultural  statistician  for  Delaware 
Cash  income  m  IVj)I  was  »i3.759.0GG.  in 
1930.  $17,534,000  and  in  1929.  $22,320.- 
000 

Decreased  incomes  during  the  past  three 
years  were  largely  caused  by  declines  m 
prices  paid  to  farmers  for  their  commodi- 
ties, though  production  of  many  crops 
has  been  erratic  in  the  period.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  1930  practically  all  crops 
except  winter  grains  suffered  from  severe 
drought.  In  1931  some  spring  sown  crops 
suffered  from  drought  during  the  summer 
months.  Last  year  the  wheat  crop  was  a 
very  poor  one  and  in  addition  several 
other  crops  were  injured  by  dry  weather. 
Livestock  and  livestock  products  fur- 
nished about  59  per  cent  of  the  farm 
cash  income  last  year  and  crops  about  41 
per  cent.  Chickens  and  eggs  together 
produced  over  30  per  cent  of  the  State's 
farm  income,  their  value  being  estimated 
at  $2,978,000.  Milk  ranked  second  in 
income,  being  valued  at  $2,312,000. 
Income  from  truck  crops  was  $1,224,000. 
from  strawberries.  $392,000.  from  cattle 
and  calves,  $344,000.  from  sweet  potatoes. 
$289,000.  and  from  wheat.  $264,000. 

Income  from  livestock  and  livestock 
products  held  up  better  than  that  from 
crops,  when  1932  values  are  compared 
with  1929.  Total  cash  income  in  1932 
was  about  44  per  cent  as  great  as  in  1929. 
while  the  income  from  livestock  sources 
was  51  per  cent  as  great  as  in  1929.  and 
the  income  from  crops  was  nearly  37 
per  cent  as  great.  The  value  of  milk  is 
still  maintained  at  a  relatively  high  level, 
the  1932  income  being  nearly  62  per  cent 
as  great  as  in  1929.  The  value  of  apples 
sold  was  nearly  57  per  cent  as  great  as  in 
1929,  and  of  eggs  nearly  53  per  cent  as 
great. 

Income  from  truck  crops  is  estimated 
to  have  been  41  per  cent  as  great  as  in 
1929.  Similar  comparisons  for  other 
commodities  are:  chickens,  40  per  cent; 
strawberries,  38  per  cent;  corn.  31  per 
cent;  wheat.  14  per  cent;  peaches.  31  per 
cent ;  cattle  and  calves,  4 1  per  cent. 


Free  Fuel  From  Forests  A  Century  of  Progress        Farm  Price  Index 


Costly  Stump 

In  the  long  run  it  pays  to  get  stumps 
and  stones  out  of  the  fields  so  that  it  will 
be  jjossible  to  operate  machines  more 
efficiently,  says  George  R.  Boyd,  agricul- 
tural engineer  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  To  emphasize 
the  point  Mr.  Boyd  tells  of  blasting  out 
a  pine  stump  on  a  Mississippi  farm  sev- 
eral years  ago.  After  the  blast  he  found 
15  plow  points  stuck  in  that  stump  and 
in  the  roots  around  it. 


Thousands  of  unemployed  residents  in 
the  national  forest  regions  cut  their  sup- 
ply of  fuel  wood  in  the  Federal  forests 
last  winter.  In  the  last  year,  1 8.000  persons 
in  the  Montana-northern  Idaho  region 
removed    approximately    60,000   cords  of 

This  use  of  national  forest  wood  under 
free  permit  has  not  been  confined  to 
farmers  and  ranchers,  but  has  been  offer- 
ed where  available  to  the  people  of  the 
towns  and  cities.  Many  city  residents 
have  cut  their  winter's  fuel  in  the  forests 
and  hauled  it  to  town  in  trucks  or  trailers. 
The  national  forests  have  usually  benefit- 
ed by  the  removal  of  dry  wood,  which  in 
many  places  constituted  a  fire  hazard, 
and  thousands  of  unemployed  men  have 
put  in  time  to  advantage  cutting  their 
own  fuel. 


Farm  prices  are  57  per  cent  of  pre- 
war prices;. retail  prices  are  slightly  above 
pre-war.  Such  a  spread  promises  profits 
from    home-grown    vegetables    for    home 


Guernsey  Makes 

3650  Pounds  Fat 

In  Four  Years 

A  new  queen  for  four  production  rec- 
ords. Palotterie  of  I  ligh  Rock,  a  pure 
bred  Guernsey  cow.  has  made  a  total  of 
66.614.7  pounds  of  milk  and  3655.6 
pounds  of  fat  or  an  average  of  16.653.7 
pounds  of  milk  and  913.9  pounds  of  fat 
per  year.  She  is  the  only  cow  to  com- 
plete three  records  all  over  900  pounds  of 
fat  and  the  only  cow  to  average  900  pounds 
for  four  records,  according  to  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Palotterie  is  owned  by  S.  M.  Merrill 
of  Argilla  Farm.  Ipswich.  Massachusetts. 
I  ler  sire  is  the  illustrious  Dolly's  Foremost 
of  High  Rock.  He  is  by  Branson's  Fore- 
most by  Langwater  Foremost  I  lis  first 
nine  daughters  to  be  tested  with  their 
first  records  averaged  687.7  pounds  of  fat. 

Palotterie's  first  calf.  Palotterie  of 
Fairview  Home,  as  a  three  year  old  has 
1  5,360.7  pounds  of  milk  and  759.5  pounds 
of  fat  to  her  credit  with  a  month  to  go 
I  ler  record  as  a  two  year  old  was  698.4 
pounds  of  fat  Palotterie  had  two  bull 
calves  one  of  which.  Argilla  Terry,  is 
the  junior  herd  sire  at  Argilla  Farm. 

The  making  of  these  records  has  been 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College. 


Remember  This 

Forty  horses  can't  pull  a  foriy -horse 
load  until  they  are  harnessed  as  one  team. 

Before  planting  a  new  crop  this  season, 
first  learn  if  the  crop  pays  in  the  districU 
where  it  is  best  adapted. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  if  the  first  furrow  is 
straight  we  need  not  worry  so  much  about 
the  rest. 


Uncle  Ab  says  we  are  eventually  cap- 
tured by  the  things  we  pursue  the  hardest. 


At  the  Old  Forge  Farm  at  Spring  Grove. 
Pa.,  owned  by  the  fLstate  of  W  L  Glat- 
felter.  the  large  dairy  herd  which  averaged 
55  cows  daily  with  an  average  of  46 
cows  in  milk  daily  yielded  an  average  of 
380.54  Ibsi  butterfat.  6.900  lbs  milk  per 
cow  for  the  year  of  testing  This  was  the 
highest  record  the  herd  has  made  in  three 
years  of  testing  through  the  Herd  Im- 
provement Registry  of  the  American  Jer- 
sey Cattle  Club,  the  national  organization 
of  Jersey  breeders.  For  the  first  year  of 
testing  the  herd  averaged  334.30  lbs. 
butterfat  per  cow  and  during  the  second 
year  made  a  record  of  326.79  lbs.  butterfat 
per  cow. 

The  other  Jersey  herd,  owned  by  Wil- 
liam A.  E.  Leitzinger  at  White  Oak 
Farm,  Clearfield,  comprised  seven  cows 
and  average  475.55  lbs.  butterfat.  8.801 
lbs  milk  per  cow  for  a  year  of  testing. 
During  the  year  there  was  an  average  of 
four  cows  in  milk  daily.  Mr.  Leitzinger's 
herd  has  now  been  reentered  on  test  and 
is  again  producing  at  a  creditable  rate. 

In  comparison  with  the  averages  made 
by  these  two  Pennsylvania  herds,  cows  of 
all  breeds  tested  in  942  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Associations  in  the  United 
States  during  the  testing  year  of  1929-1930 
averaged  302  lbs  butterfat,  7.608  lbs. 
milk  per  cow  for  a  total  of  31  5,359  records 
of  one-year  tests. 


Final  stage  of  work  on  A  Century  of 
Progress.  Chicago's  World's  Fair  of  1933. 
shows  heavy  major  jobs  virtually  com- 
pleted and  others  advanced  within  range 
of  easy  completion  before  the  opening 
date.  June  first 

AH  the  work  requiring  long  time  labor, 
major  grading,  water  supply,  sewage, 
electric  conduits  and  landscape  prepara- 
tion is  virtually  100  per  cent  finished. 

I'inal  job  of  exterior  painting  which  will 
transform  the  gray  buildings  into  a  blaze 
of  color  is  started. 

Buildings  entirely  completed  or  more 
than  90  per  cent  completed  the  last  week 
in  March  include:  I  lall  of  Science.  Travel 
and  Transport  Building.  Dairy  Building, 
Agricultural  Building,  five  pavillions  of 
the  General  Exhibit  Group.  Communica- 
tions Building.  General  Motors  Building. 
Chrysler  Building.  Sears-Roebuck  Build- 
ing, fiocial  Science  Hall.  Chinese  Lama 
Temple.  Administration  Building.  Old 
Fort  Dearborn.  Lincoln  Group,  five  "speed 
rides"  along  the  Midway.  Old  Heidelberg. 
Blue  Ribbon  Restaurant.  Sky  Ride  towers 
All  other  scheduled  buildings  are  under 
construction  and  will  be  ready. 

Roads  and  walks  are  90  per  cent 
finished.  First  of  many  bus  terminals  is 
complete  and  in  operation 

Landscaping  is  ready  for  the  final  work. 
Full  size  trees  are  Ijeing  moved  in  every 
day  They  will  be  in  leaf  by  spring. 
Sodding  and  setting  out  shrubbery  will  be 
executed  with  speed  by  an  army  of  expert 
workmen  as  soon  as  Spring  arrives 

The  Fair  will  be  open,  landscape  smiling 
and  beautiful,  glorious  color  effects  blazing 
exhibits  in  place  and  everything  ready 
June  I  the  present  status  of  the  work 
assures. 

New  Discovery  Kills 

Weeds  In  24  Hours 

A  new  chemical  has  just  been  placed 
on  the  market  that  is  guaranteed  to  kill 
dandelions  and  other  tap-rooted  and 
crown-rooted  weeds  on  your  lawn  in  24 
hours,  without  injury  to  grass,  clover  or 
other  desirable  vegetation.  For  years 
horticulturists  h.ive  been  fighting  pesky 
weeds  without  success.  And  now.  after 
more  than  two  years  of  research  and 
experimenting  a  preparation  has  been 
found,  its  producers  state,  that  does  the 
work  quickly  and  effectively. 

The  name  of  this  new  product  is 
"Weed  t ox"  and  so  powerful  is  it  in 
its  action,  that  only  one  or  two  drops 
are  necessary  to  kill  the  average  weed, 
so  that  it  will  never  revive. 

Weed-tox  is  injected  into  the  stem 
or  root  of  the  weed  with  a  specially  de- 
signed metal  applicator  which  is  supplied 
by  the  manufacturers  free.  The  chemical 
mixes  with  the  sap  in  the  weed,  reaching 
every  part  of  it  even  down  to  the  finest 
root,  thus  killing  the  weed  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  surrounding 
grass. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  the 
application  of  Weed-tox  is  the  fact 
that  after  the  weeds  die.  the  roots  decay, 
adding  humus  and  fertilizer  to  the  soil, 
thus  assuring  a  more  luxurious  growth  of 
grass.  Weed-tox  does  not  leave  any 
brown,  barren  spots  in  the  lawn 

Weed-tox  has  been  found  especially 
effective,  it  is  stated,  in  the  killing  of 
dandelions,  buckhorn,  plantain,  dock, 
thistle  and  other  weeds  that  science  has 
fcyr  years  been  trying  to  find  a  means  of 
eradicating  without  injury  to  lawn. 


:,rmer8  Start 
ison  with 
Production  Program 


Remains  UnchatijI'Sagon  with  Reduced 

le   index   of    prices    paid   farnun  ~        '         *■* D  — -«-. 


paid   farnurt 
agricultural   products  as   reported » i  <■  i 

Weekly  News  Bulletin  of  the  PennJ^    Further  retrenchment   in  farm  produc- 
Department  of  Agriculture,  rema^  i,  programs  is  in  ev.derice  this  spring. 
. .       ,     ,  c  I         '        L   R.ireau  of  Agricultural  Kconom- 

same  on  March   1 5  as  a  month  oriv.  m  the  Dur^*"  "■      b  ,.       i 

,.  ,  II.         ^  '    •    A,^r;l  I  rcDort  on  the  agricultural 

according  to  the  monthly  price  rep„   .iniuApr"  i  repo"  u.i  b 

the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Se.  luttioB 

^..   .  .   •  .*^r.       -.  U.v».   rcDorted    to   the   bureau 

^liglit  incfeascs  wcic  icpuriea  in  ^  r>""^*"  "  i         i  i; 

to  reduce  corn  acreage  by   iry 


fruits  and    vegetables,    and  chickeni 
eggs,  but  these  were  offset  by  a  thi 
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drop  in  dairy  products  and  a  two-n    freue 
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Buckwheat  |>er  huahel 

C'lirn  per  bunhel. 

Oats  r>er  hunhel 

Potatoes  I>er  bushel 

Apples  i>er  bushel 

Beef  cattle  |ier  IIMI  ll>s 

Mogs  |>er   10  )  lbs 

Calves  per    l(ti)  lbs 

l.ambs  p«r   lUO  lbs 

thickens  per  lb 

Hay  per  tjn 

Wool  per  lb 

r'arm  price  index: 

Unitad  5t«tM. . .  I'M)  49 

Grain     .  100  14 

I'ruits  and  vegetables    lOO  57 

Meat  animals  100  5) 

Dairy  products  100  62 

Chickens  and  eggs  100  57 

Unclassified  100  44 

Pennsylvania  100  59 

Gram  100  56 

Kruits  and  vegetables   I'K)  70 

Meat  animals  UK)  61 

Dairy  products  MH)  57 

Chickens  and  eggs  100  59 

UncUssihed  100  57 

Prices  farmers  pay  100  104 

farmers  purchasing  power: 

United  States     .  100  47 

Prnnsvlvania  100  57 
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Itcntions 


^t  or   nearly    4.000.000    acres;    to 


the  acreage  of  spring  wheat  and 


decline  in  the  unclassified  list        "    ,oby  3  per  cent,  sweet  potatoes  1  i  per 

The  following  table  gives  the  Marck    ^  '^'^  P°""'^  P",""' 

£  .      .    r  J  „.|  increase  is  one  of  22  per  cent  in 

prices  of    important    farm   producti «   l»«P*'  '"'-'""^ 

February    15.    1933  and  pre-war  com,  iicco  acreage. 

Tjl«  eastern    and    central    Corn    Belt 
itly   is    planning    to    shift    about 


19IO-;i4    U33   H   J^ 'acres  out  of  crops  into  pasture 


.hy,  the  bureau;  and  the  acreage  of  crops 
nffttted  in  the  central  and  northern 
W  Plains  area  and  in  portions  of  the 


i,ti4c  Coast  States  will  show  a  reduction 

♦00   1!  (Jxjut  4,000.000  acres,   it   is  expected. 

5  40   ti   tool  the  Mississippi  in  the  South,   it 

*  *?,  ''   iittted.  farmers  are  planning  a  decrease 

1    .     .  .        ■>  AAA  nnn .»  ;»  (ru-,^  anA  fm>d 


Penna.  Leads  In 

Direct  Milk  Sales 

More  than  cine  out  of  every  five  <|uart8 
of  rnilk  sold  by  dairymen  in  Pennsylvania 
is  retailetl  by  the  producers,  according  to 
the  I-etleral  estimates  for  19^2.  In  no 
other  State  is  so  much  milk  sold  direct 
from  the  dairy  farms  to  consumers. 

Out  of  ^.345.000.000  jxjunds  of  milk 
sold  by  Pennsylvania  producers  lasi  >«=««■. 
730.000.000  pounds  were  retailed  by  the 
dairymen. 

Despite  an  increa.se  from  852.0(X)  to 
877.000  in  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms 
in  \9i2  compared  to  1931.  milk  production 
dropped  from  4.439.(K)0.000  to  4.367.- 
(XX).O(X)  pounds.  The  amount  of  the  total 
profluction  used  as  whole  milk  or  cream 
on  farms  where  produce  increase*!  from 
359.000.000  to  380.000.000  pounds  while 
the  amount  feci  to  calves  and  skimmed  for 
sale  of  butterfat  both  decreased. 

The  estimated  milk  production  per  cow 
fell  from  5.210  to  4.980  pounds  between 
1931  and  1932. 


Milk  Market  Conditions  and 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


0   i<  i^t  2.000.000  acres  in  food  and  feed 
*  "although    this    does    not    mean 

"Lwarily  that  much  reduction  in  total 
{J    jopicreage." 

«  The  livestock  industries,  says  the 
I  mtui.  are  struggling  with  varying  phases 
«  itie  price  depression.  1  log  prices  have 
I  graved  alighdybutare  still  lower  than  a 
I  |W  ago;  lamb  prices  have  moved  up 
M  i^iy,  and  the  sheep  industry  appears 
\l  hbc  beading  toward  lessened  production, 
it  to  cheap  that  many  dairymen  are 
ttag  the  calves  do  part  of  the  milking. 
m  during  the  last   two  months,   have 


Report    of    the    Field  and    *m«d  to  producers  an  average  of  about 

1  est  uept.  mter-aiau  .    .  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 


Milk  Producers'  Amo 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  a 
average  operations  of  all  the  inte 
Slate  Milk  Producers'  Association^: 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  wap 
ing  and  general  membership  workir 
the  month  of  March.   1933 

No.  Butterfat  Tests  Made         W 

No.  Plants  Investigated 

No.  Membership  Calls 


kn  sold  their  hens  until  flocks  are  now 
loMi  to  about  the  same  size  as  a  year  ago. 


iUiociation  Records 

Show  Cows  Test  High 

For  the   sixth    consecutive    year    the 

butterfat  production  of  cows  in  Pennsylva- 

■iidairy  herd  improvement  associations 

mtied  more  than  300  pounds  in   1932. 

iNo.  memt^ersnip  van,  -  iO.Sidelmann.  dairy  extension  specialist 

No.  Calls  on  Members »  ifthePennaylvania  State  College,  reports. 

"  it  wu  also  the  third  year  of  cow  testing 
•etirities  that  the  average  milk  production 
per  cow  exceeded  8,000  pounds. 

Eighty-seven  associations  completed 
tile  year's  work.  There  were  36.180  cows 
oBtest  during  all  or  part  of  the  year.  The 
•wage  production  a  cow  was  8,113 
pounds  of  milk  and  31 5.4  pounds  of  butter- 
i«t  There  were  979  herds  producing  300 
pounds  or  more  of  butterfat  a  cow.  and 
'2.599  cows  had  this  high  average. 
The  Venango  county  association  led  in 

^^.,     .. werage butterfat  production  per  cow  with 

Milk  to  Sch0(4  "<  pounds  for  343  cows.  The  Buffalo 
Villey  No.  I  association  of  Union  county 
•M  first  in  milk  production,  336  cows 
•vertging  10.274  pounds. 

Chester  county  led  in  the  number  of 
">*»  tested  with  2831.  Bradford  county 
W  the  largest  number  of  herds  with 
Ixitterfat  averages  of  300  pounds  or  more 
Kr  cow.  There  were  54  such  herds  in 
tiui  county,  with  Chester  County,  having 
*'• »  dose  second. 


No.  Qual.  Improvem't  Calls 
No.  1  lerd  Samples  Tested 
No.  New  Members  Signed 

No.  Cows  Signed 

No.  Transfers  Made * 

No.  Meetings  Attended 

No   Attending  Meetings  ^ 

No    Brom  Thyml  Tests '< 

No.  Microscopic  Tests  '' 


Explains  Why  Eggs 
May  Have  Darker 

Yolks  In  Spring 

Frequent  requests  for  explanation  of 
the  change  in  color  of  egg  yolks  and 
whites,  are  received  by  the  State  bureau 
of  markets  during  the  Spring  months. 
Some  consumers  object  to  the  darker  colors 
and  criticize  the  producer  or  seller. 

The  reasons  for  dark  yolks  and  whites 
are:  First,  the  hens  store  up  much  coloring 
material  during  the  winter  months; 
Second,  succulent  spring  grass  and  young 
weeds  are  eaten  in  abundance.  The  com- 
bination of  these  two  factors  result  in  the 
change  in  coloring  of  the  contents  of  the 
egg.  This  change  does  not  affect  quality 
or  food  value,  it  is  emphasized. 

It  IS  said  that  many  producers  control 
the  production  of  these  so-called  "grass- 
eggs",  somewhat  by  keeping  weeds,  es- 
pecially "shephard's  purse  ".  out  of  poultry 
yards  and  by  limiting  the  amount  of  grass 
available. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Quoting  from  the  columns  of  the  "Mil- 
waukee Milk  Producer  ",  official  organ  of 
the    Milwaukee    Co-operative    Milk    Pro- 
ducers'. Milwaukee.  Wis. 

A  new  deal  for  April  milk  was  featured, 
after  numerous  conferences,  it  was  agreed 
that  $1.76  per  hundred  be  paid  for  fluid 
milk.  All  surplus  milk,  with  the  exception 
of  excess  over  shipping  allowance  and 
criticized  milk  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
average  price  paid  for  raw  milk  in  con- 
centration plants  in  the  middle  west. 
taking  the  average  of  the  last  half  of 
March  and  the  first  half  of  April.  Three 
cents  fjer  point  differential  to  l>e  used  m 
all  cases. 

The  manufactured  milk  price  for  March 
was  62  cents  per  hundred,  cream  price  88 
cents  and  fluid  milk  $1.65 

1  luid  milk  sales  reported  by  dealers 
ranged  from  37.67  to  46.35  per  cent  for 
which  $1 .65  was  paid.  Outdoor  relief  sales 
ranged  from  10.60  to  13.52  per  cent.  The 
price  for  this  class  of  milk  was  $1.42  per 
hundred.  Manufactured  or  surplus  milk 
ranged  from  34. 33  to  41 .90  per  cent,  which 
was  sold  at  63  cents  per  hundred;  cream 
sales  ranged  from  6  81  to  14.10  per  cent, 
at  88  cents  per  hundred.  Average  prices 
paid  by  the  reporting  dealers  ranged  from 
$1.12  to  $1.17  per  hundred  pounds. 

Peoria,  III. 


Prosecute  Dairymen 
Who  Sell  Watered 


October-freshening  cows  give,  on  the 
average,  seventeen  per  cent  less  milk  in 
a  season  than  April-freshening  cows,  but 
make  twenty-two  per  cent  more  money. 


The  Clicquennoi  and  Sorensen  Dm? 
Warren,  were  successfully  prosed' 
recently  for  selling  "watered"  mil" 
the  Glade  Township  School  children 
bureau  of  foods  and  chemistry.  P*""' 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture,  nffi 

Such  attempts  to  cheat  undernour** 
children  by  supplying  adulterated 
described    by    the   officials   as     espe* 
reprehensible.' 

"We    are    making   every   effort  « 
enforcement    of    the    food    laws,  »« 
pecially     the    milk    laws".    expl»i» 
James   W.    Kellogg,    pure   foods  i'^- 
"to  protect  the  public  health  by "»" 
sure  that  consumers  receive  milkW 
adulteration  and  up  to  the  legal  s"" 
in  butterfat  and  nutritive  value. 

Uncle    Ab    says    that    "^e**'"^ 
accomplish  wonders,  but  that  a  rei*' 
never  accomplished  much. 


I  arm    wages,    according    to    the    New 
Jersey  Crop  Reporter,   in  its  April  issue, 
states  that:   "The  present   average  prices 
of  farm  labor  are  estimated  as  follows:  by 
the    month    with    board    $2}  00;    by    the 
month  without  board.  $4  5.00;  by  the  day 
with   board.   $1.35;    by    the  day   without 
board.  $1  85      In   1932.  at  the  same  time, 
the    average   prices    paid    for    hired    farm 
labor  were  as  follows:  by  the  month  with 
board.    $32.00;    by    the    month    without 
board,    $52.00;    by    the   day    with    board, 
$1.75;  by  the  day  without  board,  $2.40. 
The  average  prices   paid   by   New  Jersey 
farmers   for    hired   labor   during    the   five 
year   period.    1910-1914,   were  as  follows: 
by  the  month  with  board,  $20.66;  by  the 
month  without  board.  $34.02;  by  the  day 
with   board.   $1.20;   by    the   day   without 
lx>ard.  $1.60. 

"This  years  prices  paid  by  New  Jersey 
farmers  for  hired  farm  labor  are  on  the 
average  24  per  cent  lower  than  last  year 
and  16  per  cent  higher  than  the  average 
prices  paid  by  New  Jersey  farmers  during 
the  pre-war  period.  1910-1914." 


Pennsylvania  Jersey 
Cows  Efficient  Producers 

Seemingly  aware  of  the  depression  and 
*^i  to  aid  their  owners  by  producing 
•^Peatest  possible  amount  of  butterfat 
"•I  milk  per  pound  of  feed  consumed, 
^^ni  Jersey  cows  in  two  Pennsylvania 
*""■  have  made  outstanding  yields  in 
""■year  production   teaU  recently  com- 


Chicks  need  a  ration  containing  from 
18  to  20  per  cent  of  protein  the  first  month. 
The  protein  can  be  reduced  to  17  or  18 
per  cent  for  the  second  month;  16  per 
cent  for  the  third  month;  and  to  1 5  per 
cent  after  the  third  month. 

A  cap  about  three  or  four  inches  above 
the  brooder  stove  pipe  prevenU  back- 
drafu. 


The  base  price  for  3.5  milk.  f.  o  b 
Peoria.  Ill  ,  as  quoted  from  "The  Milk 
Producer",  oHicial  organ  of  the  Illinois 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  for  the 
month  of  March,  I9J3,  was  $1 .60  per  cwt.. 
with  surplus  milk  quoted  at  69  cents  per 
hundred. 

March  receipts  were  \%  higher  than 
those  of  f-ebruary  and  8%  below  those  of 
March  a  year  ago. 

Class  I  sales  were  5%  higher  than  those 
of  February  and  26%  below  those  of 
March  a  year  ago.  Class  II  sales  in 
March  were  31%  higher  than  those  in 
I"ebruary  and  63%  higher  than  those  of 
March  a  year  ago.  Class  III  sales  in 
March  were  17%  below  those  of  February 
and  2%  higher  than  those  of  March  a 
year  ago. 

Cut  price  milk  is  again  threatening  the 
market  through  the  efforts  of  peddlers 
who  are  selling  cut  price  milk  to  stores  as 
low  as  5  cents  per  quart  and  to  the 
retail  trade  at  seven  and  eight  cents  per 
(|uart.  These  cut  prices  are  jeopardizing 
the  wholesale  prices  as  well  as  the  retail 
prices. 

Chicago,  III. 

The  April  price  for  fluid  milk,  as  quoted 
in  "Pure  Milk",  official  organ  of  the 
Pure  Milk  Association.  Chicago.  111.,  for 
April  will  be  $1  42  per  hundred  pounds, 
less  adjustment  fund  assessment  and  will 
apply  on  90%  of  basic  milk  sold. 

The  Adjustment  fund  assessment  for 
the  month  of  March  is  $0.05.  making 
March  net  price  $1 .  37  per  hundred  pounds 
on  base  milk.  The  operating  check  off 
for  the  month  of  March  is  $0  ()}  per  hund- 
red. 

The  balance  of  the  milk  delivered  will 
be  sold  for  3.5  times  92  score  Chicago 
butter,  flat. 

All  prices  apply  to  3.5  milk  f.  o.  b. 
country  plants  or  platforms  within  the  70 
mile  zone,  plus  any  differentials  effective 
at  sub-markets. 

The  manufacturing  price  for  March, 
is  the  balance  of  all  the  milk  delivered 
and  the  price  is  3.5  times  92  score  Chicago 
butter,  flat,  or  $0.61  net. 

The  official  price  of  92  score  butter  for 
March  is  $0  1757  per  pound. 


Detroit,   Mich. 

Announcing     the    March     milk     prices. 

•"The  Michigan  Milk  Messenger",  official 

organ  of   the   Michigan   Milk    Producers" 

Association,    states,     in     its    April     issue. 

"'For  the  first   15  days  of  March  the  price 
—  ,*«   *  -11      I    i:  —  *^4  l^,.»r.^;fr   u/ifrit 

tor  ov/o  oaoc  iiiiiiv  d«.,i.x..«.-»  — —  — 

3.5  test  was  $1.60.  The  old  freight  rate 
added  during  this  period  and  the  pool  fee 
deducted  from  the  base  price  was  18 
cents,  leaving  equalization  price  of  $1.42. 
"l"or  the  last  16  days  of  March,  the 
price  for  80%  base,  delivered  Detroit, 
with  3.5  test,  was  $1.40.  The  net  freight 
rates  apply  during  this  period  and  the 
pool  fee  deducted  was  14  cents,  making 
equalization  price  of  $1.26. 

"Surplus  price  during  all  the  month  was 
75  cents  for  3.5  test  at  receiving  stations 
The  butterfat  differential  was  3  cents  per 
point.  The  retail  price  for  quarts  delivered 
at  homes  was  9  cents."' 

In  the  Detroit  sub-markets  prices  paid 
for  fluid   milk  vary  from  $1  00   to  $1.33 
per  hundred,  in  the  latter  case  80%  of  the 
base    carries    the    higher    price.        Tests 
range   from   3  5   to   3.8  per  cent   and  de- 
ductions   for   e<iualization    fee    are    to    be 
made  from  the  prices  quoted. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Quoting    from    the    ""Connecticut    Milk 
Producers'  Association  Bulletin",  we  note 
that  5'/4  cents  a  quart  has  been  set  as  the 
price  of  milk,  delivered  at  market  centers, 
for  the  month  of  April     This  price  covers 
Grade  B  milk  sold  on  a  one  price  basis. 

Classification   prices  of  Grade   B   milk, 
under  pooling  contract      Class  I   all  milk 
sold   in   fluid   form,   5'/*  cents  per  quart; 
Class  II  all  milk  made  into  cream,  that  is 
sold   in   fluid   form;   the   butterfat   in   this 
milk  shall  be  paid  for  at  9  cents  per  pound 
above  the  months  average  of  the  Boston 
butter  market.     Milk  to  go  with  the  fat 
Class  III  all  milk  made  into  manufactured 
products   except    butter;    the   fat    in    this 
milk  shall  he  paid  for  at  5  cents  per  jxjund 
above  the  months  average  of  the  fioston 
butter   market,   milk   to  go  with   the  fat. 
Class  IV  all  milk  used  in  making  butter. 
The  fat  in  this  milk  shall  be  paid  for  at 
the  price  per  pound  of  the  month"8  average 
Boston  butter  market.     Outside  92  score 
butter    quotations    shall    be    used    in    all 
classes.      It  should  be  understood  by  all 
that  the  prices  given  above  constitute  a 
basis  of  four  per  cent  milk  when  sold  by 
weight  and  test,  with  a  premium  or  dis- 
count calculated  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per 
point,    up    or    down,    on    Class     1    milk, 
delivery  at  market  centers. 
Boston,  Mass. 
"The  New  Ejigland  Dairyman",  official 
organ  of  the  New  Kngland  Milk  Prmlucers" 
Association,  states,  in  its  April  issue,  ""that 
the  April  price  for  Boston  will  be  5  cents 
per   quart,    subject    to   an    adjustment    in 
recognition  of  competition  in  April. 

•"The  extent  of  the  adjustment  will  be 
considered  at  the  end  of  the  month  This 
continues  the  same  i)lan  as  in  F  ebruary 
and  March 

""The  adjustment  in  these  months  was 
27  cents  a  hundred  o(f  the  five  cent  price. 
"The  adjustment  for  April  will  be  est- 
ablished at  the  end  of  the  month  by  agree- 
ment   or    in    case    no    agreement    can    be 
reached,  arbitration  will  be  resorted  to. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
"The   Falls  Cities   Cooperative   Dairy- 
man",  official   organ   of   the   Falls   Cities 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers"  Association. 
Louisville.     Ky  ,     quotes     the     following 
prices  for  March  milk:  Grade  B  shippers 
will  receive  $185  per  100  jxiunds  of  milk 
for   73   per  cent  of   base;   Grade   B   milk 
■hipped  in  excess  of  73%  of  base  will  be 

(CoDtiDuad  on  pM«  B) 
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Editorial 

Definite  efforts  are  being  made  by  gov- 
ernmental authorities  to  bring  the  nation 
out  of  its  condition  of  economic  stress,  but 
these  things  must,  in  the  very  nature  of 
themselves,  move  slowly. 

If  only  our  own  country  were  involved 
it  might  be  an  easier  problem,  but  the 
situation  is  a  world  wide  one  and  economic 
problems  of  many  kinds  confront  us. 

National  and  State  Legislation  are  try- 
ing to  solve  the  situation.  In  many  cases 
they  are  confronted  with  programs,  some 
believed  sound,  others  believed  unsound, 
and  until  these  legislative  problems  can  be 
adjusted  the  public  must  wait  and  learn 
just  exactly  what  has  really  developed. 

It  is  a  trying  and  unsatisfactory  process, 
but  it  is  one  that,  from  force  of  necessity, 
we  will  have  to  put  up  with. 

In  the  meantime,  time  and  tide,  and  the 
farmer  as  well,  will  have  to  consider  the 
problem  in  his  own  way — go  ahead  and 
hope  for  the  best. 

One  thing,  however,  is  quite  clear  and 
that  is  whatever  the  product  may  be,  don't 
over-anticipate  your  market.  Heavy  sup- 
plies usually  mean  lower  prices  and  re- 
member also  that  almost  every  market  is 
confronted  by  a  large  potential  non-buying 
public.  Many  are  out  of  employment  and, 
therefore,  have  little  funds  to  purchase  in 
excess  of  their  needs,  and  many  others 
have  no  buying  p)ower  at  all.  The  latter 
must  therefore  be  taken  care  of  at  the 
public  expense — and  when  such  is  the 
case  purchases  are  made  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  and  in  which  the  producer 
himself  usually  has  to  assume  a  part  of  the 
burden. 


Every  year  the  same  bugaboo  —daylight 
saving. 

From  the  standpoint  of  busine-is  con- 
venience it  is  a  misnomer.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  farmer  and  dairymen,  it  has 
little  value;  in  fact,  to  him  it  is  a  detri- 
ment. From  the  standpoint  of  healthful 
sports,  particularly  for  the  city  workman, 
it  may  have  some  value,  but  from  the 
staiiupuiiii  ui  spuria,  ii  gives  muse  »■■» 
wish  to  play  in  the  open  just  one  hour 
longer  before  sundown. 

The  country  must  bow  to  the  city  and, 
with  all  its  inconveniences,  extra  labor, 
etc.,  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  who  must  conduct 
his  of)erations  on  "sun  time",  has  but  one 
choice  and  that  is  to  acquiesce. 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  presented 
many  arguments  why  these  conditions 
should  not  prevail.  Legislatively  the  cities 
out-rank  the  country  and  that  answers  the 
question. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that,  if  the  worker 
wanted  to  go  to  work  one  hour  earlier  and 
save  one  hour  at  the  end  of  the  day  for 
play,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  his  so 
doing,  but  why  inflict  this  upon  the  public 
at  large,  and  the  farmer  in  particular? 


The  summer  season  is  upon  us  and  many 
factors  enter  into  the  production  of  milk 
during  the  warm  weather  season. 

It  is  true  we  must  keep  our  milk  cool — 
to  prevent  souring  and  the  growth  of 
bacteria.  We  must  at  all  times  produce 
milk  that  is  clean.  That  is  not  so  difficult 
if  we  use  proper  precautionary  measures. 
We  must  keep  our  milk  supply  free  from 
objectionable  odors  and  flavors.  It  can  be 
done  but  requires  the  exercising  of  special 
precautions. 

One  can  of  garlicky  milk,  if  it  gets  into 
the  general  supply,  will  impart  its  odor  to 
a  large  number  of  cans,  and  the  public 
won't  use  milk  that  has  an  odor  of  garlic, 
so  guard  against  it.  See  to  it  that  your 
cows  are  not  permitted  to  pasture  on 
garlic  infested  fields  or,  if  they  do,  leave 
them  on  such  pasture  only  for  a  short  time 
and  then  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  day; 
or  see  your  county  agent  for  the  best 
control  methods  under  such  conditions. 


Chain  Store  Tax  Bill 
Passes  Penna.  House 
of  Representatives 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  pass- 
ed finally  the  new  chain  store  taxation 
bill,  a  bill  of  Representative  Maloney. 
The  bill  provides  a  tax  of  $25.00  a  unit  on 
chains  having  two  to  five  stores.  The 
bill  graduates  the  tax  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $200  a  store  on  chains  of  more  than  26 
units.  Gasoline  service  stations  are 
eliminated  from  the  tax. 

The  bill  now  comes  up  for  action  in  the 
Senate. 


May  Milk^Prices 

3.5%  Test 

Under  agreement  between  the 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  and  under 
agreement  with  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King, 
arbitrator,  the  prices  to  be  paid 
producers  for  basic  milk,  during 
May,  1933,  are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  for  May,  1933,  and 
until  further  advised  will  be  $1.98 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.25  cents 
per  quart. 

Ten  per  cent  of  your  production, 
up  to  and  equal  to  your  established 
basic  quantity,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  at  a  cream 
price.  (If  you  produce  above  your 
established  basic  quantity,  ten  per 
cent  of  your  established  basic 
quantity  will  be  sold  at  a  cream 
price.)  The  price  of  basic  milk 
delivered  at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  3.5  per  cent 
fat,  will  be  $1.48  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differen- 
tials and  variations  at  other  mile- 
age points. 
PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 

The  cream  price  for  the  month  of 
May  is  based  on  the  average  of 
ninety-two  score  New  York  butter, 
plus  5  cents  per  pound  and  this 
amount  multiplied  by  four,  will  be 
the  price  of  four  per  cent  milk  for 
cream  purposes  at  all  receiving 
station  points.  The  F.O.B.  Phila- 
delphia cream  price  will  be  .343 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher 
than  the  receiving  station  cream 
price.  The  four  per  cent  price  less 
20c  will  be  the  3.5%  price. 
SURPLUS  MILK 

Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
May,  1933,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter  New  York 
multiplied  by  four,  which  determ- 
ines the  four  per  cent  price.  The 
four  per  cent  price  less  20c  will  be 
the  3.5%  price. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 
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H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


Market  conditions  of  dairy  products  have  improved  somewhat  during  the 
montli.      The  price  of  butter   has  increased   anl,   whenever   the   price  of  by-proiKj, 
of  milk  increase,  it  will  help  the  milk  market.      Apparently,  our  one  difficulty  is. 
has  been,  that  the  price  of  butter  has  been  so  low;  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  b, 
and  .surnhi.s  milk  prices  have  been  so  far  apart  that  it  has  caused  a  lot  of  dissatisfac. 
among  some  of  our  members,  especially  those  who  had  a  lot  of  surplus. 

We  have  not  found  that  consumption  of  fluid  milk  has  increased  enough  ao  u, 
change  our  buying  plan  for  May,  therefore,  during  the  month  of  May,  milk  will, 
bought  on  the  same  basis  as  for  April,  which  is  eighty  five  per  cent  of  your  establiik, 
basic  at  basic  price,  less  ten  per  cent  for  cream. 

We  were  hoping  that  the  consumption  of  milk  in  the  territory  would  increaie, 
such  an  extent  that  we  could  change  these  percentages  for  the  month  of  May,  l, 
witti  the  surplus  season  coming  on  and  with  consumption  as  yet  not  increased  m 
terialiy,  we  felt  it  most  advisable  to  leave  the  percentage  basis  on  the  same  plait, 
May  as  it  was  in  April.  We  also  feel  that  we  will  have  to  take  care  of  distressed imi 
that  is,  milk  that  has  no  market  within  our  territory,  before  we  raise  our  present pe 
centagcs.  We  find  that  unless  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  most  of  this  distrt* 
milk,  it  is  going  to  come  on  the  market  at  a  lower  price  and  will  in  the  long  runiw. 
to  break  down  our  whole  price  structure. 

There  seems  to  be  a  slight  improvement  in  some  markets  adjoining  ours,  sucli» 
in  Pittsburgh.  There  they  have  been  able  to  increase  their  class  one  price  $.25  pt 
hundred,  which  now  makes  their  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh  price  $1.35  for  3.5%  milk. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Federation,  the  pw 
in  a  few  other  markets  has  also  improved  during  the  past  month. 

Pennsylvania  Senate  Bill  No.  446  which  in  brief  is.  An  act  to  safeguard  hi 
health  and  life  by  providing  for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  persons  and 
dealing  in  milk  and  for  human  consumption  conferring  powers  and  imposing 
on  the  Secretary  of  1  lealth  and  the  Advisory  1  lealth  Board  and  for  the  adminittnts 
of  the  act  and  imposing  penalties  by  regulating  the  pasteurization  of  milk  and  a 
importation  for  cream  of  certain  purposes,  and  Senate  Bill  932,  an  act  to  amend  sectg 
one,  two,  three  and  four  of  the  act  approved  May  2,  1929.  entitled  an  act  to  satejui: 
public  health  and  life  by  providing  for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  persons  i: 
entities  dealing  in  milk  for  human  consumption  conferring  power  and  imposing  ds:« 
on  the  .Secretary  of  Health  and  the  Advisory  I  lealth  Board  and  otherwise  provita 
for  the  administration  of  the  act  and  imposing  penalties  limiting  the  status  for.: 
approved  inspector  changing  the  requirements  for  holders  of  milk  permits  and  impoK 
additional  duties  on  such  p>ermit  holders  or  applicants  therefore  granting  additxk 
powers  to  the  Secretary  of  I  lealth  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  have  been  paMed!* 
both  the  .Senate  and  House.  These  bills  are  now  on  the  Governor's  desk  for  \a^^ 
nature.  If  they  become  laws  they  will  no  doubt  help  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Mam 
considerably. 

The  public  hearings  on  resolution  No.  30,  which  passed  the  Senate  and  Hw 
and  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  have  been  discontinued  temporarilji,  i 
account  of  the  memljcrs  of  the  Committee  being  kept  busy  with  other  things  ln| 
the  balance  of  the  legislative  session. 

The  committee  has  asked  that  its  time  be  extended  and  that  they  will  bew 
to  continue  their  study  of  the  program  during  the  interval  between  this  and  theK 
session  of  the  legislature. 

The  deflation  of  money,  in  this  country,  since  it  is  supposed  to  take  place  iatJ 
very  near  future  has  already  advanced  the  price  of  some  farm  commodities,  wcin 
wheat,  corn,  oats  and  cotton.  Naturally  the  increasing  of  these  prices  to  the  Iotb 
will  help  the  milk  market,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  we  can  raise  the  price  of  isi 
until  the  price  of  some  of  our  other  farm  commodities  catch  up  to  the  relative  pna* 
milk.  It  has  been  known  that  the  price  of  milk  has  been  higher  in  proportion  int 
territory  than  most  other  farm  commodities,  therefore  it  has  encouraged  most  of  o 
farmers  to  go  into  the  production  of  milk.  As  soon  as  some  other  commodities  aK 
up  to  the  relative  price  of  milk,  these  farmers  will  go  back  to  the  production  of  odie 
farm  commodities,  and  this  no  doubt,  will  relieve  the  milk  market  considerably* 
put  it  in  much  better  shape  than  it  is  at  present. 

It  is  essential  in  agreeing  on  a  price  for  milk  that  we  also  take  into  considerata 
the  price  of  other  farm  commodities  in  the  territory.  The  price  of  one  farm  com»- 
dity,  esjiecially  milk  cannot  be  kept  far  above  the  price  level  or  other  farm  commodit* 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  To  attempt  to  do  so  will  invite  producers  of  hay,  P'' 
tobacco,  potatoes,  etc.  to  change  from  their  usual  farm  crops  to  milk,  if  milk  will  biffi 
a  greater  net  return.  This  factor  will  undoubtedly  need  to  be  considered  more  in 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Butter  Prices 

Butter  prices  moved  more  or  less  steadily  upward  until  near  the  close  of  the  nW'' 
There  were  occasional  fluctuations,  but  they  were  largely  fractional. 

Ninety  two  score  butter.  New  York  City,  upon  which  the  Inter-State  Surpluapw 
is  computed  was  quoted  at  \7Vz  cents  on  April  first,  the  high  point  of  the  qnonth"* 
reached  on  the  24th  when  23'/4  was  quoted.  At  the  close  of  the  month  quolationaM- 
receded  to  2 1 'A  cents. 

The  pending  uncertainties  of  Farm  Relief  and  its  undetermined  effect  on"' 
situation,  and  other  national  as  well  as  international  affairs,  together  with  the  linuf 
buying  power  of  tlie  consumers  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  unsettled  conditioi* 

At  times  buying  was  largely  of  the  "hand  to  mouth"  character  -covering  immedn- 
needs  only.     The  undetermined  effect  of  production  was  also  an  imfrartant  factor  govB* 
ing  market  conditions.     These  conditions  have  been  strongly  in  evidence  durinj  "* 
past  two  months  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  so  until  the  economic  conditioo* 
the  industry  become  more  stable.  ., 

1  foldings  of  butter  in  cold  storage  warehouses  on  April   1st,   1933,  as  reported 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  ELconomics  show  a  total  holding  of  but 
aggregating  9,253,000  pounds,  as  compared  to  1 1,581,000  pounds  one  month  ago.  •* 
I  3,782,000  pounds  representing  the  five  year  average.  j^ 

To  further  complicate  the  present  situation,  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  *•" 
trading  interest  centers  largely  around  probable  developments  during  the  •***  ?1 
duction  season,  just  ahead,  and  any  changes  in  the  production  program  are  thero"' 
having  more  than  an  ordinary  bearing  upon  current  operations.  ,>, 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter,  solid  packed.  New  York  City,  upon  w"" 
the  April  Inter-State  Surplus  milk  price  wtM  computed,  waa  .2012  cents  per  P<^ 
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82 
84 
86 
88 
<X) 
92 
94 
96 

M 

00 
2  02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2   12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2  20 
2.22 
2.24 
2  26 
2  28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.J4 
2.M 
2.18 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.4« 
2.48 
2.M 
2.52 
2.S4 
2.S6 

2  M 
CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 
April,   1933 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


Country  Receiving  Station* 
April,   1913 

(.^uot..li(.n«  aie  at  r..ili>..id  poiiiln.  Inlaiiil  station, 
cany  .lifferrnliiiis  siibicrt  to  !■..  il  .■rraimementa. 
Hriie.    are     less    freight    an<l     receiving    station 

chart{es. 

l-'ieiKht  Kates 

I'c,   lUJ  l.b. 

268 


7 

75 

75 

8 

85 

9 

9J 


4  6 

465 

4.7 

475 

4S 

485 

4  9 

49$ 

5 


OS 
0» 

S.I 

S.I5 

1:15 

5.) 

5.35 

5.4 

5.4 

5.45 

11 


.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
389 
.39<i 
414 
.424 
.4  34 
.450 
.46t) 
.475 
.48(> 
.4'>« 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.5fi6 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.6(HI 


T.>t 
PerCenl. 
) 

3  05 
3  1 
)  15 
32 
325 
3  3 
3  35 
34 
345 

II 

355 
36 
3  65 

3  7 
3.75 
31 
3.85 
39 
395 
4. 

4  05 
4  1 
4  15 
42 
4.2$ 
4.5 
4  35 
44 
4  45 
4  5 
45$ 
46 
465 
47 
475 
48 
485 
49 
4  95 
5 


Per 

100  Lb. 

$0  92 

0  94 

0.% 

0  98 

1  00 
I  02 
I  04 
I  06 
I  08 


Crkam 

Per 
Qt.  (C) 
2. 


2 

2  05 
2   1 
2   15 
2  2 
2  25 
2   3 


1931 
July 
Au|u»t 
Septemher 
Octoher 
Novemher 
December 

1932 
Jtnuary 
February 
M.rch 
Apnl 
Mty 
Jan. 
July 
*ogu«t 
September 
October 
Jjovember 

1933 
Jinutry 
februtry 
MsrcK 
*pril 


48 
50 
52 
54 
56 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 


Cream 


I 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I. 

I. 

1. 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


I 
2. 

2 

2  05 
2   I 
2   15 
2  2 
2  25 
2  3 


2   3 
10  2  35 

12  2.4 

14  2  45 

16  2  5 

18  2  55 

20  2  6 

22  2  6 

24  2  65 

I   26  2  7 

I   28  2  75 

I   30  2  8 

I   32  2  85 

I   34  29 

1.36  29 

I    38  2  95 

I    40  3. 

1.42  3  05 

1.44  3    1 

1.46  3    15 

3   2 
3  2 
3  25 
3  3 

3  4  1   38  2  95 

3  45  I    40  3 

3  5  I    42  3  05 

3   5  I    44  3.1 

3   ^5  I    46  3    15 

3  6  I   48  3   2 

3  65  I    50  3  2 

3   7  I    52  3   25 
MONTHW  CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICES 
3.5% 

K.  O.  13.  Pmii.*  At  An 

Class  I  (ream 
1. 34 


SuRl'l.l). 

Per 

100  l.b. 
$0  72 
0  74 
0  76 
0  78 
0  80 
0  82 
0  84 
0  86 
0  88 
0  W 
0.92 
0  94 
0  96 
0  98 
(N) 
02 
04 
06 
08 
lU 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 


Per 

Qt.  (C) 


55 

6 

65 

7 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 


Mil  K!t 

I  to  10  inc. 

I  I  to  20  ■ 

21  to  30  - 

31  to  40  " 

41  to  50  - 

51  to  60  ■' 

61  to  70  • 

71  to  80  •• 

81  to  W  " 

91  to  UK)  ■• 

101  to  no    ' 

III  to  120  ■• 
121  to  131)  " 
131  to  140  " 
141  to  150  " 
151  to  160  ' 
161  to  170  " 
171  to  IHO  • 
181  to  190  " 
191  to  200  • 
201  to  210  ■■ 
211  to  220  ■ 
221  to  2  30  ■ 
231  to  240  ■ 
241  to  250  ■' 
251  to  260  " 
261  to  270  ■■ 
271  to  2H0  ■ 
281  to  2'H)  • 
291  to  300     ■ 

CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 
April.   1933 
At  All  Receiving  Station* 
i   redlii 
IVr  100  l.b 
$)   57 
0  59 
0  61 

0  63 

0  65 

0  67 

0  69 

0  71 

0  73 

O  75 

0.77 

0.79 

0.81 

0.83 

0.85 

0.87 


Price 

i%  Milk 

$13^ 


34 

32 

31 

29 

28 

26 

25 

23 

22 

21 

2f) 

19 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

II 

10 

m 

08 
07 
(X, 
I  o  > 
1.04 
1.04 
1.02 
1.02 


Test 

3. 

1.05 

3.1 

3.15 

5.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3  4 

3  45 

3.» 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4 

4  05 
4   I 

4   15 


0  89 
0  91 
O  93 
0  95 
0.97 
0  99 


3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

5$ 

6 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

9 


2 

25 
3 

35 
4 

45 
5 

55 
6 
65 
7 

75 
8 
85 
9 
.95 


01 

03 

05 

07 

0") 

II 

13 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

25 

27 

29 

31 

33 

35 

.37 


Surplus 
Per  101)  lb. 
$0   37 
0    39 
0  41 
0  43 
0  45 
0.47 
0.49 
0.51 
0.5  3 
0.55 
0.S7 
0.59 
0  61 
0  63 
0.65 
0  67 
0  69 
0  71 
0  73 
0  75 
0.77 
0.79 
0.81 
0.83 
0.85 
0.87 
0.89 
0.91 
0.93 
0.95 
0.97 
0.99 
1.01 
1.03 
1.05 
1.07 
1.09 
III 
I   13 
I    15 
1.17 


April,  1933,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

•IL  ^(  "A"  millc  nS  anv  ffiven  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 

•A"  „lTl!v:  y  poinTmay  beL^^rUtned  by  add.ng  the  butterfat  d.fferent.a  sand 
bactcr"a  bonusesTo'the  base  price  per  HXJ  lbs.  for  3.5%  n„lk  at  that  del.very  po.nt.  as 
given  below. 

Base  Prices  at  "A"   Milk  Delivery  Points 


NAMK  OF 
DI.I.IVI.KY  POINI 
Phila.  Terminal  Market 

47th  and  l.ancuHter.  .  ■  . 

31st  and  C:hestnut 

li.tldMrin  I  >airies 

Hrueniiiijer-I  )aiiies.  .     . 
Other  Terminal  Markets 

AudulKin.  N.  J 

Camden.   N.  J 

Noriislown.  Pa ,  ■  #->  ii 

WilminKton.  Del       l.tJ.H 

Receiving  Stations 

AiiHPJmtt.  Pa. .  ■  . 

Hc'lford.  I 


Delivery  Point 
Location  in   Mileage 

I- OB. 
I  .O.I3. 
I-.O.B. 
f-.O.B. 

FOB. 
FOB. 
I'.O.B.  less     9  ct». 
less  25  cts. 


Minimum    Butterfat 

Test  Re<|Uirement  in 

l^ffect  at  delivery 

Per  Cent 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4    nn 


BiiilKeton.  N.  J.  . 

I3yers.  Pa 

CJurryvilIe.  Pa.  .  . 
Goshen.  Pa.*  .  .  .  . 
Huiitinx'fon.  Pa. . 

Kelton.  Pa 

Kiml>ert<>n.  Pa. . . 
I.andenberg.  Pa.  . 
Mercer.burg.  Pa. 

Nussnu.  Del 

Oxford.  Pa     

Ked  Hill.  Pa 

KuiHoes.  N.  J. .  .  . 

Kushland.  Pa 

Snow  Hill.  Md.. 
Waynesboro.  Pa. 
Williamsburg.  Pa 
Yerkes.  Pa    . 
Zieglersville.  Pa. 


I  si  .Surplus  Price 

Milk  for  Cream  Purpoi 
1st  Surplus  Price 


41 

261 
31 
41 

261 
51 

201 
51 
41 
41 

181 

III 

51 

51 

51 


50 

270 

40 

50 

270 

60 

210 

60 

50 

50 

190 

140 

60 

6(3 

60 


31-  40 
151  160 
181  I'M) 
221    230 

31-  40 

41-   50 

F.O  B.  Phila. 

F.O  B    Phila. 

F.O.B.  All  Rec.  Sta. 


00 
00 
00 
00 

70 
70 
70 
00 
70 
70 
70 
70 
(K) 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
W) 
(X) 
00 
70 
70 
70 
.70 


'urpoM.'  . '  .  ■      I  -OB.  All  Rec.  Sta. 


Milk  for  Cream 

'"  ^•B.sed  on  Oxford.  Pa.,  less  6  cents  per  100  lbs. 

A      Same  Butterfat    Minimum   Requirement   as  n 

Norn  (1)     Definition  of  Bacteria  Cla..e.  I,  M,  HI 


4  00 
4  00 

A 

A 


Base  Price  of  3.50% 

Milk  pe 

100  Lb.. 

$1 

98 

98 

98 

98 

.98 

.98 

.89 

.73 

.49 

.24 

.51 

.49 

.24 

.42 

.30 

.48 

.49 

49 

32 

.37 

48 

48 

48 

51 

35 

32 

28 

51 

49 

12 

.92 

.77 

.57 

effect  for 
IV,  V 


Milk  at  each  Receiving  Station. 


(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  are  met^     „  mnoo 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  i.  I^tween  0-10,000. 

100  lb 


Cl«.  II  -.Shippers  will  .lualifv  for  Class  II  bonu.  of  25  cent,  per 
CL*5.  (ijTrt^^inJl  market  delivery  points  •'«■"«« 

(2    "t  receiving  station  delivery  points  i.  between   I0.( 


if  the  bacteria  rec)uirement. 
001-50.000. 


April,  1933,  Inter-State  Milk  Prices  af'B'Delivery  Points 

*^t^  '  '  Haaic  Price  ol 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3.5  per  cent    butterfat   content 

Ke<  civing 
!•■  O  13    Pbdtt.     station  5 l-W)  mile 
Per  lOKl.b,  <..)ts.       Per  100  I  .bs. 


Rkceivinc. 

.SrATION 

Anselma.  Pa 

Barnit/..  Pa • 

Bellor.l.  Pa 

B'nlmic  .Springs.  Pa.. 
Hrandlsville.  Pa.  .  .  . 

Hiidgeton.  N.  J 

Bvers.  Pa    

Carlisle.  Pa 

Centreville.  Md 

(  hainbersburg.  Pa.  . 
Cheslertown.  Md    . 
Clayton.  Del 

Currvville.  Pa 

I  )aKsboro.  1  )el 

Duncannon. 

I'.aslon.  Md 

Felton.  Del   ......    ■ 

Frenihtown.  N.  J  .  .  . 

G  .p.  Pa  

Goshen.  Pa.* 

I  lanerstown.  Md.     . 

I  larringlnn.  Del 

Huntingdon.  Pa 

Hurlock     M.I 

Kelton.  Pa    

Kempton.  Pa 

Kenne<lvville.  Md.  .  . 

Kimberton.  Pa 

*BaMd  on  Oxford.  Pi 


Location  in 

Mileage 
.  41-  50 
.  141  150 
.  261  270 
.  141-150 
.  131  140 
.  31-40 
.  41  50 
.  131-140 
91    100 


Basic  Price  ol 

i.i%  Milk 

per  100  Lbs. 

$1    49 


161 

91 

71 

261 

121 


170 
100 
80 
270 
130 


p, 121-130 

....    HI    120 


•»1 

51 

51 

51 

181 

91 

201 

131 

51 

91 

HI 

41 


100 

60 

60 

60 

190 

l(K) 

210 

140 

60 

100 

•♦0 

50 


36 
24 
36 
37 
51 
49 
37 
42 
34 
42 
45 
24 
.39 
39 
40 
42 
.48 
48 
42 
32 
42 
30 
37 
48 
42 
43 
49 


KecEiviNo 
Station 
Landenlierg.  Pa. .  ■ 
Leaman  Place.  Pa. 
l^ewistown.  Pa. .     . 
Longsilorf.  P« 


Location  in 

Mileage 
..      41      50 
..      51     60 
171    180 
.    151 


Baaic  Price  oi 

i.i%  Milk 

per  100  Lb.. 

I    49 

I    46 

1.33 


Massey.  Md 71 


Mercersburg.  Pe 
Mt    Pleasant.  Del. 

Nassau.  Del    

New  Holland.  Pa 
Oxford.  Pa 
Princess  Anne.  Md 
Provitlence.  Md.    . 
Queen  Anne.  Md. 
Red  Hill.  Pa 


81 

51 
131 

51- 

51 
151 

41- 
101 

51 


160 
80 

rw 

60 

140 

60 

60 

160 

50 

HO 

60 

50 

60 

70 

60 

40 

70 

160 

Sudiersvijle.  Md 81      90 

Townsend,  Del ^\-   I?. 

Virginville.  Pa 

Waynesboro.  Pa  .  .  . 

Woodstown,  N.  J  .  . 

Yerkes.  Pa 

Xieglerville,  Pa 


1.35 
1.45 
I  32 
1.48 
1.37 
1.48 
1.48 
1.35 
49 


Kichlandtown.  Pa 41 

Kingoe. 
Rising  Su 


in.  Md.  '. 


51 

61 

Ro'iiks.  Pa 51 

61 
151 


Rushland.  Pa. 
Salem.  N.  J     .  . 
Snow  Hill.  Md 


81-  90 
181-190 
21-  30 
31-  40 
41-  50 


41 
48 
49 
48 
46 
48 
51 
46 
35 
43 
46 
43 
32 
52 
.51 
.49 


.less  6  cents  per  100  lb». 


44 
36 
38 
48 
50 
50 
22 
29 

13 
06 
04 
.12 


1.45 
1.62 
1.72 
1.58 
1.57 

1.34 
1.21 
1.18 
I  08 

I  04 
.'»6 
1.12 
I  25 
I  27 
I  27 
I  02 
I  .  09 


.93 
.86 
.84 
.92 


.93 
86 
88 
98 
00 

I  00 
87 
95 

79 

71 

70 

.77 


Rf.c.  S. 
Class  I 
.77 
.88 
I  04 
I  15 
I  OO 
I  00 

.76 

.67 

.68 

.58 

.53 

46 

62 

74 

.77 

.76 

.67 

.75 


59 
.51 
.50 
.57 


19)1 
Jnnunry 
I'eliruary 
March 
Aliril 
Mav 
June 
July 
August 
.September 
Ortol>er 

November 

December 
1932 

lanuary 

IVbruarv  1-15 
16-29 

March 

April 

May 

lune 

July 

August 

.Septemlier 

Ortol>er 

Novenil>er 

December 
1933 

January 

i'ebruary 

March 

April 


3  09 
3  ()>> 
3  09 
3  09 
3  09 
3  09 
3  0") 
3   09 


76 
76 
76 
76 

71 

71 

34 

34 

14 

34 

34 

20 

20 

20 

m 

<tH 
'»« 

<)8 

98 

')8 

.98 


6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
5  '»5 
5  95 
5  95 
5  95 


2  51 
2  51 
2  51 

2  51 
2  51 
2  51 
2  51 
2  51 
2  18 
2  18 
2  18 
2  18 


APRIL.  1933,  INTER-STATE  PRICES  AT  "B" 

DELIVERY  POINTS 

Price  Li.l  of  S.S'iJ  Milk  per  100  Lb.. 


85 
85 
05 
05 
05 
05 


5  05 
4.75 
4  75 
4  75 
4  75 
4  25 
4  25 

4  25 
4  25 
4  25 
4.25 


13 

13 

84 

84 

84 

1    84 

I    84 

I    70 

I    70 

1.70 

I    70 

I    48 

I    48 

1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1,48 


I'l   HMINAI.   MaRKKT 

Basic 

Cream 

Surplus 

Allentown  4    1-15 

$1    84 

$1    O-) 

$0  84 

4-16-30 

1    84 

1.19 

0  97 

1   84 

0  97 

0  74 

Altoona 
Atlantic  City 

1.98 

1.12 

0.92 

1   98 

1    12 

0  92 

I3elhleheni  4    1-15 

1    84 

1   09 

0  84 

4    16-30 

1   84 

1    19 

0  97 

Camden 
Ciloucester 

1   98 

1    12 

0  92 

1    98 

1    12 

0  92 

1    89 

1    03 

0  83 

Norristown 

Philarlelphia 

1    98 

1.12 

0  92 

l*ottstnwn 

1   62 

0.77 

0   57 

Reading  4    1-15 

1   84 

1   09 

0  84 

4    16-30 

1   84 

1    19 

0   97 

1    88 

1   02 

0  82 

1  renlon 

1    73 

0  87 

0  67 

Wilmington 

York 

1    60 

— 

0  57 

I 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
10 

n 

12 
13 

14 
15 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


APRIL  BUTTER  PRICES 

•12  Score.  Solid  Packed 
Phil 


I8i/j 

18>4 

191/4 

19V, 

l9>/« 

20  >4 

20'/, 

201/J 

211/2 

22 

2P4 

21 

21 

21'/, 

2l'/i 

22 

23% 

23 

23'A 

24',^ 

24 

22% 

23  V< 

22V2 

22>2 


Chicago 

l7'/j 

1 7 ',4 

17 'i 

l8'/4 

18'/. 

wA 

18'/^ 
19 
19 
20'/2 

l9'/2 
19 
19'/, 
l9V4-20'/4 
I9V4 
20«/« 
21  "/i 

2.y4 
22V4 

22'/4 

21  V4 
21 

201^ 
20>^ 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


M., 


MILK     PRODUCERS    RE  VIEW 
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An  Inspiration 


i/.  .    L  .Jll. 


Thouiih  proudlx/  llie  lu'r/or  comes 

With  flitllcritti)  flaa.e  and  prancing  naifs 

.Ind  fclu'inii  roll  of  drums. 

Still  trutli  proclaims  this  molio 

In  lellt-rs  oj  li>'inii  li,Qht,-  - 

Ad  i/urslion  IS  I't'fr  settled 

I  ntit  it  is  settled  rii/ht. 

I.fl  those  who  hax'e  failed  take  coiirai/e; 
I'ho'  the  enemj/  seems  to  hat'e  won, 
Tho'  his  ranks  are  strong,  ij  he  he  in  the 

wrong 
The  battle  is  not  yet  done; 
lor,  sure  as  the  morning  Jollows 
riie  darkest  hour  of  the  night, 
\o  question  is  ei-er  settled 
I  'ntil  it  is  settled  right. 

O  man  bowed  down  with  labor! 

()  woman  i/oung,  yet  old! 

0  heart  oppressed  in  the  toiler's  breast 

.hid  crushed  hi/  the  power  oJ gold! 

Keep  on  with  i/our  wearg  battle 

./gainst  triumphant  might; 

.\o  question  is  ei-er  .fettled 

f  'ntil  it  is  settled  right. 

El. LA  WllKKI.ER  WlI.COX, 
"Poems  ol  Power." 


HOME-^HEALTH 

ELIZABETH  McG.  GRAHAM,  Editor 

Making  Cheddar  Cheese^ 

In  the  Home  Kitchen 

Pearl  Macdonald,  State  Nutritionist  for  Delaware 


Cooperative  Movement 

Loses  Woman  Leader 

All  "Inter-State"  members  will  regret 
to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  recently  of 
Vema  Elsinger  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Miss  Elsinger's  inspiring 
personality  is  known  to  all  who  heard 
her  speak  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
several  years  ago.  The  cooperative  move- 
ment was  a  cause  to  which  she  had  dedi- 
cated her  lifework,  and  in  which  she  will 
be  missed. 


Eggs  In  Water  Glass 

Since  spring  eggs  will  keep  better  than 
will  summer  or  fall  eggs,  and  since  eggs 
usually  reach  their  lowest  price  in  spring, 
many  thrifty  people  are  now  preserving 
enough  of  them  in  water  glass  to  supply 
their  cooking  needs  at  least  until  next 
spring. 

Eggs  suitable  for  preserving  in  water 
glass  should  be  clean,  should  be  unfertile, 
and  should  be  absolutely  fresh,  since 
stale  eggs  will  not  keep  in  any  preserva- 
tive. If  there  is  any  doubt  of  freshness, 
the  New  York  state  college  of  home  eco- 
nomics suggests  testing  the  eggs  by  cand- 
ling or  by  putting  them  in  a  dish  of  salt 
water,  in  which  one-third  cup  of  salt  is  used 
for  each  quart  of  water.  If  the  egg  sinks  in 
the  solution,  it  is  reasonably  fresh. 
Candling  is  done  by  looking  through  an 
egg  toward  a  bright  light.  A  shield  made 
with  an  opening  about  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter placed  around  an  oil  lamp  or  an 
electric  bulb,  will  concentrate  the  light 
so  that  by  holding  the  egg  in  front  of  the 
opening,  the  contents  of  the  egg  may  be 
easily  seen.  A  fresh  egg  should  appear 
clear  inside,  with  an  air  cell  not  larger 
than  a  nickel.  Blood  clots,  development 
of  the  embryo,  or  other  such  imperfections 
will  appear  as  dark  sp»ots.  Eggs  showing 
imperfections  should  not  be  preserved. 

Water  glass,  with  directions  for  using 
it,  is  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  a 
commercial  solution  that  can  be  obtained 
from  drug  stores  A  stone  jar  is  the 
most  suitable  vessel  in  which  to  preserve 
eggs  in  water  glass.  Two  6-gallon  or  three 
4-gallon  jars  are  sufficient  for  30  dozen 
eggs. 


Careful  basting  and  trying  on  of  a 
dress  is  the  first  step  toward  giving  it  a 
professional  look. 


One  way  to  help  farm  women  get  a 
better  return  from  their  surplus  milk  is 
to  revive  the  custom  of  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  by  making  Cheddar  cheese 
at  home. 

Making  Cheddar  cheese  is  not  at  all 
difficult.  Any  woman  can  learn  how. 
Farm  women  of  an  earlier  day  were 
masters  of  the  art.  The  necessary  equip- 
ment is  inexpensive,  the  product  is 
delicious,  its  keeping  qualities  are  excel- 
lent and  the  food  value  is  very  high. 

To  interest  Delaware  women  in  getting 
the  most  out  of  their  surplus  milk  and  in 
providing  a  very  nutritious,  palatable 
attractive,  economic  and  "protective 
food  in  the  weekly  diet,  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  University  has  been  holding 
demonstrations  and  leader  training  meet- 
ings so  that  the  women  may  learn  how  to 


Valvaty  Tastura  Can  Ba  Sacurad  in 
Homa-mada  Chaddar 


make  cheese  and  so  that  they  may  demon- 
strate the  method  of  procedure  to  other 
women  in  their  several  communities. 

In  Sussex  County,  the  work  was  done 
through  a  county  leader  training  meeting 
with  one  or  more  representative  women 
from  each  section.  These  leaders  carry 
the  work  back  to  their  neighbors  in  their 
own  conrjmunity. 

In  Kent  County,  three  district  leader 
training  meetings  were  held  representing 
fifteen  communities. 

In  New  Castle  County,  seven  demon- 
strations were  given,  reaching  all  the 
communities  where  there  is  a  problem 
of  surplus  milk. 

It  is  too  soon  to  have  a  report  on  the 
total  amount  of  cheese  that  has  been 
made.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the 
women  are  greatly  interested  and  we 
have  reports  from  a  number  of  the  women. 

One  woman  has  made,  to  date,  over  one 
hundred  pounds  of  cheese.  Several  have 
made  more  than  40  pounds  each  and 
several  others  have  made  more  than  25 
F>ounds  each. 

Many  of  the  women  have  reported 
that  they  prefer  the  taste  of  the  mild 
cured  cheese  made  at  home  to  that  of  the 
store  cheese. 

In  addition  to  the  demonstrations  in 
cheese  making,  meetings  are  being  held 
to  demonstrate  ways  of  using  cheese  in 
the  weekly  menu.  These  demonstrations 
are  proving  to  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
women. 

Saving  Money  With  Home-made 
Cheese 

The  value  of  making  cheese  at  home 
is  considered  from  two  angles:  the  one  is 
nutritional,  the  other  is  economic. 

Nutritionally,  milk  is  the  best  possible 
foundation  for  an  adequate  diet,  because 
of  the  fine  quality  of  its  proteins,  the 
amount  and  kind  of  minerals,  and  vita- 


mins, and  the  excellent  quality  of  fat 
and  sugar.  Milk  is  the  greatest  factor  of 
safety  in  the  nutrition  of  our  people. 

"American"  or  Cheddar  cheese  a 
product  of  milk — has  the  same  fine  quality 
of  protein  as  is  found  in  milk.  It  is  also 
rich  in  fat.  in  minerals  and  in  Vitamin  A. 
Cheefc  from  a  nutrition  standpoint  can 
fully  take  the  place  of  meat  and  fish  in 
the  diet. 

Economically,  cheese  has  a  distinct 
value.  Pound  for  pound,  cheese  has  a 
higher  food  value  than  meat  or  fish,  be- 
cause, having  less  water,  it  is  a  more 
concentrated  food.  At  the  present  price 
of  surplus  milk,  there  is  a  distinct  saving 
to  the  farm  family  when  some  of  that 
surplus  is  used  in  making  cheese. 

Mild  "American"  cheese  has  been  selling 
this  winter  for  about  19  cents  per  pound. 
One  gallon  of  milk  makes  a  little  less  than 
one  pound  of  cheese.  Allowing  50  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  surplus  milk,  the  cost 
per  gallon  will  be  4  cents.  Adding  one 
cent  additional  cost  for  rennet  and  cheese 
coloring,  the  cost  of  the  pound  of  cheese 
made  at  home  will  be  5  cents.  This  rep- 
resents a  saving  of  14  cents  per  iK>und 
over  cheese  purchased  at  the  store.  A 
saving  of  14  cents  per  pound  on  a  single 


Taatinf  For  Tamparatura  With  a 
Dairy  Tharmomatar 


commodity  is  worthy  of  consideration  in 
these  days! 

If  each  member  of  the  family  consumed 
V'i  pound  of  cheese  per  week,  (and  this 
is  considered  by  nutritionists  as  a  very 
moderate  weekly  allowance  per  person) 
the  saving  would  be  28  cents  per  month 
for  one  person. 

If  the  family  consisted  of  five  persons 
and  each  consumed  his  quota  of  cheese, 
the  saving  would  be  $1.40  per  month  or 
$16.80  per  year.  That  is  a  substantial 
saving  and  worth  considering. 

Equipment  for  Cheese-making 

A  good  dairy  thermometer. 
Rennet  and  cheese  color  tablets. 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


planting  Gardens  and  Raising  Children 


Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  M.  D. 


^y  people  m 
^  child  work 


A  SMALL  BOY  AND 

A  BIG  TRAaOR 

"Sammy"  Tussey,  son  of  Mi 
and  Mrs.  R.  I.  Tussey,  Hollid»yv 
burg,  Blair  County,  Pennsylvanu 
Sammy,  aided  by  his  dog,  u 
already  a  good  farmer! 


In      this      merry 
month  of  May,  the 
month    of    Child 
1  leallh     Week,     of 
Mother's  Day  and 
a  score  of  other  im- 
portant    occasions, 
may  I  quote  to  you 
the  well  known  Will 
Rogers    saying.    "1 
am  mighty  glad  so 
America    are    taking    up 
Being   a   ranchman   an<l 
r,^r,  «nd  also  a  child   owner.    I    have 
^  wi»hed  that  when  one  of  my  children 
ipt  sick  I   could    wire    or    call    up    some 
Cwemment  expert   and   have   him  come 
0i  look  after  them,  like  I  can  do  if  one 
o(  my  cows  or    pigs   get    some   disease  " 
But    before      I     discuss     my     subject. 
Planting  Gardens"    may    I    say    to    Mr. 
Rogers  that  it  might  be  easier  for  everyone 
to  call  up  a  government  expert   but   the 
dulting  of  responsibility    to   some   other 
Moulders  is  not  good  for  "child  owners." 
When  a  child  owner  has  hung  over  a  wee 
baby  in  a  crib,  or  knelt  by  a  bed  for  hours 
with  a  half-uttered   prayer   for   a   sign  of 
returning  health,    it    does    something    to 
tbose  parents  in  character   building   that 

Ant  |_i      r\    »•     .  ,f  nothing  else  does. 

n        Incurable  UptlmUt       ^^^^^^  j,    growing   a   garden    is   not   so 

Aunt  Mary  says  that  a  neighboroi  fu  removed  from  growing  a  child  It  is 
her  an  "incurable  optimist"  theothea  Iwping  out  weeds  and  pruning  and  train- 
"It  was  Neighbor  Tom",  she  explaa  ^  With  a  child  it  is  keeping  away 
"I  le  got  out  of  patience  with  me  ba  y  influences  and  educating  and  train- 
I  didn't  have  any  patience  withhisii  j^.  We  teach  our  children  to  stand,  to 
right  pessimism  and  his  everlaatini  a  nlk.  to  talk,  but  do  wc  teach  them  to  be 
about  the  crack  of  doom  being  no;  tnithful,  to  not  indulge  in  temper  tan- 
hand  for  agriculture.  And  then  heai  tnims,  to  be  friendly  and  good  coopera- 
me  an  incurable  optimist  in  a  wayQ  |g|,> 
made  me  rather  mad  for  awhile.  Can  our  garden  help  us  with  this  mental 

"But  after  thinking  it  over,  I  goto ^_________ 

satisfaction  out  of  that   title.     Optm 
is  hope,  and  life  hangs  on  hope. 

"And  especially  I'm  an  optimist  is 
farming!    We  farmers  are  all  havinfi 
times    right    now,    but    neither  Uti^ 
Tom  nor  anyone  else  can  make  mebelf 
that  in  the  long  run  farming  won't  |m 
decent  living,  and  a  fair  return  in  oa 
things,  for  honest  effort.     My  good 
tells  me   that   the  world  can't  get 
without  farming,  and  that's  a  good! 
ation   for  optimism.      Of  course,  (i 
need  to  be  a  lot  smarter  than  ever  k* 
and    pull    together    better,    but  they  4'*''»"»P'»n'«l  to  the  open  garden 

smarter  and  they  are  cooperating."— f' 
The  Farmer's  Wife. 


J  iMl^T 


Your  Garden  in  May 

Louise  E.  DrotlefT 

The  plants   that   were  startetl    in   your 
wd  beds  or  frames  las*  month  may  now 


•  •  • 
May  is  an    excellent    month    to    plant 
Molus   bulbs,    dahlia     tubers    and     to 
"b «|v>^w|l-p    RppinP^  ■ow  hardy  and  half  hardy  annuals  in  the 

rrOni    Our    RCadfl  ^^  '"*"'*    ^    succession    of    gladiolus 

„  ,  „    ..  **""  during    the    summer,    plant    the 

Strawberry  Butter  _  u  i   ,i      r  ■       i  i 

r-  ,  111     ^i.».  """  """M    firat.    two    weeks    later    the 

f-our  cups  berry  pulp  cooked  witnw  ^.        .     , 

I     I  I     1     1  ^  "Wmm  sized  ones,  and  two  weeks  after 

cups  sugar  until   desired   thickness    -  ^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^^^^ 


until  desired  thickness  fi 
this  I  sometimes  use  pectin  accordmi 
directions  on  bottle  for  other  strawttf 
recipes.  Wash  berries  thoroughly.  ? 
through  fruit  press  or  sieve.  The  JW 
and  caps  do  not  go  through.  }  nn<>t) 
especially  convenient  for  either  * 
strawberries  which  are  usually  a"!*" 
tame  berries. 

Mrs.  Clyde  B   Arnoix 
R.  D.  No.  3.  Bedfordf 


Cheese  Circles 

Use  plain  biscuit  dough  Roll  "'<»■ 
V/l  at  a  time)  J^iJ  inch  thick  and  cut»^= 
cookie  cutter.  On  half  the  rounds  sp* 
first  butter,  then  grated  cheese 
edges  with  milk.  Place  circles  on  top* 
press  edges  together.  Bake  1 5  minut»' 
moderate  oven. 

Mrs   E.  J.  Meyers. 


•  a   • 

Make  sure  that  the  spot  you  choose 
"*  planting  your  new  rose  bush  is  one 
'^P'^ed  to  full  sunlight  for  sunlight  is 
'lnolutely  necessary  to  grow  roses  to 
Mection. 

"yorid  roses  should  be  heavily  pruned 
early  spring    to    form    low    compact 

•''*»  »nd  long  stemmed  flowers.  Short- 
*  your  bush  to  about  six  inches,  cutting 
»*'yall  but  three  or  four  of  the  strongest 
tons. 


R.  D.  No.  5,  Yorkft   ''*ty  of  the  bulbs 


>>hrub8that  flower  in  the  spring  should 
'pruned  after  they  finish  blooming. 


"ot  cut   down    your    spring 

%  flov, 


bulb.<i 


wering  until  the  leaves  are  with 
otherwise  the  strength  and  flowering 


will  be  lessenbd. 


training  which  we  are  slowly  recognizing 
we  can  and  must  do>  A  garden  from 
memory's  storehouse  is  floating  through 
my  mind  at  this  seastm  With  it  is  a  very 
sad,  l>ewiUlered  little  face.  She  cannot 
understand  the  ways  of  the  big  folks 
bhe  has  pulled  some  llowers  to  make  a 
boo-ful  bunch  for  muvver  when  the 
ladies  come",  just  as  she  has  seen  done 
many  times  and  seen  mother  happy  alxjut. 
F^ut  Mother  is  indignant;  her  choicest 
blooms  are  spoiled,  broken  off  with  only 
two  inch  stems,  and  tomorrow  the  Garden 
Party  invited  to  see  these  special  blooms 
Is  punishment  ncefled  here>  Oh  no,  in- 
deed, liut  whiit  an  opportunity  is  wide 
open  for  child  gardening  What  a  happy 
way   for  training  in  many  life  lessons. 

Again.     I     see    two    eager    small    faces 
begging    to    "dig",    but    there   seemed    no 
place  about  that  lawn  or  garden  for  small 
people's    digging,    but    mother    found    an 
old  cold  frame  at  the  end  of  a  porch.   Such 
fun,   such    happy   busy    little   folks.      But 
digging  was  not  enough.     Seeds  to  plant 
was  the  next  demand.    Then  out  came  the 
big   seed   bag   and   some  nice   beans,   just 
suited  for  little  hands  to  hold  were  found 
Many  times  they  were  planted  that  morn- 
ing and  just  as  often  dug  up  and  plantcti 
again.     Then  mother  came  to  the  rescue, 
explaining  that  the  seeds  once  put  to  bed 
in  the  earth  ought  to  be  left  quietly  until 
they   were   ready    to  spring   up;   that    the 
earth    was    their    blanket,    keeping    them 
warm.      And   when   they   had   slept   "long 
hours",    two  green  leaves  stood  straight. 
What     joy.     their    garden    was    growing! 
A    few    strings   of    twine   fastened    to    the 
porch    girders    gave    support    and     soon 
the  vines  were  climbing  and  blossoming 
Many    little    life    lessons    were    taught 
by  the  climbing  bean  vines  of  folks  stand- 
ing alone  while  some  must   have  supi>ort 
to  do  best  things.     Of  what  sunshine  and 
good  soil  (food)  will  do  for  growth.     The 
blossoms  were  leaving  but  in  their   place 
were    the    wee    bean    pods    as    frail    and 
delicate  as  a  baby,  any  hurt  to  these  would 
mean  full   growth  sjKiiled  (malnutrition), 
but  each  day   found   them   growing   more 
sturdy    and   long.      Then   on    an   August 
day  when  a  little  guest  was  visiting,  the 
beans    were    pronounced    big    enough    to 
cook.      "Oh,    they   must   not    be   broken 
but  cooke<I  full  length."    The  small  table 
was   brought    to    the   porch,    and    a    Bean 
Porch  Party  enjoyed.    Never  beans  tasted 
so    good.       1  lad    they    not    grown    them? 
The  little  guest   was  told  over  and  over 
of  the  climbing  up  the  strings  amid  much 
laughter.      And  as  the  winter  days  made 
indoor    life    necessary,     many    times    the 
growing  beans  were  talked,   and  glowing 
eyes   told   of   the   happy   thoughts  of   the 
summer  time. 

What  does  the  garden  do?  Give  dis- 
cipline, character  building?  I  do  not  know, 
but  one  feels  and  knows  there  is  a  some- 
thing I  lave  you  watched  a  rough, 
quarrelsome  man  among  rows  of  pansies:* 
Settling  a  plant  here  a  little,  training 
that  one  a  little,  but  in  fifteen  minutes  it 
is  a  different  face  he  lifts  to  you  as  you 
admire  the  blooms 

What  does  a  garden  do?  Gives  an 
outlet  for  that  creative  urge,  that  wanting 
to  do  something  real.  But  the  weeding 
and  the  hoeing  alone  will  not  give  a  love 
for  gardening.  It  must  be  offset  by  the 
picking.  Outdoor  exercise,  a  sane,  in- 
expensive occupation,  a  love  of  beauty. 
an  attachment  to  the  home,  understanding 
and  companionship  between  mother  and 
child  (so  difficult  to  maintain  today).  All 
this  can  a  garden  do;  not  in  a  day  nor  a 
week,  but  with  careful  cultivation  through- 
out a  whole  summer. 


Ideas  For  the  Wayside 
Market  From  the  Phila- 
delphia Flower  Show 

Many  suggestions  for  attractively  dis- 
playing products  in  wayside  markets 
were  to  be  gleaned  from  those  exhibited 
this  year  at  the  Philadelphia  Flower 
Show  by  competing  Garden  Clubs. 

Two  point.s  were  to  Ix-  noticed.  First. 
tli;.t  ilif  obiertive  was  to  make  the 
wayside  market  look  old  rather  than 
shout  its  newness.  This  effect  was  oftrn 
obtained  by  the  use  of  old  barn  timbers 
and  shingles.  Secondly,  that  care  had 
lieen    used    in    the   arrangement   of    fruits 


West  Chaster  Garden  Club  Wins  Firai 
Prize  at  Flower  Show 

and  vegetables  or  llowers  with  the  result 
that  any  pa.s.scrby  would  be  irresistably 
drawn  to  stop  and  purchase 

Tor  example,  in  the  prize  winning  way- 
side market  of  the  West  Chester  Ciarden 
Club  shown  here,  liberal  use  had  lieen 
made  of  the  old  crockery  to  l>e  found  in 
most  cellars  or  attics  A  few  jars  of  home 
made  jellies  and  pickles  together  with 
pots  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  a<lded  color 
and  variety  to  the  vegetables,  which 
were  grouped  on  large  trays. 

Such  a  suggested  display  gives  food  for 
the  thought  that  perhaps  a  little  effort 
toward  being  "artistic",  and  the  addition 
of  some  of  our  not-used  brass  skillets  and 
iron  ware  or  crockery  may  be  a  bit  of  help 
toward  making  our  own  wayside  market 
distinctive. 


The    Source    of 

Our    Strength 

It  is  not  size  or  ix>pulation  that  makes 
a   country   great;    it    is   the   spirit    of   the 
people.     Thus  8pt)ke  a  southern  editor  a 
gcKxl   many   years  ago.   and   the   truth   he 
stated  is  just  as  applicable  to  cooperative 
marketing     It  was  this  thought,  no  doubt, 
which  C.  E.  I  luff  had  in  mind  when  speak- 
ing some  time  ago  of  the  I'armers  National 
Cirain  Corporation  in  the  west.     I  le  said: 
"We  have  additionally  something  greater 
than     buildings     of     steel     and     concrete 
.    .    .    more   valuable    than    finances.       We 
have     more     than     25(),(XK)     farm     homes 
and    families   identified    with    this    under- 
taking    .     .     .     homes  from  Maryland  to 
California      .      .      .      from  Oklahoma  and 
Texas     to     the    Canadian     line  While 

yet     without     money,     without     facilities, 
without    the   protection   of    law.    the   men 
and  women  of  these  farm  homes  laid  the 
foundation     a     generation     ago     for     that 
which  we  are  now  building  on  a  national 
scale.     The  foe  who  reckons  our  strength 
without  counting  in  these  men  and  women 
defeats  himself  in  advance.     .     .     .     The 
movement  of  cooperative  marketing  sprang 
from    the   soil;    it    was   nurtured    in    farm 
homes;  it  was  discussed  and  developed  in 
IO,(KK)   country   school   houses   under    the 
dim  light  of  kerosene  lamps  after  the  day's 
work   in   the  fields  was  done.      Patiently 
it  has  put   just  and  necessary   laws  upon 
the   statute  books  of   the  states   and   the 
nation,  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
protluccrs   in   the  market    places. 
It  had  farmer  origin,  it  has  farmer  owner- 
ship;  it   is  completely   subject   to   farmer 
control.      Its  enemies  are  enemies   of  the 
farmer,   although   some  of   them   are  self- 
deceived  and  sincere.     Neither  direct  op- 
position  nor  subtle   propaganda   will   dis- 
may or  divert  these  agricultural  producers 
from     this    program        "Wheat    Growers' 
Journ-il 


Making  Cheddar  Cheese  in  The  Home  Kitchen 

(Continued  (rom  paie  (>) 


Press     a  lard  or  cheese  press  or  a  home- 
made press. 
Long  bladed  knife  for  cutting  curd  and  a 

skimmer  or  spoon  for  stirring  the  milk 

and  curd. 
A   large  container    in   which    to   heat    the 

milk      wash  boiler,  lard  can.  large  kettle 

or     pan. 
Cheese  cloth  for  draining  the  cheese  and 

lining  the  press. 
Directions  for  making  Cheddar  Cheese 

Use  3  to  5  or  10  or  more  gallons  of 
milk  depending  upon  the  supply  available 
and  the  capacity  of  utensil  or  utensils  in 
which  milk  is  to  be  heated. 

Use  clean,  sweet  milk,  either  morning's 
milk  or  that  obtained  at  night  and 
morning.  The  night's  milk  should  be  kept 
cool  at  a  temperature  between  55  and 
60°  F. 

Place  mifk  in  container.  If  possible 
heat  over  hot  water  to  insure  more  even 
heating.  1  lold  thermometer  with  one 
hand,  with  bulb  in  the  milk,  while  stirring 
constantly  with  the  other.  I  lead  to  86  I'. 
I  lold  at  this  temperature  alxiut  one 
minute,  remove  from  fire,  add  amount  of 
cheese  coloring  desired,  and  then  the 
required  amount  of  rennet  tablet  dissolved 
in  cold  water  Mix  thoroughly,  cover 
with  cloth  and  let  stand  30  to  40  minutes 
when  a  soft  even  curd  is  formed. 

With  the  long  knife  cut  in  columns 
lengthwise  and  crosswise. 

Again,  let  stand  10  to  15  minutes  - 
until  considerable  whey  is  formed. 

Again,  heat  slowly  over  hot  water  to 
9S°  F'.,  lifting  and  stirring  gently  with 
skimmer   and   breaking    curd    into    small 


pieces.  I  lold  at  ')H  I  for  a  minute, 
remove  from  stove  I^t  stand  a  few 
minutes  and  pour  off  as  much  whey  as 
possible. 

.Spread  a  clean  cloth  (flour  sack  or 
cheese  cloth)  in  a  large  pan  or  kettle  and 
pour  curd  into  it.  Work  gently  to  remove 
the  rest  of  the  whey.  Then  salt,  using  a 
rounding  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  gallon 
of  milk,  rubbing  in  hands  to  make  a  fine 
curd. 

Line  press  with  cheese  cloth,  put  in 
the  curd,  fold  cloth  over  the  curd,  press 
gently  at  first. 

Increase  pre.ssure  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  whey  dripping.  In  about  4  to  6 
hours,  take  out  the  cheese,  straighten 
the  cloth,  turn  cheese  over  and  put  back 
into  press.  Let  stand  over  night.  Re- 
move cheese,  rub  with  butter,  wrap  again 
in  cloth,  place  on  rack  (a  cake  or  bread 
rack  if  you  have  one),  so  that  air  can 
circulate  around  the  cheese.  L^t  stand 
for  a  week  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  until  a 
crust  forms  on  the  cheese.  The  attic  is  a 
good  place. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  rack  and  have  to 
place  the  cheese  on  a  board  or  table,  then 
it  must  be  turned  over,  night  and  morning, 
while  curing. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  paraffin  the 
cheese.  I  leat  paraffin  to  melting  point  in 
a  deep  pan.  Turn  cheese  around  in  melted 
paraffin  until  sides  are  coated,  then  dip 
each  end.  Then  hang  in  cool,  dry  place 
to  cure,  at  a  temperature  of  50-60  degrees. 

I  his  cheese  is  good  to  eat  in  30  to  40 
days.  It  may  be  cured  longer  if  desired. 
As  the  cheese  cures,  it  becomes  sharper. 
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PROVEN 


of  sterilizing 
costs  about 


Ic 


per  day 


Sterilize  the  proven  B-K  way— Save 
the  cost  of  fuel— Save  the  time  and  bother 
of  heating  and  the  danger  of  handling 
hot  water. 

B-K  ha*  set  the  standard  in  chemical 
sterilization  for  over  20  years.  Its  efficiency 
and  economy  have  been  proven  by  mil- 
lions of  dairymen,  poultrymen  and  farmers 
in  actual  experience  on  the  farm. 

A  little  B-K,  in  rinse  water  of  any  tem- 
perature, instantly  destroys  the  bacteria 
in  milking  utensils  that  cause  odors,  off- 
flavor  and  quick-souring  of  milk. 

In  Liquid  or  Powder  Form 

Because  of  the  convenience  and  new  low 
price,  many  prefer  B-K  Liquid  but  B-K 
Powder  is  more  economical  and  can  be 
added  direct  to  the  water  for  sterilizing  and 
disinfecting,  or  made  into  a  stock  solution 
and  used  as  per  directions  for  B-K  Liquid. 

BEWARE  of  unprovcn 
•ubsiitute*  for  B-K.  If 
the  B-K  trademark  is  not 
onthclabrl.ilitn'cB' 


For  yaluablef  REE 

Bnoki, 

"SterilKation  of  Dairy 

VtentiU" 
"Poultry  Hrallh  and 

Poultry  Profiti" 
wrilt  TODAY  to: 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES,   Inc. 
410  Dickinaon  Sowcl      Madison,  Wiscoaiin 


Tests  Show  That 
Scalding  Milking 
Utensils  is  a  Waste 
of  Time  and  Money 

By  MARTHA  CRANE 

One  trouble  the  average  laiinci  auvi  ""i^'- 
man  experiences  when  trying  to  stcnhze 
with  hot  water  is  that  they  do  not  have  the 
proper  facilities  to  do  an  effective  job  of 
sterilizing. 

Laboratory  tests  have  definitely  proved 
that  rinsing  with  hot  water  will  not  destroy 
the  bacteria  in  milking  utensils  that  cause 
odors,  off-flavor  and 
quick-sourin^ofmilk. 
Merely  pouring  hot 
or  so-called  scalding 
water  from  a  tea  ket- 
tle into  the  milking 
utensils  is  not  even 
doing  a  half-way  job. 
Hot  water  used  this 
way  cools  so  quickly 
in  contact  with  metal 
that  it  is  absolutely 
useless  as  a  germ  kil- 
ler. 

To  be  sure  of  steri- 
lization with  hot 
water,  all  milking 
utensils  must  be  completely  immersed  for  2 
minutes  in  water  of  170  degrees  F.  (U.  S. 
Public  Health  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code.) 
For  cxatTiple,  a  gallon  of  water  weighs  8 
pounds.  The  average  lo-gallon  milk  can 
weighs  20  to  27  pounds.  It  is  very  easy  to 
see  that  it  would  require  a  tremendous 
volume  of  water  to  he.it  up  this  amount  of 
metal  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  any- 
thing like  an  effective  germ-destroying 
temjierature. 

An  Easy,  Inexpensive  Way 

The  B-K  Plan  of  Sterilization  is  the  simplest 
and  most  inexpensive.  Its  principle  is  chemi- 
cal sterilization  such  as  is  used  by  large  milk 
plants.  This  plan  requires  no  new  equipment, 
docs  away  with  the  cost  of  fuel  for  heating 
water,  the  bother  and  danger  in  handling 
scalding  water  and  costs  about  one  cent 
per  day  for  the  average  dairy  farm. 

In  keeping  with  modern  science,  this  plan 
is  extremely  simple.  Add  two  tablespotjnfuls 
of  B-K  to  each  gallon  of  water  and  rinse  all 
surfaces  of  utensils,  that  come  in  contact 
with  milk,  just  before  using,  both  night  and 
morning. 

Prevent  Poultry  Losses 

In  guarding  against  poultry  losses  by  check- 
ing the  spread  of  contasious  diseases,  a 
great  ileal  of  success  has  been  achieveil  by 
thoroughly  disinfecting  all  p)ultry^  and 
brooder  houses  by  spraying  with  B-K  and 
adding  B-K  to  all  drinking  water. 


New  Jersey  Cows 

Ranks  First  in  Average 
Milk  Production 


MARTHA  CRANE 

Authority  on  farm 
Home  Ecortomica 


Lists  Suggestions  For 

Homemade  Farm  Relief 

(Continued  irom  page   I) 

year  averaged  $284.  In  other  words,  the 
estimated  value  of  meat,  poultry,  eggs, 
honey,  vegetables,  fruits,  firewood  and 
other  products  furnished  by  the  average 
farm  in  the  state  for  use  of  the  family  of 
the  operator  amounted  to  nearly  80c  a  day. 

Prices  and  values  are  not  so  high  now 
as  in  1929.  But  with  the  necessity  for 
conserving  cash  so  increasingly  important, 
Mr.  Knowles  asserted,  "it  is  within  the 
realm  of  reason  to  estimate  that  even  in 
1933.  if  plans  are  made  in  advance,  many 
farms  in  New  Jersey  can  be  organized  so 
as  to  furnish  the  family  with  food  and  fuel 
valued    at   from    30  cents  'to  $1.  a   day." 

On  many  farms,  the  old  family  garden 
has  disappeared  and  certain  vegetable 
crops  are  put  in  long  rows  in  the  field 
beside  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  other  field 
crops.  This  is  a  wise  procedure,  according 
to  Mr.  Knowles.  as  the  vegetable  crops  can 
be  cultivated  at  the  same  time  the  field 
crops  are  worked. 

"There  also  is  the  opportunity  to  furnish 
the  married  hired  man  with  more  of  his 
living  from  the  farm,"  said  Mr.  Knowles. 
"Wages  of  are  necessity  relatively  low.  A 
part  of  the  wages  in  a  great  many  cases 
can  be  supplemented  with  eggs,  meats,  and 
milk  produced  on  the  farm." 


Milk  Market  Condi-     vT^t  Boys  to 
tions  and  Prices  in  '  '  '^' 


Other  Territorii 

(('onlinuetl  from  page  I) 

paid  for  at  66  cents  per  100  poundi  J. 

C  lass  111  price  is  66  cents  per  100  pj^   boy*  "*  '* 
Further  expansion  of  the  dairy  industry       All  prices  quoted  are  for  4%  milk  (J4| 
hich  last  year  moved  to  the  top  for  the       ed  to  the  dealers  platforms 


Herds  Average  18.8  Pounds  Daily 
Per  Cow 


first  time  among  the  sources  of  American 
farm  income,  was  forecast  today  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

It  predicted  an  increase  of  from  I  to 
2  per  cent,  in  the  numlier  of  cows  on  farms 
during  the  next  12  months  despite  an 
increase  of  14  per  cent,  in  the  number 
during  the  last  five  years  and  warnings  of 
agricultural  leaders  that  dairying  in- 
creasingly faces  the  problem  of  over- 
production. 

Milk  production  per  cow  has  fallen 
steadily,  and  the  bureau  reported  that  as 
on  April  1.  the  productive  average  for  the 
nation  was  2  to  3  per  cent,  lower  than  on 
the  same  date  last  year. 

New  Jersey  ranked  first  in  average  pro- 
duction 18.8  pounds  daily  per  cow  in 
herds  for  which  record  were  kept.  Minne- 
sota ranked  second,  with  17.6  pounds: 
Rhode  Island  third  with  17.5  pounds  and 
Massachusetts  fourth  with  17.2  pounds. 

Cash  income  of  farmers  from  sales  of 
milk  and  milk  products  in  1932  were  esti- 
mated by  the  bureau  at  $985.099.(K)0,  with 
additional  value  of  milk  products  used  on 
farms  of  more  than  $250,000,000 

The  bureau  estimated  that  if  allowance 
is  made  for  dairy  cattle  sold  and  slaught- 
ered last  year,  the  total  income  of  dairy 
farmers  was  about  one  billion  four  hundred 
million,  or  approximately  27  per  cent,  of 
the  income  for  all  farm  products.     (A.  P  ) 


Radio  Talks  Give 

Housewives  Timely 

Marketing  Advice 

Weekly  radio  talks  prepared  and  given 
by  the  bureau  of  markets,  are  proving 
helpful  to  both  producers  and  consumers, 
reports  received  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  indicate. 

Under  the  title  of  "Marketing  I  lints  to 
Housewives",  timely  information  is  broad- 
cast regarding  the  best  foods  in  seasonal 
supply.  Stations  using  this  weekly 
material  are  WPEN.  Philadelphia;  Wl  IP, 
llarrisburg:  WQAN,  Scranton;  and  WE- 
RE, Wilkes-Barre,  beside  occasional  use 
by  others.  The  object  of  these  talks  is  to 
tell  consumers  the  best  "buy"  on  the 
market,  how  to  determine  quality  in 
purchasing,  and  other  similar  information 
of  interest  and  value  to  the  housewife. 
Some  of  the  talks  which  have  been 
broadcast,  cover  apples,  pieaches,  grapes, 
cherries,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
milk,  mushrooms,  eggs,  dressed  poultry, 
honey  and  maple  syrup. 

The  Bureau  will  glady  send  copies  of 
these  talks  to  all  radio  stations  in  the  State 
which  request  them,  George  A  .Stuart, 
director  of  the  Bureau,  states. 

Uncle  Ab  says  better  times  will  come 
back  as  soon  as  we  think  more  about 
tomorrow  than  we  do  about  yesterday. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ReprCHenling  over  22.(H)()  Dairy  I'arincr* 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

OFFICERS 

II.  I).  Allehach.  President 

I'rederick  Shangle.  Vice  Preiident 

I.  R.  /ullers.  Secretary 

August  A.  Miller.  Assistant  Secretary 

Riihert  r.  Brintnn.  Treasurer 

I-".  M.  Twining.  Assist.int  Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 

M.  1).  Allehach.  Tra'>t>e.  Montgonnery  Co..  Pa. 
S.  K.  Andrews.  Hurloclc.  Dorchester  Co..  Md. 
J.  H.  Bennetch.  Sheridan.  R.  D  .  Lebanon  Co.. 

Pa.  , 

Ira  J.  Book,  Strasburg.  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 
l-'red.  Bleiler.  Lynville.  Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 
Robert  K.  Brinton.  West  Chester.  Chester  Co.. 

Pa. 
H.  W.  Cook.  Newark.  New  Castle  Co  .  Del. 
F..  H    Donovan.  Smvrna.  R.  D..  Kent  Co..  Del. 
K.   Nelson  James.  Rising  Sun.  Cecil  Co..  Md. 
J    W.  Keith.  Centerville.  Queen  Annes  Co..  Md. 
A.  R.  Marvel.  Ksston.  Tallmt  Co..  Md. 
Wm.  Mendenhall.  Duwninglown.  Chester  Co.. 

Pa. 
I    V.  Otto,  Carlisle.  R    I).  Cu-nberland  Co  .  Pa. 
Chester  H.  Gross.  Manchester.  York  Co..  Pa. 
C.    K.    Preston.    Nottingham.    R.    D..    Chester 

Co..  Pa. 
Alliert  .Sarig.  Bowers.  Berks  Co.    Pa. 
John  Carvel  Sutton.   Kennedyv.lle.   Kent  Co.. 

Md. 
I'rederick    Shanxle.    Trenton.    R.    D..    Mercer 

Co..  N.J. 
C:.  C.  lullman.  Mount  H  illy.  Burlington  Co.. 

N    J 
R.  I.  Tussev.  Hollidaysburg.  Blair  Co..  Pa 
I  larrv  B.  Stewart.  Alexandria.  Huntington  Co.. 

M.  I..  Stitt.  .Spruce  Hill.  Juanila  Co.,  Pa. 

S    U.  Troutinan.  He  Iford.  R.  D..  Bedford  Co.. 

Pa 
f".  M.  Twining.  Newtown.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 
I-.  P.  Willits.  Ward.  Delaware  Co..  Pa. 

A.  B.    Wadlington.    Woolslown.    .Salem    Co.. 

N.  ). 

B.  H.  Welty.  Waynesboro.  Franklin  Co..  Pa. 

Executive  Committee 

H.  D.  Allebaf  h.  C'haiiman 
I  re  lerick  Shangle  A.  H.  WaddinRlon 

I      P.  Willits  K.  Nelson  James 

R.   I.    lussey  A.  R.  Marvel 

I-'..  H.  Donovan 


The  official  organ  also  annouricei 

inc  a»»ui.iaii«jii  nas  vwiiic  «Jui  UT  thci 
price  controversy  with  its  buyen, 
April  milk  holding  the  Class  I  pri^^ 
$1.90  and  raising  the  price  of  Cla«  || 
manufactured  milk  about  20  centi 
hundred  pounds.  This  agreemat. 
states,  "makes  arbitration  unticctn 
and  gives  us  a  much  sounder  price xt 
The  Class  11 A  milk,  going  into  a» 
buttermilk  and  cottage  cheese.  isSlJjp 
hundred  pound.i,  and  the  Class 
price  is  four  times  Chicago  extra  W) 
plus  20  cents  per  hundred.  Thij 
includes  milk  going  into  ice  cream  or 
for  starter  purposes. 

New  York  City 


Attend  National 

4-H  Club  Camp 

Selection  of  two  outstanding  4  1  I   club 
present    Pennsylvania    at    the 
[j.tu)wl  Club  Camp  in  Washington.   D 
.   |y„  15  to  21.  is  announced  by  A    L 
U,.,  ,tate  club  leader  of  the  Pennsylva 
^  State  College. 
John  Alwine.  of  Middletown,  Uaupl.in 
and  Paul  Coleman,  of  Lewistown, 
MilSin  county,  were  chosen. 

started   in   club   work    in    1927. 
he  was  a   member  of   the 


Alwine 

For  five  years 
D,„phin  county  baby  beef  club,  winning 
yt  prize  twice  and  second,  third,  and 
iventh  the  other  years.  As  a  corn  club 
ijember  in  1931  and  1932  he  won  second 
h  year.  Last  year  he  also  was 
7lamb club  and  placed  eighth.  l"or  the 
he    was   on    the   county 


pUce  eacn 

•  > 

put  two  years 
livestock  judging  team. 
He  has  participated  in  the  activities  at 
The  average  price  received  for  all Ca   Lj  State  Farm   Shows    and    four   State 
B  milk,  in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  ton   (Jib  weeks.    He  has  servetl  as  president 
3.3%    of    fat,    including    both   thtt  ■    |^  his  dubs  several   times,   taken  part  in 
direct  to  dealers  and  that  handled  m   p^jgnts  and  shows,  served   as  leader  in 

4^tlub  work  and  township  tuberculosis 

aidication,  and  helped  to  improve  com- 
Miiity  practices  in  feeding,  breeding,  and 


plants    operated    by    the    Association 
the    month    of    March,    will    amoiaii 
approximately     90     cents     per 
pounds,    says    the    "Dairymens'  Lof 
News.' 

The   net   pool    price    was  85  centi 
hundred  pounds. 

From  this  amount  7  cents  per  hw 
was  deducted  for  capital  account  (oraii 
certificates  of  indebtedness  will  lito 
issued.  The  cash  payment  to  thepn^ 
for  March  milk  was  78  cents  per  bua 
pounds. 


oop  production. 
Coleman  also  started  his  club  work  in 
1927.  For  four  years  he  belonged  to  a 
poUto  club,  placing  seventh,  tenth,  de- 
ntil, and  seventeenth.  In  1931  he 
atered  a  field  com  club,  placing  sixth. 
Lmi  year  he  continued  in  this  club  and 
■In  pew  sweet  corn. 
He  has  attended  four  county  and  two 
late  club  camps,  served  as  local  club 
leider,  and  has  influenced  better  farm 
piKtices  and  community  development. 
At  the  1931  county  club  camp  the  group 
fl(  which  he  was  leader  won  the  achieve- 
Btat  contest. 

In  1931  Coleman  was  selected,  with  two 
other  Mifflin  county  club  boys  to  assist  in 
the  State  Potato  Growers  Association 
booth  at  the  State  larm  Show.  These 
boy«  entered  the  potato  judg  ng  contest 
lodwon  the  first  prize  of  $73.  This  money 
ultimately  he  himself  falls  by  thewi*  wu  uied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these 
History    has    marked    these  coodiM    «i  nine  other  boys  from  the  county  at 


Cooperation 

((oMlinuel   (roiii   pane   I) 

must  inevitably  fall  and  that  ii  end 
what  confronts  the  dairyman  today 
produces  and  prcxiuces  1  lis  market 
be  invaded  by  dairymen  in  other  arai 
too  anxious  to  sell  their  products.  Ht» 
aim  to  go  into  business,  himself.  to« 
what  he  terms  the  middle  man's 
but    neglects    to   consider    his  I 


from  time  to  time,  only  too  often.  A 
succeed  but  many  are  driven  intolu 
We  lielieve  that  reasonable  considena 
of  the  marketing  situation  will  W' 
to  realize  that  the  safest  and  best  pia 
follow  is  to  go  along  with  your  paiW 
old.  established  cooperating  group,* 
its  leadership,  endeavor  to  meet,  byP" 
taking  effort,  its  program,  and  thus* 
on  until  brighter  days  appear. 

Truly  we  are  better  off  than  «« 
six  months  ago,  and  it  is  our  belie' 
before  very  long  we  will  again  nM 
selves   on    the    way    to    more  prosp* 
conditions.        This,    no    doubt 
courage  and  it  is  only  by  courage  •» 
business   practices   that   we  can  W 
succeed. 


Too  Good 

An  ad  wri 
through   the   country.      He  stoppw 
farm    house    and    asked    for    food 
was  offered  on  condition  that  he  »*» 


the  Letderahip  Training  School  and  State 
Club  Week  at  State  College.  The  same 
team  entered  the  state  corn  judging 
OBtest.  Last  year  Coleman  entered  the 
(Wiity  livestock  judging  contest,  taking 
int  in  cattle  judging  and  ninth  in  the 
ooatert. 

Other  activities  included  taking  part  in 
PifMnti,  reporting  on  club  work  at  the 
atension  association  annual  meeting, 
*ar  player  on  the  football  team,  member 
)f  the  dass  basketball  team,  captain  of 
M  community  baseball  team,  member  of 
w  Lewiatown  Reformed  church  consis- 
tey,  and  secretary  of  the  Sunday  school. 

The  agricultural  committee  of  the 
renniylvania  Bankers  Association  will 
'■wee  the  trip. 


Criticism  Has  a  Value 

If  Constructive 

Constructive  criticism  li.is  a  true  value. 
In  many  cases  such  criticism  is  welcomed 
as  it  may  be  of  some  aid  in  solving  some 
of  the  problems  and  programs  that  may 
be  under  consideration. 

Criticism  which  may  lead  to  workable 
plans   for   the   benefit   of    the   industry   is 

in  rtfjtrciai  vatuv,  i>«*  »«.  oii*>«»vi  ...^  !>•*«.&-•**»-*. 
SO  that  it  would  be  of  value  to  it  in  a 
broad  sense,  not  merely  individual  in  its 
character  or  provisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  criticism  that  is 
without  the  basis  of  fact,  so  called  de- 
structive criticism,  criticism  that  is 
designed  (or  the  purpose  of  misleading, 
or  befogging  the  issue  and  is  lacking  in 
the  true  basis  of  fact,  too  often  leads  to 
misunderstandings  and  to  abuses  of 
established  systems  and  may  ultimately 
lead  to  disaster. 

It  must  be  lx)rnc  in  mind,  in  these  days 
of  stress  that  business  conditions  generally 
are  licing  operated  under  most  trying 
circumstances,  readjustments  are  most 
difficult  to  obtain,  because  of  the  many 
uncertainties  which  surround  their  oper- 
ations. 

Mere  arguments  do  not  convince  the 
business  man  today.  1  le  must  be  definitely 
shown  that  every  phase  of  the  program 
involved  has  lieen  cared  for,  and  so 
cared  for  that  there  can  be  no  possibility 
of  misunderstanding  in  any  direction 
There  must  be  no  "snap  judgment", 
every  program  must  be  worked  out,  strict- 
ly upon  its  own  merits. 

Calm  leadership  and  one  hundred  per 
cent  cooperation  are  of  the  utmost  neces- 
sity in  every  one  of  our  problems  today 

If  the  leadership  is  given  the  proper 
opportunity,  we  believe  that  the  situation 
will  undoubtedly  adjust  itself,  but  we 
must  remember  also  that  many  of  our 
problems  cannot  be  solved  over  night. 

In  the  settling  of  some  one  problem 
many  others  may  l)c  involved,  larger  and 
wider  production  and  distribution  areas 
must  l)c  considered.  Many  new  groups 
may  have  entered  the  field  and  probably 
also  addc-d  competition.  The  cooperation 
of  all  of  these  elements  must  lie  secured 
if  u  full  measure  of  success  is  to  be  attained 
for  all. 

There  may  be,  no  doubt,  a  happy 
medium  in  all  these  things  and  there  is 
one.  no  doubt,  for  the  dairy  industry. 
Cooperative  effort,  cooj>erative  coopera- 
tives and  a  cooperative  membership,  co- 
operatively minded,  are  the  factors  that 
should  be  dominant  in  the  solution  of 
many  of  our  problems  today. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  one  reason  why  the 
world  does  not  go  ahead  faster  is  because 
most  folks  fear  and  dislike  their  betters 

A  white  Plymouth  Rock  pullet,  owmed 
by  (lerald  Leasure  of  Tioga  county,  laid 
133  eggs  in  173  days  in  the  4-H  laying 
test  at  I  lorseheads. 


it.  On  learning  that  he  was  an  ad 
the  farmer  offered  a  good  'I'""" 
ad  to  sell  his  farm.  The  ad  was  '^ 
and  the  farmer  read  it  carefully. 'li* 
a  minute,  then  tore  it  up,  »*yi* 
that's  my  farm,  1  wouldn't  selli'"' 
money.  "^^ 

I-ertilizer  makes  but  four  pe' ■* 
the  cost  of  growing  potatoes,  andiFy 
amounts  to  slightly  less  than  thet*" 
cost. 


Two  dairy  bulls  in  the  Niagara-Orleans 
(New  York  .State)  dairy  herd,  improve- 
ment association  sired  daughters  that  gave 
4(K)  iMunds  of  fat,  or  more,  in  a  year. 
Unfortunately,  both  sires  were  butchered 
before  these  records  were  known. 


'n  one  county  52  farmers  were  stopped 
teroutof  workwa»tn«|b^  j^,;^^^.^^    ^^^^.^    ^.|l^    ^^.^^    ^^    ^ 

"W  milk  infection,  and  the  loss  to  the 
•wiMrj  in  10  days  was  $1,360.  The  cause 
*•»  discovered  and  removed.  A  farmer 
■^l  difficulty  with  milk  tests  at  his  plant 
'^  »t4ted  his  loss  at  $200.  This  cause 
*••  located  and  corrected.  Lower  tests 
"  •  large  city  milk  plant  than  on  the 
"■"  resulted  in  a  search  for  the  cause. 

**•  found  that  there  was  inadequate 
^"^i  m  the  weighing  tank  from  which 
*«ple»  were  taken  A  device  was  ar- 
""W  to  provide  (or  thorough  mixing. 
"*'""  to  the  farmers  increased  $700  a 
I"*^  M  »  result  of  using  this  device.    - 

"«>•  Economict  NewB." 


Quality  Milk 

1  he  liig  factor  for  the 
inainlaiitance  of  vour 
luarla-t,  lioth  as  to  the 
volume  of  consumption 
and  as  (o  price 

Healthy  Cows 

Clean  Milking  Methods 

Proper  Cooling 

ARE  LEADING  FACTORS 


TUBULAC  < 

INCI^f:ASE»     rCOflTS 


''ITHULAR  cooling  and  aeration  of  milk  means  better  milk  improves 
^^llavor  s;ifcKUanls  against  souring.  "Rejects"  arc  avoided.  Losses  are 
avoided.  And  in  those  sections  wher«-  milk  is  graded  the  properly  cooled 
and  aer.itcd  product  brings  a  better  price.  And  a  gofKl  tubular  crwler  doesn't 
(obt  you  a  lot  of  money.  An  Oriole  Genuine  Tubular  Cooler,  .Model  A,  .3,3 
gals,  an  hour,  will  cost  you  only  $26.00  -Model  13,  50  gals,  an  hour,  only 
$,^1.00,  plus  triiisjiortation  charges.  Oriole  Tubular  Coolers  have  always 
been  [loinilar  with  dairymen.  -No  soldered,  h.ird-to-rlcan  corners  between 
tubes  swinging  si)out-ten  \W  tubes,  with  big  return  bends  give  wonderful 
cooling  c.ipacity  improved  trough  -strongly  built  light  weight.  All  the 
c(X)ling  efficiency  of  big  coolers  in  coolers  of  just  the  right  sizes  an<l  cajxicities 
for  your  dairy.    Write  for  literature. 

CriERRY-BURRELL  CORPORATIOll 

Philadelphia,  2324  Market  St.  Pittsburgh,  1139  P«m  Ave. 

Baltimore,  Russell  &  Ostend  Sts. 


r: 


^y^ 


.v/ 


^:-o-c^ 


^ 


"•jv 


v.>.-  Here's  a  new  chemical  discovery  that  ab- 
rsolutely  RIDS  YOUR  LAWN  of  dande- 
. ,  lions,  buckhorn,  plantain,  dock,  thistle  and 
^other  tap-rooted  and  crown-rooted  WEEDS 

over  night.  Quick  and  positive  action. 

WEED-TOX 


DOES  NOT  HARM 
REST  OF  LAWN 


Easily  snd  quickly  applied  without  injury  to  grass  or 
other  ilc^irnble  vcRCtation.  but  is  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED  TO  KILL  WEEDS,  niakinu  it  inipos- 
Bible  for  ihein  to  revive,  even  after  only  one  application. 

WEEDS  GO  IN  24  HOURS 

One  dollar  bottle  is  sunicient  to  rid  the  average  siie 
li.wn  of  these  weeds.  Sent  complete  with  applicator  and 
full  instructions.  No  mixing— no  fixing— no  ipraycr — 
nothing  else  to  buy. 

V.  &  M.  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
222  W.  A.,  Galesburg,  Michigan 


<  V.  a  M.  Product*  Co. 
I  222  W.A.,  Calnburg.  Mich. 
J      Enclosed  is  $1.  PliHse 
I  send  ni;  1  bottle  WEED- 
I  TOX  with  applicator. 

I  Name . . — . 


ONE 

DROP  does 
the  WORK 


•AddrcM  


TO  OUR  READERS 

Of  course  you  read  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review  maybe  not 
every  one  of  you—  but  neverthe- 
less you  should. 

In  addition  to  quoting  official 
Inter-State  Milk  Prices,  it  keeps 
you  informed  on  what  is  being 
done  in  dairying,  in  agriculture 
generally,  and  if  you  just  gave 
it  a  few  minutes  of  your  spare 
time,  we  feel  that  you  will  be 
interested. 

And  another  thing  you  know 
wc  carry  a  quite  complete  line  of 
advertising  dairy  advertising, 
so  to  speak.  Maybe  these  ad- 
vertisers can  solve  some  of  your 
farm  problems.  Its  worth  the 
try.  Write  them,  telling  them 
that  you  saw  their  "ad"  in  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review — and 
then  shoot  your  inquiry  to  them. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  March,  1953: 

No.  Inspections  Made 2006 

Sediment  Teats 4229 

Meetings 17 

Attendance 1934 

Reels  Movies 0 

No   Miles  Traveled 28,650 

During  the  month  32  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  38  dairies 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  was 
up. 

To  date  233, 1 1 7  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 
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•A. 

Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
HELL  PHONE  No.  1 

• 


WARNER 
LIME 

for  all  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

tJ|anifr((,om4iiin^. 

PHILADELPHIA 


"Tomato  Plants" 

Marglobe  and  Greater  Baltimore  varie- 
tiea  grown  in  the  open  fields  of  Southern 
Georgia  ready  for  shipment  about  May 
3th.  The  kind  that  live  and  produce 
growers  large  profits  under  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  Price  $2.75  a  thous- 
and delivered  at  zone  nearest  Elxpress 
Station. 

Will  supply  growers  in  the  East  with 
millions  of  these  fine  stalky  plants.  Mail 
orders  and  Correspondence  aa  aoon  aa 
possible  to  this  office. 

GEORGE  C.  ROGERS,  Jr. 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 


Cheap   Printing   for  Dairymen 

Letterheads,  Statements,  Invoices, 
Circulars,  Cards,  Labels. 

Price  for  Standard  Bond  Paper 

1000— $2.00 
5000— $6.00 

Write  for  samples  and  complete 
quotations. 

DAVID  NICHOLS  &  CO. 

KINGSTON,  GEORGIA 


Barclay  Farms 

Ayrshires  Secure 
Creditable  Pro- 
duction Record 

During  the  month  of  March,  the  four- 
teen Ayrshires  in  the  herd  owned  by 
Barclay  Farms,  West  Chester.  Pennsyl- 
vania, made  the  excellent  production 
average  of  692  pounds  of  3.88%  milk, 
and  26.87  pounds  of  butterfat,  testing 
under  Ayrshire  1  lerd  Test  rules,  according 
to  Superintendent  of  Advanced  Registry 
W.  A.  Kyle,  of  the  National  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association  at  Brandon.  Ver- 
mont. 

Under  the  Herd  Test  rules,  each 
animal  is  included  in  the  herd  average. 
regardleM  of  her  age  or  stage  of  lactation. 


Farm  Income 

Declines  57  Per       F 
Cent  In  4  Years 

A  decline  of  nearly  $6,800,000,000  in 
gross  farm  income  from  1929  to  1952  or 
about  57  per  cent  is  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Gross  income 
from  farm  production  m  IVJi  was  $3,143,- 
000,000;  value  of  products  retained  from 
consumption  $942,000,000,  cash  income, 
or  the  value  of  products  actually  sold,  was 
$4,201,000,000,  and  production  expenses 
were  $2,899,000,000.  leaving  $1,302,000,- 
000  for  farmers  after  production  expenses 
were  deducted. 

Gross  farm  income  last  year  was  the 
lowest  in  23  years  of  statistical  records  by 
the  bureau.  Cash  income  declined  from 
$10,286,000,000  in  1929  to  $4,201,000,000 
in  1932.  a  decline  of  59  per  cent.  Total 
production  expenses,  including  wages  to 
hired  labor,  interest  and  taxes  payable, 
declined  from  $5,629,000,000  to  $2,899.- 
000,000  during  the  same  period. 

The  bureau  points  out  that  "income 
available  for  farmers'  capital,  labor,  and 
management  last  year  provided  no  return 
on  investment,  and  fell  short  by  nearly 
$1,200,000,000  of  paying  the  farm  family 
for  their  labor  even  at  the  reduced  wage 
rates  for  hired  labor."  This  is  the  third 
successive  year  in  which  the  income  avail- 
able to  farm  operators  after  paying 
production  expenses  has  been  insufficient 
to  provide  a  return  to  the  farm  family  for 
their  labor  equal  to  that  of  hired  labor. 

The  bureau  reports  a  sharp  reduction 
in  the  inventory  value  of  farm  capital. 
All  land  and  buildings  which  had  a  value 
of  about  $48,000,000,000  in  the  spring  of 
1929  were  down  in  value  to  about  $37,- 
000.000,000  in  1932.  The  value  of  live- 
stock on  farms  during  this  interval  de- 
clined from  about  $6,600,000,000  to  about 
$3,500,000,000.  The  bureau  adds  that 
"since  land  values  and  livestock  prices 
continued  to  decline  during  1932,  and 
since  farmers'  purchases  of  farm  machin- 
ery were  unusually  small  in  1932,  the 
total  value  of  farm  capital  was  materially 
smaller  at  the  beginning  of  1933  than  at 
the  beginning  of  1932." 

The  bureau  points  out  that  although 
the  reduction  in  farm  income  from  1929 
to  1932  was  general  for  all  farm  products, 
producers  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  general  fared  better  than  did 
the  producers  of  crops.  Since  1929  the 
gross  Income  from  crops  has  declined 
about  61  per  cent,  whereas  income  from 
livestock  and  livestock  products  declined 
about  53  per  cent  The  income  from  hogs 
in  1932  was  about  one-third  that  in  1929. 
Gross  Income  from  dairy  products  is 
reported  to  have  declined  less  than  that 
for  any  other  major  commodity  during 
the  four-year  period. 

A  part  of  the  decrease  in  farmers' 
exjxinditures  the  last  four  years  is  attri- 
buted to  price  reductions  on  commodities 
that  farmers  buy,  but  most  of  the  decrease 
was  due  to  a  sharp  reduction  in  farmer 
buying.  Expenditures  for  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  and  repairs  in  1932  were  only 
about  16  per  cent  of  1929  expenditures, 
and  for  automobiles  and  trucks  only  15 
per  cent  of  the  buying  in  1929. 

This  sharp  curtailment  in  purchases  of 
machinery  and  repairs  on  buildings  means 
that  farmers  are  using  up  their  capital 
equipment,  and  if  it  is  long  continued  it 
will  tend  to  restrict  farm  production. 

The  ranking  of  the  principal  lines  of 
production  in  gross  value  as  shown  by 
these  estimates  places  milk  first,  poultry 
and  eggs  second,  hogs  third,  and  cattle 
and  calves  fourth  in  the  livestock  group. 
Among  the  crops  the  vegetable  group 
ranked  first,  cotton  and  cottonseed  second, 
fruiu  and  nuU  third,  and  grain*  fourth. 


Farm  Price  Index  'H 

Highest  In  Five  Months 

Rising  prices  of  farm  products  carried 
the  farm  price  index  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  to  53  as  of  April 
15  up  3  points  since  March  15,  and  to 
the  highest  figure  since  last  November. 
TU-  '^J--  ^•>  A^nril  15  B  v<>><r  avo  was  59. 
The  bureau  notes  that  changes  in  whole- 
sale prices  of  farm  products  at  the  large 
terminal  market  centers  indicate  further 
advances  in  prices  paid  farmers  smce 
April  15. 

There  were  gains  in  prices  paid  farmers 
for  nearly  all  the  twenty-seven  commodi- 
ties included  in  the  index,  from  March 
15  to  April  15,  with  grains  in  the  lead. 
The  farm  price  of  cotton  was  unchanged; 
farm  prices  of  calves,  milk,  and  hogs 
declined  slightly.  Prices  of  milk  declined 
seasonally  to  the  lowest  point  on  record, 
says  the  bureau. 

Advances  in  the  price  indexes,  by 
commodity  groups,  were:  grains,  up  I  I 
points;  fruits  and  vegetables,  up  6; 
chickens  and  eggs,  up  2;  meat  animals 
and  cotton  and  cottonseed,  up  1  point. 
The  April  15  index  for  dairy  products 
was  the  same  as  in  March. 

The  advance  in  the  combined  index 
during  the  month,  coincident  with  a  con- 
tinued decline  estimated  for  prices  farmers 
pay  for  articles  purchased,  resulted  in  a 
further  increase  in  the  ratio  of  prices 
received  to  prices  paid.  This  ratio,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer's  dollar",  advanced  to 
53  percent  of  the  pre-war  average  on 
April  15,  compared  with  50  percent  on 
March  15. 

The  farm  price  of  hogs  at  $3.21  per 
100  pounds  on  April  15.  was  about  10 
percent  below  the  price  a  year  ago.  The 
hog-corn  ratio  on  April  1 5  was  1 1 .4  the 
same  as  in  April  1932.  The  bureau  attri- 
butes the  advance  in  prices  of  corn  from 
March  15  to  April  15  to  the  general  ad- 
vance in  prices  of  grains.  The  average 
farm  price  of  corn  on  April  15  was  28.2 
cents  a  bushel. 

The  farm  price  of  wheat  on  April  1 5 
reached  44.8  cents  a  bushel,  the  highest 
price  recorded  since  November  1931. 
Prospects  for  the  smallest  winter  wheat 
crop  since  1904,  delayed  seeding  of  the 
spring  wheat  crop,  increasing  evidence 
that  at  the  close  of  the  present  crop 
marketing  season,  the  carry-over  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  will  be  smaller  than 
that  of  a  year  ago.  and  the  possibility 
that  agricultural  and  financial  legislation 
would  result  in  a  sustained  rise  in  the 
general  level  of  commodity  prices  contri- 
buted to  the  price  rise. 

Prices  paid  farmers  for  cotton  averaged 
6. 1  cents  a  pound  on  April  1 5,  the  same 
as  on  March  15,  but  about  7  percent 
higher  than  in  April  1932.  The  bureau 
says  that  domestic  consumption  of 
American  cotton  was  about  5  percent 
larger  during  the  present  marketing 
season  August  1932  to  March  1933  - 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
earlier,  but  that  textile  stocks  are  reported 
as  having  increased  during  recent  weeks, 
and  exports  have  lagged. 

l-armers  were  getting  42.4  cents  per 
bushel  for  potatoes,  on  the  average,  on 
April  1 5,  prices  having  advanced  9  per- 
cent since  March  1 5  principally  on 
account  of  a  decline  in  shipments  of  old 
crop  potatoes  and  indications  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  1933  planted  acreage.  Prices 
of  eggs  went  contrary  to  the  average 
seasonal  decline  the  last  five  years,  and 
advanced  about  2  percent  during  the 
month  ended  April  15.  At  10.3  cents  per 
dozen,  the  April  I  5  farm  price  was  about 
1  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
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. Mt^lli 

World  Dairy  Prospecti 

Best   Danish   butter   is   now  beinj^ 
ported  at  10  cents  a  pound.    On  thd^ 
don   market.    New  Zealand  exporteti,,, 
realizing   the  equivalent  of    10.5  c«t,, 
pound  on  finest  butter  and  6  to  7  o 
on    cheese.       New    York   prices  have 
vanced   to  21    cents  on   butter  and 
cents  on  cheese  as  of  April  I  3.    Stocki, 
butter  in  storage  on  iviarch  i  were  ligt^ 
than  a  year  earlier  in  the  United  Stj. 
and  Canada  and  more  than  twice  aihti 
in    Great    Britain.       European  exportt 
countries  provided  a  combined  export; 
1932   that   was  smaller   than   in  1931  [ 
about    14  percent  while  Southern  Hat, 
sphere    exports    were    10    percent  Wje 
European  sources  continued  during  Mitc 
to    provide    smaller    surpluses    of  butig 
than    a    year    earlier    while    importi  mn 
continental      European     countries   «(>, 
reduced  even   more   than  were  Europaj 
exports.       With    imports    into   Germit 
restricted   to  a   far   smaller  volume  tk 
even    a   year   ago,    the   total   quantity  c 
European  butter  reaching  British  mitt 
during  March  slightly  exceeded  theMirt 
imports  of   last  year.      Total  arrivali; 
butter    in    Great    Britain    from   Austtj., 
and  New  Zealand  during  March  amountK 
to  58,727,000  pounds  against  27.281.(1) 
pounds  in  March  of  last  year.    Estimii: 
of    the    Empire    Marketing    Board  u 
March    31    place   the   arrivals  from  tlio 
two  dominions  during  April  of  thij  ya 
at      approximately      45,(XX),000     poijM 
against   37.000,000  pounds  in  April,  19. 
and    indicate    that    supplies   during  Mi 
will    lie   above,    and    in   June  below,  h 
April  figure,   with   the  increase  over  m 
responding  months  of  last  year  becooa 
more  marked.    With  a  margin  at  ptoe 
of  about  10  cenU  over  finest  New  Zeik 
butter  in  London  on  butler  of  compina 
grade   in    New    York,    together  with  i? 
heavy  stocks  on  hand,  these  estlmalo; 
prospective    dominion    supplies    indna 
that  unless  exchange  quotations  undof 
a  sufficient  shift  to  become  an  importu: 
factor,   a   potential   market   exisU  in  ft 
United  States.     Some  further  indicita 
of  this  tendency  is  afforded  by  the  car 
plete   disappearance   during    Fcbruan 
our    trade    in    evaporated    and   powdtn 
milk  in  Great  Britain. 


Farm  Exports 

Smallest  for  March 
In  Nineteen  Yean 

Volume  ex[X)rts  of  farm  producU  ; 
March  had  an  index  of  67  compared  r: 
7 1  in  February,  and  with  1 1 1  in  Mr- 
1932,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Ar 
cultural  Elconomlcs.  This  year's  M>' 
index  was  the  lowest  for  that  montt 
nineteen  years.  Excluding  cotton.  : 
March  index  was  59. 

The  index  of  exports  of  wheat  i" 
flour  in  March  at  24,  made  a  new  1^ 
record  for  any  month.  Total  expof*" 
wheat  and  flour  for  the  season  up ' 
March  31  were  36.231.000  busheii. 
about  one-third  the  volume  of  «!»- 
during  the  corresponding  nine  montw- 
the  preceding  season.  But  exporU ' 
other  grains,  expecially  barley  and  cC- 
were  larger  this  March  than  !»»'■  "' 
larger  this  season  than  last. 


Cow  Testing  Associations 

Bucks  County  Herd  Improvement  Association 

Group  No.   1 

E^RL  Whitman,  Tester  W.  I  \  Gref.nawalt.  County  Agent 

elation   finished   its  fifth   year.   March    I.    1933.   with   twenty  four  whole 

mbers 
During 


1 


This  association  ||;[';,"^^'^;"^(' J,;,";'forairor  part  of  the  year  was  513 


^'oTn'^'the  yea'r  eighty-two  cows  were  disposed  of   for  the   following  reasjms 
^production  18 


1 1  ( 
The  results 


Year 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


udder  troubles  3.  sterility  I  3.  old  age  7.  tuberculosis  3,  accident  Z. 
J.;rj/  niirpnsefl  31.  other  reasons  3. 
of  the  five  years  testing  was  as  follows: 

Av.  No.  Cows  Eb.s  Milk 

363.18  ft.l44 

408  74  8.395 

267  52  7.805 

419  09  8.138 

423  20  7.948 


Lbs.  Butterfat 

320  4 
327   I 


318 
324 
336 


The  results  for  whole  year  members  are  as  follows: 


A„„aBe  No.  of  Cows  in  A.ssociation 

Se  per  Cow;  Lbs.  Milk  

Lbs.  Butterfat 

Percentage  of  Butterfat 

Value  of  Product 

Cost  of  Rpughage  (including  pasture). 

Cost  of  Grain 

Total  cost  of  Feed  

Total  of  product  above  f'eed  Cost 

Return  per  $1.00  expended  for  Feed. 

Feed  Costs  per  100  lbs.  Milk 

Feed  Costs  per  lb.  Butterfat 


423.20 

7948 

336  4 

4  23 

$205  89 

45  32 

32  21 

77  53 

128  36 

2  66 

.98 

23 


Fourteen  herds  with  an  average  of  five  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  "verage  pro- 
duction of  WO  pounds  of  butterfat.     Sixty-five  cows  produced  over  400  lbs.  of  butterfat. 


The  11th  Annual  Dairy  Exposition' 
the  students  of  Pennsylvania  State 
lege,    will    be   staged    at    the   Collep ' 
Saturday.  May  13th. 

Seventy  animals  representing  tn« 
shire.    Brown   Swiss,    Guernsey.  H<w 
and  Jersey  breeds  will   be  fitted  for" 
show.      Dairy   extension   specialists 
the  college  will  be  the  judges. 

The  dairy  cattle  judging  is  sche^i^ 
for  Wednesday.  May  10th.  and  the  J' 
producu  on  Tburaday,  May  I  Ith.  I" 


Bucks  County  Herd  Improvement  Association 

Group  No.  2 
Th«  group  finished  its  tenth  year  March   1st.   1933    with  twenty-four  whole  year 
members     The  total  number  of  cows  for  all  or  part  of  the  year  was  WO. 

During  the  year  «:venty-three  cows  were  disposed  of    or  the  foHowing  reasons: 
l^pr^uction  32.  udder  troubles  9.  sterility  6.  abortion  2. . lealh  I ,  old  age  2.  tuberculo- 
M  5,  accident  3.  sold  for  dairy  purfx>se8  12,  other  reasons  1 
The  results  for  the  ten  years  testing  are  as  follows: 

Year  Av   No  Cows  Lb.s   Mii.k  Lbs   Butterfat 

,924  247  46  7.724  284  3 

925  380  68  7.549  27 

926  406  35  7.552  28     I 

927  366  07  7.6«>6  301  6 
,928                         356  56                         7.879  313  8 

1929  363   18  8,214  331  8 

1930  29175  8.164  3  00 

1931  271   76  8.525  316  3 
932  360  01  8.974  338  8 

1933  408  36  8.4(X,  329  9 

The  result  for  the  whole  year  members: 

Average  No   Cows  in  Association f}^    '^ 

Average  per  Cow:  Lbs    Milk »'{"'» 

Lbs    Butterfat       ^^9  9 

Percentage  of  Butterfat , , ,i   cf 

Value  of  Product    *' ,7  ,,7 

Cost  of  Roughage \'    "' 

Cost  of  (irain                      11,^!, 

Total  Cost  of  Feed            72  92 

Value  of  Protluct  alxive  Feed     ,    ,u 

Returns  for  $1  00  ex[>endcd          2    58 

Feed  Cost  j>er  KX)  lbs.  Milk                   »/ 

Feed  Cost  per  lb    Butterfat  2/ 
Smteen  herds,  with  an  average  of  5  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  average  production 
oi  300  lbs  butterfat.     Sixty-eight  cows  produced  over  4(K)  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Montgomery  Cow  Testing  Association  No.  2 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY.   PA, 
David  1 1    Magill.  Tester  R.  G.  Waltz,  County  Agent 

The  Montgomery  Cow  Testing  Association.  No  2.  finished  its  fifth  year  [>cember 
l«.  1932.  with  21  whole  year  ineml>er8  There  were  597  cows  in  the  Association 
unng  all  or  part  of  the  year. 

The  reports  for  the  five  years  testing  are  as  follows: 

Yfar  Av    No.  Cows  Lbs   Milk  Lbs.  Butterfat 

1928  412  24  7.157  282  9 

1929  355  71  6.931  288   i 

1930  395  30  7,239  3019 

1931  424  79  7.181  297  5 

1932  412  86  7.973  331   7 

Reports  on  the  whole  year  members  are  as  follows: 

Total  Average  Number  of  Cows  in  the  Association 412  86 

Average  per  Cow:  Lbs.  of  Milk 7,973 

Lbs   of  Butterfat .,.1    '^ 

Value  of  Product $254  95 

Cost  of  r<oughage.  including  pasture 1?  l. 

Cost  of  Grain                  ]'    /' 

Total  Cost  of  Feed «<»  «4 

Value  of  Product  over  Feed  Cost I  7 1    II 

Return  for  $1  00  expended  for  Feed 3    15 

Feed  Cost  per  100  lbs.  Milk FOI 

Feed  Cost  per  pound  of  Butterfat 24 

,  Ejghteen  herds,  with  an  average  of  five  or  more  cows,  exceeded  an  average  pro- 
*"*'»•  of  300  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Fifty-eight  cows  produced  over  400  pounds  of  butter- 
'•'  ""nn«  the  year. 


A  New  Voice 
On  The  Radio 

"Nan  Wynn" 


Who  Broadcasts  For 
The  Dairy  Council 


Over  Station 

WLIT 

Every  Friday  at  12:45  p.m. 


On  Cookery 
Subjects 


May    5th     "Feeding  My  Family  at  $2.00  a  piece       | 
per  Week" 


May  13th     "Dinners  for  Seven  Days' 


May  19th     "My    Family    Well    f^ed    on    $12.00    a 
Week" 


May  26th     "Mealtime  in  Springtime' 


(U^ 


(This  series  of  fifteen-minute  radio  broadcasts  is 
given  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  While  it  is  a  part  of  the 
educational  program  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  to  aid  in  maintaining  the 
consumption  of  milk  in  the  city,  the  talks  will 
contain  information  and  recipes  of  interest  to  ail 
housekeepers.) 
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25% 
SAVINGS 


SECURITY 


100% 
PROTECTlOi 


RATES  25%  to  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES- 

THAT'S  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU 

No  automobile  owner  can  afford  the  extravagant  risk  of  being  unprotected.  ,. 

A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.  And  the  future,  too.  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  reliable  automobil, 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands.  | 

Learn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  are  for  your  car;  you  will  realize  that  a  single  accident  may  cost  you  more  than  you,| 
premium  for  ten  years. 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy 
covering  in  the  United  State*  and  Canada,  at  a 
saving  of  25%  to  3055.  Truck  Insurance  at  a 
25%  saving. 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has 
made  a  net  gain  of  53%  in  pre- 
mium writings  for  1932  over   1931 


COMPENSATION 

Our  Workman's  Compensation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employe!'  and  has  declared  a  15%  dividened  for 
1932  on  Commercial  risks  and  5%  on  sawmilling 
and  coal  mining — nothing  on  quarrying 


SEE  ANY  OF  OUR  LOCAL  AGENTS-THERE  IS  ONE  LOCATED  NEAR  YOU 

Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

CLip_jms_  AND_  MAO-  _Jop^'*'^'I_  2Pi.'S.^iFS_  IPJi  ±'i__^2  _J(y^ 

PENNSYLVANIA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS  MUTUAL  GENTLEMEN:  I  am  interested  in 

CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Compensation  Insurance  .     -     -     -     Q 

HARRISBURG.  PA.  Truck  or  Automobile  Insurance      -     Q 

It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever. 


N, 


amt. 


Address 


STREET  AND  NUMBER 

Business Payroll 


CITY  COUNTY 

.Make  of  Car Model 


Jtv 


EAD  THE, 


Milk  Producers 
Review 

rK'eep  Posted  Onl 
*lMarket  CondiiionsX* 


Check  Your  Milk  Prices  on  Official  Quotations 

(See  Page  5) 


Do  Your  Women  Folks  Read  the 

"HOME     ANDO 
HEALTH   PAGE" I 

IT  WILL  INTEREST  THEM 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

REFRIGERATING 
COMPRESSORS 

Are  Sold  by  Authorized  Dealer*  Only 

at  a  Savings  of  25^^  or  More! 


FOR  MILK  COOLING  AND  STORAGE  USES 


And  don't  forget  the  Advertisements.  Maybe  you  can 
save  money — and  when  you  do  write  the  advertisers,  tell 
them  you  saw  their  ad  in  the  "Milk  Producers  Review". 


Thousiincis  of  these  sturd;. 
heavy  duty  compressors  «« 
in  use  on  the  most  mnden 
dairy  farms  in  the  Ea»t- 
and  bring  the  highest  recoB; 
mendation  from  dealer  ai»l 
user.  Very  economical'" 
great  surplus  |)ouer— »™ 
remarkal>ly  trouble  fr» 
Ixjwest  delivered  and  insUB 
ed  prices  give  authorized  F»c- 
torv  Dealer  amole,  suhsUn 
tial  profit,  hut  eliminates  d» 
triliutors'  discount  —  W' 
your  customer  25  per  centm 
morel 

"M&E"  Dairy  Cabinet  Compressor  of  750  to  1 100  lb.  I.  M.  C.  Others  from 
175  lb.  up.  Complete  with  starter  and  thermo  cutout.  Electric  or  gawli* 
driven  to  fit  available  power  conditions. 

Territori/  open  Jor  mdJUionat  authorized  dealers.  Complete  free  training  schoi- 
Jfondai/,  Tue.rdai/,  If'edne.cdai/  oj  each  u'eek  free  at  Philadelphia  plant.  '^''''' 
wire,  phone  at  once. 

Seventh  Year  in  Electric  Refrigeration 


MERCHANT6.EVAN5  COMPANY 

CstlSbb    PHI  LADELPHIA.PA.    U.S. /I. 


ilk    P 


INTER-STATE 


-A 


.XIV 


^;^^]^^lii^KiTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THH  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THH 

Philadelphia.  I'a..  and  West  Chcste 


.^lisU 


.^i>,   Inc. 


ADVANCED 


EFFECTIVE  JUNE  1st,  1933 


Buying    Basis   Uniform   Throughout   Territory 


Subject  to  approval  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  prices  to  be  paid  producers  and  those  to  be  paid  by  consumers  were 
advanced  on  June  Ist.  pending  a  final  hearing  on  the  matter  to  be  held  at  an  early  date. 

The  new  basis  will  be  effective  on  all  milk  bought  or  sold,  throughout  the  entire  Philadelphia  Milk  area,  and  represents  mm.- 

mum  prices.  ,  .     . 

This  program  was  made  effective,  following  a  recent  trade  agreement  between  the  Inter-State  M.Ik  Producers    Assoc.at.on 

and  the  various  buyers  of  milk.  j     i      i 

A  formal  brief  representing  the  trade  agreement  has  been  prepared  and  subscribed  to  by  the  assoc.at.on  and  the  buyers, 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  Federal  authorities  for  their  approval. 

Important  factors  in  the  agreement  are  as  follows: 

All  milk  is  to  be  bought  on  the  allotment,  or  basic  and  surplus  plan.  (When  milk  is  bought  at  a  flat  price,  such  m.lk  must 
be  considered  as  basic  milk  and  paid  for  at  the  basic  price,  based  on  4%  butterfat  content.) 

Prices  for  all  grades  of  milk  and  cream,  retail  or  wholesale,  or  milk  for  relief  purposes  have  been  fixed  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment and  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Federal  authorities. 

The  whole  program  has  been  one  designed  to  give  the  producer  of  milk  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  to  prov.de  the 
producer  with  additional  revenue,  so  that  he  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  conduct  his  farm  bus.ness  on  a  fa.r  bas.s  and  to  re- 
ceive sufficient  funds  to  enable  him  to  become  a  factor  in  making  purchases  which  will  tend  to  l.ft  us  out  of  the  present  depress.on. 

It  has  been  a  stupendous  task,  both  upon  the  officers  of  your  association  and  upon  the  governmental  agencies,  .n  order  to 
solve  the  many  problems  that  have  had  to  be  considered  iri  bringing  about  this  program,  .n  order  to  make  the  benefic.al  effect  of 
the  program  immediately  effective. 

Many  detailed  problems  however  still  remain  to  be  worked  out  before  the  program  has  been  fully  adjusted.  Temporar.ly 
•ome  of  the  detailed  factors  will  have  to  be  continued  for  the  time,  but  all  these  things  will  ult.mately  be  solved,  and  solved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Under  the  present  program,  producers,  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  authorities,  will  not  be  permitted  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction. Plans  for  the  establishment  of  basic  milk  supplies  for  the  future  are  being  discussed  and  are  expected  to  be  ava.lable 
at  an  early  date. 

The  full  text  of  the  trade  agreement  which  has  been  presented  to  the  National  government  follows: 

This  tentative  marketing  agreement  has  been  proposed  and  drafted  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Association,  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange  and  the  other  dealers  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  who  signed  this  contract,  to  be  subm.tted  with 
application  for  public  hearing  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  D.  C. 

MARKETING  AGREEMENT 

As  used  in  this  agreement,  the  following  words  and  phrases  shall  be  defined  as  follows: 

A  "Contracting  producers"  means  and  includes  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  a  non-profit  corporation 
oreanized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  such  other  producers  and  associations  of  producers 
of  "fluid  milk"  sold  or  consumed  in  the  "Philadelphia  Milk  Shed"  as  may  become  parties  signatory  to  this  agreement 
according  to  the  terms  thereof. 

"Contracting  distributors"  means  and  includes  such  members  of  the  "Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange"  and  such  pur- 
chasers and  distributors  and/or  processors  of  "fluid  milk"  in  the  Ph.ladelph.a  M.lk  Shed  as  may  become  part.es 
signatory  to  this  agreement  according  to  the  terms  thereof. 

"Fluid  Milk"  means  and  includes  fluid  milk  and  fluid  cream,  and  such  fluid  derivatives  thereof  as  are  sold  by  "con- 
tract.nu  distributors"  in  the  "Philadelphia  Milk  Shed";  fluid  cream  consists  of  all  cream  used  except  that  cream  wh.ch 
goes  to  ice  cream  dealers  who  manufacture  ice  cream  for  sale  through  other  d.stributing  retailers  and/or  manufactured 
into  butter. 

The  "Dairy  Council"  means  "Philadelphia  Intcr-State  Dairy  Council",  a  non-profit  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  controlled  jointly  by  the  contracting  producers  and  contracting  distributors 
for  advertising  milk,  health  education,  and  quality  control. 

"Philadelphia  Milk  Shed"  means  and  includes  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  all  suburban  cities  within  the  "Phila- 
delphia Milk  Purchasing  Area",  defined  as  follows: 

(Continue<l  on  page  2) 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


No.«2 
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PRICES  OF  MILK  ADVANCE 


MILK     PPnnilCERS    REVIEW 
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I. 


2. 


3. 


Pennsylvania 

Adams        County 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bucks 

/->       t    •  •• 

Center 

Chester 

Columbia 

New  Jersey 

Atlantic     County 

Burlington 

Camden 

Cape  May 

Cumberland 

Gloucester 

Hunterdon 

Mercer 

Salem 


Production  Area 

Penna.  (Cont.) 

Cumberland  County 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 


(Continoad  irem  page  I) 

which  are  inextricably  interming 


Penna.  (Cont.) 

Lehigh  County 

Mifflin 

Montgomery 

Northampton 

Perry 

PKil»rfelnhia 

Schuylkill 
York 


Wf.st  Virginia 

Berkley  County 

Jefferson 


Maryland  Delaware 

Caroline         County  Kent  County 

Cecil  "  New  Castle 

Dorchester  "  Sussex 

Frederick 

Kent 

Queen  Annes 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

and — thoae  farms  supplying  the  following: 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  stations  at   Centreville, 

W.  Va. 

Abbotts  Dairies.  Inc..  stations  at  Spring  Creek.  Youngsville.  Port  Allegheny,  and 

Coudersport.  Pa. 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  Station  at  Staunton  and  to  the  terminal  at  Richmond.  Va. 

Samuel  D.  Miller's  station  at  Trout  Run,  Pa. 

It  is  understood  that  cream  as  per  attached  list  produced  outside  of  the  present 

milk  ahed  will  be  allowed  to  come  in  until  further  notice 

Sales  Area 
All   cities,    towns   and    suburban    areas  within  the  Production  Area. 
Additional  Sources  of   Regular  Cream  Supplies  Outside  of   Defined   Milk 


Spartansburg,    Pa  ,   und   Moorefield. 


Shed  not  Included  in  Sales  Area: 

SCOTT-POWF.LL 

Indiana  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

lloosier  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

Dairy  Lea  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

Dewart 

Woodlawn  Farm  Dairies 

Hernig 

Indiana  Condensed  Milk  Co 
Borden  Co. 
Borden  Co. 
Dairy  l^a 
Farmers  Fjtchange 

Abbotts 

Keystone  Dairy 

S.  D.  Miller 
Galloway 
Borden 
Borden 

Victor  Dairy 

SuprLEE 

Luick  Dairy 

F.  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  Stales. 

G.  "Act"  means  the  Act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  Act  to  relieve  the 
existing  national  economic  emer- 
gency by  increasing  agricultural 
purchasing  power,  to  raise  revenue 
for  extraordinar)  expenses  incurred 
by  reason  of  rukh  emergency,  to 
provide  emergency  relief  with  re- 
spect to  agri;  iitural  indebtedness, 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  liquida- 
tion of  joint-stock  land  banks,  and 
for  other  purpos«s",  approved  May 
12.  1933 

The  Parties  to  this  agreement  are  the 
"contracting  producers",  parties  of  the 
first  part,  and  "contracting  distributor;.  ', 
parties  of  the  .second  part,  and  the  "Sec- 
retary", party  of  the  third  part 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  "Act",  the 
parties  hereto,  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing the  conditions  now  obtaining  in   the 
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marketing  of  "fluid  milk"  in  the  "Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed",  desire  to  enter  into  a 
marketing  agreement  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  8  (2)  of  the  "Act",  and 

Whereas,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers" 
Association  markets  more  than  73  per 
cent  of  the  "fluid  milk"  distributed  and 
consumed  in  the  "Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed"  and  represents  that  it  has  corporate 
power  and  authority  to  enter  into  this 
agreement,  and 

Whereas,  the  contracting  distributors 
distribute  mor«  than  73  per  cent  of  the 
"fluid  milk"  distributed  in  the  "Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed",  which  said  "fluid 
milk"  comprises  substantially  all  of  the 
"fluid  milk"  marketed  by  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  as  aforesaid, 
and 

Whereas,  the  marketing  of  "fluid  milk" 
produced  in  the  "Philadelphia  Milk  Shed" 
and  distribution  thereof  affect  and  enter 
into  both  the  current  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  current  of  intrastate  com- 


merce, 
led. 

Now  Therefore  in  consideration  of  the 
premises  the  parties  hereto  agree  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  prices  ut  which  "fluid  milk" 
shall  be  sold  by  the  "contracting  pro- 
ducers" and  purchased  by  the  "contract- 
ing distributors  lor  distribution  or  twii- 
sumption  in  the  "Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed"  shall  be  those  set  forth  in  Fxhibit 
"A"  which  is  attached  hereto  and  made  a 
part  hereof.  The  prices  set  forth  in 
Elxhibh  "A"  may  be  changed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  "contracting  producers" 
and  the  "contracting  distributors"  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  price  changes 
shall  liecome  effective  only  upon  the 
written  approval  of  the  "Secretary  " 

Payments  made  to  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  and  payments 
to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation by  members  thereof  made  pursuant 
to  paragraph  4  hereof  shall  both,  respec- 
tively, be  deemed  part  of  the  price  paid  to 
producers. 

2.  The  marketing  plan  governing  the 
marketing  ot  milk  which  is  attached 
hereto,  made  a  part  hereof,  and  marked 
Exhibit  "B"  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
"contracting  producers"  as  to  all  matters 
therein  required  on  their  part  to  be  per- 
formed and  upon  the  "contracting  distri- 
butors" as  to  all  matters  therein  required 
on  their  part  to  be  performed.  Such 
marketing  plan  may  be  modified  by  agree- 
ment between  the  "contracting  producers" 
and  the  "contracting  distributors"  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  modified  mar- 
keting plan  shall  become  effective  only 
upon  the  written  approval  of  the  "Sec- 
retary." 

3  The  wholesale  and  retail  prices  at 
which  "fluid  milk"  shall  be  distributed  by 
the  "contracting  distributors"  in  the 
"Philadelphia  Milk  Shed"  shall  be  those 
defined  and  set  forth  in  Exhibit  "C"  which 
is  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
The  prices  set  forth  in  Exhibit  "C"  may 
be  changed  by  agreement  between  the 
"contracting  producers"  and  the  "con- 
tracting distributors"  provided,  however, 
that  such  price  changes  shall  become 
effective  only  upon  the  written  approval  of 
the  "Secretary" 

4.  The  "contracting  producers",  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-St-ite  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  authorize  the  "contracting 
distributors"  to  deduct  two  (2)  cents  for 
each  one  hun'Jred  (100)  |>ounds  of  milk 
sold  to  said  "contracting  distributors" 
and  to  pay  same  to  the  Dairy  Council. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Inter -State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  authorize 
the  "contracting  distributors"  to  deduct 
an  additional  two  (2)  cent.n  for  erich  one 
hundred  (100)  pounds  of  milk  sold  to  said 
"contracting  distributors"  and  to  pay 
same  as  dues  to  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

(c)  From  the  non-members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
the  "contracting  distributors"  shall  de- 
duct a  corresponding  four  (4)  cents  for 
each  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  of  milk 
purchased  from  said  non-members  and 
shall  pay  same  to  the  Dairy  Council, 
one-half  of  which  sum  shall  be  kept  as  a 
separate  fund  by  the  said  Dairy  Council 
and  disbursed  by  it  as  approved  by  the 
"Secretary",  so  as  to  secure  to  said 
producers,  benefits  similar  to  those  now 
received  by  members  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers"  Association  by  virtue  of 
their  payments  to  the  said  Producers' 
Association  of  dues  of  two  (2)  cents  per 
one  hundred  (100)  pounds  of  milk  sold 
by  them. 

5.     All  producers  of  "fluid  milk"  whose 


farms  have  been  in8p(K:ted  by  ajy 
or  municipal  jurisidiction  in  the  "k 
delphia  Milk  Shed  "  and  the  inj;^, 
of  whose  milk  is  not  prohibited 
health  laws  und  ordinances  appli^L 
marketing  of  milk  by  said  Inie.j, 
Milk     Producers'     Association,    iln| 

heretofore,   be  permitted,  as  far  »,i 

I    -  -  I-. •  II 

members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
ducers'  Association  on  an  equal  bjju 
existing  memliers  similarly  circumil 

6.  The    "contracting    producers' 
the    "contracting    distributors"  i| 
and   to  the  extent   re<|uired  by  th« 
retary",    severally    maintain    syitoa 
accounting  which  shall  be  satisfaciort 
the  "Secretary"  and  their  respectivtiq 
and  records  shall  l>e  subject  to  hisexisa 
tion   during   the   usual    hours  of  bu^ 
and  they  shall  severally  from  time  ton 
furnish    to    the    "Secretary  "    on  uj 
accordance  with  forms  to  be  supplw 
the    Department   of    Agriculture  sud 
formation  as  the  "Secretary"  may  rein 

7.  The  health  standards  govemiiji 
production,  receiving,  tran8portatiaa.|i 
ccssing,  l>ottlinK  and  distribution oi"h 
milk"  sohl  or  distributj-d  in  the  "PliJit 
phia  Milk  Shed  "  shall  be  those  e«talil« 
by  the  health  ordinances  of  the  oIb; 
which  it  is  sold  and  also  the  milknik 
lations  of  the  States  within  the  PtiiW 
phia  Milk  Shed. 

8.  This  agreement  shall  becomdi 
tive  at  such  time  as  the  "Secretiry"B 
determine  and  shall  continue  in  in 
until  the  last  day  of  the  month  folkmi 
the  aforesaid  effective  date  and  thews 
from  month  to  month,  except  that 

(a)  The  "Secretary"  may  (and« 
upon  the  rtiquest  of  either  73  per  coti 
the  "contracting  producers"  or  IS  J 
cent  of  the  "contracting  distributm 
such  percentages  to  be  measured  biR 
ume  of  "fluid  milk"  marketed  or  ic 
buted  respectively)  by  notice  in  wna 
deposited  in  the  registered  mail. « 
addrcs.sed  to  the  Inter-State  Milk  P» 
ducers'  Association,  the  PhiiaJap* 
Milk  Exchange  and  the  other  contntH 
distributors,  at  the  respective  addita 
now  on  file  with  the  "Secretary  > 
before  the  20th  day  of  any  month  ttr 
nate  said  contract  as  of  the  endoic 
month. 

(b)  The  "Secretary  "  may  (of  f* 
cause  shown  as  of  the  end  of  anyiB« 
terminate  this  agreement  as  to  anyP*' 
or  parties  signatory  hereto  by  notwi 
writing  deixjsited  on  or  before  tHe* 
of  such  month  in  the  registered 
and  addressed  to  such  party  or  partB' 
the  address  or  addresses  of  such  p** 
parties  on  file  with  the  ".Secretary 

(c)  This  agreement  shall  in  any«* 

terminate  whenever  Title  I  of  thcActC 

cease  to  be  in  effect  or  whenever  ther' 

dent    or   Congress    shall    terminate  W 

provisions  of  the  Act  which  authonie 

agreement. 

9       If  any  individual  consider!  htf* 

aggrieved  by  any  action  taken  herW* 
by  any  party  or  parties  hereto,  »u»» 
dividual  may  lay  his  case  befoit 
"Secretary"  who  shall  thereafter  take*: 
action  in  reference  thereto  as  he  1" 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose* 
marketing  agreement 

10.  The  benefits,  privileges  and** 
nities  conferred  by  virtue  of  this  "P 
ment  shall  cease  to  exist  upon  thel"* 
nation  of  this  agreement  and  the  be«^^ 
privileges  and  immunities  conlerrw 
virtue  of  thi»  agreement  upon  anyl*^ 
or  parties  signatory  hereto  shall  «•* 
exist  upon  the  termination  of  thiiT 
ment  as  to  such  party  or  parties- 

(Continued  on  paf*  ^) 


Tentative  Program  for 

Establishing  New  Basic  Averages 

Thi.  program  is  a  part  of  the  brief  submitted  to  the  U.  S^  Departrnent  of 

I  ire  and  becomes  effective  only  upon  its  approval  by     .Secretary. 
^Agriculture,  »"" 

The  tentative  plan,  in  brief,  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement,  the  term,  established  basic  quantity  is 

/      Vo^t  to  any  producer,  farm,  or  herd,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall   be 

"^  "  ;To    milk  recorded  as  such  in  the  files   of  the  Inter-State  M.Ik  Pro- 

t*  '"T^ation:  except  that  in  respect  to  those  pr  oducers  who  sell  milk  within 

r?hiShia  Milk  Shed  and  who  have  no   such  established  basic  quantity. 

!iL.?«  abhshed  basic  quantity  shall  be  allotted  upon  a  basis  which  will  be 

table  ..  compared  with  the  established  b»sic  quantities  of  all  other  producers 

Sributinj  in  the  same  locality  as  such  producer.. 

All  such  producer,  .hall  establish  a  basic  quantity  by  uking    their   total 
Ruction  dulg   the   month,  of   January.    February   anJ   March    1933 
dividing  the  sum  thereof  by  3. 


Milk  Market  Conditions  and 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


nd 


TK.  contracting  producer,  and  the  contractins  distributors  at  conference 
H.V.  agreed  to  change  the  present  method  of  establishing  basic  quantities  to 
take  effect  January  Ut.  1934.  as  follow.:— 

Each  producer',  establi.hed  basic  quantity  shall  be  determined  by  using 
hi.  e.tablished  basic  quantity  for  1933.  plu.  July  production  plus  November 
Id^ction,  the  sum  of  which  divided  by  three  will  established  his  "cw  basic 
Z^tity.  providing  that  any  producer  who  thereby  increases  his  established 
Tcq-^ntity  more  than  13%  shall  not  be  allowed  more  than  1  3^  mcrea.e,  un- 
u!h«  production  for  the  entire  year  1933  has  been  above  the  \^%  and  in  no 
Tent  can  his  new  e.tabli.hed  basic  quantity  be  greater  than  the  average  of  his 
entire  production  for  the  year  1933. 


Only  Slight  Change 
In  Price  Situation 

Up  to  April  15 

The  principal  developmenU  in  the 
Painiylvania  farm  price  .ituation  be- 
tween March  1 5th  and  April  I  5th,  accord- 
^  to  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  an  increase  in  grain,  fruit  and 
i«|eUble  prices,  and  a  slight  decrease  in 
die  index  of  price,  paid  by  farmers  for 
enomodilies  farmers  purchase,  declined 
1^  poultry  and  egg  price  index  offset 
piu  in  other  classes  so  that  the  composite 
idex  remained  unchanged.  The  purchas- 
i^  power  of  farm  products  gained  on. 
point  to  59. 

On  April  15th  this  year,  the  first 
time  lince  the  World  War.  prices  of 
owimoditie.  farmers  purchase,  declinee 
to  the  pre-war  level. 

1b  releaiing  this  price  report,  the 
Department  emphasize,  that  it  is  based 
«pon  hundred,  of  official  reports  a.  of 
April  15th,  and  does  not  reflect  price 
diu^  since  that  date. 

The  following  table  gives  the  April 
15th  prices,  of  important  farm  products. 
»ith  March  15.  1933,  and  pre-war  com- 
pvimu: 
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March 

April 

Commodity 

1910-14 

19.13 

19.U 

»l«t  pe,  bu.htj    .... 

1.00 

.57 

.6» 

^P«ibu»hel 

.70 

.40 

45 

**  pel  buihel      

w 

.28 

.11 

"^  ptr  buthd 

.68 

.41 

45 
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.T> 

44 

.48 

»«k«Ke.t  p«r  bu.hel . 

h't 

.40 

.42 
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T, 

.40 

50 

16  8^ 

8  '»0 

9  20 

*PPl«  per  buihel ... 

.45 

T> 

.80 

™*Pe>IOOIb. 
«  "tile  per  I0()  11«. 
J»^«l,„,^,  100  |1«. 
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™"»P.rhe.d 

""I-  per  he.d 

^keniperlb 

r"' per  lb     ... 
B»tUrf,t  per  lb. . . 
Sp.Perdo. 

«   in 

4    IS 

4    15 

6  46 

i    '>0 

4  (M) 

7   70 

5.50 

5    JO 

S    16 

2   40 

2  40 

6  H2 

4   HO 

4  85 

5  J  40 

42  (M) 

42  (M) 

179.00 

107  00 

110  (M) 

110  (M) 

115. (K) 

.118 

.121 

.126 

.30 

.20 

.20 

.17 

.18 

.180 
2J 

.H4 

.n 

.121 

•"I  per  lb     . 

H 

Ftrai  Price  Ind«,i 

"■"led  Suie. 

l(K) 

50 

5J 

Criin  . 
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\(, 

47 

f;uit.«r»ege„|,le. 

Me.t.nim.1,   .. 

Llj'ry  pro.lucl.     .  . 
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"niuvtv.ni. 

^rein 

U.USivejei.ble, 
fj'«  enim.!,     . 
^•iry  product,    .  . 
1  ,^'7""  «■  e««»   . 

'^«n.ylv.»i,,.    ■  ;    ' 

KM) 

60 

M. 

100 

56 

57 

100 

50 

50 

1(10 

54 

56 

KM) 

4J 

44 

KM) 

50 

50 

KM) 

5H 

64 

KM) 

72 

75 

KM) 

61 

61 

KM) 

54 

54 

KM) 

60 

57 

KM) 

55 

57 

100 
Power: 

K}l 

100 

100 

50 

51 

100 

58 

59 

Chemical  Tree  Bands 
Kill  Apple  Worms 

By  Thousands 

Chemically  treated  bands  may  kill  as 
many  a.  a  thousand  codling  moth  worm, 
to  the  tree  each  season. 

When  they  leave  the  fruit,  from  the 
middle  of  June  until  the  end  of  the  season, 
codling  moth,  seek  the  nearest  dark,  pro- 
tected place  for  spinning  their  cocoons. 
Loose  bark  on  the  trunk  and  branches,  or 
debris  on  the  ground,  normally  provides 
suitable  quarters.  If  the  trees  have  been 
scraped  and  the  orchard  thoroughly 
cleaned  up.  however,  bands  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  will  attract  30  percent  or 
more  of  the  worms.  A  chemically  treated 
band  automatically  kills  practically  all  the 
worms  that  spin  their  cocoon,  in  contact 
with  it. 

A  2-inch  corrugated  paper  band  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  beta  napththol  ( I  pound) 
and  lubricating  oil  (\\'i  pints)  is  recom- 
mended by  Government  entomologists. 
Detailed  directions  for  preparing  the  bands 
and  putting  them  in  place  are  sent  on 
re<iucst  by  the  Bureau  of  Fntomology. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Cash  From  Forests 

Forest  products  ranked  fourth  in  value 
among  all  farm  crops  in  the  Southern 
States  in  1930.  Woods  products  cut  and 
wjld  from  southern  farms  brought  farm- 
ers a  cash  income  of  more  than  $82,000,- 
000  and  were  exceetled  in  value  onlv  by 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  potatoe*  Ai>proxi- 
matcly  one  fourth  of  the  firm  area  of 
the  South,  or  70,000,000  acres,  is  in  forest 
or  woodlands. 

To  increase  the  income  from  farm 
woodlands  and  forcst.t,  the  I'orest  Service 
advocates  the  adoption  of  selective  cutting 
methods  for  sust  iined  annual  yields  of 
high  quality,  and  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  fire  control.  State  foresters. 
State  colleges  of  agriculture,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a 
large  number  of  farmers  are  cooperating  to 
bring  about  more  efficient  use  of  the 
forests. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1  he  "Milwaukee  Milk  Producer",  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Milwaukee  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  in  its  May 
issue,  gives  considerable  space  toward 
factors  having  to  do  with  the  agreement 
on  May  prices  for  fluid  milk.  Distributors 
and  producers  were  unable  to  agree.  It 
was  finally  agreed  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  might  set  the 
price  for  May. 

The  fluid  milk  price  was  set  for  $1.70 
per  hundred  pounds  except  that  portion 
bought  for  outdoor  relief  and  manufac- 
tured milk.  This  does  not  include  excess 
over  base  or  criticized  milk.  The  latter 
will  be  paid  for  at  the  old  manufactured 
«;hedule.  This  price  is  .8412  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  for  milk  testing  3.3  fat. 
The  price  of  excess  milk  is  72  cents  per 
hundred. 

The  following  reports  have  been  made 
as  per  date  of  iwue  of  the  "Milk  Pro- 
ducer." One  dealer  report,  fluid  sales  of 
38.27%  at  $1.76.  outdoor  relief  sales  of 
9.78%  at  $1.33;  manufactured  or  surplus 
sales  of  31.93%  at  $.8214  and  an  average 
price  of  $1.26.  Other  dealers  report  sales 
ranging  from  33  to  44.68%  all  reporting 
the  same  price  $1.76  for  milk  sold  as  fluid 
milk;  with  outdoor  relief  sales  ranging 
from  9.78%  to  14.63%  at  $1.33  and 
surplus  sales  ranging  from  44.68%  to 
53.5%  at  .8412  cents  per  hundred.  Aver- 
age prices  range  from  $1.23  to  $1.23  per 
hundred  pounds. 

Louiaville,  Ky. 
Quoting  from  the  "Fall.  Cities  Coop- 
erative Dairyman",  official  organ  of  the 
Falls  Cities  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Association.  Loui.ville.  Ky.  which  names 
the  April  prices  for  milk  as  follows: 

1.  Grade  B  shippers  will  receive  $1  79 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  for  70  per 
cent  of  their  base. 

2.  Grade  13  milk  shipped  in  excess  of 
70  per  cent  of  base  will  be  paid  for  at  83 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Class  III  milk 
price  is  89  cents  per  hundred. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Prices  quoted  by  the  "Michigan  Milk 
Messenger",  official  organ  of  the  Michigan 
Milk  Producers'  Asrociation.  Detroit. 
Mich,  for  the  month  of  April  are  as 
follow. : 

The  April  price  for  80  per  cent  base  wi»h 
3.3  test,  delivered  Detroit  is  $1.40  per 
hundred  pounds  The  pool  fee  is  14  cents 
which  deducted  from  $1.40,  leaves  $1  26. 

Surplus  millc  at  receiving  stations  is  73 
cents  The  butterfat  differential  is  3 
cents  per  point,  on  base  and  surplus  The 
city  retail  price  continues  at  9  cents  jjer 
quart,  delivered  at  homes. 

Price,  at  sub-markets  are  quoted  as 
follows:  Jackson,  80%  base,  with  3,3 
test,  $1.16  per  cwt  ;  surplus.  73  cents. 
Flint,  one  hundred  per  cent  of  delivered 
base  milk,  $1.10;  surplus  milk  brings 
average  Chicago  92  score  butter  price 
Siginnw.  April  milk  bised  on  61%  ol  the 
lull  base  at  $1  00  per  cwt  milk  in  excess 
o(  base,  80  cents  per  hundre<l  Ann  Arbor, 
April  price  on  80%  of  base.  3  8  fat.  $1.33 
per  cwt  le.ss  6  cents  pool  fee.  Surplus 
milk.  3  8  test,  73  cents  per  hundred  In 
Muskegon,  the  price  during  the  first  six 
days  o(  April  was  $1  40  per  cwt..  3,3  test. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  month  the 
price  was  $1.20  per  cwt.  The  price  for 
surplus  milk  was  82  cents  per  cwt. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  May  base  price  for  fluid  milk,  say. 
the  "Sanitary  Milk  Bulletin",  official 
organ  of  the  .S.initary  Milk  f^roducers', 
St.  Louis  District,  will  be  increased  to 
$1.10  per  hundred  pounds,  the  April  base 
being  unchanged. 


Milk  for  May  shows  an  increase  of  5 
cents  per  cwt  over  previous  quotations. 
After  a  series  of  price  conferences,  held  in 
April  and  May,  and  terminating  May  9th. 

Prices  for  first  and  second  surplus  will 
be  based  upon  the  current  months  butter 

market  as  m  i">c  h>»"- 

The  base  period  is  still  under  discussion 
and  the  "Bulletin"  also  states  that  pros- 
pective national  and  state  legislation 
which  may  effect  the  dairy  industry  will 
of  course  have  a  bearing  upon  the  future 
picture.  Because  of  these  developments, 
which  have  not  yet  reached  a  conclusion, 
all  sales  now  made  by  the  association  in 
the  future  must  follow  any  new  laws  that 
may  be  enacted. 

The  April  surplus  price  in  this  market 
was:  first  surplus  79  cents  per  hundred 
for  3,3  milk,  f.  o.  b.  country  ;  second 
surplus,  for  the  same  mcnth,  and  under 
the  same  conditions  was  63  cents  per 
hundred. 

St.  Paul-Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Quoting  from  the  May,  1933  i.s?  >i-  ol  the 
"Twin  City  Milk  Producers'  Bui.etin", 
official  organ  of  the  Twin  City  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  we  note  that  the 
price  paid  its  producers,  for  April  delivery 
was  83  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  for  3.5 
milk,  delivery  at  any  of  our  plants,  with 
3  cents  per  point  for  fat  above  3,3%, 

The  April  price  to  distributors  in  Min- 
neapolis was  30  cents  per  hundre<l  and  in 
St,  Paul  93  cents  per  hundred.  Fifty-five 
per  cent  of  our  milk  was  sold  in  the  form 
of  manufactured  products. 

Our  sales  to  distributors,  due  to  new 
customers  secured  during  the  present  price 
emergency,  were  the  greatest  in  any  month 
in  our  history  (Xir  market  milk  sales 
totalled  I3.642,(K)0  pounds  while  a  year 
ago  in  April  they  were  12.724,000  (munds. 
The  Twin  City  Association  paid  21 
cents  per  pound  for  butterfat  in  cream, 
during  the  month  of  April 

Minneapolis  has  )oined  the  rank*  of 
cities  insisting  on  farm  inspection  of  dairy 
farms  On  May  Ist  the  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  farm  inspections  became  effec- 
tive and  in  the  near  future  jjermits  will  be 
re<iiiirc  .  ind  all  milk  inspected  St  Paul 
ha-t  iMvn  inspecting  dairy  farms  for  •• 
petio  I  of  two  year*,  and  many  improve- 
ments have  been  brought  about  at  small 
cost  to  producers. 

Chicago,  in. 

A.  an  aid  to  maintainence  of  ba.e  and 
reduction  of  milk  supplies.  "Pure  Milk", 
official  organ  of  the  Pure  Milk  Association. 
Chicago,  announces  a  reduction  of  bane 
allowance  effective  May  Ist,  193  3,  ol  its 
Rule  10,  known  as  the  80%  rule,  mak.ng 
the  rule  now  70%.  which  every  producer 
must  meet  in  order  to  maintain  and  liold 
his  100%  base. 

May  milk  prices  are  not  announ  .ed 
fx-nding  negotiations. 

The  April  Adjustment  T'und  is  3  cents, 
making  April  net  prices  $1.37  per  hundred 
pounds  on  base  milk.  TUe  balan''c  of  the 
milk  distributed  will  be  sold  for  3.3  times 
92  score  Chicago  butter 

All  prices  apply  on  3.3  milk.  f.  o.  b. 
country  plants  or  platiorms  within  the  70 
mite  zone,  plus  any  additional  differen- 
tials effective  on  sub-markets. 

The  April  manufacturing  price,  on  the 
balance  of  the  milk  delivered  will  be  69 
cxnts  per  hundred  net. 

New  York  City 
I'or  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 
As.sociation.  we  note  that  the  net  weighted 
average  price  per  hundred-weight  for 
April  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for  3.3  milk 
was  $0.87. 
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Chicago  and  Philadelphia  have  led  the 
cooperative  milk  producer  organizations 
of  the  country  in  bringing  before  the  Na- 
tional Government  definite  programs  look- 
ing toward  a  definite  advance  in  the  price 
of  milk  for  their  respective  memberships. 
Temporary  trade  agreements  have  re- 
sulted from  these  endeavors. 

Prices  have  advanced  and  hearings  to 
consider  the  Philadelphia  program  have 
been  fixed  for  June  19th  at  10:30  A.  M. 
(standaid  time),  to  definitely  consider  the 
temporary  program,  are  to  be  held  at  an 
early  date.  In  this  connection,  the  Na- 
tional Co-Administrator  has  made  the 
following  statement: — 

"In  order  to  help  stabilize  pr  ces  to 
farmers  and  consumers  at  this  time  the 
Agricultural    Adjustment    A.Hministra- 
tion  would  appreciate  dealers  cooperat- 
ing fully  with  the  terms  of  the  proposals 
already  suggested   by  the  Department 
for  the  Philadelphia  territory." 
Since  the  brief  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  has  been  filed  and 
temporarily  acted   upon,   many  other  or- 
ganizations  are  preparing   to  bring   their 
problems  before  the  governmental  authori- 
ities,  asking  for  the  privilege  of  advanciig 
the  prices  being  paid  their  farmers. 


At  this  date  we  can  see  some  signs  of 
tangible  betterment  in  the  general  business 
situation. 

From  rurrent  reports,  it  would  seem 
that  we  have  really  arrived  at  the  point 
where  we  can  see  "around  the  corner." 

Current  reports  show  that  there  has 
been  a  measure  of  betterment  in  the 
unemployment  situation,  but  we  must 
remember  that  everybody  cannot  be  put 
back  to  work  at  once. 

In  some  instances  wage  advances  have 
been  noted  and  with  these  factors  in 
evidence  more  confidence  toward  a  turn 
toward  better  times  is  apparent. 

Whether  this  can  be  considered  a  full 
forerunner  of  better  times  or  whether  it 
will  be  one  of  the  usual  upturns  which 
customarily  precede  a  full  measure  of 
prosperity  remains  to  be  seen. 

Things  are  movinsf  however  and  up- 
turns in  many  commodity  prices  have 
already  been  noted. 

These  higher  prices  should  increase  the 
buyint;  power  of  the  producer.  Just  the 
sime  as  do  advanced  wages  to  the  laborer. 

These  two  factors  must  go  hand  in 
hand,   if   we   are   to  climb   the  ladder  of 


prosperity  but  there  is  still  one  thing 
that  we  must  bear  in  mind  normal 
production  to  met  normal  demand. 
Over-production,  surpluses,  be  they  what 
they  may,  can  easily  break  down  any 
market.  The  proper  relationship  of 
supply  and  demand  is  the  all  important 
factor  in  maintaining  the  price  one  that 
is  fair  to  the  producer  and  consumer  alike. 


we  nave  been  passing  tnrougn  a  perioa 
of  intense  depression.  I'armers  as  well 
as  their  city  brothers  have  been  con- 
fronted by  conditions  that  have  been 
unusual  and  in  our  day,  almost  unpreced- 
ented. 

The  consuming  public  has,  on  the  whole, 
had  little  money  to  spend,  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  volume  of  unemployment 
and  with  this  unemployment  has  come 
the  lack,  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  to 
buy  the  farmers  products,  not  withstand- 
ing the  low  range  of  prices  that  have 
prevailed  in  practically  all  classes  of  farm 
products. 

Emergency  food  supplies  have  bsen 
necessary  to  feed  the  unemployed.  The 
agencies  caring  for  these  food  supplies 
have  had  comparatively  little  money, 
considering  the  wide  scope  of  their 
activities — and  they  too  are  trying  to 
buy  their  food  mippliea  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

This  does  not  materially  aid  the  farmer 
or  the  manufacturer — often  he  does  not 
turn  a  new  dollar  over  for  an  old  one — but 
much  of  this  work  has  been  done  in  a 
spirit  of  helping  the  needy. 

Many  things  have  lent  their  force  to 
the  furtherance  of  this  unstable  situation. 
During  the  past  month  we  have  had 
epidemics  of  unsatisfactory  banking  con- 
ditions. 1  his  iiowever,  was  promptly 
taken  in  hand  by  our  National  Govern- 
ment. After  a  reasonable  period  these 
conditions  were  largely  adjusted.  Prob- 
ably not  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  as  much 
as  many  of  the  banking  institutions  were 
largely  man  made  and  many  had  their 
faults.  This  situation  is  now  in  the 
process  of  solution,  under  the  direction 
of  our  Federal  and  State  authorities. 

At  all  events  our  prospects,  as  we  go  to 
press,  tend  toward  a  material  improve- 
ment in  that  direction. 

By  and  large  the  general  public  has 
taken  a  philosophical  viewpoint  of  the 
situation.  It  has  been  difficult  for  many 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions— but  it  has  had  to  be  done — and 
no  doubt,  we  shall  be  the  better  off  for  it 
in  the  end. 

Now  many  of  these  same  conditions 
have  become  just  so  applicable  to  the 
dairy  industry  as  they  have  been  to 
mmy  others. 

We  have  got  to  pause— study  and 
consider  just  where  we  are  at  and  then 
prepare  for  a  sound,  moderate  upturn  in 
business  all  along  the  line. 

In  too  many  cases  selfishness  has 
prompted  some  of  our  actions,  we  have 
forged  ahead  thinking  largely  of  our- 
selves, rather  that  consider  ng  the  whole 
broad  scope  of  our  actions. 

Its  time  to  move  slowly,  today,  consider 
every  last  angle  involved  in  and  confiont- 
ing  the  situation,  then  plan  carclully, 
courageously,  soundly  and  reasonably, 
one  with  the  other,  for  a  stable  forward 
movement,  but,  it  also  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  all  this  cannot  be  done  in  a 
day  but  must  cover  a  reasonable  periorl, 
in  which  everybody  must  lt;nd  their  co- 
operation and  pending  such  action  we 
must  be  content  to  await  a  time  in  the 
future,  when  these  many  problems  can 
be  satisfactorily  worked  out. 


Uncle  Ab  says  it  beats  all  how  quickly 
the  lawn-mower  supplants  the  snow-shovel. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


Marketing  conditions  of  dairy  products  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
proved  materially  over  those  of  the  past  month.      The  farmers  and  distributgg 
cooperated  in  working  out  a  Trade  Agreement,   which  was  presented  to  the 
States  .Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  for  his  approval.      No  such 
can  be  definitely  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  until  after  a  publJcL 
on  the  prepared  agreement  has  been  held.     1  lowever,   it  was  suggested  tint, 
meantime,  the  plan  presented  should  be  carried  out  and  that  everyone  should 
its  provisions. 
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Delivery  Points 


I  ATKST  MARKET  PRICES       | 

l'»H,    ami    represent    those  to  be  paid  l>y  too|>erating  deal- 
less  \0%  of  production  up  to  and  equal  to  estabiishad 


M.iy. 


^Ktkst  """"I'^gj^  „(  established  basic  average  I 

^°ah^-^"^  •/"  "'/"'r,I"ui"  o  and  e  lual  to  established  basic,  will  be  paid  for  at  the  ce.m  price. 
T- («'«"'  t  ■''ttlurhe"  I..S.C     10  ,!er  cent  o(  the  estabhslie.!  basic  will  be  paid  for  at  the  cream 

^  ,       „lk  representing  that  ouan.^y  in  eyes,  u.  the  basic  and  cream  amount,  w.ll  b.  paid  for 
5„p|u.  ">''5;;P,  butter  pnre.  New  York  City. 
'"♦•""'  PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

INTER  STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS"   ASSOCIATION   PRICES 

"^"^;i  with  the  understanding  that  it  i.  net  to  the  ,.r«>lucers_and  that  all  buyers 


May,  1933,  Inter-State  Prices  at  **A' 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  ^"""l  -[  ""^ 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  btse  price  per  100  lbs 
milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  below. 

Bass  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 

Minimum    Hutterlat 
Delivery  Point  lest  Ke<|uireineiit  in 

Location  in  Mileage  Effect  at  delivery 


make   the  lolluwing  contributions 


n:.  nriM  li«'  '' 

7ui  bs'i'  <"  P*'"'"'"'   *"  ' 

•'"•""he  Inter-Slate  Milk  Pro.lucers'  Association,  2c  per    100  pound.  (461/2  quarU)  of  all  milk 

This  program  presented  increased  the  basic  price  to  be  paid  the  Produ«§i^)Htrp'>'''-'"'''^' "'"^  ^"  '^'  '""  *""*"'*'  ^**'^'  """"^  "'  *"  ""'^ 


red  reduction  in  freight  rate  for  the  month  of  June  and  will  continue  to  cam. 
that  basis  until  such  time  when  prices  are  changed  again. 

If  you  will  check  on  the  price  list,  in  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Revin 
read  the  heading  carefully,  you  will  find  that  all  deductions  are  now  made  free 
price  and  that  the  price  is  no  longer  quoted  "net"  to  the  producer.  In  order  toi 
we  had  to  add  both  the  $.03  per  hundred  which  we  have  been  contributing, 
Dairy  Council  in  the  past,  plus  the  $.01  which  the  dealer  has  been  contributing, 
made  the  net  price  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  previous  to  this,  actually  $.04  per  hi 
more  than  was  quoted  instead  of  $.03.  In  other  words,  I  am  trying  to  expUiat^ 
will  appear  on  the  price  list  as  if  the  farmers  are  still  paying  the  full  $.04  per  hi 
when  we  actually  added  the  $.01  to  the  old  price  before  we  figured  the  new  priet, 
reality,  the  dealers  are  paying  $.01  per  hundred  pounds,  but  it  will  not  shown 
price  list  in  that  way. 

This  change  was  necessary  in  order  to  put  all  producers  on  the  same  buii,i 
bers  and  non-members  alike,  as  well  as  putting  all  dealers  on  the  same  compw 
basis. 

You  will  find  also,  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review,  a  tola 
basic  and  surplus  plan  for  the  next  year.  It  is  still  questionable  however,  whetk: 
National  Department  of  Agriculture  will  allow  us  to  change  basics  at  this  time,  be 
are  recommending  to  them  that  we  be  allowed  to  do  this.  So  we  might  duifi 
atmosphere  and  thus  put  everyone,  as  near  as  possible,  on  a  more  e(|ual  esttliii 
basic  amount  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  signed  Senttti 
No.  466.  Senate  Bill  No.  932  and  Senate  Bill  No.  1203.  The  provisions  of  tkoti 
have  been  previously  mentioned  in  the  "Review."  They  are  bills  we  have  been 
mending  the  Governor  to  sign  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  he  has  signed  themuc 
believe  and  hope  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  dairy  industry. 


BASIC  PRICE 
May,    1933    ^. 
FOB.  Philadelphia 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 


T« 

■Celt 

1. 

Its 

1.1 


Butter  Market 

Day  to  day  variations  in  the  butter  market,  during  the  past  month,  havtx 
largely  fractional     Trading,  owing  to  generally  uncertain  business  conditions,  hu 
conservative  on  the  whole,  and   in  but  few  pronounced    instances   have  aellei 
forcing  the  market. 

At  times  the  market  has  been  somewhat  upset  owing  to  the  generally  compld 
business  situation,  f-'rom  a  statistical  standpoint  the  market  appears  to  be 
satisfactory.  Receipts  have,  according  to  government  reports,  been  running  belowlli  |  |i 
of  a  year  ago.  Undoubtedly  the  uncertainties  regarding  governmental  plana  ui 
lieved  to  be  responsible  for  much  of  the  nervous  condition  that  has  been  noted  II 
market.  At  times  there  has  been  some  speculative  demand,  which  in  most  ioiM 
resulted  in  some  fractional  price  advances,  but  as  a  rule  this  demand  has  beenoMt 
rather  free  selling. 

Moldings  in  cold  storage  warehouses  on  May  I,  1932  according  to  report! cil 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  ELconomics  totaled  9.395,000  pounds  as  com;* 
to  9,253,000  |x>unds  on  April  1st,  1933  and  the  May  1st  five  year  average  of  12,30(1 
pounds. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter,  solid  packed.  New  York  City  upon 
the  May   Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  surplus  milk  price  was  conpil 
was  .2254  cents  per  pound  as  compared  to  .2012  for  the  month  of  April. 


lUslcQuaiillty 
Per  IIXI  lbs- 
$1  7rt 
I  00 
I  «^ 
I  H4 
I  M6 
I  m 
I  VO 
I  'U 
I  'M 
I  '«> 
I  98 
i  00 
i  »l 

1  04 
2.06 
2.08 

2  10 
2  12 
2  14 
2.16 
2.18 
2  20 

1  U 
1.24 
2.26 

2  2H 
2  )0 
2  iZ 
2.34 
2.16 
2  M 
2  40 
2  42 
2  44 
2  46 
2  4« 
2  SO 
2  52 
2.  $4 
2.S6 
2  58 


Tot 
Pel  C«nl 
) 

}0i 
i  I 

yi 

Hi 

J) 

).4 
545 

IS 

155 
It 
)65 
17 
)» 
)8 
)J5 
3» 
1,95 
♦. 

405 
4.1 
4  15 
4,2 
425 
4) 
4.15 
44 
4  45 
45 
455 
46 
465 
47 
475 
4« 
4  85 
49 
495 
5 

CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 
May,    19.13 
F.O.B.  Philadelphi 


I'rire 
Per    Qt    , 
i  H 
i   85 
i   ') 
J  95 
4, 

4  05 
4    1 
4    I 
4    15 
4  2 
4  2S 

4   i 
4  35 
4  4 
4  45 
4,45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 
4   75 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 

4  95 
5 

5  05 
5  05 
5   1 
5.15 
5  2 
5  25 
5  3 
5  35 
5  4 
S  4 
J.4J 
J.J 
J  JJ 


BASK 

Country  Receiving  Stations 
May,    1933 
Quotations  are  at  railroad  (loinls.  Inland  station 
carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements. 

Prices    are    leas    freight    and     receiving    station 
charges. 

l-'reigbt  Kates 
Per  100  Lb. 
268 
28) 
iUi 
JH 
.133 
.343 
,364 
374 
,389 
.J9V 
.414 
424 
.434 
,450 
460 
,475 
480 
490 
505 
5IU 
.520 
.535 
.540 
550 
,556 
566 
576 
581 
5% 
600 

CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

May,   1933 

At  All  Receiving  Station* 


M 

LKS 

1 

to 

10  inc 

II 

to 

20   •• 

21 

to 

30    - 

31 

to 

40    - 

41 

to 

50    - 

51 

to 

60    - 

61 

to 

70    - 

71 

to 

80    - 

81 

to 

90    ' 

91 

to 

100    ' 

101 

to 

110  ■• 

III 

to 

120    •• 

121 

to 

130    •• 

HI 

to 

140    ■• 

141 

to 

150    " 

151 

to 

160    " 

161 

to 

170    - 

171 

to 

180    ' 

IHI 

to 

\'H)    " 

191 

to 

200    •• 

201 

to 

210    • 

211 

to 

220    - 

221 

to 

210     • 

231 

to 

240    " 

241 

to 

250    - 

251 

to 

260    - 

261 

to 

270    - 

271 

to 

280    - 

281 

to 

290    - 

291 

to 

300    " 

Price 

i%  Milk 

$1    1> 

1    34 

1    32 

131 

1    29 

1    28 

1    26 

1    25 

1   21 

1   22 

1   21 

1   20 

1    19 

1    17 

1    16 

1    15 

1    14 

1    li 

1    12 

111 

1    10 

1   09 

1   08 

1   07 

1   06 

1   05 

1   04 

1   04 

1   02 

1   02 

NAME  OF 
DELIVERY  POINT 
Phila.  Terminal  Markat 

47th  ai>d  Lancaster 

31st  and  Chestnut 

iialdwia  Dairie*. 

Brueninger-lJairiea 

Other  Ternrilnal  Markata 

Audubon.  N.J 

Camden,  N.J 

Norristown,  Pa ,■  r^  n    i         7»     . 

Wilmington.  L>d K^  B,  leas  25  cU 

Receiving  Stations 

Anselma,  Pa 

Uedford,  Pa 

Uridgeton,  N,  J 

Byers,  Pa 

Curry viUe,  Pa 

Goehen.  Pa,* 

Huntingdon,  Pa 

KCelton,  Pa 

ICimberton,  Pa 

Landenberg,  Pa 

Mercersburg,  Pa 

Nassau.  Dal 

Oiford,  Pa 

Red  Hill.  Pa 

Kingoe*.  N.  J 

Rushland,  Pa 

Snow  Hdl,  Md 

Waynesboro,  Pa 

Williamsburg.  Pa 

Yarkes,  Pa 

Zieglarsville.  Pa 


Base  Price  of   3.50'« 
Milk  |*er   100  Lbs. 


h.O.B, 
K.O.B. 
K.O.B. 
F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B.  less     9  cts. 


41     50 

261  270 
31  40 
41     50 

261  270 
51-  60 

201  210 
Jl-  60 
41-  50 
41-  JO 

181    190 


131 
51 
51 
51 
31 
151 
181 


140 
60 
60 
60 
40 
160 
190 


221  230 
31-  40 
41-  JO 


1st  Surplus  Price. 
Milk  lor  Cream  Purp 
1st  Surplus  Price  ■  . 

Milk  lor  Cream  Purpose*. 


FOB.  Phila. 

F.O.B.  Phila. 
F.O.B.  All  Rec.  SU. 
F.O.B.  All  Rac.  Sta. 


Per 

Cent 

00 

00 

00 

00 

4.00 

w 

00 

00 

70 

70 

70 

(MJ 

70 

70 

70 

70 

00 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

00 

00 

(K) 

70 

7,0 

70 

.70 

00 

00 

A 

A 

$1    98 

1  .98 

1    98 

1.98 

1   98 

1  98 

1    89 

1    73 

1    49 

1    24 

1    51 

1    49 

1    24 

1.42 

1    JO 

1,48 

1    49 

1    49 

1.32 

1.17 

1.48 

1    48 

1    48 

1.51 

1    35 

1    32 

1.28 

1    51 

1.49 

1.01 

1.21 

.67 

.87 

•Ba.«l  on  Oalord.  P..,  less  6  "^'j;^|,*;^„|'':;  .„  ,g^^  ,„,  Basic   Milk  at  each  Receiving  Station. 


A     Same  Butterlat  Minimum 
Nora  (I) 


Definition  ol  Bacteria  Cla**a*  I,  II,  III.  IV,  V                                                     August.  Septeml>er 
of  A  Milk  to  Receiving  Stations  during  the  months  ot  IVIay.  June.  juiy.  /\ugu     .       i 


or  lea*  and   1 5  cent*  par 

Claa*  I -Shipper,  will  oual.fv  lor  Class  I  bonu.  of  40  cents  per   100  lbs.  .1  the  bacteria  requirements 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  are  met. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  is  between  0-10.000. 
Ci-a..  1 1 -Shippers  will  qualify  for  Qas.  II  bonus  of  25  cents  pe,  100  lb.  if  th.  bactaria  ,.,u.r.»»nts 


(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  poinU  are  met. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  is  between  10.001-50.000. 


Cream 


SUKPLUS 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The    followin\{    statistics    show    the 
average    operations    ol    all    the    Inter 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  field 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general   membership  woik  for 
the  month  of  April.   1933: 

No  Butterfat  Tests  Made 6! 95 

Plants  Investigated 42 

Membership  Calls S3 

No  Calls  on  Members 436 

No   Qual    Improvem't  Calls       ,  52  5 

No   1  lerd  .Samples   1  ested 492 

No.  New  Members  Signed 13 

No.  Cows  .S'gned r.  .  77 

No.  Transfers  Made 23 

No.  Meetings  Attended  17 

No,  Attenling  Meetings 379H 

No,  f3rom  Thymol    Tests 5  59 

No.  Microscopic  Tests 8f)3 


No 
No 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter 
State    Dairy    Counci 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the** 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depf 
ment  of  the  Dairy  Council  fori* 
month  of  April  .1933: 


12 
1.25 
U 
115 
1.4 

1.45 
It 

115 

1,6 

Ii5 

1,7 

1.75 

1,1 

IS5 

H 

195 

4. 

«05 

4! 

*IS 

4! 

Ui 

4) 

4,iS 

4.4 

445 

45 

4SS 

4t 

465 

47 

47! 

41 

415 

49 

495 

5. 


Made 


No    Inspections 
.Sediment  Tests.  .  .  . 

Meetings 

Attendance 

I^eels  Movies 

No.  Miles  Traveletl 


31,21 


During}  the  month  >4  dairies  w* 
discontinued  from  sellmi{  for  failurt* 
comply  with  the  regulations  21  d'"* 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  «• 
up, 

lo  date  257,293  farm  inspecti* 
have  been  made. 


Per 

lOU  l.l>. 

tl.UI 

I  0» 

I, us 

I  U7 
1.09 
l.ll 
II) 
I   15 
I  17 
1.19 
1.21 
1.23 
1.25 
1.27 
I  29 
I  11 
ID 
I  15 
I  37 
1. 19 
1.41 
1.43 
1  45 
1.47 
1  49 
I  51 
15) 
I  55 
I  57 
I  59 
I  61 
16) 
I  65 
I  67 
1  69 
I  71 
I  73 
I  75 
1.77 
I  79 
I  81 


I 
2 


(f) 
15 
2 

25 
3 

35 
4 

45 
45 
5 
2.55 

2  6 

2,65 
2  7 
2  75 
2  75 
2,8 

2  85 
2.9 
2,95 
3 

3  05 
3  05 
3    1 
3.15 
3  2 
3  25 
).) 
3.35 
3.4 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
3.55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3   7 
3   75 
I  8 
3  85 
3  9 


P( 

100  Lb. 
$0  81 
0  8) 
0  85 
0  87 
0  89 
0  91 
0  9) 
0  95 
0  97 
0.99 

101 

10) 
I  05 
I   07 


09 

II 

I) 

15 

17 

19 

21 

2) 

25 

27 

29 

)1 

)) 

)5 

37 

39 

41 

4) 

45 

1    47 

I    49 

I    51 

15) 

I    55 

I    57 

I    59 

1    61 


Per 

(jt.  (r) 
I   75 
I  8 
1  85 

1  85 
19 
1.95 
2 

2  05 
2   1 
2.15 

IS 
2 

25 
3 

35 
4 

45 
45 
2  5 
2  55 
2  6 
2  65 
2  7 
2.75 
2  75 
2  8 
2  85 
2  9 

2  95 
3 

3  05 
)  05 
3    I 
3    15 
3   2 
3   25 
3    ) 
3    )5 
3  4 
3  4 
3  45 


Cream 

Surplus 

lest 

Per  100  Lb 

l>er  100  Lb 

3. 

$0  67 

$0  47 

3  05 

0  69 

0   49 

3   1 

0   71 

0  51 

3   IJ 

0   7) 

0  Jl 

3  2 

0  75 

O.JJ 

3  2J 

0  77 

0  J7 

3,3 

0  79 

0  J9 

3.  35 

0  81 

0.61 

3  4 

0  S3 

0.61 

3  45 

0  8J 

0  6J 

3. J 

0  87 

0  67 

J. 55 

0  89 

0  69 

).6 

0  91 

0  71 

3.6J 

0  93 

0  73 

J. 7 

0  95 

0  75 

3  75 

0,97 

0  77 

3  8 

0  99 

0.79 

3  8J 

1   01 

0  Al 

19 

1.0) 

0  8) 

1.9J 

itoj 

0.85 

4, 

1    07 

0,87 

4:oj 

1    09 

0  89 

4.1 

III 

0  91 

4,IJ 

1    13 

0,9) 

42 

1    IJ 

0.9J 

4.2S 

1    17 

0  97 

4.} 

1    19 

0  9'> 

4.35 

1    21 

1   01 

4.4 

1   2) 

1 .03 

4.4J 

1   25 

1    05 

4.J 

1   27 

1    07 

4.» 

1   29 

1    09 

4.6 

1    )1 

1    1 1 

4.«» 

1   33 

113 

4,7 

1.35 

1    15 

4.75 

1    37 

1    17 

4.9 

1)9 

1    19 

4.6S 

1    41 

1.21 

4,9 

14) 

1.2) 

4.9J 

1    45 

l,2J 

5. 

1    47 

1   27 

'ia  ret|uir«mentt 


IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  MAY 

^C"!..V -Shipper*  wiUlail  to  qualify  fo,  an,  bacteria  premium  if  the  bacteria 

\:^'=^::^'^:^^  --tits-o-ci^r::  over. 

Tba  b-.U^Ut  di^aren...  .^^6  «^^^^  aV.ha'n 

rrnV.;:rr:^"ra"r:;nrl!.»-.«rr"po.«.  -H.re  the  milk  is  deliv.r«l. 


May,  1933,  Intcr-State  Price,  at  "B"  Delivery  Points 


Rbckivinc 
Statiom 

Anselma.  Pa 

Barnita.  Pa 

Bedford,  Pa 

Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 


B 


idtsvi 


>  rings, 
lie.  Pa 


Location  ia 
Mtlaaaa 

.      41-  50 

.  141-150 
261  270 

.    141-150 
1)1-140 


Bndgeton.  N.J '!"  JS 


Byers.  Pa 
Carlisle.  Pa. . . 


41 
131 


Centreville.  Md  .?j 

C;hambersburg.  Pa. 
Chestertown.  Md     , 
Clayton,  l)*l 
Curryvilla.  Pa 
Pagslmro,  Del    .  . 
Duncannon,  Pa.  .  . 
F.aston,  Md 
Felton, 


JO 

140 

100 

161    170 

91-100 

71-  80 

261-270 

121-1)0 

121-130 

11-120 


Del 91-100 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3.S  par  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
FOB.  Phil*,     station  51-60  mile 
Per  100  Lbs  Qt*.      Per  100  Lbs. 


F'renchtown.  N.  J 

Gap.  Pa 

Goshen.  Pa.» 

Uagerstown.  Md 

Harrington,  Del 

Huntingdon,  Pa 

Hurlock.  Md 

Kelton.  Pa    

Kempton,  Pa.     .  .     .  ■  . 
Kennedyville.  Md 

Kimberton,  Pa . 

*Ba*ail  on  Oaford,  Pa. 


51-  60 

51     60 

Jl-  60 

181    190 

91-100 

201-210 

131-140 

Jl-  60 

91-100 

81-  90 

41-  50 


Ba*ic  Price  of 
3.5;e  Milk 
pe,  100  Lbe. 
$1    49 
I   36 
I   24 
I   36 
l.)7 
LSI 
I  49 
I  37 
I  42 
I   34 
I   42 
I   4J 
1   24 
I    39 
1   39 
I   40 
I   42 
I   48 
I   48 
I   42 
I   32 
I   42 
I    30 
I   37 
1,48 
I   42 
I   43 
I   49 


RacaiviNu 
Station 
Landenberg.  Pa 41 


Location  in 
Mileage 
50 


i.eaman  Hace,  Pa. ,  .  .  51 

l^wistown.  Pa 171 

l.ongs.lorf    fa 151 

Massey,  Ml  71 

Meitersbiiig.  Pa  181 

Mt    lleasant,  Del 51 

Nassau,  Del      131 

New  ll.Jland.  Pa  51 

Oxford.  Pa  51 

Princess  Anne,  Md  151 

Providence,  Md.  ,     .     ,  41 

(juecn  Anne.  Md   .  .     .  101 

Red  Hdl.  Pa 51 

Richlandtown.  Pa         .41 

Ringocs.  N.  J  51 

Rising  Sun.  Md 61 

Ronks.  Pa 51 

Ruahland.  Pa 31 

Salem.  N.  J       31 


laas  6  canU  par  100  lbe. 


Snow  Hill.  Md,,. 
Sudlersville.  Md .  . 
Townsend.  Del    .  . 
Virginville.  Pa 
Waynesboro.  Pa 
Woodstown.  N.  J 
Yerkes.  Pa 
Zieglerville.  Pa 


151 
81 
61 
81 

181 
21 
31 
41 


64) 
18U 
160 

80 
\'Ht 

60 
140 

60 

60 
160 

50 

no 

60 
50 
60 
70 
60 
40 
40 
160 
90 
70 
90 
190 
)0 
40 
50 


Basic  Price  of 

).5'V,  Mdk 
pe.  100  Lbe. 
I  49 
I  48 
I  3) 
I  3J 
I  45 


32 

48 

37 

48 

48 

35 

49 

41 

48 

49 

48 

46 

48 

51 

I  51 

I  35 

I  43 

I  46 

I  4) 

1,32 

I  52 

I  51 

I  49 


mi 


"•""ULY  CREAM  AND  .SURPLUS  PRICES 

3.5 "»; 

F,  O.  B.  Pun  A. 
Cream      Class  I 

I   62 

1   72 

1.58 

I   57 


21» 

I    •taker 


At  All  Rec.  S. 
Cream      Class  I 


mi 

anitry 


04 
15 

(M) 
00 


S 


Jitmbsr 
IWbsr 


1.44 
1.36 
1.38 
I  48 
I  50 
I  50 
I  22 
I   29 

I  13 
I  06 
I  04 
1.12 
1.21 


1.34 
1.21 

1  18 
I  08 
I  04 
96 
112 
1  25 
1  27 
I  27 
I  02 
1   09 

93 

.86 

,84 

92 

1  01 


9) 
86 
.88 
,98 
()0 
(K) 
,87 
.95 


.76 

.67 

68 

.58 

.5) 

,46 

.62 

74 

77 

76 

67 

75 


79 

.59 

71 

.51 

70 

.50 

77 

.57 

87 

.67 

19)1 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Septemlier 
October 

November 

December 
19)2 

January 

I'ebruary  1-15 
16-29 

March 

Aprd 

May 

June 

July 

August 

.Septemlier 

October 

November 

December 
1933 

January 

February 

March 

April 
May 


3  O** 
3  09 
3  09 
3  09 
3  09 
3  09 
2  76 
2  76 
2  76 
2  76 

2  71 
2  71 
2  34 
2  34 
2  34 
2  34 


34 
20 
20 
20 
20 
98 
98 


98 

98 

98 

I   98 

1.98 


6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
5  95 
5  95 
5  95 
5  95 

5  85 
5  85 
5  OJ 
5  OJ 
J  05 
J  05 
5  05 
4  75 
4  75 
4  75 
4  75 
4  25 
4  25 

4  25 
4  25 
4.25 
4  25 
4  2J 


2  Jl 
2  51 
2  51 
2  51 
2  51 
2  51 


MAY    1933,  INTER-STATE  PRICES  AT  "B" 
MAT.   i-JJ,  ogmvERY  POINTS 


18 
18 
18 
18 

13 
13 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
70 
70 
.70 
70 
.48 
.4« 


1  48 
I  48 
1.48 
I  48 
1.48 


Price  LUt  o«  3.5%  Milk  par  100  Lb*. 

Basic         Cream   Surplus 
$1.84       $109       $0  84 
1.84 
I   98 
I   98 
I   84 
I   84 
I   96 
1.96 
I  69 
I   98 
I   62 
1.64 
I   84 
I  66 
1.7) 
I  60 


TaRMiNAi.  MAaaar 
Allantown  4- 1-1 J 

4-16-30 
Atlantic  City 
AuduboB 
Bethlehem  4   1-15 

4-16-30 
Camden 
Gloucaater 
Norristown 
Philadelphia 
PottstowB 
Reading  4- 1-1 J 

4-16-30 
Trenton 
Wilmington 
York 


BUTTER   PRICES     MAY,    1933 
92  Score,  .Solid  Packe<l 


19 

12 

12 

09 

19 

12 

1.12 

I  03 

I    12 

0  77 

1.09 

1.19 

I  02 

1.12 


0  97 
0  92 
0  92 
0.84 
0  97 
0  92 
0  92 
0  83 
0.92 
0  57 
0  84 
0  97 
0  82 
0.92 
0  67 


Phila. 

New  York 

1 

2)'/4 

22'.', 

2 

23-/J 

22-/2 

) 

23'. 

22 '« 

4 

2) 'A 
2»« 

22'/4 

5 

22% 

6 

23% 

22 'i 

8 

23'/j 

22'/j 

9 

231/j 

22V, 

10 

23  »i 

22% 

11 

24  ^ 

231/4 

12 

24'/! 
2*% 

ZV/t 

13 

2)V« 

15 

24 

2) 

16 

24 

2) 

17 

24'/« 

"•A 

18 

24Vz 

23'/, 

19 

24 

23 

20 

23 

22 

22 

22V4 

2IV« 

23 

23 

22 

24 

23 

22 

25 

23 

22W 

26 

22'/i 

21'/, 

27 

23 

22 

29 

23 

22 

31 

22H 

2\H 

Chicago 

21 

21 

2l'/4 

2 1 'A 
2..A 

21V, 
21V, 
22V, 

224 

22V, 

22'/, 

22'/, 

22'/, 

22% 

22  'i 

22^ 

21  V, 

21 

22 

22 

21'/, 

20'/, 

214 

21 

21H 


Page  6 


MILK    PRODUCERS    R  E VIEW 


MILK  PRICE  ADVANCE 


(b) 
(c) 


EXHIBIT  "A" 
Production    Prices    of    "Fluid    Milk" 

Prices  paid  to  producers  shall  be  deter- 
mined with  reference  to  the  "Rules  for 
Control  of  Basic  Production"  (set  forth 
in  Elxhibit  "B"  to  this  agreement)  which 
w»t  iin  dpfinitr  quantities  of  milk  known 
as  "Established  Basic  Quantities." 

Class  I  milk  shall  be  83%  of  the  est- 
ablished basic  quantity,  less  10  per  cent 
of  the  production  up  to  and  equal  to  the 
established  basic  quantity. 

The  above  determined  10  per  cent  shall 
be  the  amount  of  his  Class  2  milk. 

The  balance  of  all  milk  shall  be  Class  3 
milk. 

Starting  July  20,  1933.  each  "contract- 
ing distributor"  agrees  to  report  monthly 
to  the  "Secretary"  the  previous  month's 
sales  of: 

(a)     retail  and  wholesale  sales  of  milk  in 
bottles. 

wholesale  sales  of  milk  in  bulk, 
retail  and  wholesale  sales  of  cream 
in  bottles. 

(d)     wholesale  sales  of  cream  in  bulk. 

The  sales  of  cream  are  to  be  computed 
as  milk  by  using  the  number  of  quarts  of: 

20%  cream  multiplied  by  5 

30%  cream  multiplied  by  J'/j 

40%  cream  multiplied  by  10 

The  total  purchases  of  all  "contracting 
distributors"  during  June,  1933,  are  to  be 
used  after  August  Ist,  1933.  as  a  guide  to 
determine  the  percentages  of  established 
basic  quantities  which  shall  constitute 
Class  I  milk.  Class  2  milk  and  Class  3 
milk. 

All  of  (a)  and  fifty  (50)  per  cent  of 
(b)  to  determine  the  percentage  of  class 
1  milk.  All  of  (c)  and  (d)  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  Class  2  milk  and  the 
balance  as  Class  3. 

The  percentages  are  to  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  by  conference,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  "Secretary." 
I  Prices  to  producers  are  for  4%  milk  and 
all  three  classes  are  subject  to  butterfat 
differentials  of  two  (2)  cents  for  each  half- 
tenth  per^^cent  of  butterfat  content  up  or 
down  from  4%. 

Class  I  Milk  Prices 
sa  I  milk— Philadelphia  Terminal 

$2   33  per  100  pounds     4%  milk 
Less       .06 — Philadelphia  Terminal  Charge 


(Continued  (ram  page  2) 

To  above  prices  for  Class  2  and  Class  3 
milk,  at  Terminal  Markets,  add  29  cents 
for  transportation. 

All  milk  delivered  in  any  one  month 
shall  be  paid  for  not  later  than  the  18th 
of  the  following  month. 

FVHIRIT  "R" 
Rules  for  Control  of  Established  Ba- 
sic Quantities  for  Producers 

For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement,  the 
term  established  basic  quantity  as  used 
in  respect  to  any  producer,  farm,  or  herd, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  the  quantity 
of  milk  recorded  as  such  in  the  files  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion; except  that  in  respect  to  those  pro- 
ducers who  sell  milk  within  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed  and  who  have  no  such 
established  basic  quantity,  their  establish- 
ed basic  quantities  sliall  be  allotted  upon 
a  basis  which  will  be  equitable  as  com- 
pared with  the  established  basic  quantities 
of  all  other  producers  delivering  in  the 
saune  locality  as  such  producers:  (all  such 
producers  shall  establish  a  basic  quantity 
by  taking  their  total  production  during 
the  months  of  January.  February  and 
March  1933  and  dividing  the  sum,  thereof, 
by  three);  except  that  new  producers,  if 
marketing  conditions  permit,  will  be 
allowed  during  the  first  ninety  (90)  days 
in  which  they  produce  and  market,  an 
established  basic  quantity  equal  to  seventy 
p>er  cent  (70%)  of  their  average  daily  pro- 
duction for  part  of  said  such  ninety  (90) 
days  as  falls  within  the  period  from  Ist  to 
April  30th  inclusive  and  sixty  F>er  cent 
(60%)  of  their  average  daily  production  for 
such  part  of  said  ninety  (90)  days  as  falls 
within  the  period  from  May  Ist  to  June 
30th. 

1 .  Producers  who  are  tenants  renting 
farms  may  retain  their  respective  basic 
quantities. 

2.  In  case  of  tenants  changing  from 
one  farm  to  another,  or  farm  owners 
selling  and  purchasing  a  farm  elsewhere, 
and  who.  by  this  procedure,  change  buyers 
of  their  milk,  it  is  definitely  understood 
that  the  basic  quantity  established  goes 
with  the  cows,  if  accepted  by  conference. 

3.  An  established  basic  quantity  may 


CL 


$2.47 

Class  I  milk — Receiving  Stations 

$2.  33  per  100  pounds     4%  milk 
Less       .  21   "      "         "      — Receiving  Station  Charge 


$2.31 
Less      .29 


— Freight  charge  in  51-60  mile  zone  from  Philadelphia 


$2  02 

Present  46  quart  L.  C.  L.  R.R.  freight 
rates  less  five  (5)  cents  to  be  used  in 
other  zones. 

Secondary  distributing  markets  may 
have  different  percentages  than  the  Phila- 
delphia Terminal  Market  and  such  sec- 
ondary markets  may  have  other  terminal 
charges  in  proportion  to  the  Philadelphia 
Terminal  charge,  all  subject  to  conference 
between  the  "contracting  producers"  and 
the  "contracting  distributors  "  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  tlie  "Secretary." 

Class  2  Milk  Prices 

Class  2  milk  at  Receiving  Stations — 

Average  of   New  York  quotations  for  92 

score  butter  plus  5  cents  multiplied  by  4. 

Class  3  Milk  Prices 

Class   3   Milk  at    Receiving   Stations — 

Average  of  New  York  <|uotations  for  92 

score  butter  multiplied  by  4. 


be  transferred  with  an  entire  herd  where 
sale  and  transfer  is  made  to  one  party  at 
one  transaction,  provided  such  herd  shall 
be  maintained  for  six  (6)  months  conse- 
cutively thereafter  on  the  first  farm  on 
which  such  herd  shall  be  established  after 
such  transaction. 

4.  Established  Basic  Quantities  may 
be  retained  by  producers  only  when  milk 
is  produced  on  farms  that  have  supplied 
the  market  for  "fluid  milk"  for  consump- 
tion purposes  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  within  the  past  year  or  from  farms 
that  lie  within  a  territory  regularly  sup- 
plying said  market. 

5.  Where  a  herd  is  dispersed  for  any 
reason  without  a  tran.sfer  of  it.s  established 
basic  quantity,  the  herd  must  be  replaced 
within  sixty  (60)  days  if  such  established 


basic  quantity   is  to  be  retained   by   the 
producer. 

6.  Producers  may  combine  all  estab- 
lished basic  quantites  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled  hereunder. 

7.  Any  producer  who  is  off  the  market 
for  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  (60)  days 
aiiaii  upon  resuiiiiiig  piuuuciiuii,  uc 
treated  for  the  purposes  hereof  as  a  new 
producer  but  cannot  make  a  new  basic 
quantity  in  excess  of  old  established  basic 
quantity. 

8.  Producers  whose  average  daily 
production  for  any  three  (3)  consecutive 
months  is  less  than  seventy  per  cent 
(70%)  of  their  established  basic  quantity, 
will  thereby  established  a  new  basic 
quantity  equal  to  such  average  daily 
production. 

9.  The  present  method  of  establishing 
basic  quantities  may  be  changed  by  con- 
ference between  the  "contracting  produc- 
ers" and  "contracting  distributors",  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  "Secretary." 

The  contracting  producers  and  con- 
tracting distributors  at  conference  have 
agreed  to  change  the  present  method  of 
establishing  basic  quantities,  to  take  effect 
January  I  at,  1934,  as  follows: — 

"Elach  producer's  established  basic 
quantity,  plus  his  July  production,  plus 
his  November  production,  the  sum  of 
which  divided  by  three  will  establish  his 
new  basic  quantity,  providing  that  any 
producer  who  thereby  increases  his  est- 
ablished basic  quantity  more  than  15% 
shall  not  be  allowed  more  than  15%  in- 
crease unless  his  production  for  the  entire 
year  of  1933  has  been  above  the  15%  and 
in  no  event  can  his  new  established  baisc 
quantity  be  greater  than  the  average  of  his 
entire  production  for  the  year  1933." 

EXHIBIT  "C" 

RETAIL  PRICES 

Bottled  Milk 

Qts.        Pts.      Skim 

"B"  Milk 10         .06 

"A"  Milk 13         .08 

,   "AA'Milk 18         .10 

Reg    Buttermilk..      .08  -  .08 

Cr.  Buttermilk...      .10  .06 

Bottled  Cream 

Qts.  Pts.  i/iPts.   'APts. 

Light -  20         .13         .09 

Medium...   -  .32          .21 

Heavy -  .40         ,26 

Sour  Cream  -  .20         .13           - 

WI  10LF.SALE  PRICES 

FOR  RESALE  AND  INSTITUTIONS  USE 

Bottled   Milk 

Qts.  Pts.  Vz  Pts. 

■■B"Milk 09  .05'/2     .03'/2 

"A"  Milk 12  .071/2      04 

"AA'Milk 17  .09'/2     .05 

Cr.  Buttermilk...      .09  .05'/2      .03'/2 

Reg.  Buttermilk..     .07'/2  - 

Bottled  Cream 

Qts.  Pts.  1/2  Pts.   %Pts. 

Light 35  .19         .12         .08 

Medium..     .53  .31  .20 

Heavy    .  .       .65  .38  .24 

Sour  Cream  -  .19  .12  - 

Bulk  "B"  Milk*  Bulk  "A"  Milk 

10-  39  Qts.    .08 '/i  10-  39  Qts.      .11 1/2 

40-199   "        08  40-199   "         .11 

200-599   "        07  V2  200  up  .  lO'/i 

600  and  up      .07 

*  Special  Note:  Customers  buying  2000 
qts.  or  over  on  one  daily  delivery 
-    .O6V4. 

Bulk  Cream 

Full  Cans  Splits 
20%»  .29         .31 

•20%  or  Light  Cr. 


Washington  Area 

May  Get  Milk 
Adminitti 

Six  of  the  leading  milk  marU 
country  have  according  to  a  n 
May  26th.   1933.  applied  to  the 
tural   Adjustment  Adminiatratin 
United  States  Department  o(  Ap       i    J  and  try  to  solve  some 


^by  Cooperation 

haa  been  a  strong  disposition  on 

^  of  many,  to  sit   by  and  to  wait 

Lhmg  to  turn  up,  somethmg  that 

better  the   dairy    and    agriculture 

ition  generally 

however, 


MILK    PRODUCERS    RE  XJ A^- 
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'Hftlem* 
.;.llv 


for  assistance  in  meeting  tnilk 
trade  problems  in  the  respectivi 
1  hese  centers  are  Atlanta,  BoJT  ^f  to  stand  pat. 
cago,  Cincinnati.  Los  Angeles,  i^  "" 

ington.  D.  C.  A  temporary  milli 
trator  already  has  been  appointed 
Chicago  area. 

ELstimates    by    dairy    experti 


There   have  been   a 
who    have    been     willing 


of 


our 


but  their  procedure  has  been 
hampered  by  those  who  have 


.operative  organizations,  like  those  in 
7ther  industry  have  many  problems 

tliey"» 
i  !»' 
I  to  "go 


have  been  hampere<i  by  the 

element,   and   by   others   who 

it  alone." 


Department  of  Agriculture  indxa       the  beat  success  we  need 


a  total  of  about  fifteen  fluid  mill) 


throughout    the    country   will  ng       individual  member,   if  any   helpful 
1    f  • y  mu  f__  ..1..  ...i,„i_ 


[run 


ask  for  assistance 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King  of  Philadeli,    ^tjve  group      Individual 

tionally  known  milk  price  arbil  

agreed  to  help  the  farm  adjuMiM 
cials. 

Before  a  milk  administrator  iii 
ed  for  any  region,  representativa 
ducers  and  distributors  of  miiki 
region  hold  preliminary  conferaa 
administrators  of  the  Agricuitunlt 
ment  Administration. 


*  The  Inter-State  Milk  Pioduceri'  «■ 
Philadelphia  haa  filed  a  similar  raqMi 
having  been  preaented  to  the  Secretin 
culture  on  May  29th. 


fact 


BUit  have,   the    full    cooperation    of 


Give  Calf  Good  Start 

and  Keep  It  Growing 

A  ciilf  well  started  is  a  calf  half  grown. 
A  calf  that  is  kept  growing  will  develop 
into  a  larger  and  better  cow  than  one  that 
becomes  stunted. 

At  this  time  of  year,  many  dairymen 
put  their  young  calves  on  pasture  to  look 
out  for  themselves  F.arly  grass  averages 
about  90  per  cent  water.    A  calf  weighing 

pounds  of  dry  matter  daily.  During  the 
early  pasture  season,  it  will  l)e  necessary 
for  a  calf  to  eat  about  50  to  75  f)ounds  of 
gra.i8  daily  to  get  this  amount  of  dry 
matter.  The  limited  .size  of  a  calf's  stom- 
ach makes  impossible  the  consumption  of 
this  amount  of  grass  so  the  calf  is  unable 
to  satisfy  its  needs  for  growth  unless  given 


Inter-State  Directors 
Hold  Bi-Monthly  Meeting 


i(  to  be  successful  for  the  whole       some  grain 


Effort. 


Pasture    grass    is    a    splendid    foerl    for 


The  Milk  Market 


Milk  Market  Condition 

and  Prices  in  Othe 

Leading  Mail 

(Continued  from  pat<  )) 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  "Dairymen's  Price  Ri^ 
official  organ  of  the  Dairymen'iCi 
tive  Sales  Association.  Pittabutp 
quotes  the  following  prices  for  Ajc 

"Deductions  include  I'/j  oaa 
hundred  to  Dairymen's  Cooperiim 
Association:  Reserve  Fund.  '. 
Pittsburgh  District  Dairy  Couad 
Check  Testing,  (.  o.  b.  Pittsburgk 

"Prices  are  based  on  3.5  milki 
net  to  the  producer.  District  No. 
per  hundred  pounds  (country  pla 
cents):  District  No.  2.  $1.00  toll 
hundred  pounds:  District  No.  \f 
per  hundred  for  all  milk  sold:  h 
No.  4.  $1.12  for  all  milk  sol(i:D 
No.  5.  95  cents  per  hundred  loi  li 
sold:  District  No.  6,  81  cents  pei 
for  all  milk  sold:  District  No  ': 
per   hundred   for   all   milk  sold;  D 


Is  in  the  hand  of  the  dairyman. 

He  can  make  it  or  break  it. 

Do  not  be  led  astray  by  would  be  agitators. 

Do  not  be  led  astray  by  idle  gossip. 

Pin  your  faith  on  those,  who  for  years,  have 
given  you  one  of  the  best  markets  in  tbe 
country. 

A  cut  price  market  pulls  every  one  down  to 
the  lowest  level. 

A  strong  cooperative,  functioning  one  hundred 
percent,  sanely  administered,  will  pull  you 
out  of  the  existing  depression — 


a  any  particular  member  or  any  par- 
liar  group  of  members,    is  concerned. 
No.   8.  $1.26  for  all  milk  •oW;  Df^y  yi,  by  the  wayside. 


No.  10,  the  price  is  $1.16  for  all  oi 
District  No.  12.  basic  milk  $1  62,  • 
76  cents  per  cwt 


"The   price   at   Volant  and  \ti   eboiefit  of  all 


$1.00  per  hundred  and  at  ChaHff 
price  is  $1.27  for  all  milk  sold. 


22% 


.33 


BUT  REMEMBER— 

It  Takes  100  Per  Cent.  Cooperation 
To  Do  The  Trick 


hdividual  gains   may    result,    but    for 

moat  part  they   are   but   temporary. 

m«rate   elforU    however    endure     for 


program  that  may  not  seem  to  be 
!  Iwt  for  every  individual  but  event- 
ly.  itep  by  step,  its  benefits  may  mean 
•i  for  the  success  of  the  industry  on 
I  whole. 
Iti  everlaating  teamwork  that  wins  in 

ad. 


.35     40-199  qti 

200-599  " 

25%  .41  .44over600' 

*  Special  Note:  Customers  buyiil 

quarU  or  over  of  20%  or  li|li" 

on  one  daily  delivery  .23  p* 

30%  45         .48  •*40%ot\^ 

40-l59qti 

40%*»         .50        .55  160-319 'I 

over    J^"  — j^         —  ••>wia    ^\j    viut-VLlttK    w^aia^svaa      ••■»*-- 

**  Special  Note:  Customers  buyi»  r*,'"'"'  prices,    it    keeps    you    in 

j§?™ied  on  what  is  being  done  in  dairy- 


quarts  or  over  of  40%  or  heavy 
on  one  daily  delivery — .40. 
Sr.Cr.Bulk  29  .31 

Bulk  Buttermilk 

Cream  Buttermilk 

Reg.  Buttermilk 


Condensed 


Skim .  .  . 
Medium. 
I  leavy .  . 


To  Our  Readers 

Of  courae  you  read  the  Milk  Pro- 
y*™'  Review — maybe  not  every  one 
■you— but  nevertheless  you  should. 

"addition  to  quoting  official  Inter- 


■J.  in  agriculture  generally  and.  if  you 
"*  «»ve  it  a  few  minutes  of  your 
'9*'*  time,  we  feel  that  you  will  be 
Wereated. 

"OQ  another  thing  -you  know  we 
2"y  >  quite  complete  line  of  adver- 
■■>?— dairy  advertising,  so  to  speak. 
"'•5'"*  these  advertisers  can  solve 
"jne  of  your  farm  problems.  I  ts 
^h  the  try.  >x^,ite  them,  telling 
jj^  that  you  saw  their  "ad"  in  the 
/*  Producers'  Review  -and  then 
■»*  your  inquiry  to  them. 


calves  after  they  are  six  months  old.  It 
cleans  out  the  digestive  tract  and  acts 
as  a  sort  of  tonic  in  toning  up  the  system. 
At  the  same  time  its  limitations  should 
lie  recognized  and  allowances  made  for 
these  limitations. 

A  chop  which  contains  two  or  more 
home-grown  grains,  such  as  com,  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  and  buckwheat,  should 
constitute  the  main  supplementary  feeds 
for  calves  on  pasture.  This  is  esjiecially 
true  on  early  pasture  when  the  grass 
contains  so  much  water  and  on  late  pasture 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  August  when 
the  pasture  is  dry  and  the  flies  are  trouble- 
some. 

Many  calves  on  pasture  grow  well  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  summer  and  then 
become  thin  the  latter  part  of  summer. 
They  then  go  into  the  barn  in  the  fall  in  a 
poorer  condition  than  during  midsummer. 
It  takes  time  and  money  to  overcome 
this  setback.  It  can  lie  avoided  by  giving 
just  enough  grain  daily  to  keep  the  calves 
in  fair  flesh  and  growing  normally.  If 
the  pastures  liecome  real  dry  and  short, 
a  little  bran  and  oil  meal  may  be  added 
to  the  home  grains.  C^alves  will  then  go 
into  winter  in  fair  flesh  and  normal 
growth  with  no  setback  to  overcome  later. 


Uncle  Ab  says  the  depression  should 
prove  one  of  two  things:  the  importance 
of  money,  or  its  unimportance. 


The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  officers 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Frotlucers'  A.sso- 
ciation.  Inc.  held  its  regular  bi-monthly 
meeting  at  the  offices  of  the  A.ssociation, 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  on  May  llth  and 
12th. 

Those    in    attendance    included    I  I.    1). 
Allebach,    president;     I  rc-dcriik    Shanglc. 
vice    president;    1.    R.    Zollers.    secretary; 
August     A.     Miller,     assistant    secretary: 
Rol>crt     I-.     firinton.     treasurer;     F.     M. 
Twining,     as.sistant      treasurer     and     the 
following  directors:  S.   K.  Andrews,   Dor- 
chester   County.    Md  ;    J.    H     Bennetch, 
Lebanon  Co..   Pa  ;   I.  J.   Book.  Lancaster 
C  ounty.  Pa.:  P.  Bleiler.  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.: 
1  I.  W.  Cook.  New  C  a.stle  Co.,  Del.:  K   I  I. 
Donovan,     Kent    Co..     Del.:    E      Nelson 
James,    Cecil    Co,     Md.:    J.    W.     Keith, 
Queen    Anne    Co.,    Md  ;    A.    R.    Marvel, 
Talbot     Co..      Md.:     Wm.      Mendenhall, 
Chester  Co..  Pa.:  1.  V.  Otto.  Cumberland 
Co.,  Pa.;  Chester  1 1.  Gross,  York  Co..  Pa.: 
C.   F.   Preston,   Chester  Co.,  Pa.;   Allicrt 
.Sarig,  Berks  Co..  Pa.:  John  Carvel  Sutton. 
Kent  Co.  Md.;  C.  C.  Tallman.   Burling- 
ton Co..  Pa.:  R.  I.  Tussey.  Blair  Co..  Pa.; 
M.    L.    Stitt.    Juanita    Co..    Pa.;    S.    U. 
Troutman.     Bedford     Co..     Pa.:     F.     M. 
Twining.   Bucks  Co..   Pa.;   1  .   P.    Willits, 
Delaware   Co..    Pa.;    A.    B.    Waddington. 
Salem  Co..  N.  J.  and  B.  H.  Welty.  Frank- 
lin Co  ,  Pa. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president.  I  1.  D.  Allebach.  at  12:30  P.  M. 
on  May  I  Ith. 

Mark  L.  Stitts  of  Juanita  County  was 
formally  introduced  as  the  director,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Henry  1.  Lauver  of  that 
county  who  recently  died. 

.Secretary  Zollers.  read  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  held  by  the  Directors 
as  well  as  the  various  meetings  held  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board.  The  minutes  were 
approved  as  presented. 

Informal  reports  were  made  by  various 
committees.  The  committee  on  unfair 
milk  marketing  practices  presented  a 
partial  report. 

Further  reports  on  resolutions,  present- 
ed at  the  annual  meeting  were  offere<i 
and  plans  for  systemizing  the  presentation 
of  resolutions  and  their  presentations  to 
the  next  annual  meeting  were  discussed. 
It  was  also  recommended  that  the  Reso- 
lution Committee  to  serve  at  the  annual 
meeting  be  appointed  and  that  by  so 
doing  resolutions  could  be  presented  to 
them  for  attention  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
annual  meeting. 

President  Allebach  thereupon  appointed 
the  following  committee,  to  serve  as  the 
Resolutions  Committee  at  the  coming 
annual  meeting  of  the  association:  lur- 
man  Cyger.  chairman.  C'hestcr  County, 
Pa.;  Howard  Fravel.  Mercer  Co,  N.  J.: 
F-.  David  Walraven.  CJueen  Annes  Co., 
Md.:  and  one  member  representing  the 
state  of  Delaware  yet  to  be  chosen. 

F.    M.  Twining,   director  of   Field   and 
Test    Department,     referred     to    various 
problems  having  to  do  with  the  work  of 
his  department  in  check  testing  for  butter- 
fat content  and  the  various  problems  that 
had    to  do   with    the   proper   methods   of 
taking   samples    for   butterfat    tests.       I  le 
referred  to  a  number  of  studies  that  had 
been    made   of   different    styles    of    weigh 
vats  and  problems  that  were  under  con- 
sideration in  order  that  they  might  be  so 
constructed  that  a  proper  mixing  of  the 
milk    samples,    for    testing    purposes,    be 
made.     References  to  the  quality  control 
work   program,   now   being  conducte<l   by 
the    field     and    Test    Department    were 
referred.       This    field    of    work    has   been 
quite  satisfactory  in  the  field  in  which  it 
has  so  far  been  operating. 


Dr.  Lechner  of  the  f>ality  CCntrol 
i:)epartment  of  the  Dairy  (  ouncil  re[jortcd 
briefly  on  some  of  the  field  work  that  this 
department  had  done 

The  general  committee  on  emergency 
moratorium.^,  met  with  the  governors  of 
the  respective  states  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  shc<J.  having  to  do  with  the  morator- 
ium respecting  additional  regulation  meth- 
exls  of  milk  production  lieyoml  that  needed 
for  the  safe  production  of  fluid  milk. 


Legislative  Problems 

With  the  Legislature  of  the  various 
states  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  -Shed  in 
se-ssions.  committees  of  directors  in  the 
several  states  were  apixjinted  to  give 
proper  consideration  of  good  bills  and  to 
use  their  influence  in  having  unsatisfac- 
tory bills  defeated.  Numerous  bills  have 
been  before  the  several  legislative  bodies 
and  consideration  of  the.se  bills  has  been 
of  importance  in  the  welfare  of  our  mar- 
keting programs. 

Legislative  work,  it  was  felt  was  one 
in  which  the  association  must  take  an 
active  part  if  legislation  beneficial  to  the 
industry  on  the  whole,  was  to  be  enacted. 

Annual     Meeting,     November     21-22. 
1933 

Following  a  general  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  the  date  of  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  it  was  finally 
decided  that  it  be  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wctlnesflay.  Novemlxir  21st  and  22nd  and 
that  it  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  that  the  president  be  empowered  to 
appoint  the  nece-ssary  committees  to  take 
charge  of  the  respective  plans  and  pro- 
grams. 

The  committees  were  empowered  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  future 
action  of  the  Board. 

The  committee  formally  reported  that 
it  felt  that  I'ederal  Legislation  would  li.ive 
an  important  l)earing  on  our  marketing 
program,  but  the  submittetl  however  the 
following  recommendations: 

1  —That  the  reporting  basis  should  be 
accurate,  including  entire  sales  and  pur- 
chases. 

2  -That  all  milk  hauled  from  producers 
to  dealer's  plants  should  l>e  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  and 

3  We  recommend  that  the  clawiifica- 
tic.n  of  milk  in  our  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  selling  plan  be 
Basic,  Cream  and  Manufacturing,  eli- 
min.iting  the  misleading  word   "surplus." 

The  following  questions  were  also  con- 
sidered but  are  referred  to,  at  this  time, 
in  a  tentative  manner  only. 

1  Can  our  territory  be  limited  to  the 
advantage  of  our  meml)ers-'    and 

2  Should  we  merchandize  our  own 
product,  own  our  own  plants  in  the 
country  and  completely  central  prcnluction 
until  it  reaches  the  dealer  in  the  city? 

These  problems  are  to  be  given  further 
consideration  and  the  committees  report 
was  received  as  a  preliminary  one  —with 
further  studies  to  be  made  by  the  com- 
mittee ami  further  reports  made. 

Second  Days  Session 
The    session    or>ened    with     a    general 
report  of  market  conditions,  and  relation- 
ship within  and  without  the  territory. 

The  matter  of  price,  basic  and  surplus 
supplies  and  the  situation  regarding  the 
consumer  demand  were  presented  at 
length.  Various  phases  of  legislative  work 
were  presented  as  were  other  programs 
having  to  do  with  the  productive  and 
consumptive  rate  of  fluifl  milk. 

Reports  of  individual  directors  as  to 
prevailing  conditions  in  their  respective 
territories.  The  memlx-rship  on  the  whole 
was   asking    for    a   better   price   for    their 

(Continued  on  pane   10) 
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"If'e  lire  all  blind  iinles.r  we  see 

Thai  in  the  human  plan 

\'.it.:^^  ;,  ..,,«.  //.-  m^^;«/> 

//  //  Joes  not  make  the  man. 

U'hu  hiiilii  these  cities  t/lorioiislv. 

When  man  unhiiilded  qoes? 

In  I'ain  nr  hiiild  the  world. 

f'niess  the  builder  aron-.r." 

-F"nwiN  Markma.m. 

HOME-^HEALTH 

ELIZABETH   McG.   GRAHAM,   Editor 

"More   Purchasing 
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Roadside  Marketing  On  the  Farm 


Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  M.  D. 


Milk  the  Best  Food  for 
the  Farm  Family,  Says 
Delaware  Nutritionist 

"If  every  man.  woman  and  child  in 
Sussex  County.  Delaware  were  today 
consuming  the  full  amount  of  milk  which 
is  urged  for  good  health  by  nutrition 
authorities,  the  county  would  have  little 
milk  left  over  above  its  own  needs", 
was  fxjinted  out  by  Miss  Pearl  MacDon- 
ald.  Nutritionist  for  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, at  a  two-day  Dairy  School,  held 
recently  at  Rehoboth,  Delaware. 

According  to  the  county's  population 
23,184,070  pounds  a  year  would  be 
needed  to  supply  the  adults  and  children 
with  their  quota  of  milk.  The  county 
produces  approximately  24,582,416  pounds 
of  which  only  11,847,192  pounds  remain 
in  the  county  for  home  consumption. 

These  figures  were  used  by  Miss 
MacDonald  to  illustrate  how  far  short 
the  average  rural  farm  family  falls  in 
meeting  its  nutritional  needs. 

"Milk  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in 
furnishing  the  materials  which  supply  us 
with  health",  said  Miaa  MacDonald  who 
urged  that  the  farm  family  understand 
not  only  the  production  and  distribution 
side,  but  also  the  importance  of  adequate 
consumption  of  milk. 

A  quart  of  milk  a  day  for  each  child, 
and  a  pint  for  each  adult  ia  the  amount 
advocated  Some  of  this  amount  can  be 
used  for  drinking,  and  the  rest  may  be 
put  into  cooked  dishes. 


"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

AN    INEXPENSIVE    OVEN    DINNER 

Salmon  Loaf 

Baked  Potatoes  Elscalloped  Tomatoes 

Baked  Custard 


h'ower   for   farms 

H.  A.  WALLACE,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

(Elxtracts  from   Extension  Servick  Rf.mkw) 
What   has  been   done  in   technical  ad- 


vancement must  be  duplicated  and  more 
than  duplicated,  in  social  progress.  The 
emergency  agricultural  adjustment  pro- 
gram for  increasing  farm  purchasing 
power  is  an  attack  on  economic  malad- 
justment and  social  injustice.  It  will 
succeed,  I  am  convinced,  if  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  - 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
alike  -are  genuinely  eager  to  distribute 
the  fruits  of  science  in  a  just  way. 

The  program  constitutes  a  major  social 
experiment  It  is  designed  to  replace  the 
habitual      disorganization      of     a      major 


Salmon  Loaf 

1  can  pink  salmon  '/j  ^'P-  "*'* 

2  eggs  beaten  separately  Pepper 

Yl  cup  buttered  cnimba 
Remove  bones  from  salmon  and  flake. 
Season  and  add  beaten  egg  yolks.  Fold 
in  stiffly  beaten  whites.  Place  in  greased 
baking  dish  and  cover  with  buttered 
crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
nicely  browned. 

Baked  Custard 

1  pt.  milk  %  tsp.  vanilla 

2  eggs  1/4  tsp.  salt 
Yl  cup  brown  sugar                 Nutmeg 

(For  one  large  custard  use  6  eggs) 

Scald  milk  in  double  boiler.  Beat  eggs 
slightly,  add  salt,  sugar,  and  vanilla.  Add 
the  hot  milk  to  egg  mixture  gradually, 
stirring  constantly.  Pour  mixture  into 
buttered  custard  cups.  Sprinkle  tops  with 
nutmeg.  Set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven.  When  the  blade  of 
a  knife  comes  out  clean,  the  custard  is 
baked 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Ealy, 
Broomall,  Penna. 


Sacratary  H.  A.  WALLACE 

American  industry,  with  an  established 
and  organized  control,  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  and  in  the  interest  of  every- 
body. 

Any  government  that  increases  the 
efficiency  of  any  class  of  people  without 
facing  the  undesirable  results  that  flow 
from  that  efficiency  is  criminally  negligent. 
Will  we  be  as  efficient  in  our  social 
experimenting  as  we  have  been  in  our 
scientific  exp>erimenting> 

With  marked  success,  we  have  attacked 
farm  losses  and  wastes  that  were  caused 
by  pests,  disease,  weather  and  inefficient 
producing  practices.  We  must  now  assail 
the  losses  and  waste  that  arise  from 
unbalanced  production  and  consumption 
to  disrupt  the  orderly  distribution  of  the 
necessities  of  life. 

It  must  be  made  clear  to  farmers  and 
urbanites  alike,  whose  humane  instincts 
revolt  at  the  idea  of  reducing  production 
at  this  time,  that  unbalanced  production 
is  waste  and  that  it  does  not  relieve  want 
—  that  the  farmer  who  produces  a  surplus 
of  foodstuffs  that  cannot  be  delivered  to 
a  consumer  is  not  keeping  the  consumer 
from  going  hungry.  As  our  economic 
system  works  at  present,  the  greater  the 
surplus  of  wheat  in  Kansas  the  longer 
the  breadline  in  New  York.  Our  surpluses 
of  food  crops  seem  to  have  had  as  disas- 
trous an  effect  upoa  national  well-being 
as  crop  shortages  used  to  have  on  the 
isolated  communities  of  a  simpler  age. 


Increase  Purchasing  Power 
The  philosophy  of  the  emergency 
adjustment  program  is  that  the  broad 
centralizing  power  of  the  Government  is 
delegated  to  the  President,  and  through 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  A>?riculture.  to 
enable  producers  and  processors  to  work 
together  to  bring  order  out  of  the  present 
chaos,  and  to  make  adjustments  in  pro- 
duction and  prices  that  are  fair  to  the 
producer,  harm  no  legitimate  interest  of 
the  processor,  and  maintain  the  just 
interests  of  the  consumer. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  plan  is  first 
to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
farm  people.  It  is  farm  relief,  but  by 
the  same  token  it  is  national  relief  as 
well.  Millions  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
cities  lost  their  jobs  because  farm  j)eople 
lost  their  power  to  buy.  Restoring  farm 
purchasing  power  will  set  men  to  work  in 
the  cities,  making  the  things  that  farmers 
need  and  will  buy  if  they  can.  Extension 
workers  and  all  others  who  have  a  part 
in  the  measure  are  serving  not  only  the 
farm  people,  but  all  the  people.  lousiness 
and  manufacturing  activity  are  waiting 
on  the  restoration  of  farm  purchasing 
power. 

The  method  to  be  used  in  increusing 
the  farmers'  purchasing  power  is  to  restore 
the  balance  between  production  and  con- 
sumption as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  lieipin^ 
the  farmer  to  plan  his  production  to  fit 
the  effective  demand  of  today's  market 
and  tomorrow's,  not  yesterday's.  This 
means,  plainly,  that  the  farmer  will  have 
to  curtail  his  acreage  and  control  his 
production.  I  le  cannot  do  that  unless  he 
is  compensated  for  it,  for  there  are  taxes 
and  interest  charges  to  be  paid  on  the 
land  that  is  left  idle.  To  provide  such 
compensation  in  the  form  of  price  adjust- 
ments the  plan  proposes  a  carefully  regu- 
lated tax  on  the  processed  farm  of  each 
farm  commodity  of  which  the  production 
is  to  be  reduced. 

Pre-War  Parity 
The  goal  of  the  plan,  in  terms  of  price, 
is  pre-war  parity  between  the  things  the 
farmer  sells  and  the  things  he  buys. 
"Pre-war  parity"  means  that  the  price 
of  agricultural  products  should  be  high 
enough  so  that  any  given  unit  of  an 
agricultural  commodity  would  l>e  ex- 
changeable for  the  .same  quantity  of  non- 
agricultural  commodities  that  it  could 
have  l)een  exchanged  for  during  the  years 
1909-14.  In  that  period  the  purchusini; 
values  of  agricultural  products  and  of 
nonagricultural  products  were  more  nearly 
equal  thon  they  have  ever  been  before, 
or  ever  have  been  since,  whereas  at  pre.sent 
the  farm  products  that  would  have  brought 
$1  in  the  pre-war  period  will  bring  only 
about  50  cents,  and  the  non-agricultural 
products  that  sold  for  $1  in  the  pre-war 
period  sell  for  more  than  $1. 

Support    of    Farm    People    Necessary 

It  goes  without  saying  that  unless  the 
farm  people  themselves  join  and  support 
this  adjustment  program,  it  must  fail. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  perfect  truth, 
that  the  adjustment  plan  is  an  untrod 
path.  So.  at  one  time,  was  the  path  that 
agriculture  has  followed  in  its  march  from 
level  to  higher  level  of  efficiency. 


A      WORD  -//,...•    open    the  4i,. 

^  *  hour  has  ojten  pnu-ed  to  he  imu 
fore  till-  dawn.  I  he  loho/iiian  ojdowiuit 
prircs  on  wliirh  not  onli/  milk  bulallL. 
and  industrial  prues  luwe  riJda  i- 
three  years  has  been  pulled  to  a  /uk, 
stop.  Aivvi  more  enroura/jing,  wnj, 
a  little  oj  the  around  lost. 

In  tlte  far-reaihinfl  effects  p,«jj, 
under  tlie  new  . Iipirultural  ddjiuit^ 
.lit  (see  pape  12),  it  seems  not  mtriii^ 
optimism  to  feel  that  a  new  daii  n\ixi 
lU-liiallfj  dawnina  for  farmers  anik 
co-operatices. 

".I  .roriiil  experiment",  .Vffra^ 
K'allace  lias  de.wribed  it  in  .'ptakiur 
this  national  step.  To  "Inler-^ 
members,  howecer,  its  major  poinli,,. 
hear  a  friendly  re.iemblanee  to  the  "k: 
and  surplus  plan"  oJ  markeiins  [^ 
lined  on  paije  II),  which  has  htnn 
cessjiilly  tried  throui/h  many  ytarj.  J^ 
when  the  i/iiidinii  motice  isoneloiKir 
the  ifood  oJ  all  rather  than  the  projii 
only  a  few,  then  the  country  im\i,, 
welcome  it  with  something  oJ  Iht  if. 
oj  their  pioneerina  lorebeareri  ... 
weren't  to  be  a j raid  oj  .'omethinj  i 
because  they  hadn't  done  it  hejore. 

Tlie  watchword  oj  the  day  is  nolmi' 
"problem.r"  but  "problenu  AND  « 
grams!" 


No  one  problem 
of  farm  life  has 
bothered  the  wo- 
man of  the  farm 
more  i)erhaps  than 

marketing.     Deli- 
■  1 

(  lOUS  apples  aiiyx  ••«* 
.sale;  string  l>eans 
beans  right  from 
the  garden,  and 
again  no  sale  When 
,  lew  people  were  brave  enough  to  try 
•the  roadside  market'  we  felt  the  solu- 
,»n  had  come:  but  all  too  often  there  are 
a,Mppointments.  H  we  have  been  keen 
awugh  to  learn  a  lesson  we  find  success 
1^  necessitates  eternal  vigilance  and 
pving  the  folks  what  they  want  rather 
than  what  we  know  is  "just  as  good." 

There  is  a  story  of  marketing  written 
by  Mary  Meek  Atkcson.  in  her  book 
"The  Woman  on  the  Farm"  which,  would 
yp  us  over  many  hard  places.  May  I 
tell  you  her  story  just  as  she  tells  it> 

"A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  of 
marketing  farm  and  garden  products 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer  is 
caused  by    the    fact    that    neither    quite 


all    the   bunches   of    asparagus    the    same 

size    and    tied    in    the   same    way,    closely 

grading  the  berries  and  vegetables  in  size 

and   cjuality.    and    making   sure    that    the 

outside  of  the  package  is  a  sure  indication 

of  the  inside      Thus  may  she  build  up  a 

i:..u     ,1 — -    >...,,<•    Km-HiiM*    her    nroducts 
•  ••»••    ■ 

have  an  unvarying  e|uality. 

"In  selling  products  direct  from  the 
garden,  many  country  peorile  feel  that 
the  average  city  woman  should  be  willing 


f    the       legs 


"The  important  thing  in  the  Otyss 
games  is  not  winning  but  taking  pi- 
the  esiienlial  thing  is  not  conquctn;:. 
fighting  well."  De  Couitr 


to  pay  a  higher  price  because 
superior  freshness  of  the  vegetables,  but 
she  is  not  There  are  a  few  discerning 
city  women  who  will  pay  more  for  fresh 
products,  but  they  are  decidedly  in  the 
minority.  The  average  woman  is  so  used 
to  vegetables  and  fruits  handle*!  by  all 
the  middlemen  that  she  does  not  find  their 
stateness  objectionable,  provided,  of  course 
that  they  are  not  much  wilted  or  decayed. 
She  has  lost  that  fineness  of  perception  of 
flavor  which  the  country  person  has. 

"One  farm  woman  told  me  of  her  ex- 
perience with  a  city  friend.    The  country 
family    had    been    delighting    in    a    new 
variety    of    sweet    corn    with    a    delicious 
flavor,   but   so  fleeting   that   the  children 
„„der.tands  the  other's   viewpoints.      So       vied  with  each  other  in  seeing  how  quick- 
rl.  producer  of  a  special  product  is  to       ly   they  could  get   it   from   the  garden  to 
ceed  she  must  learn  the  city  woman's       the   dining    table 

For   instance,    it       night    its    flavor    was    quite    gone 

a  visit  to  the 


Honey;  Our  Home 

Grown  Sugar 

Miss  J.  Kathryn  Francis, 

Home  Demonstration   Agent, 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  life  of  the  bee  is  a  most  interesting 
study.  We  all  know  that  the  bee  is  our 
honey  producer,  but  we  have  no  inkling 
of  the  process  which  leads  to  the  perfect 
government  and  management  of   the  bee 

community. 

The  worker  bees  bring  to  the  hive  ne.:- 
tar.  pollen  and  propolis.  The  pollen  is 
collected  on  the  hairs  on  their  body  and 
placed  in  the  so-called  baskets  on  their 
It  is  carried  in  this  manner  back  to 


Your  Garden  In  Ji 

FIGHTING  GARDEN  ENEMIES 

Small  Insects  on  Leaves  or  Budi 
U.se  either  a  nicotine  or  a  pyrrtLr.: 
extract  spray;  I '/4  tsp  to  I  gal  olws 
or  follow  directions  of  the  manuficte 
Add  I  oz.  of  soap. 

Eating  Foliage  or  Buds  Use  >?- 
cation  of  arsenate  of  lead;  9',;  tsp  '•'■ 
gal.  of  water.  May  be  dusted  on,  ujim 
part  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  to  lOpi'' 
hydrated  lime. 

Bag-like     Cocoons     I  landpidut^ 
most  effective,  but  application  o(an&: 
of  lead  as  above  de.scribed  should  i'* 
those  that  hatch. 

Cut  off  near  Soil  When  piaatJ- 
cut  off  at  or  near  ground  you  havec. 
worms.  Poison  with  f>oison  bran.  '■ 
'/2  tsp.  paris  green  with  I  qt.  bria  - 
separate  container  mix  '/4  c.  molase' 
brown  sugar  with  P  2  c.  water.  Mo' 
bran.    Scatter  around  plants  in  evtnffi 

Scales  or  Twigs  I  f  branches  ol  •' 
or  ash  are  covered  with  small  uiciv-' 
tions  shape  of  oystershells.  you  •" 
oyster-shell  scale.  .Spray  in  winter*'' 
buds  are  dormant  with  I  c.  miscil*' 
to  I  5c  other  oil.   Do  not  use  on  evergrt* 

Stunted  Plants.  Yellow  Le** 
May  be  root  lice.  Ascertain  by  <ii0* 
Scrape  soil  away  from  base  of  plant  «•«■- 
a  cup.  Pour  in  I  c.  nicotine  vi^P"' 
mixed  at  rate  of  I   tsp.  to  I  gal  w'" 

Tops  Break  or  Wilt  Above  Cert* 
Point  Pos.sibly  stalk  borers.  K  («"»•; 
early  stages  may  Ijc  speared  by  (* 
fine  wire  through  stalk.  No  prtv*^ 
other  than  clearing  up  and  burning'^ 
each  fall  and  spring. 

Ants  -Pour   I    tbsp.  carbon  bisulpk'^ 
or    a    sprinkle    of    calcium    cyanA  * 
hole  punched  in  center  of  ant  hole 
hole  with  soil. 


lUCl 

attitude  toward  foods 
it  hard  for  the  farm  woman  who  knows 
,11  about  growing  things,  and  is  used  to 
Ming  them  as  they  come  from  the 
patch,  to  realize  that  the  city  woman 
demands  that  they  be  graded  in  quality 
and  aize.  The  city  woman  lives  in  a 
machine-made  world  To  her.  even  food 
products  must  look  as  if  they  were  all 
run  in  the  same  mold,  and  l>e  an  even 
quality,  or  she  feels  there  is  something 
wrong  with  them.  She  is  used  to  paying 
a  high  price  for  food,  but  even  if  she  gets 
« farm  product  at  half  the  retail  price,  she 
ieelt  that  a  bad  strawberry  in  the  bottom 
o(  the  box  is  a  deadly  insult. 

"So  the  wise  country  woman  putting 
up  her  products  makes  them  look  as 
nearly  machine  made  as  possible,  keeping 


If    it   was   kept   over 
The 


Your  Shopping  Service 

Louise  E.  Drotleff 

1 -Something  that  will  make  hulling 
strawberries  a  real  pleasure  came  to 
our  attention  the  other  day,  and  although 
it  ia  quite  inexpensive  it  will  be  worth 
much  more  to  you  than  the  price  of  5c 
being  asked  for  it  It  is  known  as  a 
"Strawberry  I  luller"  and  works  much 
like  a  pair  of  tweezers  removing  the 
Item  and  leaf  with  one  snip. 

0    Someone  has  said.   "The  world   will 

never  starve  for  want  of  wonders. 
We  certainly  agree  with  this  statement 
Mid  are  sure  you  will  too  when  we  tell 
you  of  the  latest  wonder  the  Klever 
lOaw.  It  is  a  long  slender  affair  quite  like 
»  pair  of  scissors  and  is  used  to  retrieve 
olives  in  a  jar.  curtain  pulls  that  are  out 
of  reach,  or  collar  buttons  that  have  fallen 
beneath  the  bureau.  You  may  have  a 
Klever  Klaw.  12  or  IH  inches  long,  for  15c. 

7— H  rattling  windows  annoy  you  as 
much  as  they  do  most  of  us  you  will 
•end  us  your  heartiest  thanks  for  telling 
you  that  lOc  will  buy  eight  rubljer  window 
Wedges  that  will  save  your  nervous  system 
from  any  further  strain. 

(Notai— These  artici 
•lorw  wh.r,  they  may 


country  woman,  going  on 
city,  brought  a  basketful  of  the  fragrant 
ears  at  the  last  moment  to  give  her  city 
friend  a  taste  of  how  delicious  corn  could 
be,  and  urged  her  to  put  it  in  the  pot  at 
once:  but  the  city  hostess  had  other  plans 
for  dinner,  and  three  days  elapsed  before 
the  com  appeared  on  the  table,  but  the 
city  family  exclaimed  at  its  delightful 
freshness. 

"Another  very  important  fact  is  'that 
the  city  woman  does  not  buy  in  quantity 
except  u  few  staple  supplies  Each  day  is 
a  new  V>eginning  with  her  and  her  food 
supply  the  telephone,  the  corner  grocer 
or  maybe  a  trip  lo  the  market. 

Because   of    these   differences    in    view- 
point, the  woman  on  the  farm  who  under- 
takes  to   sell    the   farm   products   will   do 
well  to  talk  frequently  with  her  customers 
and   try    to   give   them  exactly   the   form 
they  want  even  though  a  few  more  cents 
must  be  changed  for  extra  work  involved." 
But  it  is  getting  money  for  your  extra 
food    products    that    I    would    help    you 
with.      It  can  be  done.      I    know  today  a 
successful    roadside    market    that    started 
with  a   pile  of  pumpkins  dumped  beside 
the  barn.      I    know  of  a  lovely  big  farm 
home   where  all   the  chickens   raised   not 
only  on  that  farm  but  by  the  neighbors 
as  well  are  marketed  at  home  by  serving 
"country  dinners"  to  groups  who  want  a 
special     feature    for    an    extra     meeting. 
Another    farm    woman    who    bus    a    city 
market   near,   markets   her   own   chickens 
as    well    as   all    the   neighbors    can    spare 
because  she  was  willing  to  dress  and  cut 
up  the  fowls  for  the  ready  buyers  to  use. 
I  ler  sales  increased  from  twelve  and  six- 
teen chickens  a  week  to  sixty  and  seventy. 
Do  not  try  a  plan  just  because  someone 
else  did    it.      Thought   and   planning   are 
needed.       But    each    of    us    have    in    our 
community   a   need   that   we   can   supply. 
Think  out  that  need  for  yourself.     Plan- 
ning, persistence  and  experience  will  bring 
success. 


the  hive  and  placed  near  the  brood  cells 
as  it  is  an  important  food  for  the  young 
and  developing  bees.  Small  amounts  of 
this  finds  its  way  into  the  honey  cells. 
I3ee  glue  is  obtained  from  gum  found  on 
trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  carried  the  same 
as  pollen  and  is  used  to  make  the  hive 
waterproof  and  to  strengthen  the  edges 
of  the  comb. 

The  nectar  which  makes  the  honey  is 
sucked  by   the  bee  with   its  long   tongue 
out  of  the  flower.    It  is  swallowed  into  the 
honey   sac   and   there   it    undergoes  some 
changes   of    which    very    little   is    known. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  process  that 
is  known  as  "ripening."    It  is  finished  after 
the  bee  has  placed  the  honey  in  the  cells 
of  the  comb  and  capped  it  with  wax      It 
takes    50   bees   a   life   time   to   make  one 
tablespoon  of  honey  or   1000  bees  a  day. 
The  bee  has  special  glands  on  its  abdomen 
in  which  the  wax  is  made  and  from  which 
it    is  secreted.     Several   pounds  of   honey 
needed  in  producing  a  pound  of  wa^ 


A    NEAT  YARD  HELPS  TO  MAKE  A 
FARM  ATTRACTIVE 

(Ho.ne  of  Mr    and  M,..  I  r.  J.  Hook.  Stra.burg. 
I.anreiter.  <  o  .   I  « 


are 


Drizzled   Honey  Served  with  Wefflee 
and  Milk 


"Do  i/ou  cocet  distinction?  i'ou  will 
necer  net  it  bv  serein./  your.relj.  Do  you 
coed  honor?  You  will  get  it  only  as  a 
sercanl  oj  mankind. 

—Wood ROW  Wilson. 


and  a  very  high  temperature  must  be  kept 
up   in   the   hive   by   the   bees   while   it    is 

being  made. 

Now  let  us  consider  honey  as  a  food. 
It  is  a  syrup  made  up  of  four  parts  of 
sugar  to  one  part  of  water. 

It  contributes  small  amounts  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  nitrates,  sulphates  and  car- 
bonates, combined  with  salts  of  lime  and 
iron  to  the  variable  ash.  In  this  respect 
it  resembles  maple  syrup  and  unrefined 
sugar.  It  would  be  a  wise  plan  to  make 
a  habit  of  sweetening  things  for  children 
with  honey.  They  need  all  the  lime  it  is 
possible  to  give  them  in  their  diets  for 
the  development  of  their  teeth  and  bones. 
Honey  offers  a  pleasing,  attractive 
variation  in  its  many  uses  in  our  meals. 

The  day  can  be  started  out  by  serving 
fruit  with  drizzled  honey.  Drizzled  honey 
is  made  by  placing  the  container  with 
honey  in  warm  water  (not  hot)  and  pour- 
ing it  over  the  fruit.  It  becomes  thin 
enough  that  it  drizzles  in  a  thread.  This 
same  method  can  be  used  on  cereal.  Not 
only  fruits  and  cereals  are  made  tasty, 
but  desserts  are  made  attractive. 

Nothimg  need  be  said  about  serving 
honey  with  waffles  or  pancakes  but  try 
either  sometime  with  honey  batter.  The 
directions  for  drizzled  honey  and  honey 
butter  appear  in  the  New  Jersey  Extension 
Service  bulletin,  "Honey  -Its  Use  in 
Cookery",  which  you  may  secure  by 
writing  to  the  office  at  New  Brunswick. 

New  Jersey. 

(CoaliBuad  on  column  4) 


(Continued  from  column  3) 

Since  honey  is  a  food  of  ancient  days, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Washington  studied  many  old 
cook  books  in  their  preparation  of  a 
bulletin  on  "Honey  and  Its  Use  In  the 
I  lome"  This  IS  Farmers'  Bulletin  No  653. 
free  upon  recjuest.  It  gives  some  inter- 
esting information  and  recipes  on  the  use  ol 

honey. 

1  loney  can  be  substituted  for  sugar  and 
molasses.    When  using  it  instead  of  sugar 
it  is  used  in  the  same  proportion   but  the 
liquid  in  the  recipe  should  be  reduced  from 
one  fifth  to  one  fourth.     In  other  words, 
reduce  one  fourth   cup  of  milk  or  water 
for  which   the  recipe  calls.     Substituting 
honey  for  sugar  will  give  you   a  cake  or 
muffin  with  a  different  flavor     The  honey 
will  keep  the  cake  more  moist.    Why  this 
is  so  is  not  actually  known      The  older 
the  cake  grows  the  more  moist  it  becomes 
but  it  does  not  increase  in  weight.    A  cake 
made   with    honey    will    keep    its   quality 
until  the  butter  becomes  rancid.    Without 
butter  the  cake  will  improve  in  flavor  and 
last  for  months. 

When  baking  powder  is  used  in  a 
recipe  it  should  be  in  addition  to  soda. 
Due  to  the  slightly  acid  nature  of  honey 
y^  teaspoon  of  soda  should  be  used  for 
each  cup.  It  is  the  same  rule  that  is  used 
when  one  neutralizes  sour  milk  or  molasses 
and  then  adds  baking  powder  to  raise 
the  dough.  Due  to  the  varying  acidity 
of  different  types  of  honey  many  recipes 
call  for  a  test  cake  to  be  made.  If  it  falls 
it  shows  a  need  for  more  flour.  If  it  does 
not  rise  sufficiently  more  soda  and  honey, 
or  more  baking  powder  will  be  added. 


Food  Demonstration  or 
Program  at  Meeting 

of  Ringoes  Local 

"Marketing  to  Meet  the  Present  Emer- 
gency" was  the  subject  of  nutrition  a 
talk  and  food  demonstration  given  by  Miss 
Ann  Mellinger  of  the  Philadelphia  Dairy 
Council  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ringoes 
"Inter-State"  Local  held  at  the  Grange 
Hall  in  Ringoes.  New  Jersey  on  May  26th. 
This  portion  of  the  program,  planned  for 
the  interest  of  the  good  number  of  attend- 
ing women,  was  in  addition  to  two  talks 
on  dairying  subjects:  "Control  of  Bac- 
teria" by  Dr.  D.  G.  Harrison.  State 
Veterinarian,  and  "Our  Milk  Market 
Situation",  by  Frederick  Shangle.  Vice- 
President.  Inter-State  Milk  Producers" 
Association. 

Following  the  program,  light  refresh- 
ments of  two  types  of  iced  milk  drinks  for 
summer  weather  were  served. 
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A  Novel  Dairy  Sales  Program 


Mm*  Mmm  Mf§ 


Tha  Dairy  Dell,  interior  view 


A  novel  method  of^sales  promotion  by 
distribution  ^ol  fluid  milk  and  dairy- 
products  has  been  developed  and  is  in 
successful  operation  by  the  Johnstown 
Sanitary  Dairies,  Johnstown,  Penna.,  one 
of  the  leading  milk  distributors  in  that 
section. 

The  Johnstown  Sanitary  Dairies  has 
established  two  retail  sales  stores  in  the 
city  of  Johnstown,  where  milk,  ice  cream, 
butter  and  other  dairy  products  are  sold 
direct  to  the  consuming  public.  They 
have  also  introduced  the  sale  of  light 
lunches,  sandwiches,  etc.,  which  are 
served  the  consumer. 


Exterior  View 

These  new  sanitary  sales  establishments 
are  models  of  cleanliness  and  neatness. 
From  the  engravings  herewith,  one  can 
readily  see  the  methods  of  display,  which 
are  most  attractive  to  the  prospective 
customers. 

The  "Dairy  Dells",  under  which  name 
the  enterprise  is  conducted,  have  been 
doing  a  most  satisfactory  volume  of  busi- 
ness and  might  be  considered  an  admir- 
able method  of  advertising  and  distributing 
a  good  share  of  the  various  dairy  products 
produced  and  offered  for  sale. 


New  Disinfectant 

A  search  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  new  and  better 
disinfectants  against  livestock  diseases 
has  disclosed  that  sodium  orthophenyl- 
phenate  is  highly  effective  in  destroying 
tubercle  bacilli  on  premises  where  tuber- 
culosis is  being  eradicated.  The  new  dis- 
infectant is  especially  suitable  for  use 
around  dairy  and  farm  buildings  since, 
unlike  many  other  germicides,  it  has  only 
a  slight  odor.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  is  not  severely  p>oisonous  to 
livestock. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  points 
out  that  certain  highly  poisonous  sub- 
stances, such  as  hydrocyanic-acid  gas. 
though  very  effective  against  insects, 
have  practically  no  effect  on  disease 
germs.  In  using  the  new  disinfectant  it 
is  necessary  that  the  solution  be  applied 
at  a  temperature  of  60  F.  or  more,  ex- 
plains Dr.  M.  Dorset,  of  the  Biochemic 
Division,  under  whose  direction  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  chemical  was  established. 


Several  Names  Sug- 
gested for  Appointment 
as  National  Milk 

Administrator 

The  new  farm  relief  act.  recently  passed 
by  the  National  Congress  empowers  the 
appointment  of  a  National  Administrator, 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  dairy  indus- 
try. 

Among  the  names  suggested  have  been 
those  of  Harry  I  lartke,  Covington.  Ken- 
tucky, president  of  the  National  Cooper- 
ative Milk  Producers'  Federation;  Dr. 
Clyde  L.  King  of  Chester  County,  Penna. 
and  Henry  C.  Darger,  general  manager 
of  the  Blue  Valley  Creamery  Co. 

The  sponsors  of  the  appointment  of 
I  larry  I  lartke  have  withdrawn  their 
request  and  are,  it  is  now  believed,  en- 
dorsing the  name  of  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King. 


Less  Hog  Cholera 

Losses  from  hog  cholera  have  declined 
in  recent  years  owing  to  the  wide  use  of 
the  preventive  serum-and-virus  treatment, 
reports  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Formerly  the  death  rate 
from  this  malady  was  as  high  as  I  30  hogs 
in  each  1,000,  but  the  number  declined 
until  it  reached  25  in  each  1,000  in  1931, 
though  rising  slightly  to  28  per  1,000  in 
1932. 

Swine  growers  are  warned,  however, 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  danger 
of  hog  cholera  is  past.  The  use  of  the 
preventive  treatment  is  the  only  safe 
procedure  in  areas  where  the  disease  it 
known  to  exist.  Herds  that  are  not 
treated  should  be  watched  closely  so  that 
a  veterinarian  may  be  called  when  any 
symptom  of  disease  appears. 


Farm  realty  values  on  March  Ist,  1933, 
according  to  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washington, 
D.  C,  were,  27  p>er  cent  below  the  average 
values  for  the  pre-war  period,  1912  to  1914. 
The  reports  also  show  a  sharp  drop 
within  the  last  year. 

On  March  Ist.  1932,  it  listed  values  as 
1 1  i>er  cent  below  the  pre-war  p>eriod  and 
on  the  same  date  in  1931  as  6  per  cent 
over  the  191 2- 191 4  period. 

The  declines  during  the  past  year  have 
been  widespread  and  generally  uniform 
over  the  country. 

From  1929  to  1932  gross  farm  income 
decreased  about  one  half,  while  real 
estate  values  during  the  same  time  shrank 
about  one-third. 


Materials  enough  to  spray  an  acre  of 
potatoes  nine  times  says  "Agricraphs" 
will  cost  about  $4.50.  The  spray  should 
increase  the  yield  from  20  to  100  bushels. 


Oscar  Johnston  of 

Mississippi  Is  Farm 

Act  Finance  Head 

Oscar  Johnston.  Mississippi  farmer, 
banker  and  attorney,  has  been  appointed 
fmance  administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  it  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  Secretary  Wallace 
and  George  N.  Pe  k.  administrator. 

Mr.  Johnston  is  one  of  the  world's 
1  truest  individual  producers  of  staple 
cotton  and  through  his  banking  connec- 
tions is  widely  known  in  financial  circles  of 
the  East,  South  and  Middle  West. 

i  lis  duties  as  fmance  administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion will  include  the  shaping  of  financial 
policies  under  the  new  farm  act. 

An  experienced  farmer  and  banker,  Mr. 
Johnston  is  widely  known  throughout 
the  South  where,  as  President  of  the  Delta 
and  Pine  Land  Company,  he  heads  an 
organization  which  is  engaged  in  the 
production  of  approximately  50,000  acres 
of  cotton.  This  company  plants  some 
23,000  acres  to  cotton  each  year  at  Scott, 
Bolivar  County,  Mississippi.  Mr.  Johns- 
ton is  also  director  of  the  Staple  Co- 
operative Association,  a  Mississippi  Delta 
cooperative  which  markets  approximately 
14,000  bales  of  cotton  annually. 


Inter-State  Directors 
Hold  Bi-Monthly  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

fluid  milk  product.  Forage  crops  are  pretty 
well  fed  up  and  in  some  sections  pasture 
was  not  yet  available.  In  some  areas 
grass  and  garlic  flavors  were  still  prevalent 
in  the  milk  supply  such  off  flavored  milk 
being  generally  rejected.  Evidences  of 
cut-throat  competition  have  forced  prices 
down  in  some  areas,  which  have  materially 
affected  conditions  in  those  areas. 

Water  supplies  have  been  generally 
normal,  spring  rains  have  interfered  with 
crop  cultivations  in  some  instances  and 
there  are  possibilities  that  grain  crops 
will  be  late  in  maturing.  Pasture  as  a  rule 
looks  good,  but  pasturage  has  not  yet 
become  general.  Considerable  milk  has 
been  turned  back  in  some  sections  owing 
to  continued  grassy  or  garltcy  flavors. 
Very  little  corn  had  been  planted  in  most 
sections.  Generally  sp>eaking,  there  was  a 
fair  outlook  for  the  various  crops,  if 
favorable  conditions  continued. 


Grow  Record  Crop 

Of  Seed  Potatoes 

For  the  first  time  since  certification 
work  was  started  in  1921,  Pennsylvania 
potato  growers  produced  over  100.000 
bushels  of  certified  seed  this  year.  K.  W. 
Lauer,  pathologist  of  the  bureau  of  plant 
industry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  reporU.  A  total  of  369 
acres  of  potatoes  were  certified  for  fifty- 
six  growers  in  seventeen  counties.  The 
total  production  was  103,247  bushels. 
This  was  an  average  yield  of  279  8 
bushels  per  acre,  despite  the  hot.  dry 
summer  which  was  extremely  unfavorable 
for  the  potato  crop. 

Production  of  certified  seed  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  past  five  years  has 
shown  a  steady  increase  and  tremendous 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
quality  of  the  seed,  Mr  Lauer  states. 
An  indication  of  this  improvement  is  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  of  the  disease 
tolerance  permitted  in  certified  seed 
fields  during  the  early  years  of  this  service 
and  today.  In  1922  at  the  first  inspection, 
a  total  of  eight  per  cent  of  virus  diseases 
and  14  per  cent  of  other  diseases  were 
permitted,  compared  with  a  tolerance  of 
five   p«r   cent   for    all    diseases    in    1932. 


Financial  Conditions 

The  Country  Ovi 

We  appear  to  be  gradually  comin», 
of  the  uncertainties  which  have  invok 
business,  and  for  some  time  the  ban^ 
situation  throughout  the  country. 

The  farmer  as  well  as  the  city  man^ 
been  sorely  trie^I  with  the  situation  A 
has  handicapped  business  in  general. 

Indications,  at  the  time  however, 
toward  better  things,  not  that  wt  g 
expect  propserity  to  be  restored  m 
night,  but  we  do  learn  of  little  betti 
ments.  here  and  there,  that  hold  prooi 
for  better  times. 

The  unemployment  situation  whilt 
no  means  fully    relieved,    is  probably  i 
so    acute.       I  lere    and    there   we   heir 
greater  numbers  of  employees  being  » 
to  work     here  and  there  we  hear  of  wm 
advances     of    longer    hours    of    empl» 
ment,    greater    purchasing    power,  m 
speak,  but  we  must  all  realize  that  itvj 
take    considerable    time    for    busineii  t 
general  to  attain  normal  conditions. 

Action  by  governmental  agencie*  t. 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  expecle 
improvement.  Plans  are  under  way  \i 
ward  making  our  forward  movement  o» 
along  sane  lines.  Plans  are  being  fornt 
lated  to  have  production  go  forward  oah 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  meet  the  curm 
demand.  Plans  are  being  considered  t 
do  away  with  unnecessary  surpluses,  li 
some  instances  productive  rates  have  be 
established. 

In  fact  the  forward  movement,  ai  lu 
down,  is  one  that  will  lead  us  away  free 
producing  or  manufacturing  abnonik 
supplies  such  supplies  as  customtnl) 
break  down  the  price  structure  -be  d» 
product  what  it  may. 

The  public  on  the  whole,  feels  that  it » 
on  safer  ground  the  manufacturer  ik 
the  producer  see  the  greater  need  for  a> 
operation  and  on  the  whole  is  more  wilLq 
to  confer  and  adjust  their  busuM 
differences.  It  realizes  that  in  our  prom' 
governmental  set  up  that  it  has  thiiu 
do  or  under  that  same  set  up,  it  might  it 
forced  to  do. 

Leaders  of  industry  generally  are  rotiQ 
closer  together  in  the  preparation  ik 
planning  of  their  programs. 

It  therefore  behooves  the  farmer  IK 
the  dairymen,  to  consider  and  plan  iff 
their  future  interests,  for  the  welfaica' 
themselves  and  for  the  communities  wliiii 
become  the  purchasers  of  their  product! 

We  are  moving  forward,  slowly  i 
necessity,  but  we  can  now  at  least  m 
ahead  and  we  should  all  lend  our  efioit 
toward  the  furtherance  of  those  thinn 
which  will  bring  to  us  a  fairer  share  of  w 
earning  power  on  the  whole 


!«ualiting  Production 
^  To  Meet 

Consumer  Demand* 

Frederick  Shangle 

Equalizing    production    to    meet 
J ^r,A  has  been  one  of  the 


Farm  Exports  Decrease 

Continued  reduced  exports  of  f>w 
products  in  April  carried  the  index  « 
exports  down  to  59  for  forty-four  leadiaj 
farm  products,  reports  the  Bureau  <i 
Agricultural  Economics.  Export*  of 
wheat  and  flour  were  only  l.754,0(iC' 
bushels.  Elxports  of  wheat  and  flw 
during  ten  months  ended  April  30  wtti 
37,982.000  bushels  compared  with  118 
880,000  during  the  corresponding  pff")'! 
the  preceding  year. 

Only  the  exports  of  fruit  and  tobacco 
were  above  pre-war  in  the  bureau'*  *• 
dex;  fruit  at  154,  and  tobacco  at  H8 
All  other  farm  products  were  below  p'*' 
war  in  exp>ort  volume.  The  index  numbc 
were:  grains  and  grain  products  u^ 
animal  products  56;  dairy  product*  •I"' 
Sggs  84;  cotton  65;  wheat  and  flour  ^' 
hams  and  bacon  31 ;  lard  98. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  the  man  with  onl) 
one  suit  of  clothes  does  not  have  to  wotij 
about  moths,  anyhow. 


con- 

„^  demand  has  been  one  of  the  cut- 
ting accomplishments  of  the  Inter- 
C{,te  Milk  Producers'  Association. 

The  Association  was  organized  in  1917. 
.  ^...  r-pr-wnts  over  21.000  active 
^j^en  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
Soothem  New  Jersey,  the  entire  state  of 
Delaware,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
^  a  small  section  of  West  Virginia. 
Tha  combined  area  represents  what  is 
known  as  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

Previous  to  the  year  1920  many  dairy- 
^  situated  within  this  area  were  pro- 
ducing five  or  six  times  as  much  milk 
during  summer  months  as  they  were 
during  winter  months.  To  correct  this 
.ituation  an  allotment  plan  known  as 
the  Inter-State  Selling  Plan  was  adopted 
by  the  Association. 

The  average  monthly  production  of 
milk  during  October.  November  and 
December  of  each  year  being  then  used 
to  eatablUh  what  is  known  as  the  basic 
quantity  representing  the  approximate 
.mount  of  milk  needed  for  fluid  consump- 
tion in  this  specified  area. 

The  quantity  thus  established  by  each 
individual  dairyman  is  paid  for  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  amount  of  milk  produced 
in  excess  thereof. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  therefore  that 
producers  of  a  uniform  quantity  of  milk 
were  being  paid  a  premium  for  their  effort 
by  equalizing  monthly  production  through- 
out the  year. 

The  value  of  such  an  allotment  plan 
throughout  the  entire  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that 
within  five  years  the  production  of  about 
]')%  of  milk  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity 
kai  been  reduced  on  the  average  to 
approximately  10%. 

Having  accomplished  this  result  it  was 
necessary  to  modify  our  plan  in  order  to 
continue  to  maintain  this  uniform  pro- 
duction of  milk.  This  was  done  first,  by 
modifying  the  plan  so  as  to  use  the 
average  production  during  the  basic 
Rionths  of  two  years  and  second  by  using 
the  average  of  the  basic  quantities  used 
during  three  years. 

When  the  industrial  situation  caused  a 
decrease  in  consumption,  the  production 
problem  was  met  by  each  individual  pro- 
ducer using  first  95%  of  the  established 
basic  quantity,  later  this  was  reduced  to 
90%  and  then  to  85%  meeting  the  contin- 
ued decline  in  consumption  of  fluid  milk. 
By  equalizing  production  to  meet  con- 
lumer  demand  through  the  application  of 
the  plan  as  briefly  outlined,  the  result  has 
been  very  satisfactory  on  the  whole. 

The  Philadelphia  Market  however,  has 
recently  been  somewhat  disturbed  by 
producers  within  the  milk  shed  who  do 
not  seem  to  realize  the  value  of  keeping 
production  in  line  with  the  consumers 
requirements  and  have  continued  excessive 
production  to  the  detriment  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  a  uniform  quantity  of  milk. 

Our  experience  has  proven  conclusively 
tl»»t  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  satis- 
factory price  to  the  producer  and  at  the 
•»«»  time  an  unlimited  opportunity  to 
produce. 

An  allotment  plan  such  as  I  have  out- 
lined has  proven  its  value. 

We  are  urging  the  dairymen  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  to  carefully  plan 
^^'^  productive  operation  on  an  economic 
^is  and  to  maintain  a  uniform  supply 
"^  high  quality  milk  prtxiuced  under 
•Miitary  conditions. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation through  its  afliliated  organization, 
TWPhUadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 


Wisconsin  Dairy 

Problems  Presented 

To  Wallace 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  recent  dairy 
strike  in  Wisconsin,  a  delegation  of  offi- 
cials from  there  called  upon  Secretary 
1  lenry  A.  Wallace  in  an  effort  to  expe<lite 
dairy  farm  assistance  through  the  powers 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

.Secretary  Wallace  told  the  Wisconsin 
rIoUvatinn  that  the  dairv  problems  of 
producers  and  consumers  have  demanded 
particular  attention  from  the  outset  in 
administration  of  the  Act,  and  that  the 
advice  of  farmers  and  other  related  branch- 
es of  the  dairy  industry  is  sought. 

The  Wisconsin  delegation  visiting  the 
Secretary  and  Administrator  George  N. 
Peek  and  Coadministrator  Charles  J. 
Brand,  included  Leo  T.  Crowley,  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  council  for  Governor 
Albert  G.  Schmedeman,  Brigadier  General 
Ralph  M.  Immel,  Adjutant  General  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Dean  Chris  L.  Christensen. 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
assurances  of  Secretary  Wallace  regarding 
the  administration's  interest  in  the  dairy 
industry  were  endorsed  by  Mr.  Peek  and 
Mr.  Brand. 

Dean  Christensen  was  assured  that  he 
and  the  committee  of  farmers  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  plans  and 
suggestions  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  handling  dairy  pro- 
ducts. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration   and    its    associates   in    the   dairy 
industry  under  the  new  law  are  authorized 
to  exert  influence  in  the  following  direc- 
tions:       To    stabilize    farm    prices    and 
enhance     the     milk     producer's     buying 
power;    to    protect    the    integrity    of    the 
industry    in    iu    commodity,    as    well    as 
regional  and  marketing  area  aspects,  and 
to    help    standardize    trade    practices    to 
prevent    unfair   competition    and   exorbi- 
tant   profits,    and    to   protect    the   public 
interest    by    providing    an    uninterrupted 
and   adequate  supply   of   pure   milk   and 
othfcr   dairy    products  without  unduly  in- 
creasing  the  price  of   those   commodities 
to  consumers. 

Steps  are  being  taken  immediately  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington to  formulate  a  program  and  est- 
ablish a  working  staff  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  dairy  producers  under  the 
Farm  Adjustment  Act.  Public  conferences 
will  be  called  immediately  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Dairy  Administrator. 


Quality  Milk 

1  he  big  factor  for  the 
maintainance  of  your 
market,  both  as  to  the 
volume  of  consumption 
and  as  to  price 

Healthy  Cows 

Clean  Milking  Methods 

Proper  Cooling 

ARE  LEADING  FACTORS 


How  One  Woman 
Work  id  Out  Hrr 
Oivn  Farm  liillof 

Ity  MA  mil  A  (KANE 

Not  l..n^!  i.t;<.  a  cerfi.in  f..rin  woman  I  know 
f.K.k  st.K-k  ..f  herself.  She  was  wnrkit>K  all 
,|;,y  ari.l  part  of  the  nii;lit,  yrt  never  sccmc.l 
...■^.,  |.,.r  w,.rU  >loiir.  in  this  respect,  how- 
eve7,  she  was  no  .liHerent  from  thousaiuls 
.,t  oi'licr  farm  women— but  she  k.is  dtfj,retit 
i„  tiie  way  she  solveil  her  work,  problem! 
She  iliil  it  by  I'K'k't- 
ina/iernnif!  By  actu- 
ally applyini;  the  sup;- 
^csiions  she  h.nl  reail 
in  her  farm  journals, 
she  not  only  saved  a 
jjreat  ileal  of  her //>«<•, 
but  also  niiuh  /miil 
work,  too. 

This   was   particu- 
larly true  of  one  tire- 
some job  which  she 
w.isespeciallypleaseil 
to  tellmcalxiut.lilve 
most   farm  wives, 
she  hail   been   wast- 
\ne.  consiilerable  time  anil  energy  in  boilini; 
water  an.l  scal-linu  milking;  utensils.  But  in 
snite  of  all  this  work,  the  bacteria  count 
«as  often  too  hiuh,  or  the  milk  olT-flavor 
or  sour.   In   fact,  she  fouml   most  of  this 
time  spent  in  scaUling  milking  utensils  was 
absolutely  wasteil. 

It  was  her  County  .Agent  who  toKl  her 
what  was  the  trouble.  He  saiil  it  was  imp.s- 
sible  to  kill  germs  with  a  hot  water  rinse; 
that  to  kill  germs  with  hot  water  the  uten- 
sils must  be  completely  immerseil  for  over 
2  minutes  in  hot  water,  heated  to  170 
ilegrees  Fahrenheit. 

Then  he  tol.l  her  of  the  motiern  way  to 
sterili/e  milking  utensils  ...  a  way  that  is 
sure  anil  that  saves  time  ami  lalior:  Just 
mix  two  tal.lesi«)onfuls  of  B-K.  in  a  gallon 
of  colli  water,  then  before  eachnulkmg 
pi.ur  this  solution  from  one  utensil  to  an- 
other. This  kills  all  germs  instantly  on  con- 
tact ami  also  eliminates  the  work  ami  Ixither 
of  heating  water  ami  scalding. 

S<i,  now,  instead  of  using  the  oUl  fash- 
ioned "tea-kettle  rinse",  this  smart  little 
lady  uses  the  modern  B-K  way.  She  has 
m)  more  scalding  water  to  carry;  no  more 
worries  alxiut  high  bacteria  count  or  rejects 
She  has  worked  out  her  own  farm  relief 
merely  by  using  the  easiest  and  most  etfcc- 
tive  method  of  killing  germs  which  cause 
rajiid  souring  and  tainted  milk. 


CostsLess 


io  Sterilizp  . 


^the^ 
PROVEN 


M4IITII\  r.HANK 

Aulhnritv  t>n  farm 

llinnf  r.riiititinicm 


It  is  a  proven  fact  th.it  B-K  will  destroy 
99  -:  of  the  bacteria  in  milking  utensils  tfiat 
cause  odors,  off-flavor  and  quick-souring 
of  milk. 

B-K  was  the  first  standardized  hypo- 
chlorite sterilizer  developed  for  dairy  and 
farm  use  and  for  over  20  y.-ars  it  has  been 
the  recogni/ed  leader  in  this  field.  Its  steril- 
izing efficiency  and  economy  in  use  have 
been  proven  conclusively  by  thousands  ot 
farmers  and  dairymen  all  over  America. 

B-K  saves  the  cost  of  fuel  for  heating 
water  B-K  saves  time  and  eliminates  the 
danger  of  handling  hot  water.  B-K  in  solu- 
tion strong  enough  to  kill  germs  instantly 
on  contact,  costs  less  than  2  cents  a  gallon. 

In  Liquid  or  Powder  Form 

Because  of  the  new  low  price  a"d  <:°"^*- 
nience.  many  prefer  B-K  Liquid  but  B  K 
Powder  is  more  economical  and  can  t>e 
added  direct  to  the  water  for  sterilizing  and 
disinfecting,  or  made  into  a  stock  solution 
and  used  as  per  directions  for  B-K  Liquid 

BIiWARH  of  unproven 
•  ubttitutrn  for  B-K.  If 
ihe  B-K  trjdrmark  i»not 
on  the  label,  it  Un't  B-K 


ForyaluahleVREB 

Bookf 

'Better  Dairy  Produclt" 

and 

"Poultry  Health  and 

Poultry  Pro/in" 

write  to 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES.   Inc. 
647  Oickinaon  Street      Maduon,  Wucootia 


Soybeans,  Sudan  Grass,  A  Good  Annual  Hay  Crop 


cil,  is  spreading  the  knowledge  to  the 
consumer  of  the  food  value  of  milk  and  its 
producU  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
children  and  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 

nation. 

•Brn«dcMl  ov.r  W.L.l.T.  HfciUd.lphi..  M.y  li. 
1933. 


Soybeans,  or  a  mixture  of  soybeans 
and  Sudan  grass,  "have  thoroughly 
demonstrated  their  value  as  annual  hay 
crops",  in  a  5-year  test  conducted  by  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  New  Brunswick,  reports  Dr. 
II.  B.  Sprague,  the  Station's  agronomist. 
Such  annual  hays,  he  advises,  need  not 
be  planted  until  late  May  or  early  June, 
since  they  are  warm  season  crops.  In  90 
days  of  growing  weather.  2  to  3  tons  of 
cured  hay  to  the  acre  have  been  produced 
yearly  on  soils  of  average  fertility.  Both 
soybeans  and  Sudan  grass  have  proved 
dependable  in  yielding  ability,  in  spite  of 
wide  variations  in  temperature  and  rain- 
fall in  different  seasons. 

"The  most  valuable  varieties  of  soy- 
beans for  New  Jersey".  Dr.  Sprauge  says, 
"were  found  to  be  Harbinsoy,  and 
Wilson-5.  Wilson-5  is  a  selection  of  the 
variety  known  as  Wilson  or  Black  Wilson, 
but  differs  from  iu  parent  in  possessing 
smaller  seeds,  a  character  which  reduces 
seeding  costs  per  acre.  Although  there  are 
numerous  varieties  of  soybeans  grown  in 
the  United  States,  many  of  these  are 
poorly  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

"Adapted    varieties    of    aoybeans    were 
markedly  auperior  to  cowpeaa.  millet  and 


Sudan  grass  in  the  yield  of  protein  per 
acre.  Cowpeas  were  relatively  low  in 
total  yields  of  hay  and  were  considerably 
more  difficult  to  cure  than  soybeans. 
The  quality  of  soybean  hay  was  equal  or 
superior  to  pure  clover  hay.  and  nearly 
as  high  as  alfalfa. 

"A  mixture  of  30  pounds  of  soybean* 
and   15  pound*  of  Sudan  grass  seed  pro- 
duced   3    tons   of   cured    hay   yearly,   tha 
quality    of    which    was   equal    to    that   of 
muced  timothy  and  clover.    The  soybean 
and  Sudan  grass  mixture  controlled  weeds 
satisfactorily  on  foul  land,  and  therefore 
is  recommended  for  weedy  fields  instead 
of    pure    soybean    plantings.       Soybeans 
alone,  and  the  mixture  with  Sudan  grass, 
may   be  grown   with   full   satisfaction  on 
•oil    types    that    are   unsuited    for    alfalfa 
because  of  winter  heaving.    The  yield  and 
quality  of  hay  from   theae  annual  cropa 
are  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  their  use 
in    New   Jersey    in    place   of    timothy,    or 
timothy  mixed  with  clover,  provided  they 
can  be  fitted  into  the  rotation.    Soybeans 
should    be    inoculated    with    the    proper 
•train    of    root    nodule    bacteria    at    the 
time  of  planting,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that    followed    for    alfalfa   and   other    le- 
gumes." 
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MILK    PRODUCERS     REVIEW 


JiinM! 


FEDERAL  FARM  LEGISLATION 


To  relieve  the  existing  national  econom- 
ic emergency  by  increasing  agricultural 
purchasing  power,  to  raise  revenue  for 
extraordinary  expenses  by  meeting  of 
such  emergency,  to  provide  emergency 
relief  with  respect  to  agricultural  indcbt- 


euncss,  lu  |jtuviuc  lui  u 
of  joint  stock  land  banks  and  for  other 
purposes,  is  the  broad  title  of  the  new 
agricultural  adjustment  act  recently  pass- 
ed, which  has  been  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  which 
now  is  in  the  process  of  development. 
Detailed  operation  of  the  act  is  now  being 
formulated. 

The  act  states  "that  the  present  acute 
economic  emergency  being  in  part  the 
consequence  of  a  severe  and  increasing 
disparity  between  the  prices  of  agricultur- 
al and  other  commodities,  which  disparity 
has  largely  disturbed  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmers  for  industrial  pro- 
ducts, has  broken  down  the  orderly  ex- 
change of  commodities,  and  has  seriously 
impaired  the  agricultural  asseU  support- 
ing th:  national  credit  structure,  it  is 
hereby  declared  that  these  conditions  in 
the  basic  industry  of  agriculture  has 
affected  transactions  in  agricultural  com- 
modities with  a  national  public  interest, 
has  burdened  and  obstructed  the  normal 
cur/ent  of  commerce  in  such  commodi- 
ties." 

The  following  policies  are  outlined: 

I — To  establish  and  maintain  such 
balance  between  production  and  con- 
sumption of  agricultural  commodities  and 
such  market  conditions  therefore,  as  will 
reestablish  prices  to  farmers  at  a  level 
that  will  give  agricultural  commodities  a 
purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles 
that  farmers  buy,  equivalent  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  base  period  (August  1909— July 
1914)  (Tobacco,  August  1919-July  1929). 

2 — To  approach  such  equality  of  pur- 
chasing power  by  gradual  correction  of 
the  present  inequalities  therein  at  as 
rapid  a  rate  as  is  deemed  feasable  in  view 
of  the  current  consumptive  demand  in 
domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

3 — To  protect  the  consumers'  interest 
by  readjusting  farm  production  at  such 
level  as  will  not  increase  the  percentage 
of  the  consumers'  retail  expenditures  for 
agricultural  commodities,  or  products 
derived  therefrom,  which  is  returned  to 
the  farmer,  above  the  percentage,  which 
was  returned  to  the  farmer  in  the  pre-war 
period,  August  1909— July  1914. 

Particular  details  are   provided   in   the 
act  for  the  cotton  option  contract. 
General  Powers 

Under  the  classification  of  commodity 
benefits — the  act  states  that  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  declared  policy,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  the  power: 

1 — To  provide  for  reduction  in  acreage, 
or  reduction  in  production,  or  both,  in 
any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  through 
agreement  with  producers  or  by  other 
voluntary  methods  and  to  provide  for 
rental  a  benefit  payments  in  connection 
therewith  or  upon  that  part  of  the  pro- 
duction of  any  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity required  for  domestic  consumption 
in  such  amount  as  the  secretary  deems 
fair  and  reasonable,  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
money  available  for  such  payment,  etc. 

2— To  enter  into  marketing  agreements 
with  processors,  associations  or  producers, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  handling,  in 
the  current  of  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof,  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  interested 
parties.  The  making  of  such  agreement 
shall  not  be  in  violation  of  any  of  the 


anti-trust  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
any  such  agreements  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  lawful:  provided  that  no  such  agree- 
ment shall  remain  in  force  after  the 
termination  of  the  act.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  any  such  agreement  the 

*.:.-    A-L...*..     .U..!!    U*    *l*^iKI*    (rtr    \rkanm 

from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration under  Section  5  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Act. 
Has  Power  To  Issue  Licenses 
3 — To  issue  licenses  permitting  pro- 
ducers, organizations,  associations  of 
producers,  and  others  to  engage  in  the 
handling,  in  the  current  of  inter-state  or 
foreign  commerce,  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  a  product  thereof  or  any  com- 
peting commodity  or  product  thereof. 
Such  license  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions,  not  in  conflict  with 
existing  Acts  of  Congress  or  regulations 
pursuant  thereto,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  eliminate  unfair  practices  or  charges 
that  prevent  or  tend  to  prevent  effectua- 
tion of  the  declared  policy  and  the  re- 
storation of  normal  economic  conditions 
in  the  marketing  of  such  commodities  or 
products  and  the  financing  thereof.  The 
Secretary  may  suspend  or  revoke  any  such 
licenses,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  for  violation  of  the  terms  or 
conditions  thereof.  Any  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary suspending  or  revoking  any  such 
license  shall  be  final  if  in  accordance  with 
law.  Any  person  engaged  in  such  handling 
without  a  license  as  required  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
for  each  day  which  the  violation  continues. 

4  —To  require  any  license,  under  this 
section  to  furnish  such  reports  as  to 
quantities  of  agricultural  commodities, 
or  products  thereof  bought  and  sold  and 
the  prices  thereof,  and  as  to  trade  prac- 
tices and  charges  and  to  keep  such  sys- 
tems of  accounts,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  part  2  of  this  title. 

5  -No  person  engaged  in  the  storage  in 
a  public  warehouse  of  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity  in  the  current  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commsrce,  shall  deliver 
any  such  commodity  upon  which  a  ware- 
house receipt  has  been  issued  and  is  out- 
standing, without  prior  surrender  and  can- 
cellation of  such  warehouse  receipt.  Any 
person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  sub-section  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$3,003  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  revoke  any  license  issued 
under  subsection  3  of  this  section,  if  he 
finds,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  that  the  licenses  has  violated 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Under  Section  9  —provisions  for  levying 
a  processing  tax  have  been  provided 
which  shall  be  levied  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  which  processing  tax  shall 
end  at  the  marketing  year. 

Under  Section  C  of  Section  9  the  Act 
provides  that  the  fair  exchange  value  of  a 
commodity  shall  be  the  price  thereof  that 
will  give  the  commodity  the  same  pur- 
chasing power,  with  respect  to  articles 
farmers  buy,  as  such  commodities  had 
during  the  base  period  specified  in  Section 
2:  and  the  current  average  farm  price  and 
the  fair  exchange  value  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  available  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  rice,  com.  cotton, 
tobacco  and  hogs  —  specific  meanings  as 
to  the  term  processing  are  given.  In  the 
case  of  all  other  commodities  the  term 
"processing"  means  any  manufacturing  or 
other  processing  involving  a  change  in  the 


form  of  the  commodity  or  its  preparation 
for  market  as  defined  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  and  in  pre- 
scribing such  regulations  the  Secretary 
shall  give  due  weight  to  the  customs  of 
the  industry. 

TKo  .'vrri'l-arv  n(  Aaririiltiir^  in  triven 
under  the  act  full  authority,  to  enforce 
under  its  provisions  every  phase  of  the 
industry,  appoint  officials  and  employes 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act,  ap- 
point committees  or  cooperative  bodies 
or  associations  to  function  with  him  when, 
in  his  judgment  they  are  qualified  to  do 
so,  to  act  as  agents  for  their  members  and 
patrons  in  connection  with  the  distribu- 
tion or  rental  or  benefit  payments. 
Commodities 

As  used  in  the  title  of  the  act,  the  term, 
basic  agricultural  commodity  means  wheat 
cotton,  field  corn,  hogs,  rice,  tobacco  and 
milk  and  to  products,  and  any  regional 
or  market  classification,  type,  or  grade 
thereof:  but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  exclude  from  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  during  the  period, 
any  such  commodity  or  classification, 
type,  or  grade  thereof  if  he  finds,  upon 
investigation  at  any  time  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  of  interested 
parties,  that  the  conditions  of  production, 
marketing  and  consumption  are  such  that 
during  such  period  this  title  can  not  be 
effectively  administered  to  the  end  of 
effectuating  the  declared  policy  with 
respect  to  such  commodities  or  classifi- 
cations, type  or  grade  thereof. 

The  act  provides  for  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  various  programs. 

Termination  of  the  Act 

The  act  provides  that  the  title  shall 
cease  to  be  in  effect  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent finds  and  proclaims  that  the  nation's 
economic  emergency  in  relation  to  agri- 
culture has  been  ended;  and  pending  such 
time  shall  by  proclamation  terminate  with 
respect  to  any  basic  agricultural  commo- 
dity such  provisions  of  this  title  as  he  finds 
are  not  required  to  carrying  out  the 
declared  policy  with  respect  to  such 
commodity. 
Supplementary  Revenue  Provisions 

Under  Section  I  5 — That  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  finds  •••*  that  any  class 
of  products  of  any  commodity  is  of  such 
low  value  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
the  commodity  used  for  their  manufacture 
that  the  imposition  of  the  processing  tax 
would  prevent  in  whole  or  in  large  part 
the  use  of  the  commodity  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  products  and  thereby  sub- 
stantially reducing  consumption  and  in- 
crease the  surplus  of  the  commodity,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  so 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
abate  or  refund  any  processing  tux  as-tessed 
or  paid  after  the  date  of  such  certification, 
as  is  used  in  the  manufactured  product.  No 
tax  shall  be  required  to  be  paid  on  the 
processing  of  any  commodity  by  or  for 
the  products  thereof  for  consumption  by 
his  own  family,  employees  or  household. 

Specifications  as  to  the  collection  of 
these  taxes  are  definitely  described  in  the 
act. 

Section  16— provides  for  taxes  on  any 
commodity  processed  wholly  or  in  part 
from  any  commodity  —while  Sec.  1 7  deals 
with  exportable  commodities.  Section  18 
defines  existing  contract  and  section  19 
provides  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes. 
Agricultural  Credits 

Title  I  I  <leals  with  Agricultural  Cre- 
dits and  with  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act,  such  as  the  Issuance  of 
Bonds  by  Loan  Banks:  Purchase.  Reduc- 
tion and  Refinancing  of  Farm  Mortgages, 
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One  Cow  or  Six! 

By  J.  D.  McVean,  County  Agent,  Chestertown,  Md. 


their  extensions  and  the  Reduction 
interest  on  Loans  and  Deferment 
Principal,  etc. 

Part  2  of  this  section  refers  to  the  Jo 
Stock  Land  Bank,  its  limitations  oaj| 
of  bonds  and  lending,  etc.  etc.  (U 
Part  3  I  .nan.s  to  farmers  bv  Farm  I 
Commissioner  are  specifically  treih 
under  Part  4.  Loans  by  the  Reconibk 
tion  Finance  Corporation  are  treated) 
detail.  Loans  to  fruit  growers  and  ig 
titles  or  Title  1 1 1  on  I*  inancing  and  Etc 
cising  Power  Conferred  by  Section  8  ( 
Article  1  of  the  Constitution:  To  oi 
money  and  to  regulate  the  value  them 
conferring  certain  powers  to  the  Pf^ 
dent,  in  this  respect,  comprises  the  f^ 
section  of  the  act  and  has  to  do  laijet 
with  the  monetary  system  of  the  govn 
ment. 

Under  this  section  of  the  Act  4 
President  has  been  authorized  to  cim 
out  certain  inflation  programs: 

Increasing  Federal  Reserve  Creiti 
Issuance  of  Treasury  Notes,  secured  b 
credit  of  the  United  States;  by  defUin 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar;  by  accept 
ance  of  silver  for  foreign  debts  and  bytl» 
free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  a  rttw 
to  be  fixed. 


An  analysi"   of    the    records    made    by 
uJ,  of  cows  belonging    to   members   of 

Dtiry 


Herd 


Improvement    As.Hociations 
In  this  brief 


^1,  wme  str.kmg  fact 
|,    [  present  some  data  gUane<l  from  a 
ZJ  of  the  records  made  by  the  five  high 

lucing    herds    in    the    Kent    County, 
.  r-v    II     I      Attsruiiitinn.    in   com- 

'  ^ith  the  records  made  by  tlie  live 
Z  producing  herds.  The  charts  were 
Ij  to  recall  facts  about  the  present 
„u.tion  and  to  present  the  herd  data  in 
,,r«phic  manner 

Chart  One  suggests  the  large  cow  popu- 
l,tion  now  in  milk.    It  points  out  that  on 
^  basis    of     thousands     of     indivi 
^,d«  one  third  of  all  cows,  even  under 
lonnai  conditions  of   feeding 
^  unable   to 

owner*, 
ltd  prices 


jf     individual 
:n 
and    price, 
make    a    profit    for    their 
With  consumption  below  normal 
discouragingly    low,     we    all 


Let  Lawn  Grow  Tall 

To  Kill  Crabgrati 

To  fight  crabgrass  in  a  bluegrasa  lin 
during  the  summer  months,  give  the  bin- 
grass  a  chance  to  grow  and  it  will  kill  tit 
invading  weed,  the  United  States  Depin 
ment  of  Agriculture  says. 

For  this,  the  Department  recommedi 
letting  the  lawn  grow  from  an  inch  lac 
a  half  to  two  inches  high  and  not  wate 
ing  it  more  than  once  a  week.  Set  tin 
lawn  mower  so  it  will  cut  the  grass  kifi. 
the  Department  suggests.  A  lawn  wiil 
still  appear  even,  although  clipped  ki|t 
instead  of  short. 

Department  experiments  for  aeveni 
years  show  the  suggested  method  eSec- 
tive  in  controlling  crabgrass.  Goveri' 
ment  specialists  found  that  crabgraat  cu 
thrive  when  clipped  closely,  became  ii 
spreads  along  the  ground,  but  that  tiie 
bluegrass  must  have  considerable  lat 
growth  to  develop  a  root  system  to  coo- 
jjete  with  crabgrass.  When  given  ' 
chance  to  grow,  the  bluegrass  can  ckolt 
out  the  crabgrass. 

The  watering  recommendation  »1« 
seeks  to  give  the  bluegrass  the  advantJje- 
Daily  surface  waterings  usually  help  the 
crabi;rus.s  more  than  the  lawn  grass  in' 
closely  clipfied  lawn.  This  is  because  tin 
crabgrass  has  a  better  root  system.  Tks 
w.itcring  keeps  the  lawn  green,  but  i' 
often  mean.s  th:it  the  crabgrass  and  not 
the  lawn  grass  is  being  kept  green  I' 
is  belter  to  give  the  lawn  a  good  soikinj 
once  a  week. 


It  seems  so  peculiar  for  so-called  daiO' 
men  to  wrangle  and  fuss  about  the  pn* 
being  received  for  fluid  milk  under  tw 
bargaining  program  of  the  Inter-Statt 
Milk  Producers'  Association. 

Naturally  every  Ixxly  wants  to  get " 
high  a  price  as  possible  for  his  product. 
but  few  realize  the  conditions  confronts 
the  problems  of  marketing  milk  un*' 
the  present  existing  conditions.  0" 
must  realize  tkat  every  dairyman  » 
anxjous  to  ship  all  the  milk  that  he  »» 
but  many  fail  to  realize  the  other  angle*' 
the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  purcha* 
and  also  the  amount  of  competitive  mi'* 
that  may  be  clamoring  at  our  doon 


kjaw  that  many  farmers  are  attempting 
»  »lve  their  problems  by  withholding 
(,ed  or  by  using  grain  mixtures  lacking 
in  protein  content.  It  is  true  that  this 
poor  feeding  results  in  less  milk  than  the 
MWican  readily  produce.  At  a  later  point, 
1  want  to  cite  data  which  tends  to  show 
tkat  the  farmer  is  not  attacking  the 
problem  most  effectively.  Meantime  let 
ui  see  what  other  information  Chart 
One  hu  for  us. 

We  note  the  well  established  fact  that 
the  only  sure  means  of  winnowing  the 
wrthwhile  cows  from  the  "boarder 
towi"  i»  to  use  production  records  based 
go  weighed  and  tested  milk  and  feed 
words.  On  the  right  of  the  chart  we 
picture  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
,\jiociation  as  the  key  to  control  (intelli- 
pit control)  of  the  sorting  gate.  Of  course 
odier  records  are  equally  gcod  if  properly 
kept. 

In  the  circle  at   the   top  of   the  chart 
n  show  a  picture   of    a    milk    scales,    a 
picture  of  a   Babcock    Tester    and    what 
Prof.  Fraier  of  the  University  of   Illinois 
ctlis  the  "Dairymen's  Guide."    Possibly  a 
word  of  explanation  will  make  it  clear  to 
ill.  The  Dairymen's  Guide  is  a  rectangle 
Jivided  by  lines  into    smaller    rectangles. 
ttch  of  which  is  labeled      Looking  at  the 
left  side  we  find  the  label  "Maintenance." 
By  this  term    we    mean    keeping    a    cow 
ilive  but  not  providing  for  growth,  pro- 
duction of  milk  or  calf,   or   loss  or  gain 
a  weight.     It  may  well  be  compared   to 
tW  operation    of    an    automobile    engine 
"in  neutral."    Maintenance  req 
»rt  constant  for  all  cows  of  like  weights 
whether  producing  or  "dry."   Still  looking 
•t  the  left  side  of  the  rectangle  we  find 
production  figures   listed   according   to   a 
tiefcnite  scale      At  the  point  marked    160 
pounds  of  butterfat  production  per  cow, 
we  find  another   line   laying   off   another 
Jone  of  expense.     In  other  words  any  cow 
wt  producing  enough   milk  to  yield    ibO 
pounds  of  fat  is  not  .self  supporting.     At 
tM  right  we  note    value  of    product   ex- 
Pfetaed  in   dollars    over    cost    or    profit. 
Wcits  are   shown    for    cows    produring 
under  160  pounds  of  butterfat.     Loukins 
>t  the  top  portions  of  the  large  rectangle 
*e  note    that    as     production     per     cow 
'Ocreases  expense  continues  in  a  relatively 
small  way  while  profits  increase  in  a  big 
"sy  a?  production  |jer  cow  increases.     It 
"around  the  importance  of  large  and  full 
Pfoduction  per  cow   that  a   large  portion 
"'  "oy  talk  centers      lor  the  momrnt  let 
"•suggest  it  by  means  of  this  well  cstab- 
'wed  maxim,  "when  production  per  cow 
^"ioubled.  profits  arc  trebled.  " 

'  »m  sure  we  all  realize  the  danger  in 
">e  aboTe  thought  in  view  of  the  excess 
"umber  of  cows  now  in  milk,  the  below 
"onnal  consumption  of  milk  due  to  lack 


of  buying  power.  Just  what  the  price 
of  milk  to  the  prcnlucer  would  be  if 
every  farmer  were  to  full  feed  all  of  his 
cows  can  well  be  realized.  I  venture  to 
suggest  the  economy  of  full  feeding  of 
good  cows  only  in  the  hoi)e  that  farmers 
will  not  attempt  the  practice  without 
wee<lini{  out  llieir  low  producers.  Certain- 
ly total  prwiuclion  of  milk  .should  be  de- 
creased not  increased.  Otherwise,  decid- 
edly lower  prices  must  follow.  This  means 
ruin. 

Chart  number  two  is  presented,  not  to 
claim     high     production     records    but     to 
reveal     how     the    records    bear    out    my 
earlier   statement   that   the   well    fed   cow 
is  the  economical  producer  of  milk.     These 
local    figures    are    well    substantiated    by 
Dr.   McDowell  of   the  Federal   Bureau  of 
Dairying  who   has  published   his  findings 
in  studying  over  a   half-million  individual 
cow  records  as  made  in  Dairy  1  lerd   Im- 
provement  Associations.      Compare  each 
item  on   the   chart.      Note   the  contrasts. 
Some  of  you  will  say  that  the  ratios  do 
not   hold   under   present   price  conditions. 
I    contend   that    under   present   prices  the 
good  cow  will  stand  out  even  more  favor- 
ably than  is  shown  on  the  chart.     When 
milk  prices  are  high  even  a  poor  cow  can 
show     a     considerable     return    over    and 
above  feed  costs  but  when  prices  are  low 
and  production  per  cow  is  low.  the  value 
of   product   is   low,   the  returns  over  feed 
cost  are  low  and  profits  are  nil     To  those 
who  would  say   that  all   the  difference  is 
due    to    the   cows     not    to    their    feeding, 
let    me    point   out    that   within    the   same 
herd    where    feed    care   and    management 
are    identical    contrasts    just    as    striking 
arc  revealed.      The  herd   owner   studying 
the  record  of  each  cow  each  month  has  a 
big  advantage  over  me  in  studying  herd 
averages  but  the  same  principles  hold.     1 
am  trying  to  make  clear  those  principles. 
I  am  trying  also  to  sell  the  need  for  pro- 
duction   records    by    dairymen    not    yet 
enrolled     in     Dairy    I  lerd     Improvement 
Associations. 

Penna.  Farmers' 

Cash  Income 

Holds  Up  Best 

Pennsylvania  farmers'  cash  income  has 
held  up  better  than  the  income  of  farmers' 
throughout  the  Nation  during  the  de- 
pression. 

During  the  boom  year  of  1929,  the 
uirements       Agriculture  Department  reports,  Pennsyl- 


vania farmers  took  in  $297,328,000  for  the 
crops  and  livestock  they  sold.  The 
national  cash  income  for  farmers  was 
$10,284,479,000. 

Last  year  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  re- 
ceived $157,395,000,  as  compared  with 
$4.I99.447.(K)0  for  the  Nation. 

Among  the  .States.  New  York,  Wiscon- 
sin. Illinois.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Texas. 
California.  Ohio.  Missouri,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  surpa.sscd  Pennsylvania  in  cash 
income  in  1929.  Pennsylvunia  jumped 
ahead  of  the  last  four  in  1932. 

Income  from  crops  has  f.illen  off  more 
sharply  than  that  from  livestock.  Crops 
yieldctl  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  $92,9  39,- 
(MM)  in  192'*.  and  $41. 551.000  last  year. 
'The  livestock  drop  was  from  $204.3'39.000 
to  $11  5.844.000. 

Gross  income  and  farm  value  have  taken 
corresp<mdini»  dr<>i>s. 

Gross  income,  cash  income  plus  the 
value  of  products  consumed  by  the  farmer, 
for  crops  and  livestock  together  dropped 
from  $35(),(>  14.000  to  $I8'>.754.0()0 

l-nrm  value,  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
crops  and  livestock  whether  sold,  consum- 
ed or  unused,  fell  from  $452,18  3,000  to 
$245,600,000. 


TUBULAR  C€€LING 


''pUBULAR  cooling  and  aeration  of  milk  means  better  milk— improves 
A  [flavor  safeguards  against  souring.  "Kejects"  are  avoided.  Losses  are 
avoided.  And  in  those  sections  where  milk  is  gra.lid  the  proi>erly  cooled 
and  aerated  pro<luct  brinns  a  better  price.  And  a  k'kxI  tubular  owler  doesn't 
cost  you  a  lot  of  money.  An  Oriole  Genuine  Tubular  Cooler,  Model  A,  35 
gals,  an  hour,  will  cost  you  only  $26.00  -Model  13.  50  gals,  an  hour,  only 
$.31.00,  plus  transiMjrtation  charges.  Oriole  Tuhular  Coolers  have  always 
Iwen  popular  with  dairymen.  .No  .soldered,  hanl  to-clean  corners  between 
tulies  -swinging  spout -ten  1  M"  tubes,  with  big  return  bends  give  wonderful 
cooling  caiMi-ity  improved  trough -strongly  built  light  weight.  All  the 
cooling  efficiency  of  big  coolers  in  coolers  of  just  the  right  sizes  and  capacities 
for  your  dairy.    Write  for  literature. 

CriERRY-BURRELL  CORFORATIOrl 

PhiUdelphia,  2324  Market  St.  Pittsburgh,  1139  Penn  Ave. 

Baltimore,  Russell  &  Ostend  Sts. 


RIDS  YOtR 
lAWN  OF 


^' 


,>-^^ 


;r>^' 


fj-^,r.' 


(lM,> 


s-J, 


^^,^3^ 


•^■~^  ^  Here's  a  new  chemical  discovery  that  ab- 
solutely RIDS  YOUR  LAWN  of  dande- 
^^  lions,  buckhorn,  plantain,  dock,  thistle  and 
^ther  tap-rooted  and  crown-rooted  WEEDS 
over  night.  Quick  and  positive  action. 

«Af Frff\    T/\V     DOES  NOT  HARM  ^ 

WEED-TOA     REST  OF  LAWN 


ONE 

DROP  does 
the  WORK 


Easily  «nil  quickly  applied  without  iriiury  «o  8I?*»,  ^  l~~~ 

otherilcmral.lc  vciictation.  but  i»  ABSOLUTELY  |  y_  |^  M.  Product*  Co. 

GUARANTEED  TO  KILL  WEEDS,  makinu  it  impos-  |  222  W.A.,  CalMburg,  M»ch. 

■ible  for  thrni  to  revive,  even  after  only  ont  application.  |       K„^.|o,ed  j,  $1.  pieaae 

WEEDS  GO  IN  24  HOURS  _  I  ¥Sx";A,!b*rp^«tlr^'^ 

One  dollar  bottle  ii  sufficient  to  rid  the  average  siu  |  ^""^ 

lawn  of  these  weeds.  Sent  complete  with  applicator  and  | 

full  instructions.    No  miiing-  no  fixing— no  sprayer—  |  Nam* 

nothing  else  to  buy.  j 

V.  ft  M.  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  Address 

222  W.  A.,  GaUsburg,  Michigan  •- 


Make    more    'money    NOW 

—  with'^an    ESCO! 

Lirutr  profits  arc  ass.ir  d  wli  -n  v..u  ct.ol  vour  milk  quickly  to  below  .lO 
dignts  and  kcip  it  cold  until  shipped.  .Aiul  .  .  •  to  do  thai,  you 
II   id  an  i:.SC()  Milk  Cooler. 

.Automatic  .ind  in«iii  irid  ixartl.v  to  the  joh  it  saves  the  labor, 
fxp.'nsc  and  hothiT  <d'  h.iii.llint;  ice. 

Write  lor  lull  information.  Also  ask  ahoul  KSCO  I'lectric  Utensil 
Sterilizers  and  Klectric  Water  Heaters. 

Esco  Electric 
MilU  Cooler 


KSIO  CMU.NKr  CO.  7.MI'R.^2 

I       Wksi  Ciiksfkh,  I'a.  ^__^ 

I        1  m,Kc c»ii'»  ••f  Mii'U  il.ily.    Seii.l  full  partliu 

KSCO  .MilU  C....lirs 

ITS 


I    UrN  '^ 


I  n  KSCO  .Milk  C.H.lirs 

I  □  KSCO  WiliT  llciilir* 

'  □  KSCO  Oiiry  Uttnsil  SUriliicr 


.Sliite    ... 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


June,^ 


Horace  F-  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
BELL  PHONE  No.  1 


Surplus  Milk— What  Is  It? 


WARNER  I 
LIME  ' 

for  all  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

PHILADELPHIA 


Cheap   Printing    for  Dairymen 

Letterhead*,  Statement*,  Invoices, 
Circular*,  Card*,  Label*. 

Price  for  Standard  Bond  Paper 

1000— $2.00 
5000— $6.00 

Write  for  sample*  and  complete 
quotations. 

DAVID  NICHOLS  &  CO. 

KINGSTON,  GEORGIA 


COWS 

For  Sale 


I  can  furnish  at  all  time*  fancy, 
high-grade  Wisconain,  Minnesota  and 
Ohio,  Jcraey,  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
cows,  Ist  and  2nd  calf  heifers,  from 
modified  accredited  areas  and  abor- 
tion tested,  to  freshen  in  10  to  30  days, 
and  all  A-No.  1  stock  in  carlots,  and 
•hip  from  above  points,  frieght  pre- 
paid at  lowest  prices  ever  quoted,  and 
you  pay  for  cows  at  arrival  if  satisfied. 
Every  cow  guaranteed  as  represented. 

Can  also  furnish  fancy,  high-grade 
accredited  N.  Y.  State  cows  in  any 
number. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Any  fur- 
ther information  will  be  cheerfully 
given. 

All  breeds  of  rams  and  ewes. 

LEWIS  H.  FURGASON 

WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 


Despite  low  milk  prices,  fifty-three 
New  York  state  dairymen  joined  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations  in  April 
on  the  recommendations  of  their  neighbor 
members. 


Uncle  Ab  says  most  of  the  differences 
in  the  weather  between  now  and  when  we 
were  younger  are  supported  by  remem- 
brance rather  than  by  records. 


We  have  frequently  heard  the  expres- 
sion, "there  is  too  much  surplus  milk  in 
the  market." 

What  can  be  considered  surplus  milk 
and  what  is  a  normal  supply? 

"Normal  supply"  is  understood  to  be 

tlial     lllialb      Wlll^li     gV^CO     •.«     V*»».     wv.»— *..-"-* 

"bottled  milk"  or  is  used  in  bulk  form 
(milk  in  cans)  which  is  used  by  the  hotel 
or  restaurant  trade,  usually  sold  on  what 
may  be  called  a  "whole  sale  basis. 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  all 
milk  that  is  sold  in  bottles  or  sold  to  the 
wholesale  trade  is  considered  basic  milk. 
Milk  in  excess  of  the  normal  supply  for 
this  purpose  may  be  considered  surplus  or 
milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  as 
such  commands  a  lower  price,  in  that  it 
has  to  be  manufactured  into  such  pro- 
ducts, usually  at  a  loss  as  far  as  the  skim- 
med milk  is  concerned  and  the  product 
must  be  sold  in  competition  with  these 
products,  bought  and  processed,  in  other 
areas  where  milk  may  be  obtained  at 
materially  lower  prices. 

Under  the  plan  in  use  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed  this  surplus  milk  is  custo- 
marily bought  at  a  butter  price  basis,  or 
at  times  at  some  differential  above  that 
price. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  distribution 
daily  supplies  of  basic  milk  represent  some 
small  percentage  above  their  daily  needs 
in  order  to  cover  day  to  day  variations  in 
the  consumptive  demand. 

In  other  words,  in  the  dairy  business, 
as  well  as  other  similar  lines  of  trade  the 
distributor  must  carry  some  excess  sup- 
ply— and  when  this  supply  -purchased 
as  basic  milk,  is  not  needed,  it  is  usually 
manufactured  into  butter  or  some  other 
by-product. 

At  times  these  excess  basic  supplies 
amount  to  a  considerable  quantity. 

Milk  in  excess  of  the  daily  demand 
therefore  becomes  an  important  factor  in 
the  processing  and  delivery  of  fluid  milk. 
No  one  wants  more  than  a  normal  excess 
supply,  more  than  the  daily  needs  for 
consumptive  purp>oses. 

Milk  in  excess  of  the  normal  demand 
under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  sur- 
plus milk  as  it  is  termed,  or  to  be  more 
sr>ecific,  milk  that  must  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  by-products  is  a  burden 
on  the  market,  no  matter  what  the  price 
be  for  which  it  is  purposed. 

Under  the  conditions  that  have  pre- 
vailed for  the  past  year  —when  unemploy- 
ment has  been  rife  and  many  had  but 
little  money  to  make  normal  purchases  - 
consumption  in  general  has  declined,  but 
unfortunately,  in  many  cases  this  has  not 
been  exactly  the  case  as  far  as  production 
was  concerned.  It  may  not  have  been 
entirely  a  matter  of  price,  but  was  largely 
the  inability  of  the  consumer  to  have 
money  enough  wherewith  to  purchase. 

Until  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
public  is  again  restored  we  can  scarcely 
expect  to  realize  a  normal  demand. 

Under  existing  conditions,  producers 
and  distributors  alike  are  affected. 

Lower  sales  to  consumers  mean  in- 
creased distribution  costs  —while  higher 
production  by  producers  mean  added 
excesses  to  supplies  and  promote  under 
selling,  highly  competitive  business  and 
sometimes  unfair  business  practices. 

I  ligh  price  markets  have  an  added  un- 
favorable feature  —they  induce  supplies 
from  milk  produced  in  lower  priced  areas 
— which  when  offered  on  the  market  break 
down  the  prevailing  fair  prices  being  paid 
in  those  markets  —and  such  practices, 
when  carried  to  excess  may  break  down 
any  order'y  marketing  system  — and  at 
the  same  time  may  also  break  down  the 
business  program  of  the  underselling  com- 
petitor. 


A  certain  percentage  of  basic  milk  can 
be  made  into  cream  but  surplus  milk 
generally  is  that  part  of  the  product  which 
is  made  into  butter  and  the  resulting  skim 
milk  may  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
dry  skim  products,  caseine,  etc. 

But  the  manufacture  of  these  products 
are  not  usually  very  remunerative,  they 
represent  some  saving  of  course,  but  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  represent  the  actual  cost 
of  the  product,  particularly  when  in  some 
cases  it  becomes  more  profitable  to  dis- 
regard the  skim  milk  entirely,  and  throw 
it  away. 

It  is  reasonably  fair  to  presume  there- 
fore that  all  tha  milk  sold  in  bottles  has 
been  basic  milk  and  that  the  excess  basic 
milk  together  with  that  bought  as  surplus 
milk  is  being  disposed  of  through  manu- 
facturing or  surplus  channels. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers    Association 

1  ncorporated 

Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kepmentins  over  22.000  Dairy  Farmeri 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

OFFICERS 

H.  D.  Allebach.  President 

Frederick  Shangle,  Vice  President 

I.  R.  Zollert.  Secretary 

AuKUst  A.  Miller.  Assistant  Secretary 

Robert  F.  Brintun.  Treasurer 

F.  M.  Twining.  Assistant  Treasurer 

Board  of  Diroctors 

H.  15.  Allebach.  Trappe.  Montgomery  Co..  Pa. 
S.  K.  Andrews.  Hurlurk.  Dorchester  Co..  Md. 
J.  H.  Bennetch.  Sheridan,  R.  D.,  Lebanon  Co., 

Pa. 
Ira  J.  Book.  Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Fred.  Bleiler.  Lynville.  l^high  Co..  Pa. 
Robert  F.  Brinlon,  West  Chester,  Cheater  Co., 

Pa. 
H.  W.  Cook.  Newark.  New  Castle  Co..  Del 

E.  H.  Donovan.  Smyrna.  R.  D..  Kent  Co.,  Del. 

F.  Nelson  James.  Rising  Sun.  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 
J.  W.  Keith,  Centerville,  Queen  Annes  Co.,  Md. 
A    R.  Marvel.  Faston.  Talbot  Co..  Md. 

Wm.  Mendenhall.  Downingtown,  Cheater  Co.. 

Pa. 
I.  V.  Otto.  Carlisle.  R   D  ,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 
Chester  H.  Gross.  Manchester.  York  Co..  Pa. 
C.  f-'.  Preston,  Nottingham.  R.  D..  Chester  Co.. 

Pa. 
Albert  Sarig.  Bowers,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
John  Carvel  Sutton.  Kennedyville,  Kent  Co., 

Md. 
Frederick  Shangle,  Trenton,  R.  D.,  Mercer  Co.. 

N.  J. 
C.  C.  Tallman.  Mount  Hotly,  Burlington  Co., 

N.J. 
R    I.  Tussey,  Hollidaysburg,  Blair  Co..  Pa. 
Harry  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria,  Huntington  Co., 

Pa. 
M.  L.  Stitt.  Spruce  Hill.  Juanila  Co  .  Pa. 
S.  U.  Troutman.  Bedford.  R.  D  ,  Bedford  Co., 

Pa 
F.  M.  Twining,  Newtown.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 
F.  P    Willits.  Ward.  Delaware  Co..  Pa. 
A     B.    Waddingtun.    Woodstown,    Salem    Co., 

N.J. 
B.  H.  Welty.  Waynesboro.  Franklin  Co..  Pa. 

Eiecutive  Committee 

H.  D.  Allebach,  Chairman 
Frederick  Shangle  A.  B.  Waddington 

F.  P.  Willita  K.  Nelson  James 

R.  I.  Tussev  A.  R.  Marvel 

F.  H.  Donovan 


Gloucester  Guernseys 
Make  N.J.  State  Records 

Two  New  Jersey  .State  championship 
records  in  the  herd  improvement  classes  of 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  have 
been  made  by  animals  in  the  herd  of  Louis 
T.  Treuman,  of  Muntua  Guernsey  Farm 
at  Mantua,  Gloucester  County.  W.  R. 
Robbers,  superintendent  in  advanced 
registry  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
ILxperiment  Stiition  reported. 

1  lighland  Marchioness,  a  4-year-old 
Guernsey,  completed  a  year's  record  of 
7,500  pounds  of  milk  and  370.5  pounds  of 
butterfat  Selada,  a  2'/2-ycar-old  Guern- 
sey, produced  6,617.1  pounrls  of  milk  and 
357.5  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year. 

These  champions  were  milked  only  two 
times  a  day,  accordinsj  to  Mr.  Robbers, 
and  no  special  management  methods  were 
followed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  high 
production. 


Uncle  Ab  says  we  should  pay  more 
attention  to  what  we  keep  than  to  what 
we  get. 


M  I  L  K'P'R  O  r»  UCERS    RVKIW 
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To  Every  Reader 
of  the  Milk 

Producers  Revie„ 

1 1  seem*  to  me  that  the  public  iho^, 
be  perpetually  reminded  that  about  J 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  which  iud^ 
those  necessities  which  we  require  ttk 

Ill    CACIICUIKC    ivri     IUAUt,«?o,     vv^iiic    irOQ  |L 

earth,  and  that  the  most  important  titi. 
which  reaches  us  from  the  earth  tn^ 
products  produced  through  the  Dm, 
Industry. 

The  public  should  know  that  ^ 
farmers  of  the  nation  do  not  hoard  tW 
profits  That  today  they  stand  retdji, 
pledge  any  profit  they  are  allowed  t 
make  over  the  cost  of  production  to  u 
amount  in  excess  of  ten  billions  of  doUu 
That  they  will  spend  these  billiooi  j 
dollars  for  necessities  only.  That  they»i 
spend  these  billions  of  dollars  for  nec» 
ties  only.  That  they  will  give  the  nua 
facturers  and  producers  this  money  b 
repairs  to  equipment  and  replacing  tk 
worn  out,  for  paint,  wire,  achimery,  In 
stock,  seed  and  the  hundreds  of  tlii^ 
which  go  to  make  up  a  moderately  mt 
equipped  farm. 

Lat  the  public  figure  it  out  for  tlai 
selves.  Let  them  figure  that  each  fine 
will  not  spend  less  than  $1,000.  tad  In 
necessities  only,  and  let  them  multipli 
this  by  the  number  of  farmers,  anddtr 
will  readily  fall  in  line  to  help  the  line 
to  earn  a  profit  which  will  ean  a  pn^ 
to  every  other  industry  in  the  country 
Very  truly  yours, 

Horace  M.  Dobbins, 
General  Manager, 

BrOADWOOD  I  lOTEL, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Advt. 


jjjnejiZSi 

Parmers  Cooperatives  Do 

^  $31 ,000,000  Business 

Despite  Severe  Depression 

.-.tics  compiled  by  the  bureau  because  of  a  more  than  10-fold  increase  in 

^V      State  Department  of  Agricul-  the     volume     handled     by     cooperatives. 

''        k         that    Pennsylvania     farmers  This  increase  in  the  cooperative  marketmg 

""'  \a     total  business  of  $i(),8i6,6l9  of  eggs  is  due  to  the  growth  in  size  and 

■^Ll^ir  cooperative  associations  in  number    of    cooperative    egg    auctions    m 

^*  ared    with    $42,717,389    in  producing    areas   of    the   .State   which    lie 

M  t»   ^       "  ,        .       ini-t    ..-..^V...  Inrc*  r-oTisiiminsr  afeaw. 

I«,l     Although   the  sa.c»   ....'-    "^ '-- 

6  ner  cent  less  in  value,  the  volume  or 
11  handled  by  these  organizations 
nearly  as  large  as  in  the  preceding 
*"  Small  declines  in  the  c,uantities  of 
J  fruits,  vegetables,  and  wool  mar- 
iJ  „  well  as  the  tonnage  of  feed, 
!2er  and  ««d  purchased  took  place 
^  twice  «  many  head  of  livestock  and 

i„es  a.  many  eggs  were  marketed  by 
^ralive.  last  year  a.  the  year  before, 

.      .vlvania  Department  of  Agriculture  Weekly  New.  Bulletin,  May  11-22 
Penniylvania        ^  Commodities  Sold  Through  Cooperative. 

valSe^Ind  to^^'ur  of'com^od.t.bs  sold  through  cooperatives 


Membership  Gain. 

At  the  close  of  1932,  the  total  Penn- 
sylvania membership  of  agricultural  co- 
operatives consisted  of  54,410  farmers  or 
2,026  more  than  at  the  end  of  1931.  a  gain 
of  3.99  per  cent.  Interstate  cooperative 
associations  had  a  total  membership  in 
this  State  of  43.841  producers  at  the  close 
of  1932  against  42,673  at  the  end  of  the 


FnuU  •»<•  vegeuljl" 

bml«'' 

ti':'.':'^-''''''' 


Sales 

$22.">f>«.21« 

1  7«<>.l")l 

l«>«.»66 

Zl'f.ihi 

J2.'X)S 

5.648.<i66 


1932 

;,    Total 
74  4« 

s  m 

0  55 
0  74 
Oil 
IH   )2 


Volume 
641,615  tana 
20,54H  tons 
12,024  head* 
893,778  .lozen 
17').5II  ll.t. 
2IO,7»l  lon« 


.Salea 

$12,620,900 

2  541.462 

2»5.6'M 

2'».MA 

)4.<W7 

7.255.W5 


%  Total  Volume 

76   J6  688,761  tona 

5  95  20.661  tons 

(I   55  5.616  heail*" 

0  07  84,610  <lozen 

0  08  188.0)5  ll>a. 

16  99  219.907  tona 


$42,717,189     100  00 


$10,816,619      1(K)  00 

.S1«P  n..jo.  P.;t  of  numlH-.  of  ►;'•;'""[;'„  „,  „„„,^,  „,  hea.l  .ol.l.  ^  .  ,    . 

"'^ru:cT;:pret:t'.i:u't''onT;'4i;  ,';V' .1  ....th.  w<..l  ,»..led  .n  .hi.  S.a..,  ..  .h.  m.,o,  p.,.  C  .he 
'^Jwool  ..  «..l.l  l>y  un,ncor,K.ra.«l  ..«M:....on.. 


Farmers  Exempt  from 
Peddler's  Fee  When 
Selling  Own  Product! 

The  increasing  number  of  complaiiti 
against  city  and  borough  regulationiwlua 
set  alleged  prohibitive  fees  or  other  b 
tations  on  farmers  who  come  in  from  tin 
surrounding  country  to  sell  their  product!. 
prompted  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Job 
A.  McSparran.  recently  to  secure  a  tM 
from  the  State  Department  of  Juiticta 
legal  issues  involved. 

On  April  14,  Deputy  Attorney  Geiw- 
James  W.  Shull.  made  public  thia  fore* 
opinion  to  Secretary  McSparran  in  whw 
he  said:  "Sales  by  the  farmer  are  oftfl 
confused  with  those  by  hawkers,  peddletv 
and  traveling  merchants,  who  peddle  froe 
house  to  house,  goods,  wares  and  mercbu- 
dise.  The  ordinances  against  this  ciM«<* 
salesmen,  who  are  retjuired  to  pw""" 
licenses,  run  into  the  hundred  through^' 
the  Commonwealth.  These  reguiatK* 
are  sometimes  improperly  used  to  ottB 
the  unwary  farmer  from  exercising  li" 
right  to  sell  the  products  which  wereriiw 
by  his  own  toil  upon  his  own  soil. 

After  a  review  of  numerous  court  c*» 
Judge  Shull  concluded,  "The  g««* 
trend  of  legislation  and  adjudicatiow 
seems  to  place  a  ban  upon  the  licensing 
persons  making  sales  of  their  own 
products.  Therefore,  you  ar«  adviw^ 
that  farmers  who  sell  their  own  pto^"^^ 
may  make  such  sales  in  municip*'"'* 
within  the  Commonwealth  without  P») 
ment  of  license  fees." 

The  right  of  a  municipality  to  cha* 

I    (  nil 

farmers,    especially    dairymen    and 
butchert.  an  "insjiection  fee"  which  mi! 
or  may  not  Ije  fair  and  reasonable  in 
of  the  amount  of  business  done,  r»' 
question  which  will  have  to  be  clari"*'  • 
legislation  or  court  action,  or  both. 


Volume  Continue.  High 

Milk    marketing     associations,     which 
oauact  three-fourths  of  the  total  farm- 
«'  cooperative    business    in    this   State, 
hiadied  641,61 5  tons  of  milk  against  688.- 
161  tons  in  1931,  a  decrease  of  6  84  per 
cat.  A  total  of  20,548  tons  of  fruits  and 
vegeubles    were     sold     cooperatively     in 
1932  compared  with  20,663  tons  the  year 
before,  a  decrease  of   only   one-half    per 
Mt,  but   the    value    of    these    products 
*u  nearly  30  per  cent  less  than  in   1931 
due  chiefly  to  a  decline  in  the  prices  of 
muihrooms  and  grapes. 
Livestock  marketing    associations   sold 
12,029  head  of  livestock  for  Pennsylvania 
members  in  1932  against  5,616  head  the 
yw  before,  a  gain  of  1  14  per  cent.     F.gg 
marketing  organizations  handled  893,778 
dozens  of  eggs  as  compared  with  29,334 
dozens  in   1931,   an   increase   of   956   per 
tent.    The  volume  of  wool  marketed   in 
1932  was  179,511  pounds  against  188,035 
pounds  in   1931,    a   decrease  of   4.53    per 
cmt,  and  the  purchase,  of  farm  supplies 
(feed,   fertilizer,    seeds,    lime    and    spray 
wieriaU)  dropped  from  219,907  tons  in 
1931  to  210,731  tons  in  1932.  a  decline  of 
4.17  per  cent. 
The  marketing  of  farm  product,  com- 
prised 81,68    per    cent    of    the    business 
trinsacted  cooperatively  by  Pennsylvania 
iirmers  in    1932    and    the    purchasing   of 
firm  supplies  amounted  to  18.32  per  cent 
oi  the  total.    The  value  of  milk  and  milk 
products  sold  amounted  to  $22,968,218  or 
'448  per  cent  of  the  total  business;  the 
Iruiu  and  vegetables   marketed   equalled 
<l.789,10l  in  value  or  5,80  per  cent  of 
the  total;  livestock  sales  by  cooperatives 
wiounted  to  $168,366  or   0.55    per   cent 
of  the  whole;  egg  sales  equaled  $229,363 
wO.74  per  cent  of  the  total  and  the  value 
of  the  wool  marketed  was  $32,905  or  0. 1  I 
per  cent  of  all  sales. 

Purchases  of  farm  supplies  for  pro- 
ducers by  cooperative  buying  organiza- 
tions amounted  to  $5,648,666  in  1932  or 
'852  per  cent  of  the  total  cooperative 
'>«sine88.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying 
'»ble  shows  that  eggs  were  the  only 
product  handled  by  cooperatives  in  1932, 
*f>08e  value  was  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
«ding  year.  The  dollar  sales  of  all  other 
Pfincipal  products   declined    sharply    but 


preceding  year,  an  increase  of  2.7  per  cent. 
Local  associations  had  10,569  members 
on  December  31.  1932,  as  compared  with 
9,711  members  a  year  before,  a  gain  of 
8.9  per  cent. 


Crops   Late  and 

Prices   Rising 

Natural  and  man  made  factors  have 
combined  to  raise  prices  of  farm  commodi 
tics  Crops  are  a  week  to  ten  days  late; 
winter  wheat  is  in  the  poorest  conflition  on 
record;  expectation  of  results  from  the 
farm  relief  law  with  its  provisions  for 
controlled  prwluction  and  for  drastic 
monetary  changes,  has  continued  to  in 
(luenre  wheat,  cotton,  hogs,  and  butter 
toward  higher  price  levels,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  , Washington. 
D.  C.  in  its  June  re|x>rt  on  the  agricultur- 
al situation. 

The  reduction  in  wheat  prospects  is 
mostly  in  winter  wheat  in  the  western 
part  of  the  main  belt,  and  in  white  wheats 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  according  to  the 
bureau.  It  is  expected  that  the  soft  winter 
wheat  crop  will  be  ne.irly  as  large  as  last 
.season.  .Spring  wheat  went  into  the  ground 
a  week  to  ten  days  late,  but  seeding  was 
practically  completed  at  the  middle  of 
Miy,  with  moisture  con<litions  the  beMl 
in  several  years,  says  the  bureau. 

The  carry  over  of  wheat  on  June  30. 
it  is  expected,  will  be  about  as  large  as  a 
year  ago.  Canada  is  reported  to  have  had 
nearly  75.n()0,(K)()  bushels  more  wheat  on 
hand  May  I  than  a  year  ago.  Total  sup- 
plies of  wheat  in  North  America,  taking 
bonded  grain  into  account,  are  about 
40,0(K),(XK)  bushels  larger  than  at  this  time 
last  season,  and  are  sufficient  to  supply 
the  domestic  needs  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  nearly  a  year. 

Pennsylvania's  295  4-11  l>ee  club 
members,  and  how  busy  they  kept  their 
l)ees,  gives  decided  encouragement  to 
the  growth  of  this  line  of  4-1  I  club  activity. 
The  colonies  owned  by  these  club  members 
averaged  77  pounds  per  colony  for  iht- 
year  while  the  State  average  was  30 
pounds  per  colony.  The  banner  colony 
of    1932   produced  a   total   of   247   |>oun  is 


Knncipai  products   declined    sharply    our       "i    .7.,..   ,-. -- 

"««  of  egg,  increaMid  nearly  eight  fold       of  comb  and  extracted  honey 


n 


^^    ^i'\n«     Ol      LllC     UC&L    iVilV-;VVll     i    iv*vaav*w. 

Authorities  has  told  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  if  they  had 
only  enough  money  to  buy  two 
foods  that  they  were  to  buy 

Bread  and  Milk 

This  message  of  the  importance  of 
the  product  you  produce  was  .carried 
by  the  Dairy  Council  to  approxi- 
mately 24,000  adults  in  group  meet- 
ings during  the  past  eight  months. 

You  Produce  the 

Milk 

We  Help  In  Maintain- 
ing Its  Consumption 


Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy    Council 

219   Nowth    Broad   Street 
Phila.,  Pa. 
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2S% 

SAVINGS 


SECURITY 


100% 
PROTECTION 


RATES  25%  to  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES— 

THAT'S  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU 

No  automobile  owner  can  afford  the  extravagant  risk  of  being  unprotected. 

A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.  And  the  future,  too,  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  reliable  autocnobik 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  hght  unjust  demands. 

Learn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  are  for  your  car;  you  will  realize  that  a  single  accident  may  cost  you  more  than  yout 
premium  for  ten  years. 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Pol:cy 
covering  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  a 
saving  of  25%  to  30%.  Truck  Insurance  at  a 
23%  saving. 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has 
made  a  net  gain  of  53%  in  pre- 
mium writings  for  1932  over   1931. 


COMPENSATION 

Our  Workman's  Compensation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employer  and  has  declared  a  15%  dividened  for 
1932  on  Commercial  risks  and  5%  on  sawmilling 
and  coal  mining — nothing  on  quarrying. 


SEE  ANY  OF  OUR  LOCAL  AGENTS— THERE  IS  ONE  LOCATED  NEAR  YOU 

Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CLIP    THIS    AND     MAIL    TODAY— IT    OBLIGATES     YOU     IN     NO     WAY 


PENNSYLVANIA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


HARRISBURG.  PA. 
It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  lo  obligate  tne  in  any  way  whatsoever. 


GENTLEMEN:  I  am  interested  in 

Compensation  Insurance  -     -     - 
Truck  or  Automobile  Insurance 


D 
D 


Name. 


Address . 


.STREET  AND  NUMBER 

Business Payroll. 


CITY 

.Make  of  Car. 


COUNTY 

.Model. 


r-  READ  THE 

Milk 

Producers 

Review 

Keep  Posted  On  Meirket  Conditions 


•H2 


Check  Your  Milk  Prices  on  Official 
Quotations — (see  page  5) 

Do  Your  Women  Folks  Read  The 

Home  and  Health  Page  ? 

IT     WILL     INTEREST     THEM 


And  don't  forget  the  Advertisements.  Maybe  you  can  save 
money — and  when  you  do  write  the  advertisers,  tell  them 
you  saw  their  ad  in  the  "Milk  Producers  Review." 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

REFRIGERATING 
COMPRESSORS 

Are  Sold  by  Authorized  Dealers  Only 

at  a  Savings  of  25^<'  or  More! 


FOR  MILK  COOLING  AND  STORAGE  USES 


Thousands  of  these  sturdy, 
heavy  duty  compressors  »r* 
in  use  on  the  most  modero 
dairy  farms  in  the  East— 
and  bring  the  highest  recom- 
mendation from  dealer  and 
user.  Very  economic*!— 
great  surplus  power — snd 
remarkably  trouble  free, 
lyowest  delivered  and  initsll- 
ed  prices  give  authoriied  Fac- 
tory Dealer  ample,  substan- 
tial p»-  fit,  but  eliminates  di»- 
tributors'  discount  —  save 
your  customer  25  per  cent  or 
morel 

"M&E"  Dairy  Cabinet  Compressor  of  7.'iO  to  1)00  lb.  I.  M.  C.  Others  froffl 
175  lb.  up.  Complete  with  starter  and  thermo  cutout.  Electric  or  gasolint 
driven  to  fit  availaole  power  conditions. 

Terrilari/  open  Jor  additional  authorized  dealers.  Complete  free  training  school 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  oj  each  week  Jree  at  Philadelphia  plant.  Write, 
wire,  phone  at  once. 

Seventh  Year  in  Electric  Refrigeration 


MERCHANT6>EVAN5  COMPANY 

CstlSbb    PHI  LADELPHIA.PA      U.S. /I. 


INTER-STATE 


IVlilk    Producers 
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Some  Features  and  Proposed  Benefits  to  the  Farmer 
Under  the  New  Trade  Agreement  Plan 

Some  Comments  on  the  Opposition  to  the  Plan 

By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

The  tentative  trade  agreement  between  the  Inter-State  M.Ik  Producens'  Association  and  the  distributors  m  the  Phi>«delph.a 
Milk  Shed  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  same  groups,  and.  which  has  been  presented  to  Secretary  of  Agr.culture  Wallace,  at  Wash- 
ington during  the  past  month,  and  now  awaiting  his  approval,  has  been  discussed  from  many  angles. 

The  Agricultural  Act  which  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  President  in  May.   1933.  is  the  Act  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
work  under       Accordmg  to  our  understandmg  no  agreement  can  be  reached  at  Washington    unless  the  mdustry  .Iself  w.l    agree 
Tn  prices  to  be  paid  the  producers  and  prices  to  be  charged  the  consumers.      After  this  has  been  done  the  Secretary  .s  w.lhng  to 
call  I  public  hearing,  at  which  time  all  parties  can  be  heard.      He  then  will  cons.der  all   the  testimonies  given  and  will  render, 
his  decision  accordingly. 

In  the  agreement  which  was  recently  presented  by  your  organization  the  price  to  be  paid  the  farmer,  f.  o^  b.  Philadelphia, 
was  $2  53  per  hundred,  for  four  per  cent  milk.  The  distributors  are  allowed  a  handlmg  charge  of  6c  per  hundred  known  as  a 
terminal  handling  charge,  making  that  price  $2.47  per  hundred  for  four  per  cent  milk.  From  this  four  cents  per  hundred  .s  to 
be  deducted  2c  of  which  is  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  providing  you  are  a  member  of  that 
organization.  The  other  two  cents  goes  to  the  Dairy  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  and  educational  purpose,.  If  you 
ar!  not  a  member  of  the  Association,  all  four  cents  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Dairy  Council  two  cents  for  advertising  purposes 
and  the  other  two  cents  will  be  kept  in  a  separate  fund  and  will  be  used  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  directs  and  can  not  be 
soent  in  any  other  way.  He  has  definitely  stated  that  this  two  cents  shall  be  used  so  that  the  non-members  will  get  the  sarne 
consideration  and  the  same  service  that  the  member  gets.  This  leaves,  after  these  deductions  have  been  made,  a  net  price  to 
the  producers  for  four  per  cent  milk.  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  of  $2.43  per  hundred.  There  seems  to  have  been  criticism  in  reference 
to  this  net  price  to  the  producer  of  direct  shipped  milk.  but.  if  you  will  remember  that  previous  to  when  the  reduction  of  one 
It^r  quart  to  the  consuming  public,  went  into  effect  last  November,  our  price  was  $2.40  per  hundred.  With  the  reduction 
of  id  quarts  and  Ic  on  pints  our  reduction  was  $.22  per  hundred,  making  our  price  $2.18.  There  ore  we  have  increased  the 
price  in  this  last  advance  three  cents  per  hundred  more  than  the  reduction  in  November  of  1932.  In  addition  we  are  re- 
classifying the  amount  of  milk  that  is  placed  in  Class  I  milk. 

According  to  reports  already  received,  we  will  allow  the  producers  for  June,  ninety  per  cent  of  their  established  basic  quantity 
as  basic  milk  less  ten  per  cent  cream.  We  estimate  that  if  our  production  is  not  increased  above  what  it  is  at  present,  that  by 
August  first  we  will  be  able  to  allow  our  producers  alm-st  one  hundred  per  cent  of  their  established  basic  quantity  at  basic  price, 
possibly  less  ten  per  cent  for  cream. 

This  already  in  June,  is  adding  an  additional  five  cents  per  hundred  to  our  average  weighted  price  for  milk  and  if  we  can 
add  another  ten  per  cent  to  our  established  basic  in  August  we  will  add  another  five  cents  per  hundred  to  our  average  weighted 
price  which  will    make  an    increase  in    price  of.  at    least.  $.33  per  hundred. 

With  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  which  are  already  going  into  effect,  this  will  make  an  increase  in  our  price  at  receiving 
stations  of  at  least  $.40  per  hundred,  out  of  the  $.AbVz  increase  which  has  been  passed  on  to  the  consuming  public. 

It  is  possible  that  your  organization  could  have  gotten  a  little  more  of  the  consumer's  dollar,  but  no  one  knows,  as  yet,  just 
what  effect  this  change  will  have  upon  the  market,  no  one  knows  just  how  the  small  distributors  will  be  able  to  exist  under  a 
strict  reporting  basis,  if  the  trade  agreement  is  approved,  therefore  your  organization  was  not  going  to  put  themselves  in  a  position, 
on  account  of  this  plan,  of  driving  some  small  distributors  out  of  business,  as  we  believe  we  need  some  competition  between  dis- 
tributors to  keep  our  market  in  the  best  condition. 

This  price  can  be  changed  any  time,  up  or  down,  and  if  we  find  that  this  agreement  does  stabilize  retail  and  wholesale  prices 
to  a  point  that  there  is  no  price  cutting,  it  is  possible  that  we  can  raise  the  basic  price  somewhat  higher  than  it  is  at  present. 
These  prices  as  stated  above,  can  be  changed  by  agreement,  at  any  time,  but  we  felt  that,  as  a  starting  point,  we  should  try  to 
give  everyone  a  chance  to  try  it  out.  We  realize  that  the  producers  need  every  penny  they  can  get.  but  we  do  not  believe  it 
advisable  to  put  any  burden  on  the  other  fellow  that  possibly  he  could  not  stand  under  present  industrial  conditions. 

The  basic  and  surplus  plan  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  attack  by  some  producers  and  by  several  newspapers,  lacking 
knowledge  of  actual  market  conditions. 

There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  farmers  in  our  territory  who  have  been  selling  to  distributors  on  a  "flat  price  basis" 
and  have  never  endeavored  to  control  their  production  or  carry  their  share  of  the  surplus  milk.  The  proposed  plan  puts  everyone 
on  a  basic  and  surplus  plan,  puts  every  individual  farmer  on  the  same  basis  and  everyone  will  have  to  carry  his  just  share  of 
surplus  milk.      We  believe  this  will  put  our  market  in  far  better  condition  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

If  this  same  plan  is  adopted  in  all  our  secondary  markets,  as  we  hope  it  will  be.  it  will  put  those  producers  on  an  equal  basis 
with  those  selling  to  primary  markets. 

This  will  also  be  quite  a  help  to  our  territory,  as  some  of  the  secondary  markets  have  never  carried  their  share  of  surplus 

production.  ((ont...ue<l  o..  p.g«   J) 
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Are  Basic  and  Surplus 

Plans  Confusing 


Any  plan  of  production  that  changes 
an  established  order  from  one  that  has 
been  in  operation  for  any  length  of  time, 
naturally  becomes  more  or  less  confusing. 
In  manv  cases  producers  do  not  desire 
changes:  it  interferes  with  their  ordinary 
programs  and  they  would  rather  keep  on 
going  rather  than  substitute  something 
else,  even  though,  that  in  the  end,  would 
result  in  better  conditions  or  a  better 
return.  They  would  thus  avoid  any  extra 
effort  in  the  program  having  to  do  with 
the  production  of  their  product. 

But,  nowadays,  things  have  changed. 
Not  only  have  our  production  methods 
changed,  but  so  also  have  the  methods  of 
consumers,  who  have  grown  more  exacting 
in  their  demands.  And  to  keep  in  accord 
with  these  things,  many  problems  must 
be  considered  in  a  different  light. 

Marketing  methods  themselves  have 
been  in  a  gradual  state  of  change.  Things 
that  were  perfectly  proper  some  years  ago 
are  no  longer  the  fashion. 

One  of  these  important  factors  has  been 
the  marketing  system.  The  basic  and 
surplus  production  plan  has  almost  en- 
tirely replaced  the  old  flat  price  system 
of  buying  milk. 

The  basic  and  surplus  plan  ia  not  a 
new  one  to  our  readers.  The  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  adopted  it 
some  1 3  years  ago.  The  United  States 
Government  is  now  adopting  such  a 
program  today.  . 

A  basic  and  surplus  plan  as  such,  is  not 
confusing.  It  simply  means  that  the  basic 
amount,  sold  to  meet  current  demand,  as 
for  instance  milk  in  bottles  and  at  whole- 
sale, be  sold  at  a  price  that  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  producer  and  that  milk 
in  excess  of  the  demand  for  that  market, 
be  sold  at  a  price  obtainable  for  the  par- 
ticular by-product  into  which  it  may  be 
manufactured. 

No  one  dairyman  need  produce  any 
excessive  amount  of  milk,  beyond  his  basic 
average  and  market  it  at  the  low  surplus 


price,  thereby  bringing  down  the  average 
price  for  all  the  milk  he  sells. 

1  he  basic  and  surplus  program,  which 
we  believe  to  be  a  sound  one,  has  been 
abused  bv  «om«»  nrndurers  and  bv  some 
unfair  distributors.  By  that  we  mean 
producers  and  distributors  who  will  bar- 
gain for  their  milk  on  a  "flat  price"  basis, 
dealers  who  ask  their  producers  to  hold 
milk  at  home,  and  who  do  not  take  their 
share  of  the  normal  surplus,  and  are  thus 
in  a  position  to  shave  competitive  prices 
and  thus  unsettle  the  market  of  the  other- 
wise fair  producers  and  distributors. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  basic  and  surplus  plan  advocates 
have  to  contend  with.  They  are  some  of 
the  things  that  help  to  break  down  the 
entire  market  and  are  some  of  the  things 
that  the  Government  is  trying  to  eradi- 
cate, under  the  adoption  of  a  marketing 
agreement,  between  all  producers  and  all 
distributors,  in  which  all  producers  and 
all  distributors  are  to  be  treated  upon  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  program  would 
eliminate  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  unfair 
practices  now  surrounding  the  industry 
and  should  be  for  the  common  good  of  all 
producers. 

Unfortunately  however  some  producers 
disagree  with  the  program.  They  adhere 
to  ideas  which  apF>ear  selfish,  and  have 
their  own  interests  at  heart,  rather  than 
for  the  common  good  of  the  industry.  In 
some  instances  these  objectors  may  be 
misinformed,  but  this  is  now  hardly 
possible  after  the  extended  hearings  that 
have  been  held  on  the  proposed  marketing 
agreement. 

The  adoption  and  enforcement  of  the 
proposed  Government  regulations  will,  no 
doubt,  do  much  to  eliminate  unfair  prac- 
tices, competition  and  will  give  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  dairymen  a  just  return 
for  his  product  under  provisions  that  must 
be  coojjerative  and  fair  in  their  principles 
and  in  its  methods. 


More  Than  350 
dustry  Meet 

More  than  350  delegates,  representing 
all  groups  and  all  divisions  of  the  national 
dairy  industry,  attended  the  opening 
session  of  the  general  dairy-industry 
conference  called  on  June  26th,  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
The  conference  was  held  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  National  Museum. 

Charles  J.  Brand.  Coadministrator  of 
the  Adjustment  Act,  opened  the  confer- 
ence with  a  statement  on  the  program 
and  policies  of  the  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration. Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  acting  chief 
of  the  dairy  section;  Francis  Goertner, 
legal  adviser  on  dairy  trade  agreements; 
and  former  Congressman  Victor  Christ- 
gau,  speaking  for  Chester  C.  Davis,  dir- 
ector of  production,  were  other  speakers 
on  the  morning  program.  Christgau 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  keeping  out 
of  dairy  production  any  land  which,  by 
contract  with  the  Government,  had  been 
removed  from  the  production  of  any 
other  basic  agricultural  commodity. 

At  noon  the  conference  broke  up  into 
groups  for  detailed  analyses  of  the  prob- 
lems of  different  branches  of  the  industry. 
The  groups  went  into  conference  to  plan 
for  presenting  trade  agreements  and 
outlines  of  other  measures  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 


at  Dairy  In- 
in  Washington 

Administration.  These  groups  made 
their  reports  at  this  afternoon  session  of 
the  general  conference. 

The  groupw  and  their  leaders  were: 

Whole  milk  for  city  supply  -  R.  E. 
Little,  International  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers,  Chicago;  Charles  W.  I  folman, 
secretary.  National  Cooperative  Federa- 
tion of  Milk  Producers',  and  Don  Geyer, 
Pure  Milk  Association,  Chicago. 

Butter  manufacture  and  sale  N.  R. 
Clark,  Chicago;  John  Brandt.  Land  O'- 
Lakes  Creameries,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cheese  manufacture  and  sale  J.  L. 
Kraft,  Kraft  Cheese  Co  ,  Chicago;  A  I  I. 
Lauterbach.  National  Cheese  Producers' 
Federation,  Plymouth,  Wis. 

Evaporated  milk  manufacture  and  sale 

Dr.  Frank  E  Rice,  Evaporated  Milk 
Association,  Chicago;  G.  H.  Benkendorf, 
Cooperative  Producers'  Association,  Mo- 
desto. Calif. 

Ice  Cream  manufacture  and  sale  R.  C. 
I  libben.  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. I  larrisburg.  Pa.;  George  R.  Fitts, 
New  York  Dairymen's  League,  New  York 
City. 

Dry  or  powdered  milk  Round  Mc- 
Cann.  Dry  Milk  Institute,  Chicago;  H.  R. 
Leonard,  Twin  City  Milk  Producers* 
Association,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Holstein  Cow  Makes 

World  Fat  Record 

The  first  and  only  dairy  cow  in  the  world 
to  exceed  a  thousand  p>ounds  of  fat  in  a 
year  on  strictly  twice-a-day  milking  has 
just  been  announced  by  the  I  lolstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America.  This 
cow,  Winterthur"  Boast  Ormsby  Ganne, 
bred  and  owned  by  1 1.  F.  du  Pont,  Wmter- 
ihur  Farms,  'winterthur,  Dei.  completed 
her  official  test  on  May  I  7th  and  produced 
1004  2  lbs.  fat  and  23444  6  lbs.  milk  with 
an  average  test  of  4.3  per  cent.  Her  fat 
yield  exceeds  the  former  world's  record  by 
the  wide  margin  of  145.8  pounds.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  first  record  that  this  great 
cow  has  made.  As  a  senior  2-year-old  she 
made  821  I  lbs.  fat  and  21409.8  lbs.  milk 
in  Class  A  and  again  as  a  senior  4-year-old 
she  produced  966  3  lbs.  fat  and  22943.0  lbs. 
milk.  1  ler  present  record  was  made  as  a 
7-year-old. 

Winterthur  Boast  Ormsby  Ganne  comes 
from  a  line  of  breeding  noted  for  high 
yields  and  splendid  type.  She  is  a  double 
granddaughter  of  the  noted  sire.  King  of 
the  Ormsbys.  who  has  I  OS  daughters  ad- 
mitted to  the  advanced  registry  and  is  the 
only  Gold  Medal  Century  sire  of  the 
breed  One  of  his  best  sons  is  Winterthur 
Bess  Ormsby  Boast,  the  sire  of  "Ganne", 
who  now  has  34  advanced  registry  daugh- 
ters, eight  of  which  have  exceeded  800 
pounds  of  fat. 

In  making  this  world's  record.  "Ganne" 
had  18  official  tests  made  by  seven  differ- 
ent supervisors.  Three  were  retests  and 
three  were  out-of-state  check  tests,  super- 
visors being  sent  from  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland  as  well  as  from  Delaware.  She 
started  her  test  with  a  yield  of  60  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  and  this  gradually  increased 
until  she  reached  her  top  of  80  6  pounds  on 
her  37th  day.  The  last  day  of  her  test  she 
milked  52.6  pounds  and  not  once  during 
the  year  did  she  go  below  the  50-pound 
mark.  She  is  the  188th  I  lolstein-Friesian 
cow  to  produce  1000  pounds  fat  in  A.R. 
work,  and  the  first  of  any  breed  to  produce 
anything  like  this  figure  on  two-time 
milking. 

According  to  a  system  worked  out  by 
Supt.  Norton  for  adjusting  A.R.  records 
to  a  comparable  basis,  this  record  of 
1004  2  lbs.  fat  in  Class  C  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  1215.2  lbs.  fat  in  Class  B  or  1427  0 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  A,  which  exceeds  any 
production  either  actual  or  equivalent 
ever  recorded  in  the  Advanced  Registry 
of  the  I  lolstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America. 

In  the  development  of  the  Winterthur 
Herd,  many  large  records  have  been  made, 
including  six  above  lOOO.  lbs.  fat.  Five  of 
the  six  have  been  by  members  of  this  same 
family,  but  Winterthur  Boast  Ormsby 
Ganne  is  their  first  1000.  lbs.  fat  producer 
to  result  from  this  intense  line  breeding. 


January  15  19  Set  As 
Date  of  Next  Penna. 

State  Farm  Show 

The  State  Farm  Show  Commission  in 
a  recent  meeting,  set  January  15,  16.  17, 
18  and  19,  1934,  as  the  dates  for  the 
eighteenth  annual  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the 
iO-acre  Farm  Show  Building  in  I  larris- 
burg. 

A  premium  list  of  $36,757  70  was  ap- 
proved for  the  21  competitive  depart- 
ments of  the  Show. 

f-.vening  programs  of  outstanding  edu- 
cational merit  are  being  planned  by  the 
Commission  for  Show  Week. 


Some  time  each  day  should  be  given 
to  education.  Be  it  what  it  may,  improve- 
ment can  be  made  by  applying  definite 
efforts  made  through  education. 


Plan  For  a 

Better  Milk  Maii 

Some  individual  dairymen,  aoint 
groups  of  dairymen  and  some  of  thj^ 
papers  in  this  territory  have  been  ||1 
exceptions  to  the  form,  plan  and  lUk 
the    marketing    program    of    thote 
have    been    interested    in    stabili; 
milk  marketing  program 

Unfortunately,  this  form  of  opp^ 
has  been  develor>ed   by  those  who  f«    *"'"  ^gnt  of  the  parties  involved  h 
consider    or    comprehend    that    thim, 
the  dairy  industry  have  changed 

They    have    failed    to    understand 


lome  Features  and  Benefits  to  the  Farmer 

Under  the  New  Trade  Agreement  Plan 
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Some  Comments  On  the  Opposition  to  the  Plan 

(Continued  iro  n  i>a  te  I) 


We  should  remember,  at  this  time,  that 

t.     made     in     the     future. 

Id  be  made  in  the  same  faith  with  all 


ly   agreemen 

lOUl 

irties, 


been   willing    to   cooperate, 
it  is  necessary  for  this  Government 
..        't,ol  at  this  time      The  folks  who  op- 
systems    of    marketing  l]    g^  this  plan  at  Washington,   I   believe 


ever 
ve 


the    older 

changed,  and  that  the  way  ahead,  |i 


dit 


but. 


as    II    "^ 


g,Uo\  over  the  market,   but  was   being 
inied  out  by  the  industry  itself.    About 


the 


the  same  jurisdiction,  but  it  is  not  the 
idea  of  this  organization  that  that  should 
happen,  therefore  those  folks  who  opposed 
»t.».  ucFroMtTifnl  on  lliHt  aroiin-I  were  doinz 
it  without  having  enough  information 
Had  they  been  properly  informed,  I  do 
not  believe  they  would  have  opposed  the 
plan. 

Other  groups  opposed  it  because  they 
were  led  on  by  some  of  the  distributors  in 
our   territory;  distributors  who  were  not 


Amendments  to  the 

Proposed  Marketing 

Agreements 

.Since  the  publication  of  the  June  issue 
of    the    Review,    in    which    the    Proposed 
Marketing  Agreement  was  printed  in  full 
it     has    been    deemed    advisable    by    the 
industry  that  some  amendments  be  made. 

We  are  therefore  publishing  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Proposed  Marketing  A-^ree 
ment  as  presented  at  the  hearing  in 
Washington  before  representatives  of  the 
lederal  Cjovernment  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  June  19th  and  20th  respectively. 

•We  trust  every  reader  of  the  Review 
will  carefully  note  these  changes,  which 
may   be  compared   with  the  original  pro- 


K)  because 


toward  a  l)etter  return  to  the  dairya  UD<1  J"»'  ^'*"'   *^*   ^'*'"    ^""''^    ^^       ' 

is  now  the  order  of  the  day.  ^j,^  (hj  pUn  is  just  what  we  have  been 

Many   of   these   things   could  not  ^  joking  fof  for  a  long  time.      It   will  put 

been    accomplished    under    ordinary,  n  producers  on  the  same  basis,  according 


they  did  not  fully  under-       sut.shed  with  the  $  10  retail  price  on  the       posed  agreement  found  m  the  June  issue 


their 


uC  the  distributors   on    the   same    basis 
with   the   other    and    prevent    them 


tions,     rjut,     now     that     the    Nttq 
(government    has    taken    things  in 
far  better  conditions  are  ahead  of  ui. 

1  he  (government  viewpoint,  howetii 

that  the  entire  industry  must  be  bem^  bom  cutting  prices  and  thus  putting  the 
alike  and  has  under  consideratioa  i  jmnlai  back  on  the  farmer,  and  it  will  also 
orderly  marketing  program  which  <  (onpel  them  to  give  a  correct  report  of 
bring  this  about  |i«r  purchases  and  sales,  on  all  classes  of 

This  application  applies  not  in  dunt   guik,  which  is  something   we   have   been 
alone    but    includes    that    comprisuii  n 
major  basic  commodities  in  agncultun 

Programs  are  under  way   to  help  ^ 


markets  who  wanted  to 
retail  price  of  "B"  milk  to  $.11  and  of 
course  they  expect  to  pay  their  farmers 
a  little  more  money,  but  their  whole  aim 
ieirability  to  produce  a  regular  supply  apparently  was  to  widen  their  spread. 
Ik  the  year   through.       It    will    also       This  organization  opjKJsed   that,   because 


culture     but  in  so  doing  the  (jovemai 


insists  that  the  farmer  do  his  own  ig  tbefoK   it    has    not    given    a    complete       ment  goes  fully  into  effect.      1   have  out- 


needing  in  this  market   for  a  long  time 
We  have  been  receiving  reports  from  co- 
eptrating  distributors,    as    to    their    sales 
el  milk,  but  not  all  have  been  reporting. 


we  do  not  believe  that  at  the  present  time, 
with  possibly  the  exception  of  the  seashore 
trade,  any  price  of  "B"  milk  within  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  .Shed  should  be  above 
$10  per  quart  and  $.06  per  pint. 

If  this  trade  agreement  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington,  it  will  mean  more  than 
$300,000  per  month  to  the  farmers  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  who  are  shipping 
through  our  organization,  when  the  agree- 


toward  helping  himself  It  is  this  hej^ 
yourself  program  that  some  of  the  dii^ 
men  object  to. 

Unfortunately  some  dairymen  am 
see  very  far  ahead,  in  fact  in  muy» 
stances  they  are  inclined  to  take  a  « 
backward 

What  the  Government  advocate* sik 
adoption  of  tried  and  true  market^ 
programs.  Programs  that  will  insure  Ik 
industry  a  fair  profit  not  only  to  oati 
more,  but  to  the  entire  group  as  a  wIh 
That  all  be  treated  alike,  that  all  foliw 
the  same  program  of  production,  in  lie 
that  everyone  in  the  industry  be  placsda 
exactly  the  same  basis. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  in  order t 
get  a  better  price  for  the  dairyman,  iok 
readjustments  have  had  to  be  madei 
labor  expenditures  by  the  distribuM 
This  necessarily  increased  their  cost  « 
had  to  be  taken  care  of  out  of  the  adviB 
in  price  to  the  consumer. 

Consumption  and  the  ability  of  lii 
consumer  to  purchase  your  dairy  prodwi 
is  just  as  important  a  factor  in  any  pn> 
advance,  but  from  the  Government  vie* 
point,  more  money  spent  by  the  fanr 
meant  increased  production  in  nur 
lines  of  indust:/  and  this  increase  wtvc 
be  reflected  ultimately  in  the  eanu) 
power  and  consequent  purchasing  fX"' 
of  the  citizenship  on  the  whole. 

In  too  many  cases  the  disposition  of  tl< 
dairyman  has  been  to  "jump  at  cooclir 
sions"  and  with  this  proposed  plan  f 
increase  his  earning  capacity,  there  I* 
been  no  exception 

Many  farmers  are  not  only  wiliin|te 
do  their  part  toward  establishing  a  betlf 
order  of  things  but  on  the  other  htn" 
there  are  those  who  cry  loud  and  lour 
that  this  or  that  is  not  the  way  to  doit 
but  at  the  same  time  fail  to  offer  in.' 
concrete  plan  in  substitution  Much* 
the  objection  to  the  proposed  new  iM' 
keting  agreement  has  come  from  th* 
who  have,  as  yet.  offered  no  sub«tit»" 
plan  whatever,  but  have  objected  l«ri*- 
for  the  mere  matter  of  objecting. 


iqwt  lor  the  market  and  our  allowed 
biac  quantities  must  b;  governed  by 
th»t  report 

Under  the  new  plan  every  dealer  must 
report,  therefore  it  will  give  us  a  complete 
record  It  will  do  another  thing,  in  that 
every  can  of  milk  or  cream  brought  in 
ironi  outside  of  the  territory  must  be  re 
poftedand  commission  fhust  be  paid  on  it 
by  »11  dealers  Such  a  record  would  give 
jTXir  Association  a  record  as  to  how  much 
cream  is  coming  in  from  outside  of  the 
scmtory  and  where  it  is  coming  from.  1 1 
will  also  give  us  a  reoort  as  to  how  much 
milk  is  coming  in  from  outside  of  the 
territory  and  where  it  is  coming  from. 
This  is  the  thing  we  have  been  wanting 
lor  a  good  many  years  We  have  realized 
lor  several  years  that  some  of  the  distri- 
liuton  have  been  paying  the  price  and 
arrying  their  share  of  the  surplus  load, 

while  other  distributors  have  done  neither. 


lined  the  possibility  of  what  this  trade 
agreement  will  mean  to  our  farmers,  but 
it  will  moan  that  to  them  only  if  they  will 
continue  to  hold  their  production  in  line 
with  the  sales  The  (iovernment  will  n«>t 
permit  the  fluid  milk  mirkets  to  increase 
their  production  at  this  time  The  Govern- 
ment is  just  as  much  interested  in  the 
farmer  in  the  Middle  West  who  has  no 
fluid  milk  market  as  the  farmer  in  this 
territory  and  therefore  they  have  stated 
that  all  production  will  have  to  be  con- 
trolled and  have  to  be  reduced,  if  prices 
to  producers  are  to  be  advanced  There- 
fore I  want  to  caution  you  now  not  to 
purchase  more  cows  at  this  time.  If  you 
increase  production  of  milk  it  is  possible 
that  the  Government  will  step  in  and 
either  reduce  our  price  or  else  insist  that 
we  must  further  reduce  our  production 

I    am    not    asking    you    to    keep    your 
production    below    your    basics.       If    the 


At  the  same  time  there  have  been  some       Government  approves  that   July  shall  be 


Of  657  contestants  in  a  recent  »«'f 
wide  4-11  judging  contest,  according " 
Agrigraphs.  New  York  State  Departn*" 
of  Agriculture.  2U  made  perfect  pi«c'«* 


producers  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  plan  and  attempted  to  sell  to  distri- 
butors at  an  all  basic  price  and  thus  are 
not  carrying  their  share  of  the  surplus. 
This  detailed  program  can,  of  course, 
only  be  carried  out  if  the  Government 
ippoints  someone  in  this  territory  to 
license  all  the  dealers,  see  to  it  that  they 
"«  operating  on  the  plan  and  then  see 
to  it  that  these  reports  are  correctly  kept 
wd  reported. 

1  honestly  believe  that  if  those  who 
*ent  to  Washington  to  oppose  the  agrec- 
"■"■t  had  actually  known  all  the  facts. 
'ney  certainly  wound  not  have  opposee 
'w  plan  as  they  did  Then  too  some  of 
the  folks  who  opposed  the  plan  were  those 
*ho  were  shipping  to  outside  markets 
"><!  that  possibly  the  program,  they  be- 
lieved, Was  going  to  have  some  jurisdiction 
""^w  their  markets  The  trade  agreement 
<l«mctly  states  that  it  will  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  milk  bought  and  sold  in  the  area 
"liquid  milk.  It  does  not  intend,  as  I 
"itlerstand  it.  to  control  plants  selling 
■"lilt  ouUide  of  the  area  nor  plants,  such 
"  ''x'colate  and  condensed  milk,  within 
»rea  who  are  manufacturing  milk 
""'liin  the  area. 

■M Government  possibly  will  no  doubt 
•^  "P  wme  plan  that  these  plants  will 
Mv«  to  operate  under,    probably   under 


one  of  the  months  on  which  our  basic 
shall  be  figured  for  1934.  it  is  natural 
that  every  farmer  will  want  to  bring  his 
production  up  to  his  established  basic 
cjuantity  and  no  one  will  find  fault  with 
your  doing  that,  but  if  you  are  going  to 
run  it  way  above  that  established  basic 
quantity,  hoping  that  you  can  establish  a 
higher  basic,  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to 
run  into  trouble,  and  such  an  action  would 
no  doubt  ruin  anything  we  might  accom- 
plish by  the  new  proposed  allotment  plan, 
in  the  near  future. 

The  whole  plan  will  be  based  upon 
a  controlled  production  and  unless 
everyone  ia  going  to  do  his  part  we 
will  not  accomplish  the  thing*  we 
have  aet  out  to  do. 

I  am   asking  for  your  cooperation. 


Do  You  Know:  That  on  the  average, 
the  life  of  a  milk  bottle,  used  in  the  city 
delivery  of  fluid  milk,  is  estimated  to  be 
approximately  18  trips  on  the  wagon. 

These  losses  do  not  only  include  break- 
age but  nonreturns  where  the  consumer 
uses  the  milk  Ixjttle  for  various  other 
purposes  in  the  home 

A  large  percentage  of  the  loss  is  also 
due  to  the  malicious  attempt  to  use  milk 
bottles  for  a  target,  broken  by  stones  or 
from  shots  by  amall  air  rifles,  etc. 


of  the  Review  as  follows: 
I.      F^age  6.  Column    I,  June  issue  of  the 
Review:      Kxhibit   A     line  7,  Chan  ;e 
85%  to  90%.  so  that  it  shall  read  as 
follows: 

"Class  I   milk  shall  be  90%  of  the  est 
ablished   basic   quantity,   less    10   per 
cent  of  the  production  up  to  and  equal 
to  the  established  basic  quantity  " 
2       Page  6      lixhibit   A.   after   line   forty 
seven,  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 
"Small    distributors    purchasing    from 
I    to    10    producers   not    in   excess   of 
60,000  pounds  of  milk  monthly,  may 
pay  Basic  Price  for  all  their  purchases 
in  lieu  of  carrying  their  share  of  the 
s'jrplua,    provided    each     such     dealer 
reports    his   purchases    to    the    Secre- 
tary." 
3       Page  6     Column   2      Exhibit    B      line 
ten.  strike  out  the  following: 
"Their     established     basic     quantities 
shall  be  alloted  on  a  basis  which  will 
be    equitable    as    compared    with    the 
established    basic    quantities    of    all 
other  prcxlucers  delivering  in  the  same 
locality  as  such  producers." 
4.      Page  6     Column  3     change  paragraph 
9   to  paragraph    10  and   insert   a  new 
paragraph  9  as  follows: 
"New   Basic  Quantities   for  the  period 
beginning  January  1st,    1934  shall  be 
established  as  follows: 
The  sum  of  each  producer's  present 
established   Basic  Quantity,    his   July 
1933    production    and    his    November 
1933    production,    divided    by    three: 
no  prcxlucer  will  be  allowed  to  increase 
present     established     Basic    Quantity 
more  than  15%'." 
5.     Page  6     Column   3     strike  out   from 
lines  twenty-live  to  forty-two  inclus- 
ive: 
Add: 
"Code    of    Mthics    Controlling    Selling 
Prices. 

(Retail) 

No  method  or  device  shall  be  per- 
mitted whereby  milk  is  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  at  a  price  less  than  that 
stated  in  this  schedule,  whether  by 
any  discount,  rebate,  free  service  or 
advertising  allowance,  or  a  combined 
price  for  such  milk  together  with 
another  commodity  where  sold  or 
offered  for  sale,  separately  or  other 
wise,  except  that  a  dealer  may  give. 
in  soliciting  trade,  not  more  than  one 
sample  container  to  any  one  house- 
hold, not  already  a  customer,  free  of 
charge  in  any  one  month. 

(Wholesale) 
No  method  or  device  shall  be  permit- 
ted whereby  milk  is  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  at  a  price  less  than  that  stated  in 
this  schedule,  whether  by  any  dis- 
count, rebate,  free  service  or  advcr 
tising  allowance,  or  a  combined  price 
for  such  milk  together  with  another 
commodity  where  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  separately  or  otherwise." 


July  Milk  Prices 

3.S%  Test 
Under  agreement  between  the 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  and  subject  to 
approval  f>y  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  prices  to  be  paid  pro- 
ducers for  basic  milk,  during  July, 
1933,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  4v 
per  hundred  pounds  in  accordance 
with  marketing  agreement  sub^ 
mitted  to  Secretary  Wallace,  are 
noted   below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  for  July,  1933,  and 
until  further  advised  will  be  $2.27 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.9  cents 
per  quart. 

Ten  per  cent  of  your  production, 
up  to  and  equal  to  your  established 
basic  quantity,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating     buyers     at     a     cream 
price.     (If  you  produce  above  your 
established  basic  ({uantity,  ten  per 
cent     of     your     established      basic 
quantity    will    be    sold    at   a   cream 
price.)       The    price    of    basic    milk 
delivered    at    receiving    stations    in 
the   51-60   mile   zone,    3.5   per  cent 
fat,     will     be     $1.82     per     hundred 
pounds,    with    the    usual    differen- 
tials and  variations  at  other  mile- 
age  points. 
PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR   CREAM 
The  cream  price  for  the  month  of 
July    is    based    on    the    average    of 
ninety-two  score  New  York  butter, 
plus    5   cents    per    pound    and    this 
amount  multiplied  by  four,  will  be 
the  price  of  four  per  cent  milk  for 
cream    purposes    at    all     receiving 
station  points.     The  F.O.B.  Phila- 
delphia   cream    price    will    be    .293 
cents  per   hundred   pounds  higher 
than   the   receiving   station   cream 
price.    The  four  per  cent  prici  less 
20c  will  be  the  3.5'^*^  price. 
SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus     milk      shipped     during 
July,   1933,  will   be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating   buyers    on    the    average 
price  of  92  score  butt --r  New  York 
multiplied    by    four,    which    deter- 
mines the  four  per  cent  price.    The 
four  per  cent  price  less  20c  will  be 
the  3.5%   price. 


New  Jersey  State 

Dairy  Committe 

FIELD  DAY  DATE 

Thursday,   August   3rd,    1933 

Washington's  Crossing,  State  Park 

('ommitlee  on  arranstcments  has  sel- 
ected these  picnic  grounds  amid  l>eautiful 
and  historic  surroundings  located  seven 
miles  aljove  Trenton  on  the  New  Jersey 
bank  of  the  Delaware  River. 

There  is  ample  shade,  tables  and  park- 
ing space,  a  nearby  place  for  b.ithing. 
baseball  diamonds,  and  <|uoit  pitching 
courts,  which  all  combine  to  make  this  a 
very  desirable  location 

Two  speeches  are  planned,  one  by 
Governor  A  I  larry  Moore,  and  the  other 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Wm  B. 
Duryee. 

Mr  Duryee  will  speak  on  the  work  of 
tlie  Milk  Control  Board,  its  problems  and 
its  accomplishments. 

I'.very  dairyman  interested  in  his  in- 
dustry and  the  New  Jersey  dairy  situation 
s'lould  arrange  to  attend  and  get  hrst 
hand  information  pertaining  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  industry  in  New  Jersey 

The  Committee  has  endeavored  to  keep 
the  affair  very  informal,  and  those  attend- 
ing are  assured  of  getting  valuable  first 
hand  information  as  well  as  having  a 
pleasant  day  and  getting  better  accjuainted 
with  neighbor  dairymen. 

The  first  tile  drains  used  in  the  United 
.States  were  shipped  from  Scotland  in 
1835  and  installed  on  John  Johnston's 
farm     near     (jcneva.     New     York  Mr. 

Johnston  laid  51  milet  of  tile  on  his  farm, 
and  increased  his  yields  of  wheat  from 
fifteen  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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Governmental  programs  having  to  do 
with  approval  of  the  projxjsed  milk  mar- 
keting agreements,  not  only  in  our  own 
territory,  but  in  others  as  well,  move  with 
great  slowness. 

This  is  a  definite  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  that  every  producer  of 
milk  be  treated  alike,  both  us  to  produc- 
tion methods  and  that  every  distributor 
market  his  product  on  exactly  the  same 
basis. 

Studies  and  hearings  have  been  held 
at  length;  time  is  being  given  those  who 
oppose  the  proposed  plans,  to  file  their 
objections.  These  things  can  not  be  done 
in  a  day. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the 
contending  groups  come  to  some  agree- 
ment, if  possible,  without  governmental 
action. 


We  have  presented  our  case  at  the 
public  hearing,  held  by  the  United  .States 
Government,  in  Washington  upon  the 
tentative  marketing  agreement  covering 
our  marketing  program  lor  Huid  milk 
and  cream  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed.  It  was  based  up>on  a  study  of  actual 
conditions. 

The  program  met  with  criticism.  It 
was  to  be  expected. 

The  propoficd  marketing  agreement 
places  every  producer,  every  distributor 
on  exactly  the  same  basis,  particularly 
as  to  production,  sale  and  retail  selling 
plan. 

The  Government  proclaimed  a  policy 
of  fair  practices.    It  insists  upon  it. 

Price  slashing  is  to  be  abolished.  Dairy 
products,  particularly  milk  and  cream, 
are  to  be  sold  on  a  quality  and  fair  prac- 
tice basis. 

Only  on  that  basis  can  the  fanner 
expect  to  get  his  fair  share  of  the  con- 
sumers dollar  I  !e  should  receive  this  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  and  aid  the  country 
in  forcing  its  way  out  of  the  present 
economic  depression. 

A  strong  pull  all  together  with  all 
the  cards  laid  face  up  on  the  table,  will 
be  the  lever  to  carry  us  on  toward  better 
things,  but  everyone  must  play  the  game 
on  a  full   100%  ba.sis. 

Individual  effort  will  not  be  of  any 
avail,  the  dairy  industry  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed  .should  bury  their  petty 
differences  and  all  pull  together  for  the 
best  interests  of  all. 


President  Roosevelt,  on  May  8th,  pre- 
sented, by  radio  broadcast,  a  colorful 
statement  of  business  and  lalx)r  conditions 
as  they  existed  in  this  country.  I  le  out- 
lined some  of  his  policies  in  caring  for  this 
situation 

I  le  cited  many  phases  of  industrial 
unemployment  and  methods  of  caring  for 
.some  of  this  unemployment. 

I  le  graphically  illustrated  the  situation 
under  which  the  cotton  goods  mdustry 
was  laboring. 

lie  said  in  part:  "Take  the  cotton 
goods  industry.  It  is  probably  true  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  cotton  manufacturers 
would  agree  to  eliminate  starvation  wages, 
would  agree  to  stop  long  hours  of  employ- 
ment, would  agree  to  prevent  an  over 
production  that  would  result  in  unsalable 
surpluses. 

"But  what  good  is  such  an  agreement  if 
the  other  10  per  cent  of  cotton  manufac- 
turers pay  starvation  wages,  reciuire  long 
working  hours,  employ  children  in  their 
mills  and  turn  out  burdensome  surpluses:" 

"The  unfair  ten  per  cent  would  produce 
their  goods  so  cheaply  that  the  fair  90 
per  cent  would  be  compelled  to  meet  the 
unfair  competition. 

"This  same  principle  applies  to  farm 
products,  to  trani^portation  and  to  other 
fields  of  organized  private  industry." 

Problems  to  combat  just  such  conditions 
is  what  the  President  is  trying  to  enforce 
and  we  are  working,  he  says,  "toward  a 
definite  goal,  which  will  prevent  the  return 
of  conditions,  which  came  very  near  to 
destroying  what  we  call  modern  civiliza- 
tion." 


Large  Demand 

For  TB  Testing 

The  demand  for  the  tuberculin  test  by 
owners  of  cattle  herds  in  23  States  is 
greater  than  the  veterinarians,  employed 
by  the  State  and  F-'ederal  Governments, 
have  been  able  to  meet.  During  April 
1933,  there  were  nearly  2.000.000  cattle  on 
the  waiting  list  in  those  States,  according 
to  records  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Five  States  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, New  York  and  Vermont  each  had 
more  than  100,000  cattle  on  their  waiting 
lists.  The  other  18  States  had  substan- 
tial though  smaller  numbers  of  cattle 
awaiting  official  tuberculin  tests. 

These  waiting  lists  continue  to  exist 
notwithstanding  the  large  volume  of  test- 
ing conducted.  In  April  the  total  number 
of  cattle  tested  in  all  States  exceeded  a 
million,  with  5  States  each  testing  more 
than  50,000  and  2  of  them  exceeding  the 
100,000  mark. 

This  work  is  being  conducted  coopera- 
tively in  the  48  States  and  in  I  lawaii 
and  Alaska.  Nine  entire  States  have 
practically  eradicated  bovine  tuberculosis 
from  their  borders  and  others  are  ex- 
pected to  make  similar  showings  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Wins  I.  S.  M.  P.  A.  Medal 

D.  L.  Van  Etten.  I  larrison  Valley. 
Pennsylvania,  won  the  Silver  Medal, 
offered  by  the  Inter-.State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  for  the  best  record  in  Clean 
Milk  Production,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Penn  State  Chapter  of  the  American 
Dairy  Science  Association,  held  recently 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Production  of  green  peas  grown  for 
market  in  Maryland  is  forecast  at  34,000 
bushels,  according  to  Richard  C.  Ross, 
agricultural  statistician  for  the  Maryland 
Crop  Reporting  Service.  Acreage,  due  to 
wet  weather,  lack  of  finances,  and  un- 
certainty of  markets,  was  about  one-fif^ 
smaller  than  last  year.  '.'>■/ 
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By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

Market  conditions  for  the  month  of  June  have  been  very  favorable.  The  intn 
in  price  to  the  consuming  public  caused  very  little,  if  any,  decrease  in  consumptu, 
Of  course  the  hot  weather  has  helped  keep  up  consumption  and  there  has  been  prjcti, 
ally  no  increase  in  production.  This  has  given  us  one  of  the  best  markets  for  thii  lu, 
that  we  have  had  in  that  month  for  the  last  two  years  and  therefore  we  were  abL, 
carry  out  our  price  increase  without  a  whole  lot  of  opposition.  The  newspapers  jg ii, 
city  of  Philadelphia  have  given  us  a  fair  write-up  on  our  present  progam. 

^T-i  l.llr  1.'  I- 

1  lie  real   lltjuuic  aa  lai    as  ciui    illalRciiiiK   picrKiaiii  la  cuiicciiicu,   la  cijiiiing  IromiL 

country  sections  where  some  of  our  producers  have  not  really  understood  the  trueiibi, 
tion  and  what  it  would  mean.  Some  of  the  country  newspapers  have  published  unl. 
articles  about  it.  In  many  cases  they  had  no  authoritive  first  hand  information.  TL 
has  caused  tjuite  a  bit  of  dissatisfaction  among  our  producers.  On  the  first  pu., 
this  issue  of  the  Review,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  situation,  nv^ 
details  of  what  happened  particularly  at  the  Washington,  D.  C.  hearingii. 

Anyone  could  start  op|)osition  to  any  plan  today,  but  the  fact  is  that  thoaevv 
did  oppose  our  plan,  had  nothing  to  offer  to  take  the  place  of  it.  The  very  oneii^ 
have  been  denouncing  our  association  most  bitterly  on  account  of  the  low  price  il 
producer  has  received  for  his  milk  were  the  ones  who  appeared  to  fight  against  u 
increa.Hc  in  the  price.  We  are  asking  anyone,  who  has  any  reasonable  plan  to  ofer 
to  come  to  this  office  and  study  these  problems  with  us.  regardless  of  whether  theyu, 
members  of  the  Association  or  not  and  see  whether  we  can  not  come  to  some  agreetna' 
at  least  in  principle,  to  some  program  that  will  help  both  the  producers  and  theca 
Hiiiiers  My  thought  is  th  t  this  would  f)e  f  r  bcttjr  for  all  cnc:  rn  -rl  than  tooptni, 
what  is  being  done  without  having  something  better  to  offer  in  its  place. 

Many  other  markets  in  the  United  States  are  endeavoring  to  work  out  iimjli' 
trade  agreements  at  Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ciilled  all  repren 
tatives  of  the  milk  industry  to  Washington  on  the  26th  of  June,  to  discuss  the  tret: 
of  production  and  to  see  what  plan  can  be  adopted  to  reduce  the  production.  Ithu 
been  estimated  that  if  a  great  number  of  cows  were  moved  out  of  this  country,  tin: 
were  not  now  producing  enough  milk  to  pay  for  their  feed,  we  would  probably  hiv( 
enough  milk  here  to  go  around  and  the  price  to  the  producers  would  be  far  better  tk 
it  is  at  present.  But,  if  we  did  this  and  the  price  of  cattle  increased,  practically  ew 
farmer  would  again  start  to  tie  back  his  heifer  calves  and  in  a  very  few  years  wewovli 
again  have  entirely  too  many  dairy  cattle  in  the  country. 

It  has  been  re(>orted  that  the  price  of  dairy  cattle  has  already  increased  in  dn 
territory  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  piece  If  our  producers  continue  to  Int 
cows  at  this  time  and  increase  their  production  above  the  amount  they  are  producim 
at  present  it  naturally  will  continue  to  increase  the  price  of  dairy  cattle  in  this  temtor 
and  may  also  cause  carloads  of  cows  to  be  shipped  here  from  other  sections,  whiciiui 
only  result  in  flooding  this  market  with  too  much  milk. 

We  believe  that  if  the  price  of  other  farm  commodities  such  as  wheat,  con  lU 
oats,  continues  to  increase,  as  in  the  past  few  months,  this  will  turn  some  of  the  fimn 
bway  from  milk  production  and  will  put  the  dairy  farmer  back  where  he  belonpd 
that  will  help  reduce  our  production.  But,  with  butter  advancing  as  it  has.  thedurv 
farmer  must  bear  in  mind  that  butter  is  his  own  product,  that  he  will  have  to  coDtiUK 
to  consume  it  as  he  has  in  the  past  and  that  he  will  have  to  continue  to  help  advett* 
his  product  to  the  public,  so  that  they  will  continue  to  consume  dairy  products,  imto^ 
of  substitutes 

Just  as  ^ure  as  the  price  of  dairy  products  increises  and  their  consumption  liL< 
off  and  our  storage  holdings  increase,  just  so  sure  will  be  the  necessity  to  reduce  tk 
price  again  on  all  dairy  products.  With  the  price  of  butter  and  cheese  and  othe 
dairy  products  decreasing  owing  to  lack  of  consumption,  it  wilt  be  a  much  harder |oc 
to  hold  the  price  of  milk  where  it  is  at  present,  instead  of  hoping  to  increase  it  uy 
further.  Therefore  let  us  continue  to  use  dairy  products  on  the  farm  even  to  a  (KUh 
extent  than  we  have  in  the  past.  Let  us  continue  to  advertise  it  to  our  city  peopk 
more  than  we  have  any  time  in  the  past,  so  they  will  know  the  real  value  of  milk,  wkicli 
IS  certainly  a  most  important  food  in  the  diet  for  all  people. 

Milk  is  our  product  and  it  is  our  product  until  the  consuming  public  receivait. 
therefore  it  is  our  job  to  advertise  it,  if  we  expect  to  hold  even  our  present  market 

I  want  to  repeat  that  if  the  newspapers,  both  of  the  city  and  country,  and  tlx 
farmers,  or  citizens,  who  are  endeavoring  to  try  to  find  fault  with  the  work  done  b> 
your  organization  would  come  to  its  office,  we  would  be  glad  to  give  them  all  the  int- 
hand  information  we  have  here,  in  order  to  set  before  them  a  true  picture  of  the  litui 
tion;  that  they  would  not  find  it  necessary  to  print  some  of  the  articles  they  do  prut 
and  which  really  do  not  give  a  true  picture  of  the  situation. 

Reports  which  we  have  received,  indicate  that  production  has  dropped  off  ilightly 
and  therefore  during  the  month  of  June  milk  will  be  bought  on  the  basis  of  ninety  pc 
cent  of  your  established  basic,  at  basic  price,  less  ten  per  cent  for  cream. 


June  Prices  quoted  in  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review,  incliuk 
4  cents  per  hundred,  as  commission  and  contributions. 

The  Net  Price  to  producers,  in  all  instances,  is  4  cents  less  thanJuM 
quoted  prices. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  field- 
men  in  connection  with  testing  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  for 
the  month  of  May.  1933: 

No.  Butterfat  Tests  Made  6812 

No.  Plants  Investigated 33 

No  Membership  Calls 75 

No.  Calls  on  Members 425 

No.  Qual.  Improvem't  Calls.  .  .    333 

No.  I  lerd  Samples  Tested 758 

No.  New  Members  .Signed 23 

No.  Cows  Signed 268 

No  Transfers  Made 21 

No   Meetings  Attended 15 

No.  Attending  Meetings 613 

No.  Brom  Thymol  Tests %l 

No.  Microscopic  Tests 1925 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart 
ment  of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  May,  1933: 

No.  InsF>ections  Made.  .  . 

Sediment  Testa 

Meetings 

Attendance 

Reels  Movies 

No.  Miles  Traveled 

Bacteria  Tests 

During  the  month  48  dairies  weft 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  38  dairw 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  wM 
up. 

To  date  259,854  farm  inspection! 
have  been  made. 
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"  .        quoted   below  are  (or   June,    I"*}},  and    represent   ihime   to  lie  paiil   by    buyers 


nth. 


thai  ino"'"-     ^iiIj  90%  of  e»tabliahe<l  ba«u  average  lean  \i)%  of  prixlui  lion  up  to  ami  ei|Ual  to  enlablistie.l 

bMic  qu*""'^'  *|  „(  pj^uction.    up  to  and    ec|U«l  to  establiahcd  baaic  quantity  will  be    paid    for    at    the 

Ten  P«"T|,     ^^urtion  !•  above    e>tabliiibe<l  basic    quantity    10    [ler    cent    of  the    eilal>li»he<'       

•"'"jl  be  paid  for  at  the  ■  ream  price  ) 
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*June,  1933,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  a-y  given  butlerf.it  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  iiiay  Im;  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  I)  ise  prii  «•  per  100  Wm 
at  tliat  dflivery  point,  as  given  below. 

Base   Prices  at   "A"    Milk   Delivery    Points 


Ik    f.: 


tre«in 


I    liaHM- 
nd  cream  amountu  will    br 


jUinli'y,*'"„iL  ,.„,.,enlinB   that  ciuantity   in  eacenH  of  the  bniiit  quantity  a 

M."'tHe  •«'•««  '«  ••^*'«  ''"""  """•  ^'^  ^"'''  ^  ">' 
'^  °"  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

chance  whenever  warranted   by   market  condition!,    and   subject   to  the  approval  of   the 

Subject  to  a        ^^   ^^^  United  States.      All   milk  will   be  purchase.1   on   basic  and  suiplus  plan, 

c- isrv  ol  Ajricui.-  ,  ,  ..    .11   j.....k...„..   .„  .11  r...^l,„-.r. 

The*  P"<^"*"  I"  rijui^V^" 'a "deduction  of  bt  r*'  cwt.  for  handling  charges  at  terminal  markets,  has 
prom  t»*  pn*-«:    *^ 

l**"  "*•***.»».  orice»  quoted,  buyer*  of  milk  will  deduct  and  pay  over  (o  the  varioUH  organi/dtions 

,,nou«  •moun«»  •••«••'        Jju^,,,  ■  members  ol  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  authorise 
I      The    <^°",""'^\    »_•:.      ,„  .i„i....,  ,,.,.  /}\  ,.,„..  J„,  ,.rh  one  hundred  H (Mli  iH>unds  of  milk  sold  to 


1      '"*    "j,,,„hutors     to  de.fuct  two  (2)  cents  for  each  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  of  milk  sold  to 
•I*  , 5°""*  m"„,  distributors'  and  to  pay  same  to  the  Dairy  (ouncil 

^    """■"' JLu,,,  of   the    Inter-State   Milk    Producers'   Ass.>cialion   aulhori/r   the      <oMlra.  ting  diN 
y      I  he   niemo«»"         ...  .  >-»»  i  l      i i.i/i<uk\  i.    ..i   IL   l.it..u...l 


J;;;'J'^ton°^'hundr«i'  OmU^un,U  of  mMk  sold  by  them. 

BASIC  PRICE 

*Jun«,   1933 

F.O.B.  Philadelphia 

Crad*  B  Market   Milk 

Basic  Quantity 

Per   KK)  l.b. 


Pa  Cent. 
J 

)05 
)  I 
Mi 
)2 
I2i 
J) 
)» 
J4 
145 

31 

Mi 

16 

)tt 

)7 

175 

it 

iK 

)« 

)« 

4. 

4M 

41 

4  15 

42 

4  25 

43 

4)5 

44 

4  45 

45 

4  55 

46 

4  65 

47 

4  75 

48 

485 

49 

4  95 

5 


07 

(W 

II 

11 

IS 

17 

19 

21 

2^ 

2S 

27 

29 

11 

)) 

M 

37 

J9 

41 

4i 

4i 

47 

49 

M 

a 

ss 

S7 

Vi 

61 

6) 

65 

67 

2  69 

HI 

8) 

2  as 

87 

I'rice 

Per  ()t     ((■) 

4   4S 

5 

6 

6 

6i 

7 

7S 

8 

8i 

4  9 

4  9 
4  '*•> 
i. 


I 

15 

2 

25 

25 

} 

35 

4 

45 

5 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

S 

85 

85 

9 

5  95 
6. 

6  05 
6   I 
6    15 
6   15 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 
*June,   1933 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


Tist 
PoCwt. 
3 

305 
3  1 
3  15 
3  J 
325 
3  3 
3  35 
34 
)  45 
IS 
)55 
)6 
165 
37 

3  75 
'31 

315 

39 

395 

4 

405 

4  I 

4  IS 
42 
4  25 
43 

♦  35 
4  4 
4  45 
45 

4  55 
46 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 

♦  8 
4  85 
49 
4  95 
S 


Pe 

100  Lb. 

$0  99 
I  01 
I  03 
I  05 
I  07 
I  09 
III 
I  II 
I  15 
I  17 
I  19 
I  21 
12) 
I  25 
I  27 
I  29 
I  31 
I  )) 
I  )5 
I  )7 
I  )9 
I  41 
14) 
I  45 
I  47 
I  49 
I  51 
I  5) 
I  55 
I  57 
I  59 
I  61 
I  6) 
I  65 
I  67 
I  69 
I  71 
I  73 
I  75 
I  77 
I  79 


ClIfcAM 


Per 

Qt  (f) 
2  I 


15 

2 

25 

) 

)5 

4 

45 

45 

5 

SS 

6 

65 

7 

75 

75 

8 
2  85 
2  9 
2  95 
)  0 
1  05 
)    I 
)    I 


Siinpi  I'S 
Per 
lOU  Lb 
$0  79 
0  81 
0  8) 
0  85 
0  87 
0  89 
0  91 
0  93 
0  95 
0  97 

99 

01 

0) 

05 

07 

0<) 

II 

I) 

15 

17 

19 

21 


Per 

Qt.  (r) 

I  7 

I  75 

I  8 

I  8 

I  85 

I  9 

1  95 

2  0 
2  05 
2  1 


I    2) 
I    25 


15 
2 

25 
3 

35 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 
)  65 
)  7 
3  7 
3  75 
3  8 
3  85 


27 

29 

11 

)) 

35 

37 

)9 

41 

I    43 

I    45 

I    47 

I    49 

I    51 

I    5) 

I    55 

I    57 

I    59 


1 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

)  05 

)  05 

3   I 


15 

2 

25 

) 

)5 

4 

4 


I 


36 
)8 
48 
50 
50 
22 
29 


Class  I 
96 


II) 
I  06 
I  04 
I  12 
I  21 
I    19 


I  12 
I  25 
I  27 
I  27 
I  02 
I   09 

9) 

86 
84 
92 
I  01 
99 


At  Ai  i 

Cream 

86 

88 

98 

I    00 

I    00 

87 

95 

79 
71 
70 

.77 
87 

.90 


Rf.c.  S. 

Class  I 
46 
62 
74 
77 
76 
67 
.75 

59 
51 
50 
57 
67 
70 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Stntiona 
'June,  1933 
Quotations  are  at  -ailroad  points.  Inland  sUlloll^ 
carry  iliffetentials  siib|e>  t  to  local  arrangements. 

Prices    are    less    freight    and     receiving    station 
charges. 

I)*si(    Quantity 


10  1 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 


Ml 
I  to 
II  to 
21  to 
31  to 
41  tu 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 
91  to  100 

lot  to  no 

III  to  120 
121  to  130 
I  3 1  to  1 40 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  IHO 
181  to  I'XI 
191  to  2(K) 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  2)0 
2)1  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  2<»0 
291  to  3(NI 


f-'reight  Kate 
Per  100  Lb. 

218 

2)3 

25) 
.26) 

28) 

29) 

314 

)24 

)39 

)49 

)64 

)74 

384 

400 

410 

425 

4)0 

440 

455 

460 

470 

4H5 

490 

SIN) 

506 

516 

526 

5)1 

546 

550 


Price 
)"-;  Milk 
SI  69 
I  68 
I  66 
I  65 
I  6) 
I  62 
I  60 
I  59 
I  57 
I  56 
I  55 
I  54 
I  5) 
I  51 
I  50 
I  49 
I  4K 
I  47 
I  46 
I  45 
I  44 
1.41 
1.42 
1.41 
t  40 

I  39 
I  tH 
I  )ft 
1. 16 
I  M 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•June.  1933 

Al  All  Receiving  Stations 


Test 
) 

)  05 
)  I 
)  15 
)  2 
)  25 
)  ) 


)5 

4 
45 

S 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 


)  85 


9 
95 

05 

I 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 


Cream 

$0 

70 

0 

72 

0 

74 

76 

78 

80 

82 

84 

Hh 

88 

90 

92 

94 

'»6 

98 

00 

02 

04 

06 

08 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

.2'( 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 

34 

36 

38 

40 

42 

44 

46 

48 

50 

S'jrplus 
$0  50 
0  52 
0  54 
0  5b 
0  58 
0  60 
0  62 
0  64 
0  Ml 
0  68 

0  70 

0  72 
0  74 
0  76 
0  78 
0  HI) 
0  82 
0  84 
0  86 
0  88 
0  'HI 
0  92 
0  94 
0  96 

0  98 

1  (Ml 
I  02 
I  04 
I  06 
I  08 
I 


to 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

1.22 

I  24 

I  26 

I  28 

I  30 


MONTHLY  CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICES 
3.5'^ 
,„,,  F.  OB.  Pmii* 


January 
February     1-15 
16-29 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Auitust 
September 
October 
Noveml^er 
Decemher 

January 
February " 
March 
Anril 

May 
•June 


71 

71 

34 

34 

34 

34 

)4 

20 

20 

20 

20 

1 

98 

1 

98 

5  85 
5  85 
5  05 
5  05 
5  05 
5  05 
5  05 
4   75 


2  1) 
2  I) 
I  84 
I   84 


I  98 
I  98 
I  98 
I   98 

1  98 

2  27 


75 
75 
75 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


84 
84 

84 
70 
70 
70 
70 
I  48 
I    4H 


4  90 


I  4S 
I  48 
I  48 
I  48 
I  48 
I    62 


NAMI.  Ol 
DI.I.IVI.KY    I'OINI 
Phil.i.  Terminal  Mnrki-l 

47lh  »imI  I  .ttiicaiter 

3  1st  aii'l  <  he^lriut 

Bsldwin   tJairirs 

l3itieiiiiiK*'i    I  IttliirH 
Other  Terminal  MiirUela 

Au'iul N.  .1 

<  miikIcii.  N     J 

Noriislowli.  Pu        .  . 

WllMllll^t<>li.   I  )rl     .  , 

Receiving  Stations 

Ansrlnia.  Pa 

Bedlor.l.  Pa     .... 

Bcidifrlon.   N.J 

Mvers.  P,.  .... 

(  uirv  viMr.  Pa        

<;.,shrn.  P«  ♦ 

I  lunttliKdoii,  P» 

K«*llnn.  Prt 

Kilnbeiltin.  Pi 

I  .andrnbriK.  Prt 

MeriersburK.  Pa 

NasHau.  I  )el 

Oxford.  Pa        

Krd   Mill.   Pa 

Kimcir-..  N     J 

HiisM..i<'l.  I'll 
.Snow  Mill.  Mil   . 
WavneHJMirii.  Pii 
WilliainHblirK.  Prt 
Yelkes.  Pa 
/leglersville.  Pa 

I  Hi  .Surplus  Price 

Mdk  l(»r  (   ream  Purposi-s 

Is!  Surplus  Price 

Milk  for  Cream  Puiposrs 

•Hase.1  on  Oxford.  Pa  .  IrsH  6  celiln  |ier   100  II.h. 

A      Same   Bulle.lat    Minimum    K.- |Uiremenl   -■•  in   rHr^  I    fur    Ma    i 
Ndik  (1)      Definition  of  Bacteria  Classes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V 


1  >rliveiv  Point 

1   ., cation   III    Mllert«e 

lOM. 

lOU 

1    Oil. 

1  .(rl). 

i  .' 

lit. 

1    ()  li 

1  OH   1 

rns  9  ct*,. 

51   60  pi 

UH  25t  t». 

41 

50 

261 

270 

)l 

40 

41 

50 

261 

270 

51 

60 

201 

210 

51 

60 

■\\ 

50 

41 

50 

IHI 

19(1 

Ml 

140 

51 

611 

'.1 

611 

'■1 

60 

41 

40 

r.i 

KWI 

181 

190 

221 

230 

31 

40 

tl 

'.0 

1    O  II 

Phil.i. 

ion 

Pl.iU. 

FO  B.  All  Ke.     Sta. 

1  OH.   All  Kei     Sla. 

Mliilliiulii    Milttril.it 

Ifsl  Kc-nTiiiriiieiil  111         Hasf  Piur  of    *  50"*^ 
I. fieri  at  IJrlivciy  Point      Milk  per    100  I   bt,. 
Per  (  eiit 


00 

00 

00 

IHt 

!!;) 

IM> 

00 

IM) 

70 

70 

70 

IN) 

70 

70 

70 

70 

4  00 

70 

70 

/(• 

/O 

70 

IH) 

OU 

00 

70 

70 

70 

70 

00 

IH) 

A 

A 

$2 

27 

27 

27 

2/ 

17 

27 

18 

0/ 

8) 

58 

85 

83 

5« 

76 

64 

82 

81 

HI 

(.(i 

71 

8/ 

82 

82 

85 

69 

66 

62 

85 

8) 

99 

1 

19 

70 

'H) 

Milk    .il    Ctt»  h    Krcriviriit  Station. 


ShilMK-.H  of  A  Milk  to  Receiving  Station.  duiloK  li.e  ilionlhs  ,,(  May    Junr.  July    August.  SeptrliiUr 

.->nip|)e.»oI  n  iviiik  ntr,.«i    ■     ,     „,,,„th   of      I). 000  b«.  Irrm   or    less,   shall    rc.rivr  a 

>nd   Oiloliei.   haviliK   an   .iVfiaKe  baclrn,.   I'.uil  lor    l"e  in  iiiiii  _  ^  ,„,„„,  i  i.__ 


(  'l  ASH  I 


C'l  A!IS   I  I 


.ShipiK-.s  Will  ,,ualify  for  (lass  I   bonus  of  40  cents  |«i   KKIIbs    if  the  b«.  le.ia  .e.,uirements 

(1)  al  trriiiinal  iiiarkel  delivery   p..iMls  are  met.  ,,,,„,„ 

(2)  al  re.eivinK  station  delivery  poiiil.  ate  IK-Iween  0    lO.IHI  I 
.Shippers  will  qualify  lor  (  lass  1 1  bonus  of  25  cents  per  100  lb,    il  the  bacteria  re|Uirem«nt  a 
(I  )  at  Irrniinal  inarkel  .Irliverv  points  are  met. 

(2)  at  receiving  slalion  delivery  points  is  lietween   10,001    50.0OO. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  JUNE 

(  LASS  V      .Sh.,M"--s  Will  (a,l  to., ual.lv  (..  a..y  l.aclrria  p.rn.iu.ii  if  ibebaite.ia  re.|u,rrinents 

(1)  al  terminal  market  .l.-liven    pou.ls  are_n..t  niel. 

(2)  at  rrceiv.iiK  st..li...i  .Irliverv   |H.inls  is  "lO.iKM  or  over 

II       I  1    .    I  ii  .     1      I   (.  ...,i.  ,,••>    I     10  iiei   cent   Ml.   will   not   be  paiil   unless  the  bacteria   re- 

,u.re  ,^  :*  ;"m  i'' n!:  w^n'b ;;' :;.::"::.":^  I'  .p  ...^-^^  .-^  •.--.<..  .pt .  en-ai .«.  or  h.gh.r  .h.„ 

?he  minimum  rr  .ui-rment  of  the  delivery  |~int  where  the  milk  is  .Irlivere-I. 


Hi  .  I  ivlNi.  l.o<  alion  in 

SiAruiN  Mileage 

Aiisriina.  Pa  41  50 

Ha.nitt.  Pa  Ml  150 

Medfor.l.  Pa  261  270 

Hoiling  Springs.  Pa          141  150 

H.ail.llsvillr.  Pa  131  140 

Hrldgrlon     N     )  )  I  40 

Myers.  Pa.  41  50 

(  arlislr.  Pa  HI  140 

<  entrev.lle.  M.I  91  IIHt 

<  hamlKTisburg.  Pa  161  170 
(  heslrrtown.  M.I  91  l(M» 
(  lavl..n.  Del  71  80 

<  urryville.  Pa  261  270 
Dagsboro.  Del  121  130 
Duncann.m.  Pa  121  I  )0 
I'.aslon.  M.I  .  I  I  I  I  20 
I  ell.m.  Del  ..  '"  •"" 
Frenchlown.  N.  J  5 1  60 
Gap.  Pa  51  60 
Goshen.  Pa  •  51  60 
llaRe.st.iwn.  M.I  181  PM) 
llarringfrn.  Del  91  100 

Hunting  l.m.  Pa 201  210 

llurl.H-k.  Md  131  140 

Kelt.m.  Pa  51  60 

Kempton.  Pa  91  100 

Kenne.)yville.  Md  81  W 

Kimlwrton.  Pa  41  50 

•Based  on  Oxford.  Pa.,  less  6  cents  |«-r 


Basil    Piue  . 

)  5",;    Milk 

per   100  lbs 

Jl    8) 

1    70 

1    58 

1    70 

1    71 

1    85 

1    8) 

1    71 

1    76 

1    (.8 

1    76 

1    79 

1    5M 

1    7) 

1.7) 

1   74 

1.76 

1  62 

1  S2 

1   76 

1   66 

1   76 

1   64 

1    71 

1   82 

1    76 

1    77 

1    83 

>er   KM)  lbs 

•JUNE,  1933  INTER-STATE  PRICES  AT  "B- 
DELIVERY  POINTS 

Price  LUt  of  S.S"^;  Milk  per  100  Lbs. 


MONTHLY  BASIC   PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3.S  per  cent  butterfat  content 

Keceivuig 
FO.H.  Phila.     station  51-60  mile 
Per  100  Lbs.  Qts        Per   100  Lbs. 
1932 


TtRMINAI     MaBKI   r 

Mas.. 

(  ream 

Surplus 

Allentown  1-15 

$1    84 

tl 

19 

$0  97 

16^30 

1    84 

26 

1    05 

Atlantic  City 

2   27 

19 

0  99 

Au.lub.in 

2  27 

19 

0   '»•» 

Bethlehem  115 

1    84 

19 

0  97 

16-30 

1    84 

26 

1    05 

tam.len 

2  27 

19 

0  9'» 

Gloucester 

2  27 

19 

0   99 

Norrisl.iwn 

2   18 

10 

0  90 

Phila.lelph.a 

2  27 

19 

0  <»9 

Potlslown 

1    96 

90 

0   70 

Kra.lmn    1    15 

1    84 

19 

0   97 

16- 30 

1    84 

26 

1    05 

Trenton 

2    17 

m 

0  89 

Wilmington 

2  07 

15 

0  95 

e 

8  at  "B"  Delivery 

Points 

Masii    I'ri.e 

Kmkivini,                  1 

.11.  at 

on  in 

3  '<%   M.Ik 

.Station 

Mileage 

|K-f   MK)  l.bs 

l.an.lenlierg.  Pa 

41 

50 

$1    83 

I.eaman  Place.  Pa 

51 

60 

1    82 

1  .ewistown.  Pa 

171 

180 

1    67 

1  .ongslorf .   Pa 

151 

160 

1    69 

/I 

80 

1    79 

Mercersburg.   Pa 

181 

190 

1    66 

Ml    Pleasant.  Del 

51 

60 

1    82 

Nassau.   Del 

Ml 

140 

1    71 

New  ll..llai..l.   Pa 

51 

60 

1    82 

Oxior.l.   Pa 

51 

60 

1    82 

Princess  Anne.  M.I 

151 

160 

1    69 

Proviileriie.  M.I 

41 

50 

1    83 

(.Jueen  Anne.  M.I 

101 

MO 

1    75 

Ke.l  11.11.  Pa 

51 

60 

1    82 

KKhlaiidlowli.   Pa 

41 

50 

1    83 

Kingoes.  N.  J 

51 

60 

1    82 

Rising  Sun.  M.I    . 

61 

70 

1    80 

Monks.   Pa 

51 

60 

1    82 

Kushlan.l.   Pa 

31 

40 

1    85 

.Sulem.  N     1 

31 

40 

1    85 

Snow  Hill.  Md 

151 

160 

1    69 

Sudlersville.  Md 

81 

90 

1    77 

Townseii.l.  Del  , 

61 

70 

1   80 

Virginville.  Pa 

81 

91 

1    77 

Waynesboro.  Pa 

181 

190 

1    66 

Wo<idstown.  N    J 

21 

)0 

1    86 

Yerkes.  Pa 

)l 

40 

1    85 

/ieglerville.  Pa 

41 

-  50 

18) 
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92  Store 

.  Solid  Packed                          | 

Phila 

New  York 

Chicago 

1             22'  , 

2li  . 

21 

2       22' : 

211/j 

21 

3            22'  . 

2l'/2 

2l'/« 

5            22 

21 

2IV4 

6            22'  I 

2I>/, 

21 

7           22' \ 

21'^ 

2l'/« 

8            2) 

22", 

21  % 

9            2) 

22'; 

22 

10            2) 

22", 

22'/« 

12            24 

2) 

22V« 

13            2)'. 

221 '2 

211/2 

14            2V  I 

22', 

2I'^2 

15            23 

22 

21'  2 

16            23 

22 

2I'2 

17          ly  \ 

22-/4 

22'/4 

19            23'. 

22'/2 

22V4 

20            23', 

2)'/« 

22'/, 

21             24 

2)', 

22% 

22            24 

23'/2 

22% 

23            24 

2V/i 

23 

24            24 

23"2 

21 

26            24'  ,. 

24 

23V2 

27            25 

24'/2 

24". 

28            25'2 

25 

24% 

29            25 'i 

25 

24H 

10           26 

25 '-i 

24».* 

■^linnlnt  with  June,  Buyers  of  milk  will  deduct  4  cents  per  hundred  from  price*  quoted,  and  pay  | 


I  to  the  various  organizations  as  specified  above. 
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HOME-^HEALTH 

ELIZABETH   McG.   GRAHAM,   Editor 


Four  Things 

/.;..,,..  //;/....-  ^   ™.j,..  .•-.■;..-/  /.-.j,-.t  !.■:  ./: 

IJ  he  would  make  his  record  true: 

To  Ihink  u'i/hont  ron/u.rion  clearli/: 

I'o  /oi-f  hi.r  JelloiK'-men  .ritu-erely: 

To  act  jrom  honest  moiu'es  piirelt/: 

To  Irust  III  (lod  and  llea^'en  .feciircli/. 

IIknkv  \'a\  Dykk 

from  "Collfcted  Poems." 


Living  To  Learn  and  Learning 
To  Live"  at  the  Eleventh  Maryland 
Rural  Women's  Short  Course 


A  Scheduled  Vacation  Time 


Hannah   McK.   Lyons,   M.  D. 


"There's  a  heap  more  to  education 
besides  what  you  get  out  of  books",  a 
Southern  mountaineer  has  been  quoted  as 
observing. 

This  was  evidently  the  attitude  of  the 
almost  five  hundred  farm  women  who, 
despite  the  flatness  of  pocketbooks  these 
days,  had  gathered  together  enough  to 
attend  a  week  of  instruction  and  fellow- 
ship at  the  recent  eleventh  Rural  Women's 


To  begin  with,  one  looks  down  the 
pages  of  the  1933  program  and  sees  topics 
like  these:  Home  F'urnishing;  Health; 
Child  Care  and  Training;  Tourist  i  iomes: 
Music  Appreciation;  Landscape  Garden- 
ing; Parliamentary  Law;  Recreation; 
Foods  and  Nutrition:  I  lome  Management; 
and  Citizenship. 

That  is  part  of  the  answer.  For  after 
all,  information  is  the  tool  with  which  we 


"///(•     ri>i>/>eiii/ii'e     niiifeiiieiil    ,^ 
ni'-irlif  It  ine/hod  <>/  feriiriin/  hriie  t, 
iiiil  reliirn.t  lo   Ihc  fiiriner.      1 1  n\ui{\, 
/he  oii/i/ro.K'lh  of  neiiihhorliness  anin^ 
de.rlop  .nhiiil  h\uiillle.r  if  il  i.<  I,,  fuj^ 

Kdwin  V.OUsj 


A  Tjrpical  G>therint  at  the  Rural  Woman'*  Short  Courta.  Univaraity  of  Maryland  held  annually  unc!«r  the  leaderahip  of  V.nla  M.  Kellar,  Stata  Home  Demonatration  A(ent. 


How  Much  Shall  We  Can? 

It  takes  thirty  two  quarts  of  vegetables 
per  person  to  supply  the  needs  for  seven 
months  a  year,  says  Grace  P.  Bacon, 
Pennsylvania  Elxtension  Nutritionist,  in 
speaking  of  homemakers  who  live  far  from 
markets  and  plan  to  depend  on  the  foods 
they  can  at  home. 

Families  who  like  vegetables  will  want 
to  serve  two  vegetables  besides  potatoes 
every  day.  Greens  are  recommended  for 
twice  a  week,  tomatoes  three  times  a  week 
with  plenty  of  salads. 

If  you  are  getting  ready  for  canning, 
send  a  postcard  for  the  new  canning 
leaflet  on  vegetables  and  fruits,  published 
by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Office, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Pennsylvania. 


Paint    the   lowest   cellar   step   white   to 
save  falls. 


"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

Cherry  Pudding 

I ''2  cups  flour,  '-'2  cup  sugar,  I  egg,  I 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  '/2  cup  milk  or 
water.  Any  kind  of  fruit  may  be  used, 
putting  layer  of  batter,  then  fruit  Steam 
y/l  hour  or  bake  V4  hour.  Can  be  steamed 
in  double  boiler  for  an  hour  or  a  little  more. 
Mrs.  Horace  L.  Way, 

Media,  Penna. 

Uncooked  Sugar  Icing 

Vz  lb.  XXXX  sugar        I  level  tbsp.  cocoa 
I  level  tbsp.  butter 

Heat  about  V2  c.  milk  and  add  to  make 
desired  thickness.  When  icing  a  cake 
which  is  still  hot,  make  icing  thicker;  if 
cake  has  cooled,  make  slightly  thinner. 

Zf.i.ma  Kiedf.l, 
I  lockcssin,  Delaware. 


Short  Course,   held  by  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park. 

With  such  depressed  conditions  as  we 
have  witnessed  during  the  past  year,  the 
University  of  Maryland  seriously  con- 
sidered whether  or  not  to  plan  for  this 
Short  Course  in  the  face  of  a  possibility 
that  few  in  the  state  would  be  able  to 
find  even  six  dollars  to  cover  their  ex- 
penses for  the  six  days  at  the  University. 
Fortunately,  the  decision  was  made  to 
not  withdraw  the  opportunity,  with  the 
result  that  a  splendid  body  of  almost 
five  hundred  women  found  themselves  as- 
sembled together. 

What  a  tribute  to  the  worthwhileness 
of  the  past  ten  years'  Short  Course  pro- 
grams that  so  many  should  determinedly 
rise  above  obstacles  to  make  their  way 
to  the  college  campus  this  summer.  A 
county  in  western  Maryland  whose  banks 
are  still  closed  was  represented  by  nine- 
teen persons  I 

One  woman  who  came  from  a  section 
which  had  suffered  a  severe  hailstorm, 
laying  crops  low  and  even  breaking  out 
the  window  panes  in  her  home,  reported 
to  President  Pearson  that  the  youngest 
of  her  children  had  reproachfully  said, 
"But  Mother,  what'll  we  do  now?"  To 
this,  she  replied,  "Do>  Why  nail  up  the 
windows  and  keep  flies  out  and  I'll  be 
back  in  a  week." 

Another  woman  expressed  the  feeling 
that  this  year  of  all  years  she  especially 
needed  the  information  and  inspiration 
from  the  Short  Course  which  she  had 
come  to  rely  upon  to  carry  her  through 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Many  attending  for 
the  first  time  admitted  that  they  had  felt 
it  impossible  to  leave  home,  but  announc- 
ed that  they  will  certainly  come  again ^ 
which  they  usually  do. 

Why  They  Go 

What  is  the  secret,  the  magnetism 
which  draws  with  such  force  these  home- 
makers,  yes,  these  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers, year  after  year  to  the  University 
of  Maryland? 


work.  But  there's  even  more  to  it  than 
that.  One  wonders.  Is  it  perhaps  the 
gaining  of  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  way  of 
lookmg  at  education  as  something  which 
doe.,  not  end  with  graduation  from  high 
school  or  college,  but  continues  perpetu- 
ally? Someone  described  it  in  another 
way  as  "Our  education  is  a  growing." 

That     being     true,     these    enthusiastic 
Short  Course  women,  some  of  them  newly- 


VENIA  M.  KELLAR 

married  probably,  others  with  the  white 
hair  of  maturity,  are  being  inspired  and 
inspiring  each  other  with  an  eagerness  to 
equip  themselves  with  new  knowledge  to 
meet  new  conditions  around  them. 

A  Day  on  the  Campua 

For  the  time  being  they  are  true  college 
students,  breakfasting  in  the  college 
dining  hall  early  enough  to  be  ready  for 
classes  or  group  discussions  from  eight 
to  ten  o'clock.  Assembly  period  is  from 
ten    to   twelve,    with   community   singing 

(Continued  on  column  2  of  opposite  i>ajc) 


Your  Shopping  Servict 

Louise  E.  DrotlefT 

I  Berry  pails  are  being  used  quite  1 
bit  these  days  to  gather  the  lunn 
fruit  which  is  so  plentiful  this  teut 
What  child  wouldn't  pick  berries  by  tin 
hour  if  promised  a  pie  when  he  return 
with  his  pail  of  berries?  But  often  w 
hesitate  to  bake  these  pies  becauie  tin 
juice  insists  on  running  out.  To  prevail 
this,  a  pie  tape  made  of  vegetable  ptrtl 
ment  has  been  introduced  on  the  marlw 
It  is  put  on  the  edge  of  the  pie  before  tie 
pie  is  put  in  the  oven,  and  will  keep  tin 
juices  where  they  belong  inside  thecnut 
instead  of  on  the  oven  floor.  A  goM 
sized  roll  of  the  parchment  tape  co»ti  Ik 

^  Since  we  are  on  the  subject  of  bakini 
let  me  tell  you  about  decorated  bakii) 
cups  which  would  make  blueberry  mufSa 
"fit  to  set  before  the  king"  to  say  nothiot 
of  the  many  other  uses  you  can  make « 
them.  These  cups  come  in  packages  c> 
30  which  cost  lOc  and  can  be  gotten  it 
red,  violet  and  green  with  the  decorati(» 
in  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same  color.  When 
you  stop  to  think  that  no  greasing  » 
necessary  when  these  cups  are  used,  .von 
will  see  how  much  time  is  saved  by  usinj 
them. 

X  -Picnic  time  is  here  again  and  out 
thoughts  turn  to  grassy  spots  beside 
shaded  streams  and  good  thin(?s  to  est 
To  help  make  the  picnic  easy  for  all  ** 
would  suggest  a  collapsible  table  whick 
sells  for  23c  which  you  can  carry  witl" 
you  anywhere  as  it  folds  up  very  com 
pactly  and  weighs  so  little.  Set  up  i' 
stands  about  a  foot  from  the  ground  Th« 
top,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  caw 
table,  is  quite  sturdy  and  will  hold  ««) 
number  of  heavy  jars. 

/  Note!  Thesearliclefi  will  hescnt  loyinii<\ 
/  the  above  price*,  plux  *  •mall  charm  '<"  | 
I  pontage.  Ordern  will  l>e  gladly  forwarded  by  I 
1   the    Home    and    Health   beparlmeni   lo  1"/ 

\storee  where  they  may  be  purchaied. 


1  lave  you  ever 
heard  anyone  say, 
"Oh  my,  now  that 
Hchuul  is  closet!.  I 
do  not  know  what 
wc  will  fmd  to  keep 
the    children     hap- 


.    ^^^^^^^  Might  wc  learn  a 

mmBK^^B^     lesson  from  the  way 
^*  the  teacher  plans  to 

1^  them  happy  by  seeing  that  they  are 
«cupied  every  hour>  Mothers,  however, 
-1,0  are  busy  with  extra  duties  of  the 
^mertime  may  feel  they  have  no  time 
„  plan  and  are  much  bewildered  to  give 
,  wIk  answer  to  the  child's  question. 
What  can  we  do  now?"  But  can  you 
^ord  not  to  plan?  May  not  an  hour's 
pluninK  save  you  many  hours  of  time 
through  the  week;  and  better  even  than 
tb.  save  nerves  beiny;  strained  and  dis- 

tnugbt? 
Tike  the  children  into  your  confidence. 
^tthem  help  you  plan  your  household 
(hedule  Too  often  wc  do  everything 
or  them  when  it  would  be  much  more  to 
,ke  point  to  let  them  help  Themselves 
jlioowng  the  thing  each  one  will  do  this 
.ei.  and  again  changing  off  next  week, 
[Mtes  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  of 
•nffldly  rivalry. 
The  home  schedule  might  read:  - 

Monday 
Clesring  up  the  living  r<K)in  and  putting 
theSunday  clothing  away  I  lelping  moth- 
it  sort  the  clothes  for  the  wash.  Smaller 
tilings  might  l)e  rinsed  by  a  larger  child 
d  hung  to  dry  by  the  younger  ones. 
Bringing  in  the  dry  clothes  and  arranging 
'Of  folding. 

Tuesday 
Ironing  day!  1  lelp  with  ironing  as 
MM  best.  When  ironing  is  finished,  sort 
ach  child's  clothes  and  put  away  in  his 
at  her  drawer,  being  sure  everything  is 
Done  dry. 

Wednesday 
An  extra  clean  up  day  and  perhaps  some 
!)»king  Put  something  extra  for  the  eve- 
iing  meal  out  on  the  fjorch  or  lawn.  Very 
young  children  can  be  very  helpful  and 
ave  pleasure  talking  and  planning.  I 
bowayounij  woman  getting  "thrill  upon 
tknll"  jujt  now  because  she  can  eat  out- 
i»r>  She  has  only  a  boardcd-up  back 
yd  in  a  city  with  a  patch  of  green  grass. 
•  lew  potted  plants  and  a  privet  bush, 
butitis  out-of-doors,  and  her  wee  winter 
'Partment  permits  nothing  like  this.  So 
''pitaliz:  on  the  blue  sky  and  green  grass 
whwhich  you  are  surrounded.  It  means 
iwlth  for  the  children  and  also  yourself. 
Thursday 
Mayte  4-1 1  Club  day  or  a  neighborhood 
picnic,  or  we  may  be  scheduled  to  enter- 
tain a  few  little  friends  Fiut  remember  it 
^  the  child's    guest  day,    not    mother's. 

Friday 

Sweeping  Day,  l(K>kini(  toward  being 
'esdy  ior  a  quiet  restful  Sunday  when  we 
'^  get  off  to  church  and  Sunday  School 
*itfiout  hurry  and  worry,  .Sometimes  it 
"oakingday  and  how  the  children  revel 
» a  bake  day. 

Saturday 
l^wiahej  preparations  for  a  Sunday 
*>' mother  will  not  have  to  spend  cooking 
'"''ay  Hot  meals  through  the  week 
'""*  cold  meals  for  Sunday,  and  are  a 
*«l»rne  change  with  the  family  still  well 
»*"«bed.  Let  each  child  decide  and  help 
s^ke  the  dessert. 

Sunday 
0*^  to  Church  and  Sunday  Srhool  after 
i^nimg  chores!     At  least  once  a  month 
''j>er  and  mother  can  take  a  walk  with 


'^Ichild 


'fen  and  live  with  the  wonders  of 


^  - "■"'  ana  live  wi 

^""fe-  A  bird  walk;  h 


low  many  can  you 


see  and  name  in  an  hour?  I  know  a  State 
Teachers  College  where  the  students  re- 
turning this,  fall  have  been  asked  to  be 
able  to  name  twenty-five  birds  and  give 
their  calls.  Trees;  how  many  do  you 
know  by  their  leaves?  Standing  in  a  field; 
how  many  different  grasses  can  you  find 
in  fen  minutes?  One  t>erson  found  forty 
without  moving.  We  talk  of  minerals  as 
coal,  silver  and  others,  but  what  have  you 
on  the  roidside  at  home;  name  the  stones 
and  their  minerals.  Get  a  small  book  to 
help  know  these  beauties  of  Nature.  Let 
the  children  keep  the  record  themselves, 
hunting  for  the  unknown  thing  It  will 
fill  many  an  hour  happily.  And  at  twilight 
a  Vesper  Service  with  mother  at  the 
piano  singing  the  favorites  that  the 
children  love.  Campers  all  talk  of  the 
Vespers:  why  not  a  I  lome  Vesper  to  close 
a  happy  day? 

Your  own  schedule  will  be  much  fuller 
of  details  as  the  family  writes  it.  But  you 
are  asking,  but  why  bother,  why  not  slip 
through?  Is  such  a  schedule  as  this  merely 
one  for  getting  more  work  out  of  the 
children?  Oh  no,  never,  but  rather  for 
the  finest  kind  of  education  that  a  child 
can  have. 

We  must  never  forget  that  children 
cannot  keep  sustained  interest  lor  a  long 
time  in  any  one  thing,  so  here  is  mother  s 
opportunity  to  see  that  the  task  is  not  too 
big.  Too  many  of  even  us  grown-ups  have 
the  honor  of  good  beginnings  and  much 
doing  well,  but  the  finished  job  is  never 
seen.  If  we  can  help  our  small  folks  avoid 
this  habit  of  not  finishing  that  which  has 
been  begun,  it  will  be  worth  all  the  effort 
put  on  a  summer  schedule. 

You  will  send  them  back  to  8chcx)l  with 
a  satisfaction  not  felt  before  when  you 
just  slipped  through  the  summer.  You 
will  try  It  again  next  vacation  time,  and 
the  children  will  have  an  education  such 
as  is  not  learned  in  books,  but  which  will 
fit  them  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  life: 
and  later  when  college  days  or  their  life 
work  claims  them,  they  will  look  back 
with  the  keenest  delight  to  the  scheduled 
summers  at  home  during  vacation  time. 

'♦Living  To  Learn" 

(('<mlinur>l  from  opposite  liage) 

and  outstanding  lecturers.  After  lunch, 
other  classes  and  a  rest  period  follow. 
The  evenings  are  given  over  to  music  or 
perhaps  a  play  arranged  by  one  of  the 
country  groups.  One  evening  a  large 
"student  reception"  was  held  by  President 
and  Mrs  Pearson.  By  the  end  of  a  day 
like  that,  do  you  wonder  that  the  Short 
Course  members  have  been  able  to  so 
completely  throw  off  household  responsi- 
bility that  a  reminder  had  to  be  made 
in  assembly  meitin?  one  mornin?  by  Miss 
Vcnia  Kellar,  the  well-loved  originator 
and  director  of  the  Short  Courses,  that 
these  tilkative  school  girls  who  obviously 
could  not  go  to  sleep  at  ten  o'clock  at 
least  should  put  out  their  lights  and  try 
to  do  so  before  two! 

Changing  With  the  Times 
"One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  agriculture 
is  to  have  people  change  with  the  times", 
said  George  N.  Peek,  our  new  National 
I-arm  Administrator  in  addressing  the  4-1  I 
Club  boyi  and  girls,  at  their  encampment 
in  Washin  ?ton.  Not,  of  course,  suggesting 
that  we  c'lange  what  we  look  upon  as  the 
fundamentals  We  couldn't  change  these 
if  we  wer  •  to  try  But  rather  that  we  do 
actually  make  our  rural  living  "a  growing", 
adapt  in  :  ourselves  to  today  and  preparing 
for  t'l-  tomorrows.  And  we,  even  little 
infin  ;  imal  citizens  that  we  are.  may 
t'l-r.-bv  gain  something  worthwhile  to 
on'ribute  to  our  family  and  community 
life. 


Rural  Boys  and  Girls  Represent  States  at 

National  4-H  Encampment  at  Washmgton 

Down    in    Washington    under   the   trees 
of  the  grounds  of  the  United  States  De 
partment  of  Agriculture,  with  the  majestic 


Washington  Monument  towering  in  the 
distance,  the  seventh  national  4  1  I  club 
camp  was  held  from  June  13th  to  21st 

All  those  who  have  a  l>elief  in  the  fine 
quality  of  our  rural  boys  and  girls,  would 


chanie    to    discuss    the    new    Agricultural 
Adjustment  program,  cooperative  mirkel 
ing    and    some    of    o;ir    present  diy    rural 
problems. 

"We  have  no  rules  for  conduct  in  tins 
camp",  said  Cieorge  I.  I  arrell.  tam|> 
director  "We  assume-  that  llurse  young 
fieople  are  here  because  they  are  exrep 
tional.  and  in  our  seven  years'  ci»mp 
exp«!riencc  they  have-  given  us  every  C<UW 
to  justify  our  conlidcnre  in  tlii-iii 

Pennsylvania's    rcprenntalivc-s    ..I     lh< 
National  club  camp    were:  John    Alwinc, 


MARYLAND.S  4-H  CLUB  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 
Left  to  rinht      Dorothy  Emeraon.  State  C,i   I* 
club     a«ent;     Lee     R.      Howea,      MontR  .mery 
county  club  member;  Elizabeth  Ynder.  BiHi- 
more  county  club  member;  Mary  A.  C  .ft  nan, 
WaabinKton     county     club     member;     H  irold 
HoUinger,  Caroline  county  club  m«mbrr;  and 
E.  G.  Jenkins,  State  boya'  club  ace  it. 

have  felt  their  faith  well  grounded  could 
they  have  looked  at  the  faces  of  t'lis 
group  Two  boys  and  two  girls,  selected 
as  repre.sentatives  by  each  of  about  forty 
states  as  outstanding  in  their  club  work 
and  character,  were  assembled  for  the 
1933  national  encampment. 

The  campers  were  housed  in  tents 
loaned  by  the  U.  S  Marine  Corps 
Sj>eakers  prominent  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  in  agricultural  affairs  met 
with  the  boys  and  girls.  A  series  of  morn- 
ing conference  gave  the  young  people  a 


THEfNEW  JERSEY  CRnt'P 
AT  WASHINGTON 
Le  (Ito  right  J.  L.  Gla..,  county  ilub  agent; 
Stanley  While.  MiddleMx  rounlv  club  mem- 
ber; Edna  Jane  Bi.hinR.  Mercrr  c.unly  c  ub 
member;  Ednn  Mnr  Bral.  Salem  ciunty  club 
member:  Willard  Eachu.,  r.L.uce.ter  cc.unty 
club  member;  and  Alice  M.  Seely,  home 
demonnlration  agent.  Ocean  county. 

Middletown;  Paul  Coleman,  Lewistown; 
Mary  1  lower,  Northampton;  and  Mary 
Kriebcl.  Barton 

All  of  these  young  people  have  been 
active  as  officers  of  ther  clubs  and  have 
assisted  in  local  club  leadirHliip  and  in 
state  club  activities  at  I  larrisburg  and 
State  College. 


Amusements  For  Summer  Months 


A  populir  addition  to  the  program  of 
many  organizition's  summer  meetings, 
which  frec)uently  take  the  social  form  of  a 
picnic  or  some  other  out-of-doors  form, 
is  that  of  games  When  the  weat!  cr  is 
too  warm  to  make  the  following  games 
suitable,  substitute  some  of  the  c)uieter 
ones  which  your  own  high  scfiool  boys 
and  girls  will  be  able  to  suggest. 

Vacation  time  presents  its  play  prob- 
lems to  parents  whose  farm  may  be  too 
far  away  from  neighbors  to  provide  play- 
mates, lor  such,  the  idea  carried  out  by 
one  mother  in  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania,   may   be  suggestive       This 


PLAYHOUSE    FROM   UNUSED    BUILDING 

An     Idea    uaed    by    Mr».    Norman    B.    Shearer, 

Canter   Point,   Pennsylvania. 

mother   emptied   a    not   needed   little  orf 

building    which    had    been    used    for   odds 

and  ends,  and  turned  it  into  a  playhouse 

for  the  children     This  little  building  with 

its  opportunity  to  "pretend  "  homekeeping 

kept    the    children    happily    and    busily 

engaged   for   all   of   their   play    hours   and 

cost  their  parents  nothing  but  the  trouble 

of  cleaning  up  a  lot  of  rubbish. 

Reuben  and  Rachel 

(F'or  Young  Folks  and  their  KIders) 

In    playing    Reuben    and    Rachel,    the 

group  forms  a  circle,  joining  hands.    One 


of  the  players  is  blindfolded  .in<l  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  circle.  All  the  rest  in 
the  ring  dance  around  him  until  he  points 
at  some  one.  That  one  enters  the  circle 
and  the  blind  man  calls  out,  "Rachel." 
The  other  must  answer.  "1  lere,  Reuben", 
and  move  about  in  the  circle  so  as  to 
escape  being  tagged  by  Reuben.  Every 
time  Reuben  calls  out,  "Rachel",  she 
must  reply.  "1  lere.  Reuben",  and  so  it 
goes  until  she  is  caught.  Reuben  must 
guess  who  she  is.  and  if  he  guesses  correct 
ly,  Rachel  is  blindfolded  and  the  game 
goes  on  as  before  If  not,  the  same  in 
dividual  continues  as  Reuben  and  he 
points  out  a  new  Rachel  to  come  into  the 
circle 

The  Straight  and  Narrow 
This  game  calls  for  two  contestants  at 
a  time      A  course  for  each  one  is  marked 
out  by  a  string  stretched  acro.ss  the  flcx>r 
The    contestants    are    given    field    glasses 
and  asked  to  follow  a  straight  and  narrow 
path,  by  walking  the  string,  and  watching 
the  string  by   Icxiking   into  the  large  end 
of  the  glas-st  s     The  game  requires  balance 
and  steadf-  slness  of  purpo  e. 
Poison  Snake 
(A  vigorous  Cjame  for  Young  People) 
Ten  to   twenty  players  stand  m  a    circle 
with  hands  joined.    A  volley  ball.  Indian 
club,    or   similar   object    is   placed   in    the 
center  of  the  circle,  and  the  object  of  the 
game  is  to  have  tfie  players  in  the  circle 
pull  each  other   into  the  center  so  as  to 
touch    the   object        Tho.sc   who   touch    it 
arc  out  of  the  garnr    The  one  who  remains 
longest  without  touching  it  is  the  winner 


"One  of  the  firctilcst 
needs  of  iitjrici(/(itre  i.r 
to  have  people  chantje 
KK'ith  the  time,r." 

(iF.ORi.K    N.    I'f.KK. 
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Eases  Mortgage  Load 

of  New  Jersey  Farmers 

Payments  on  the  principal  of  loans 
obtained  through  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Springfield.  Mass.,  are  to  be  optional 
with  borrowers  for  the  five-year  period 
beginning  July  II.  provided  interest, 
taxes,  insurance  and  other  charges  against 
borrowers'  farms  are  paid  promptly.  H.  F. 
Johnson,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Spring- 
field bank,  said  on  June  iJrd,  m  discussmg 
legislation  passed  recently  in  Washington 
to  ease  the  farmer's  debt  load. 

Addressing  officials  of  New  Jersey's 
18  national  farm  loan  associations,  and 
the  State's  county  agricultural  agents. 
Mr.  Johnson  expressed  the  opinion  that 
not  many  borrowers  through  the  Spring- 
field bank  would  discontinue  annual 
installment  payments  on  the  principal. 
I  le  said  some  borrowers  might  find  it 
necessary  to  discontinue  payments  tem- 
porarily, but  not  for  the  full  five  years. 

"Aid  will  be  extended  to  all  borrowers 
both  old  and  new  ".  he  said,  "by  the 
reduction  in  interest  rate  to  4'  2%  per  cent 
per  yeir  during  the  next  five  years.  This 
annual  saving  of  one  per  cent,  amounting 
to  an  approximate  total  of  $259.230..  will 
be  effected  on  the  loans  outstanding  in 
New  Jersey.  The  low  rate  will  also  apply 
to  new  loans  made  during  the  next  two 
years,  and  on  interest  due  up  to  July  12. 
1938.  A  rate  of  5  per  cent  will  be  charged 
on  any  loans  made  by  the  bank  which  do 
not  come  to  it  through  national  farm  loan 
associations. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  inquiries  for 
loans  have  greatly  increased  since  the 
recent  announcement  that  new  loans 
would  be  made,  when  eligible,  at  the 
lower  rate  of  interest.  The  bank  is  con- 
tinuing to  make  loans,  closing  as  many 
in  May  this  year  as  a  year  ago  in  May. 
They  are  limited  to  half  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes, 
plus  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments. Much  interest  was  shown  in  the 
loans  being  made  by  the  agent  of  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner,  who  is  sta- 
tioned in  the  bank  and  for  whom  the 
secretary-treasurers  of  the  national  farm 
loan  associations  act  as  correspondents 
and  who  likewise  receive  applications  for 
commissioner's  loans.  Commissioner  s 
loans  are  made  from  federal  funds,  where- 
as the  Land  Bdnk  sells  its  bonds  to  obtain 
funds  to  loan. 

Mr.  Johnson  explained  that  such  loans 
differ  from  the  land  bank  loans  in  that 
second  mortgages  can  be  accepted  on 
farm  property  and  also  chattel  mortgages 
on  personal  property.  He  said  the  com- 
missioner's loans  plus  all  other  liens  against 
the  property  of  the  farmer  could  not 
exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value 
thereof  and  that  the  interest  charged  is 
5  per  cent  F)er  year. 

It  is  anticipated  that  most  of  these 
loans  will  be  on  the  security  of  second 
mortgages  and  that  the  funds  will  be 
used  to  pay  off  existing  indebtedness  or 
to  supply  working  capital.  Fie  cited 
several  examples  showing  where  creditors 
have  made  substantial  reductions  in  the 
amounts  owed  in  order  to  get  cash.  This 
reduction  applied  to  first  and  second 
mortgages  and  also  to  unsecured  debts. 

Mr.  Johnson  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  loans  can  be  made  only  on  satisfactory 
security  as  provided  by  law  and  that  they 
must  be  repaid  on  schedule.  lie  said, 
"it  is  the  policy  to  extend  every  possible 
assistance  to  the  honest,  well  intentioned 
farmer  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  in  a  sound 
business-like  way  under  the  terms  of 
the  recent  legislation."  "Loans  will  be 
made",  he  said,  "primarily  to  farmers 
who  show  integrity  of  purpose  and  will 
do  their  part,  and  where  the  benefit  will 
a:crue  to  the  farmer." 


Milk  Production 

and  Pasturage  On 

June  1,  1933 

Bureau    of    Agricultural    Economics, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Total  milk  production  appears  to  con- 
tinue very  close  to  production  at  the  same 
time  last  year  notwithstanding  the  marked 

improvement  in  pastures  during  May  and 
>i  •     1  •  r_  »u-  __: I  I •.!. 

^■ic  laiaa  ikc\j  atavtvoooo  «•  »««^  j*.  .%^%«»  ^.    »..^.-. 

dairy  products  and  of  feeds  during  the 
last  three  months.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows  continues  to  be  offset  by 
low  production  per  cow.  On  June  I  crop 
correspondents  were  securing  a  daily 
average  of  16.57  pounds  of  milk  per  milk 
cow  in  their  herds  compared  with  17.0 
pounds  last  year  and  a  June  I  average 
of  17.85  pounds  during  the  previous  five 
years.  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  the 
low  production  per  cow  is  due  chiefly  to 
less  intensive  feeding  and  to  the  smaller 
percentage  of  the  cows  being  milked. 
On  June  I  dairy  correspondents  in  most 
States  of  this  area  were,  on  the  average, 
feeding  fully  10  per  cent  less  grain  and 
concentrates  per  cow  than  on  the  same 
date  last  year  and  nearly  20  per  cent  less 
than  two  years  ago.  In  the  Com  Belt 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  the 
dairy  situation  has  been  much  helr>ed  by 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  butterfat. 
Grain  supplies  are  ample,  feeding  con- 
tinues fairly  liberal,  and  production  per 
cow  is  about  the  same  as  at  this  time  last 
year.  West  of  the  Rockies  and  in  the 
Southwest  production  per  cow  on  June 
I  was  low  chiefly  because  pastures  are 
still  poor  though  much  better  than  a 
month  ago. 

Tlie  condition  of  dairy  pastures  on 
June  I  was  reported  as  82.5  per  cent  com- 
pared with  78.3  per  cent  on  that  date 
last  year  and  the  June  I  average  of  84.7 
during  the  10  years  from  1920  to  1929 
On  May  I  pastures  were  quite  generally 
reported  as  late  or  poor  and  the  condition 
of  pastures  in  dairy  States  was  the  second 
lowest  that  had  been  reported  for  that 
date.  During  May  pastures  improved  in 
all  except  a  few  Southeastern  and  South- 
western States  and  by  June  I  the  condition 
of  pastures  was  up  to  or  nearly  up  to  the 
1920  to  1929  average  except  in  the  New 
England  States,  the  Southern  and  South- 
western portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  an 
area  in  the  Central  Great  Plains  region 
and  the  Western  group  of  States  exclu- 
sive of  Montana. 


Farmers*  Field  Day  at  Penna.  State  Coll 


Holsteins  Average 

Highest  In  Milk 

and  Butterfat 

An  interesting  study  of  the  longtime 
official  tests  made  by  registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows  has  just  been  completed 
which  shows  the  superior  producing 
ability  of  this  important  breed  of  dairy 
cattle.  In  the  Yearly  Division  says  the 
Molstein-Friesian  Association  of  America, 
there  are  32,144  records  with  an  average 
of  16,765.4  pounds  milk  and  569.9  pounds 
fat.  There  are  1 1 ,607  records  in  the 
Ten-Months'  division  with  an  average 
of  14,018.1  pounds  milk  and  474.2 
pounds  fat.  Naturally  the  full-aged  cows 
tested  for  a  year  showed  the  highest  yield 
with  an  average  of  18,860.8  pounds  milk 
and  640.2  pounds  fat  for  1 1 ,692  records. 
Production  averages  gradually  decreased 
for  the  younger  age  classes  with  senior 
4-year-old8  yielding  603.2  pounds  fat, 
junior  4-year-olds  589.2  pounds,  senior 
3-year-old8  560.2  pounds,  junior  3-year- 
olds  529.9  pounds,  senior  2-year-old8 
503.8  pounds,  and  junior  2-year-olds  479.8 
pounds.  In  the  Ten-Months'  Division 
the  same  general  trend  in  production 
averages  by  ages  was  found. 


Dairy  department  exhibits  and  meetings 
were  among  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  annual  Field  Day  conducted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  State  College. 
Thursday,  June  15. 

More  than  I  500  Keystone  farmers  and 
their  families  attended  college  for  a  day 
to  participate  in  the  activities.  Special 
programs  on  nearly  every  phase  01  Penn- 
sylvania agriculture  were  held  throughout 
the  day  including,  lectures,  discussions, 
contests,  and  demonstrations. 

Features  of  interest  to  dairymen  in- 
cluded a  number  of  exhibits  by  the 
Dairy  department,  meetings  and  demon- 
strations on  breeding,  management,  and 
marketing  problems.  A  hay  school  with 
discussions  on  grades  of  hay  and  their 
feed  values  and  cutting,  curing,  and 
storing  also  proved  of  interest. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Shigley.  Professor  of  Veterin- 
ary Science  discussed  breeding  troubles 
and  told  the  dairymen  care  and  manage- 
ment are  essential  in  combating  these 
problems.  I  le  explained  that  prevention 
is  the  most  important  method  of  control, 
and  that  dairymen  should  give  young 
calves  intelligent  care  and  keep  them 
developing  normally;  select  animals  from 
families  that  are  regular  breeders;  give 
adult  animals  proper  care,  including  a 
reasonable  rest  period  for  milking  cows, 
and  examination  by  a  veterinarian  in  case 
of  breeding  difficulties. 

Udder  troubles  are  of  economical  im- 
portance to  dairymen.  Dr.  B.  Scott  Fritz, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  of  1  larrisburg. 
Pennsylvania,  told  those  attending  the 
morning  session.  Dr  F'ritz  explained 
that  the  cow  is  a  delicate  machine  re- 
quiring unusual  care  if  she  is  to  produce 
her  maximum  supply  of  milk.  I  le  de- 
scribed two  forms  of  udder  troubles;  one 
the  general  inftcMon  of  the  udder  appears 
suddenly  with  swelling  making  the  animal 
sick.  This  type  requires  the  attention  of 
a  veterinarian  and  usually  terminates  in 
the  complete  loss  of  one  or  more  quarters. 

The  second  form  or  catarrhal  type  of 
mastitis.  Dr.  Fritz  described  as  usually 
being  present  in  a  few  cows  in  most  herds. 


ege 

I  le  recommended  the  use  of  a  teat  r. 


gack  to  Farm  Legislation 


What  Happens  to 

the  Wheat  Crop 

Three  things  happen  to  the  annual 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States.  From 
600.000.000  to  700.000.000  bushels  go 
into  domestic  consumption.  Since  1923 
this  consumption  has  increased  less  rapid- 
ly than  the  population.  The  two  other 
channels  into  which  the  supply  goes  are 
exports  and  carry-over.  As  the  exports 
decline,  the  carry-over  mounts.  Records 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture show  that  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1923.  we  exported  205,000,000 
bushels  and  had  a  carry-over  of  less  than 
100.000,000  bushels.  In  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1932,  we  exported  112,000,000 
bushels  and  had  a  carry-over  of  362,000,- 
000  bushels     three  times  the  normal. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  de- 
clining exports  and  mounting  carry-overs 
implied  a  slump  in  world  wheat  consump- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world 
consumption  of  wheat  grew  steadily  in 
the  last  decade.  In  the  1930-31  season  the 
total  apparent  disappearance  of  wheat 
outside  Ruskia  and  China  was  3,800,000,- 
000  bushels,  as  compared  with  only  3,200,- 
000,000  bushels  in  1921  22.  World  wheat 
consumption  in  the  depression  year 
1930-31  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding 
year  and  about  equaled  that  of  the  highly 
prosperous  season  1928-29.  It  was  not 
falling  consumption  that  brought  about 
our  mounting  wheat  surplus.  It  was 
rising  production  here  and  abroad. 


in   case   a   cow    had   mastitis  the 


Another    interesting    discussion 


detect  the  infection,  and  cautioned  kj 
present  against   drawing  milk  from 
cows  on  the  floor.    1  le  explained  tU  J  S**** 

should  be  taken  to  prevent  infecti.'  L Governor  Pinchot,  authorizes  coopera- 
II  .       '   ''         .     U....I     i.«arw-iationH    ornanized 


Explained  by  State  Officials 

Bill  No.  438,  recently  approved        linance  Corrxiration,  Washington,  D.  C. 


(gricu 


Itural    associations    organized 


should    receive    very    little   feed  Jljer  the  provisions    of    the    noncapital 
milked  frequently,  5  or  6  time,  d.,|,     ^Ikactof  June  12.   1919.  or  the  capita 


or  any  other  department  or  agency  now 
or  hereafter  created  by  the  lederal 
Government,  in  addition  to  the  borrowing 
powers   granted    by   the   cooperative   acts 


ujilfic^ 


ut 


of  April  30,  1929,  to  acquire  land       under  which  they  are  chartered,  and  issue 


^\i     r«iirr 


Kmi*^      Vlft 


inurniiig  ncsaiuii  was  leau  oy  J.  B,  p^   MttW  '"'   "»•  •-'•■•- 

■■■•'-  '^  .  .      ^  vhich  lands  may  be  desig- 


United  States  Department  of  AgrJoJi^ 


tiominj  •, 


,  otherwise,  wr 


over  the  dams.  I  le  explained  the  ««(, 
the  U.  S.  Department  in  studying  prg^ 
tion  factors  and  reclommended  tkiin, 
ties  developing  a  loaning  plan  to  L 
good  bulls  in  service 

The  last  discussion  in  the 
by  R.  F.  Brinton,  Bureau  of  Hafe 
1  larrisburg.  Mr.  Brinton  explained t«a 
"legislature  Affecting  the  Marketni, 
Pennsylvania  Milk."  lie  described |^ 
Federal  Relief  Act  as  an  importuiib 
toward  improving  the  price  diiry^ 
receive  for  their  milk. 

Probably  the  outstanding  featuredtvn 
the  afternoon  session  was  the  hay  kU 
D  I  I.  Bailey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dir 
f-lxtension  at  the  college  diaciuied  h 
various  methods  of  sterilizinj  4n 
utensils  an-1  their  relative  values.  \ 
last  feature  of  the  day  was  a  diiciMi 
of  the  "Newer  Knowledge  in  Dtiryi^ 
by  Dr.  S.  I .  Bechdel,  Professor  ol  CWi 
Production. 

J  If  Weaver,  State  College,  PenHgk 
nia  and  Lewis  Walls,  Martinsburg,  Pe» 
sylvania  won  the  log  sawing  contol^ 
sawing  through  a  19  inch  red  oaklofi 
58 V4  seconds.  Mrs.  Harold  Bnnpr. 
Smullton.  Pa.,  was  the  winner  ii  Ik 
turkey  weight  guessing  contest.  T  A 
Neal,  Martinsburg,  Pa  .  won  the  »k: 
guessing  contest  Rudy  Yoder,  Beiienlt 
Pa  ,  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  wet 
seed  infested  oat  guessing  contest  \'v 
Click.  Reedsville.  Pa.  and  Joseph  Km 
Larimer,  Pennsylvania,  were  first  in  til 
fertilizer  contests,  and  Kugene  P.  Colje 
and  Charles  F'.  Ulery  were  first  inthetsi 
requirement  guessing  contest. 


rmteH  ItoncU  and  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness therefor  and  give  security  in 
the  form  of  mortgage  or  otherwise  for  the 
payment  thereof. 

Rentals  paid  by  the  lessee  to  the  asso- 
ciations   shall    be    credited    first    to    the 
payment  of  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing six  percent  on  the  unpaid  balances  of 
the  actual  investment  by  the  association 
in  each  such  lessee,  including  the  cost  of 
""^ed,  provided,  that  such  exceptions       land  repairs  thereof     The  balance  of  such 
*  reservations    will    not    interfere    with       rent  shall  be  credited  to  the  principal  of 
'  ,  uge  of   the  land    for   which   it       such  cost  until  the  whole  thereof  shall  be 

KQuired.  Improvements  and  build-  paid,  at  which  time  the  association!  shall 
—  which  may  be  required  for  the  proper  execute  and  deliver  a  deed  conveying  a 
.niaition  of  these  lands  may  be  erected       fee  simple  title  to  such  plot  of  the  lessee 

nd/oi  his  I 


who  urged  the  use  of  proven  sire. who  J^ad  by  »•"  ''»«>c'»"°"«  "  ^"'**  *"""' 
increased  the  production  of  their d*dL  mCl  f*!'*'  f*"""- 

The  associations    may    purchase    land 

jaa  which   the   ownership    of    minerals, 

-loroil  and  the  right  to  mine  and  drill 

remove  the  same  have  been  excepted 

hich     water     rights,     timber 


wor 

Of  from    w 

,,bu  or  other  rights  have  been  excepted 


Future  Farmers  to 

Meet  at  Penn  State 

Future  l"armers'  Week  at  the  P« 
sylvania  State  College  has  been  scheduk 
for  August  14  to  17,  W.  F.  Hall,  oltki 
agricultural  education  department,  11 
nounces. 

Several  hundred  students  of  vocatifd 
agriculture  will  attend.  State-wide  » 
tests  in  livestock,  dairy,  and  pouiP 
judging  will  be  conducted.  Winnen  *' 
be  selected  for  participation  in  nati* 
contests. 

In  the  public  speaking  contest,  tk 
winning  participant  will  represent  ran 
sylvania  in  the  northeastern  states  repose 
contest.  There  will  also  be  a  fam  » 
chanics  contest. 

The  annual  conference  for  8uper>^'"' 
vocational  agriculture,  previously  1"° 
at  Eagles  Mere,  will  be  an  activity* 
Future  Farmers  Week  this  year  Subi«t 
matter  instruction  and  training  in  method! 
of  instruction  will  be  given  by  speos"" 
of  the  college  and  members  of  the  •ts" 
the  State  Department  of  Public  instrw 
tion. 


« constructed  by  the  associations. 
Emergency  Relief  Farms 

Cooperative     agricultural     associations 

Wjuinng  lands   for    utilization    as   State 

aergcncy  relief  farms  may  divide  such 

ysinto  plots  of  tillable  land  and  wood- 

Ittt  and  lease   such    ploU    to    heads   of 

aemployed  families,  resident  in  the  State, 

dnare  capable  of  tilling  same  and  who 

lit  tt  the  time  receiving  aid  from  public 

Mices,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  ten  percent 

if  cost.    The  associations   may   build  or 

n/ta  a  dwelling  house  and  a  bam  and 

gther  conveniences  on  each  of  these  plots 

lid  dig  or  drill  a  well  thereon,  provided 

tkt  the  cost  of  no  single   plot   together 

»ith  unprovements   thereon   shall   exceed 

mdve  hundred   dollars.      The    lessee   of 

adi  plot  shall  till  the  soil,    keep   fences 

ltd  improvements    in    repair,    keep    the 

Wildings  insured  in  an  amount  equal  to 

lieir  cost    to    the    associations    and    in 

tdditwn  to  the   payment    of    rent,    shall 

ifte  to  pay  the  taxes.    The  associations 

uy  tt  the  request  of  any  lessee  furnish 

Mceatary    farm    implements,     seed     and 

(ftihzers  to  properly  plant  and  cultivate 

•idi  plot  and   also    furnish    livestock    to 

wh  lessee  upon  request. 

The   associations     are     authorized     to 

IwTow  money   from   the   Reconstruction 


ana/ 01  his  heirs. 

The  associations  may  adopt  and  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  covering 
the  failure  by  the  lessees  to  perform  the 
duties  required  ol  them  under  this  act 
and  such  rules  shall  be  embodied  in  the 
contract  or  lease  and  shall  be  binding  on 
the  lessee. 

Local  Initiative  Necessary 
Cooperative  agricultural  associations 
may  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  five  per- 
sons engaged  in  agriculture  antl  charters 
for  such  organizations  may  be  procured 
after  following  the  procedures  outlined  in 
cooperative  act  of  June  12.  1919  or  the 
act  of  April  30.  1929.  through  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
I  larrisburg.  Pa. 

No  funds  were  specifically  appropriated 
by  this  act  to  assist  in  the  formation  and 
supervision  of  these  associations,  and  no 
Department  of  the  State  Government  was 
given  any  direct  responsibility  in  the 
project.  Taking  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  therefore,  becomes 
largely  a  matter  of  local  initiative  and 
action.  Information  on  procedure  in 
forming  cooperative  associations  can  be 
secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
Department  ol  Agriculture,  1  larrisburg. 
Pa. 


Famous  Duck 

Returns  Again 

A  female  mallard  (No.  555414).  that 
for  each  of  the  last  6  years  has  nestwJ  in  a 
box  on  the  roof  of  a  barn  in  Nebraska,  is 
back  again  this  year,  according  to  reports 
to  the  Biological  Survey,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  wild  duck  has  set  up  a  record  for 
escaping  the  guns  of  hunters  and  for  re- 
turning 10  iiic  same  BiiiA.  to  KCit  z\'Z':y 
year  She  returned  with  almost  clocklike 
regularity  for  )  years  arriving  March  12, 
1928;  March  10,  1929;  and  March  II, 
1930.  In  19} I  she  came  on  April  9.  and 
last  year  on  f'ebruary  21  This  year  she 
returned  to  the  old  schedule,  March   12. 

This  duck  was  banded  November  29, 
1927,  by  I'  J  Keller,  on  his  game  refuge 
at  Antioch,  Nebr  ,  and  has  returned  each 
year  and  nested  in  the  box  on  his  barn 
roof.  She  usually  raises  two  broods  of 
ducklings.  This  year  the  eggs  were  all 
runts,  and  would  not  have  hatched,  s<j 
Mr  Keller  substituted  a  set  of  normal 
wild-duck  eggs  She  is  known  to  have 
reared  more  than   100  ducks 

Officials  of  the  Biological  Survey  have 
advanced  the  suggestion  that  should 
Mallard  No.  555414  finally  fall  before  a 
duck  hunter,  she  be  mounted  and  pre- 
sented to  Mr  Keller.  1  ler  original  band, 
while  still  legible,  shows  the  effect  of  the 
6  years'  wear,  so  Mr.  Keller  placed  a  new 
band  on  her  other  foot  this  spring  Now 
she  carries  two  bands  and  the  number  of 
the  new  one  is  A604I09. 


Day  by  Day  in  the  Association  Offices 


To  keep  the  bluegrass  vigorous,  w 
tilizers  should  be  applied  in  early  •f"' 
and  early  fall,  when  bluegrass  makes* 


ftf 


growth.     Midsummer  applications 
encourage  the  crabgrass.    A  complex 
tilizer  high   in  nitrogen,  such  as  » 
recommended. 


Aday's  work  in  the  offices  of  the  Inter- 
^te  Milk  Producers'  Association  in 
''liiyelphia.  covers  a  very  wide  range  of 
IKoUons,  in  addition  to  current  detail 
wk. 
While  most  of  this  work  is  taken  care 
I"  in  the  various  departmental  branches, 
■di  tt  the  Sales  department,  the  Field 
^  Test  department,  the  Statistical  de- 
!»rtn>«t,  the  Quality  Control  depart- 
*»t,  and  others,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
"Wrkof  a  general  nature  that  is  shared 
''y  the  various  departmental  heads. 

■he  general  office  work  of  the  Associa- 

"*■  is  largely  of  a   special   nature.      Its 

*'*rtment    in    charge    of     membership. 

"*.  from  its  records  present  every  detail 

wch  individual    members    record,    his 

"••t averages,  his  production,  his  sanitary 

'""Ms,  and  many  of  the  various  details 

have  to  do  with  his  production  and 

'*'l«ting  program. 

'"the  Field  and  Test  department,   in 

'*'*  ^  records  of  members'  butter  fat 

'  '"'"•■   production    records    such    as 

Peratureof  milkdelivered  are  recorded. 

*wrdt  and  reports  on  marketing  pro- 

""».  both  within  and  without  the  area 

"«">»intained  and  are  on  file,  as  are  also 

of  competitive   programs    having 

^  with  th«  purchase  and  sale  of  milk. 


both  within  and  without  the  territory. 
One  can  scarcely  realize  the  volume  of 
attention  that  must  be  given  these  pro- 
gram problems,  the  research  work. 

Records  on  file  include  in  detail  every 
dairymens'  milk  production,  in  many 
cases  of  years  standing.  His  cow  popula- 
tion, his  sanitary  records,  his  shipping 
movements.  In  fact,  every  detail  of  his 
business,  as  transacted  through  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

From  these  records  statistical  reports  of 
each  producer  are  prepared  and  are  avail- 
able for  reference  at  any  time.  From 
these  statistics  probable  trends  of  the 
market  can  be  forecast  and  conditions  in 
the  various  territories  in  the  milk  shed 
studied.  Various  records  as  to  the  con- 
sumptive trend,  as  far  as  milk  is  concerned 
have  been  completed,  and  filed,  as  have 
also  much  information  of  u  general  nature 
that  may  have  a  bearing  on  past,  present 
and  future  marketing  conditions. 

In  fact,  the  Association  can,  in  a 
reasonable  time,  equip  itself  to  cope  with 
any  problem,  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  milk  marketing  problems,  within  its 
territory,  largely  from  its  own  files,  and 
being  in  such  a  position,  is  able  to  act 
promptly  on  any  phase  of  the  marketing 
problems  that  may  arise. 


Legal  Bushel  Weights 

In  Pennsylvania 

In  response  to  numerous  requests,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
publishes    the    following    compilation    of 

legal  bushel  weights  now  in  force  in  the 
Commonwealth  as  provided  in  the  Act  of 
July  24,  1913.  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments: 

Fruit 

Puunda 

Applea      .  . -jj 

Apples,  dried                ^' 

C'herriea.  with  ■temi ^6 

(  herriei.  stemniad 64 

(  lanbernen              " 

C'urmnts            ,..,.. W 

Goooebarnca *•* 

Grapen *» 

Pearho                                    ■♦» 

Peathe..  driwl  (|««led)       «» 

Peaches,  dried  (unpeeled)    31 

Pear. 5" 

Pluma    fr» 

(.^uincea ■  ^ 

Kaipbcrriea 48 

Strawberries 4" 

Vagetabica 

Deans,  dried                        W 

Heans.  castor  (shelled) 46 

Beets           56 

Cabbage       *« 

Carrots      i<) 

Cucumbers 46 

Horseradish *" 

Onions 40 

Onion  seta ^S 

Parsnips     ^0 

Peas,  green  (unshellod) 28 

PeaN,  dried                           oO 

Potatoes            60 

Potatoes,  sweet '4 

Rutabagas 60 

Spinach '  * 

Tomatoes '6 

Turnips   .        '6 

Grain  and  Grain  Faeda 

Barley 48 

Bran 20 

Buckwheat 48 

Corn.  ahFlled         i6 

(  orn.  ear  (husliad) 7U 

Corn,  meal '0 

Hominy 60 

Oats 32 

Rice,  rough 4S 

Rye            i6 

Rye  meal < '0 

Shorts 20 

.SrM^lt 40 

Wheat 60 

Grasaaa,  Forage,  ate. 

Alfalfa  seed              60 

filue  grass  seed ...  14 

Broom  corn  seed ^0 

Clover  seetl .  60 

Ilea  seed 46 

Hemp  seed 44 

Herd's  grass.  .  .     4S 

Hungarian  grass  seed 40 

Kaffir  corn 46 

Lentils 60 

l.inseed         46 

Millet            40 

Orchard  graaa  aaed 14 

Rape  SMd 50 


Proper  Cooperation 

Has  Real  Value 

In  many  cases  prwlucers  are  disposed 
to  criticize  their  marketing  agencies  but 
the  leaders  have  had  long  experience  in 
the  marketing  problems  and  must  weigh 
every  angle  of  the  situation  before  intro- 
ducing and  carrying  out  new  programs 

The  great  marketing  program  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
wi..  not  built  un  in  a  dav  and  cannot  be 
changed  in  a  day  unless  it  be  to  the 
detriment  of  many  of  its  producers.  A 
false  move  at  any  time  may  re<)uire  years 
of  effort  to  correct  and  usually  it  is  the 
farmer  who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
unfavorable  movement. 

In  these  day.H  it  rev|uire>i  the  closest 
kind  of  cooperation  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result  Cooperation  among  the 
individual  membership,  coofieration  among 
the  various  groups  of  members,  or  local 
units,  if  you  please,  and  cooperation 
among  the  cooperative  agen<  if«  them 
selves. 

Truly  all  these  things  can  not  be  done 
in  a  day.  a  week  or  a  month,  but  they  must 
be  done  if  the  welfare  of  the  cooperative 
membership  on  the  whole  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

A  bargaining  organization  has  two  prime 
functions  to  consider  in  the  conduct  of 
its  business  It  must  consider  fully  the 
welfare  of  iu  membership  not  merely 
as  individuals,  but  as  a  whole  and  it  must 
consider  the  welfare  of  its  distributors 
those  who  purchase,  process  and  distribute 
milk  to  the  consuming  public. 

F.ach  of  these  two  great  parties  have 
rights  and  privileges  each  are  endeavor- 
ing to  conduct  their  business  from  a  profit 
making  standpoint.  There  are  differences 
and  still  more  differences  but  these  can 
usually  be  ironed  out  when  all  the  facts  in 
the  case  are  brought  out  and  the  cards 
laid,  face  up,  on  the  table 

But  there  is  a  new  menuce  which  has 
entered  the  field  the  unorganized  pro- 
ducer and  the  non  cooperating  distributor. 
This  is  the  problem  that  should  have  our 
particular  attention  In  most  cases  it  is 
the  unorganized  producer  or  the  non 
cooperating  distributor  that  breaks  down 
the  price  structure  of  the  organized 
producer  and  distributos. 

Price  concestions,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  producer  or  the  distributor  lead 
toward  most  dangerous  practices.  Prac- 
tices under  which  both  parties  may  result 
in  financial  ruin  and  often  tear  down  with 
them  all  the  efforts  that  have  gone  toward 
the  upbuilding  of  a  good  sound  business 
program  which  may  have  been  enjoyed 
for  years. 

In  these  days  of  stress  some  producers 
— occasionally  those  who  have  heretofore 
exhibited  the  soundest  judgment,  have 
gone  astray.  Their  grievances  largely 
imaginary  have  been  taken  up  by  others 
— whose  judgment  may  not  be  entirely 
sound,  largely  because  of  their  lack  of 
information  and  some  unsound  program 
may  be  launched  it  may  gather  momen- 
tum but  in  most  cases  it  leads  to  a  bitter 
end — with  money  losses  and  failure  for 
all. 

The  best  success  in  the  end  is  through 
cooperative  effort  with  fair  play  and 
fair  dealing  for  all.  But,  such  an  end 
requires  close  study  and  careful  leadership 
•and  a  willingness  to  be  led  so  often  the 
stumbling  block  in  cooperative  work. 

Let  the  membership  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  stand  as  one 
man  in  the  support  of  a  movement  which 
will  bring  them  ultimately  out  of  the 
deprctssed  condition  in  which  the  dairyman 
finds  himself  today. 

Uncle  Ab  says  that  if  you  know  how 
to  spend  your  time  you  need  not  worry 
much  about  how  you  spend  your  money. 
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WARNE 
LIME 

for  all  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

PHIl  ADIiLPHIA 

COWS 

For  Sale 

I  can  furnish  at  all  times  fancy, 
high-grade  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Ohio,  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
cows,  1st  and  2nd  calf  heifers,  from 
modified  accredited  areas  and  abor- 
tion tested,  to  freshen  in  10  to  30  days, 
and  all  A-No.  I  stock  in  carlots,  and 
ship  from  above  points,  frieght  pre- 
paid at  lowest  prices  ever  quoted,  and 
you  pay  for  cows  at  arrival  if  satisfied. 
Every  cow  guaranteed  as  represented. 

Can  also  furnish  fancy,  high-grade 
accredited  N.  Y.  State  cows  in  any 
number. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Any  fur- 
ther information  will  be  cheerfully 
given. 

All  breeds  of  rams  and  ewes. 

LEWIS  H.  FURGASON 

WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 


•A. 

Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
BELL  PHONE  N^  1 


Cheap   Printing    for  Dairymen 

Letterheads,  Statements,  Invoices, 
Circulars,  Cards,  Labels. 

Price  for  Standard  Bond  Paper 

1000     $2.00 
5000    $6.00 

Write  for  samples  and  complete 
quotations. 

DAVID  NICHOLS  &  CO. 

KINGSTON,  GEORGIA 


It  may  seem  to  be  pretty  difficult  to 
solve  every  problem  that  comes  to  us  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  I  lowever,  there 
may  be  ways  and  means  of  doing  it. 
Maybe  your  neighbor  can  help  you  or 
probably  your  county  agent  may  be  able 
to  solve  your  problems.  If  not,  consult 
the  leaders  of  your  industry,  particularly 
those  in  the  dairy  industry,  if  your  prob- 
lems be  along  dairying  lines. 


Need  Production  Control 
Despite  Price  Advances 

f'armers  are  asking,  "What  about  the 
present  price  level  of  farm  products?  Is 
production  control  necessary  now  that 
farm  prices  are  advancing?" 

Officials  of  the  United  Stites  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  answer  those  ques- 
tions this  way:  "Inflation  alone  will  not 
restore  the  pre-war  purchasing  power  of 
the  over-produced  commodities  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  hogs,  rice,  and  tobacco. 
The  increases  (in  prices  since  the  first 
part  of  March)  were  due  in  part  to 
anticipation  of  the  probable  effect  of 
general  inflationary  measures,  and  in 
part  to  anticipation  of  the  effect  of  pro- 
duction adjustments  possible  under  the 
new  Farm  Act." 

The  Department  officials  say  further, 
"\  iigher  prices  caused  by  inflation  alone 
may  tend  to  increase  production  and  to 
intensify  the  actual  maladjustment  be- 
tween production  and  effective  demand 
for  farm  products.  Desirable  as  a  rise 
in  the  general  price  level  is,  under  exist- 
ing conditions  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  production  control  unless  and  until 
our  normal  markets  are  restored." 

And  Secretary  Wallace  adds  this  final 
word,  "Without  controlled  production, 
no  price-lifting  effort  can  possibly  work; 
because  if  there  is  no  control  of  produc- 
tion, the  better  price  increases  the  next 
year's  planting,  and  the  greater  harvest 
wrecks  the  price." 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  St., 

PhiUJelphia,  Pa. 

Kepreitenting  over  22.000  Dairy  [''armcrH 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

OFFICERS 

\\    \).  Allebach.  Premdent 

I'rederick  Shangle,  Vice  President 

I.  R.  /olIcfH.  Secretary 

August  A.  Miller.  AsBiatant  Secretary 

Kouert  I'.  Brinton.  I'reaaurer 

r.  M     Twining,  Asatatant  Treasurer 

Botrd  of  Director* 

11.  O.  Allebach,  Trdppe.  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
S.  K.  AndrewH.  Hurlnrk.  I>(ircne»ter  Co..  Md. 
J.  H.  Bennetch,  Sheridan.  R.  D..  Lebanon  Co.. 

Pa. 
Ira  J.  Book.  Strasburg.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Fred.  Bleiler.  Lynville.  Leh-gh  Cu  .  Pa. 
Robert  }•'.  Brinto  i.  Wett  Chenter.  Chester  Co.. 

Pa. 
H.  W.  Cook.  New   rk.  New  Cat. lie  Co..  Del. 
K.  H.  Don  »vdn.  Smyrna    R    \)..  Kent  Co..  Del. 
K.   Nelson  Jamea,  Rising  Sun.  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 
J.  W.  Keith.  CentefV.He.  t.^jeen  Annes  Co..  Md. 
A.   R.  Marvel.  F.  iston.  Talbot  Co..  Md. 
Wni.  Mendenhall.  Downingtown.  Chester  Co., 

Pa. 
I.  V.  Otto.  Carlisle.  R    D  .  Cuml>erUnd  Co..  Pa. 
Chester  M.  CrosK,   Manchester,   York   Co.,    Pa. 
C.  F.  Preston.  Nottingham.  R.  D..  Chester  C^o.. 

Pa 
Albert  Sarig.  Bowers.  Berks  Co..  Pa. 
John  Carvel  Sutton.   Kennedyville.    Kent   Co.. 

Md. 
Iredenck  Shangle.   Trenton.  R.  D.,  Mercer  Co.. 

N.J. 
C  C.  Tallman.  Mount  Holly,  Burlington  Co., 

N.J. 

R     I.    ruMHCy,  Hollifiaynljurg.  BUir  Co..  Pa. 
Harry  B   Stewart,  Alexandria,  Huntington  Co.. 

Pa. 
M.  L    Stitl.  Spruce  H.ll.  Juanita  Co..  Pa. 
S.  U    Troutman,  Bedford.  R.  D  .  Bedford  C,  . 

P.. 
F.   M.  Twining.  Newtown.  Buckti  Co..  Pa. 
F.  P.  Willit.    Ward.  Delaware  Co  ,   Pa 
A.    B.    Waddmgton.    Woo<Jtitown.    Salem    C>.. 

N.J. 
B    H    Welly,  Wayneal>oro.  Franklin  Co  .  Pa 

Executive  Committee 

H.  I)    Allelidch.  Cfiairman 
f*'redertrlK  Shangle  A.  B.  Waddington 

F.  P.  Willit.  K.  Nelson  Jame« 

R     I.  TuHsey  A.  K.  Marvel 

I'..  H.  Donovan 


Milk  Control  Course 

At  Penn  State  Ends 

Fourteen  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
second  annual  short  course  for  directors 
of  milk  control  laboratories  which  has 
just  closed  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  Professor  F.  J.  Doan,  of  the  dairy 
manufacturing  stafT,  reports. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  the  more  theories 
he  reads  about  things  that  need  to  be 
done,  the  leas  he  feels  like  doing  them. 
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,rm  Radio*  Increase 

Despite  Depression 

t  of  every  three  farm  families  in 

^^yWnia  now  has  a  radio,  accord.ng 

Te  latest  estimates  of   the  .State  IJe- 

'     ^t  of  Agriculture. 

■^  «timatcs  show  that   56,710  farms 

^wealth,  have  radios. 

^placeeaci.  ,"-     - 


on  the  subiect 


TUCULAC  CC€LINe 

INCI^EASES     PCOriTS 


'T^UBULAR  cooling  and  aeration  of  milk  means  better  milk  improva 
■'-'flavor  safeguards  against  souring.  "Rejects"  are  avi>i(le(l.  Losses  are 
avoided.  And  in  those  sections  where  milk  is  graded  the  |)ro|)erly  cooled 
and  aerated  product  brings  a  better  price.  Aiul  ;i  good  tubular  cooler  doesn't 
cost  you  a  lot  of  money.  An  Oriolf  Grnuine  Tubular  Cooler,  Model  A,  35 
gals,  an  hour,  will  cost  you  only  $26.0()  -Model  M,  .SU  gals,  an  hour,  only 
$.?1.00,  plus  trans|K)rtation  charges.  Oriole  Tubular  Coolers  h.ivc  always 
l)een  [Kjpular  with  dairymen.  No  soldered,  hard-to-cloan  ctiriicrs  between 
tubes  -swinging  spout  —ten  \]/i"  tubes,  with  big  return  bends  give  wonderful 
cooling  capacity —improved  trough  -strongly  built  light  weight.  .\\\  tht 
cooling  efHciency  of  big  coolers  in  coolers  of  just  the  right  sizes  and  capacities 
for  your  dairy.     Write  for  literature. 

CriERRY-BURRELL   CoRFORATIOFI 

Philadelphia,  2324  Market  St.  Pittsburgh,  1139  Penn  Aye. 

Baltimore,  Russell  &  Ostend  Sts. 


An  increase  has 

iras  collected  in 
M  The  estimates  by  years  are:  lV/4, 
J'  ,923,  18,225-,  1926,  2I,6W;  1927, 
2:  1928,  35,46();  1929,  42,050;  1930, 
SJtf!  1931.  52.900;  1932.55,330;  193?. 

Vile  the  increase  during  the  past  year 
i„been  relatively  less  than  for  any  other 


Miliar  per" 


lod   on 


record,    the    trend 


1933  on  I 
,  reported 


RIDS  Y0iJRi4/rr|\c 

lAWM  OF  TTlltl/3 


'^'      Here's  a  new  chemical  discovery  thatab- 

solutely  RIDS  YOUR  LAWN  of  dande 

lions,  buckhorn,  plantain,  dock,  thistle  ami 

other  tap-rooted  and  crown-rooted  WEEDS 

over  night.  Quick  and  positive  action. 

WEED-TOX 


DOES  NOT  HARM 
REST  OF  LAWN 


>  V.  ft  M.  Producti  Co. 
I  222  W.A.,  Calnburg,  MIclt. 

Encloted  is  $1.  Please 


send  m?  I  IiotlleWEED- 


Eatily  and  quickly  applied  without  injury  to  grass  or 
other  desirable  vegetation,  but  is  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED  TO  KILL  WEEDS,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  revive,  even  after  only  one  application. 

WEEDS  GO  IN  24  HOURS 

One  dollar  bottle  it  sufficient  to  rid  the  average  size     |  ^OX  with  applicator, 
lawn  of  theae  weeds.  Sent  complete  with  applicator  and 
full  instructions.    No  mixing — no  fixing — no  sprayer — 
nothing  else  to  buy. 

V.  *  M.  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
222  Wr.  A.,  GaUsburs,  Michigan 


ONE      - 
DROPdoei, 
the  WORK 


I  Name 


I 


'  Address 


The  Hog  Surplus 

Unlike  t!ie  excesse.s  of  some  other  com- 
moditis.1,  the  excess  of  hogs  in  the  home 
market  has  not  been  piling  up  in  ware- 
house!. Ratlier,  it  is  actually  being  con- 
sumed. Pork  is  a  relatively  perishable 
product,  and  is  moved  through  to  the 
consumer  as  ra[}idly  as  possible  for  what- 
ever price  it  will  bring.  Some  parts  of 
the  carcass  may  be  cured  and  placed  in 
storage,  but  there  has  not  been  the  normal 
accumulation  of  new  stocks  for  some 
time  because  packers  have  feared  a  loss 
in  such  bperutions. 

Storage  stocks  of  pork  on  May  I,  1933, 
were  21  percent  smaller  than  those  of  a 
yeir  earlier,  according  to  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Lard  stocks 
wjre  35  percent  smaller  and  the  smallest 
on  record  for  that  date.  The  total  reduc- 
tion of  pork  and  lard  stocks  from  those  of 
a  yeiir  earlier  was  equivalent  to  about 
1.300,000  head  of  market-weight  hogs. 
This  large  quantity  has  been  shoved  on 
the  market. 


Leafy  Alfalfa  Is  Best 

The  percent. igc  of  leuves  as  compt* 
to  stems  is  one  of  tlie  factors  to  whiO 
an  inspector  and  gr.ider  of  alfalfa  M! 
gives  particular  attention  A  high  ?«>• 
|:ortion  of  leivcs  is  tlie  most  imporM' 
single  indication  of  cfuality.  This  i'  '*■ 
cause  the  leaves  of  alfiilfa  carry  >l>«' 
three  times  us  much  protein  in  proP"' 
tion  to  their  weight  as  the  steitu  i» 
Protein  is  the  most  expensive  and  m«' 
valuable  part  of  alfafa  hay,  and  luj 
cured  to  retain  a  large  proportion  o'  * 
leaves  is  worth  more  and  deserve*  "« 
higher  grade.  The  hay  grades,  as  if^ 
by  the  United  States  Department  »i 
Agriculture,  are  designed  to  reflect  W" 
market  values  and  consequently  the  all*' 
grades  emphasize  leafmess. 

Uncle  Ab  says  he  doei  not  know  whetliC 
happy  folks  are  lucky,  or  lucky  ioVa*" 
happy:  but  that  happiness  ai>d  '"'^  "^ 
together. 


^j(ly  toward  more  rural  radios  m  all 
^xm  dwP't'  '^'=  depression.  Almost 
.numy  fa""  *><""*"  "'"*'  *"'^*"  '"'"''"''  "" 
jiphones. 

The  preliminary  estimates  as  of  January 
number  of  farms  having  radios, 
by  counties  as  follows: 
870;  Allegheny,  1.320;  Armstrong, 
JOO  Beaver,  940;  Bedford,  S7();  Berks, 
llio!  Blair,  370;  Bradford.  1,460;  Bucks. 
'rtO;  Butler,  1.250. 

"Cwnbria.  740;  Cameron,  50;  CarlKin, 
50  Centre,  370;  Chester,  2,210;  Clarion, 
(joi Clearfield,  540;  Clinton,  270;  Colum- 
t,. 740;  Crawford,  l,4»0. 

Cumberland,  740;  Dauphin,  690;  Dela- 
«, 420;  Elk,  180;  Fine,  1.630;  Fayette. 
«;  Forest,  90;  Franklin,  700;  Fulton. 
S;  Greene,  890. 

Huntingdon.  330;  Indiana,  950;  Jeffer- 
«,  310;  Juanita,  300;  Lackawanna,  460; 
jKMter.  2,120;  Lawrence,  780;  Lebanon. 
D;  Lehigh,  1,370;  Luzerne,  870. 

Lvcoming,  810;  McKean,  340;  Mercer, 

.>«);  Mifflin,  240;  Monroe,  510;  Mont- 
(onery,  1.530;  Montour,  260;  Northamp- 
tm,  1,260;  Northumberland,  600;  Perry. 
Id 

Py«delphia,  200;  Pike.  230;  Potter, 
«l; Schuylkill,  650;  Snyder,  250;  Somer- 
Kt.  1,250;  Sullivan,    240;    Susquehanna, 

220; Tioga,  1,030;  Union.  401. 

Venango,  760;  Warren,  670;  Washing 
»,  1,770;  Wayne,  1,330;  Westmoreland. 

MO;  Wyoming,  460;  York,  1.980. 


Club  Member  Makes 

Money  on  Potatoes 

li  four  out  of  five  years  Maurice  Getz, 
*4idub  member  of  Albrightsville,  Carbon 
cooty,  grew  more  than  400  bushels  of 
potatoes  an  acre  He  attributes  his  suc- 
w  to  practices  recommended  by  the 
Pamiylvania  State  College  agricultural 
ataiion  service. 

In  1927  Getz  produced  440  bushels  on 
»i«ndy  loam  soil.  A  heavy  clover  sod 
"M  plowed  under  and  1 200  pounds  of 
'10-5  fertilizer  applied  in  the  row  at 
jlaoting  time.  Disease-free  Michigan 
wd  was  planted. 

The  following  year  Maurice  grew  372 
^heU  Wet  weather  interfered.  In  1929 
*«  pew  442  bushels,  the  next  year  456, 
"Kim  1931  he  produced  409  bushels. 

In  the  five  years  Getz  realized  $1404.63 
'*»*«  expenses  on  his  crops  despite  low 
»«» two  years  "This  shows  that  pota 
'*«  are  profitable",  he  comments,  "if 
'^  are  grown  intensively  and  the  yield 
'  kept  above  the  average.      This  can   be 

**eonly  by  following  the  proper  methods 

""•pving  them  the  best  care." 

Twice  Removed 

^ovie  Director:  "Unmarried?" 
Micant:  "Twice." 

— Carnegie  Tech  Puppet. 

^ncle  Ab  says  that  some  of  the  things 
nears    ascribed    as     horse    sense     are 
"'^h  hard  on  the  horse. 


To  Every  Reader 

of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  should 
be  perpetually  reminded  that  about  all 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  which  includes 
those  necessities  which  we  require  to  use 
in  exchange  for  luxuries,  come  from  the 
earin,  and  trial  tiie  iimsi  iiiii«»i  mm  minKn 
which  reaches  u»  from  the  earth  are  the 
products  produced  through  the  Dairy 
Industry. 

The  public  should  know  that  the 
farmers  of  the  nation  do  not  hoard  their 
profits.  That  today  they  .stand  ready  to 
pledge  any  profit  they  are  allowed  to 
make  over  the  cost  of  production  to  an 
amount  in  excess  of  ten  billions  of  dollars. 
That  they  will  s|>end  these  billions  of 
dollars  for  necessities  only.  That  they  will 
give  the  manufacturers  and  prwlucers 
this  money  for  repairs  to  e<)uij)ment  and 
replacing  that  worn  out,  for  paint,  wire, 
machinery,  live  stock,  seed  and  the  hun- 
dre<Js  of  things  which  go  to  make  up  a 
moderately  well-equipped  farm. 

Let  the  public  figure  it  out  for  them 
selves.  Let  them  figure  that  each  farmer 
will  not  spend  less  than  $I,(XX),  and  for 
necessities  only,  and  let  them  multiply 
this  by  the  nuinlwr  of  farmers,  and  they 
will  readily  fall  in  line  to  help  the  farmer 
to  earn  a  profit  which  will  earn  a  profit 
to  every  other  industry  in  the  country. 
Very  truly  yours. 

HoRACK  M.  Dobbins, 
General  Manager. 

BrOADWOOD  I  loTEL. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Advt. 


District  Survey  Shows 

Social  Life  of  People 

Results  of  a  social  study  of  the  Union- 
ville  Consolidated  School  District  in 
Chester  County  have  been  published  in 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  agricultural  experiment 
station.  W.  V.  Dennis,  professor  of  rural 
sociology,  is  the  author. 

It  was  found  in  the  survey  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  social  contacU  of 
both  adults  and  young  people  were  made 
outside  the  four  townships  of  the  Union- 
ville  area.  This  was  due,  in  part,  to  the 
existence  of  several  trade  and  commercial 
recreation  centers  easily  accessible  to  all 
families. 

Major  institutions  of  the  community 
were  attended  and  supported  by  a  small 
percentage  of  the  population,  drawn 
mainly  from  the  families  of  the  farm 
ofyners  and  those  of  the  retired  and  pro- 
fessional classes. 

The  church  was  the  only  institution 
that  included  any  considerable  number  of 
people;  its  direct  influence  on  the  youth, 
however,  as  measured  by  their  church 
and  Sunday  School  attendance,  was  very 
limited 

Both  the  adults  and  the  youth  in  the 
families  of  farm  tenants  and  lalxirers  had 
very  little  share  in  the  organized  social 
life  of  the  community. 

The  number  of  organizations  for  young 
people  was  .small,  and  their  enrollment  was 
recruited  mostly  from  the  families  of  farm 
owners. 

Owners  of  automobiles  made  more 
contacts  than  those  who  had  no  car. 
■  The  use  of  the  automobile,  however,  de- 
finitely increased  the  percentage  of  im- 
personal, out-of  the-community  contacts. 
The  uni<|ue  position  of  the  Unionville 
Consolidated  .School,  its  excellent  equip 
ment,  and  its  corps  of  trained  teachers 
gave  to  this  institution  great  potentiali 
ties  for  meeting  community 
shaping  community  ideals. 


ids    and 


siirvev  ol  the  records 
of  the  hcaltli  classes  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  wSchools  made  hy  Fred  V. 
Lininger,  Ph.D.,  of  Uie  Pennsylvania 
Slate  College  and  published  in  the 
June  1933  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health  states: — 

**A  higher  percentage  of  those 
who  received  milk  at  school 
were  reported  to  have  im- 
proved in  scholarship  than 
was  found  for  other  groups'*. 

The  Dairy  Council  is  aiding  in 
teaching  city  children  the  importance 
of  drinking  milk  for  heaUh. 

During  the  past  year  the 
Dairy  Council  has  carried  its 
milk  message  into  practically 
each  grade  of  the  217  schools 
in    the   city    of    Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy    Council 

219    North    Broad    Street 
Phila.,  Pa. 
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25% 
SAVINGS 


SECURITY 


100% 
PROTECTlOn 


RATES  25%  to  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES- 

THAT'S  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU 

KJq  <>.^»n«nnkil«  n\unmr  ran   nffofc!    th**  t^v^rnvraoranf   rixlc   nf   hftinS    UnprotCCtecl. 

A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.  And  the  future,  too.  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  reliable  autooiobilt 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands. 

Learn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  a.e  ^or  your  car;  you  will  realize  that  a  single  accident  may  cost  you  more  than  you, 
premium  for  ten  years. 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy 
covering  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  a 
saving  of  25%  to  30%.  Truck  Insurance  at  a 
23%  saving. 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has 
made  a  net  ga.n  of  53%  in  pre- 
mium writings  for  1932  over   1931 


COMPENSATION 

Our  Workman's  Compensation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employee  and  has  declared  a  15%  dividened  for 
1932  on  Commercial  risks  and  5%  on  sawmilling 
and  coal  mining — nothing  on  quarrying 


P 


INTER-STATE 


STiiTMSNTHLY  IN  THB  INTEREST  OF  THR  DAIKY  HAKMER  BY  THH  INI^^aJlg- 


,.^.  \l)Jl«<^  ^ 

■8^  ..^UCEKS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc^ 


SEE  ANY  OF  OUR  LOCAL  AGENTS-THERE  IS  ONE  LOCATED  NEAR  YOU 

Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


West  Chester,  Pa.  and  Philadelphia,  Pa..  August,  1953 


CLIP    THIS    AND     MAIL    TODAY— tT    OBLIGATES     YOU     IN     NO  _WAY_ 


PENNSYLVANIA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 
It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever 


GENTLEMEN:  I  am  interested  in 

Compensation  Insurance  -     -     - 
Truck  or  Automobile  Insurance 


D 
D 


Name. 


Address 

"iTREET  AND  NUMBER 

Business Payroll 


CITY  COUNTY 

.Make  of  Car Model. 


Read  the.... 

Milk  Producers' 
Review 


KE|EP    POSTED    ON 
MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Check  Your  Milk  Prices  on  Official 
Quotations — (see  page  5) 

Do  Your  Women  Folks  Read  The 

Home  and  Health  Page  ? 

IT     WILL     INTEREST     THEM 


And  don'tifforget'^the  Advertisements.     Maybe fyou^'can''  save 

iB»y.4   money — and  when  you  do  write  the  advertisers,  tell  them 

you  saw  their  ad  in  the  "Milk  Producers  Review.""    "~" 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

REFRIGERATING 
COMPRESSORS 

Are  Sold   by  Authorized  Dealers  Only 

at  a  Savings  of  25^^  or  More! 


FOR  MILK  COOLING  AND  STORAGE  USES 


Thousiiiuls  ol  tlicsc  sturd.T, 
heav^-  dutv  compressors  art 
in  use  on  tlie  most  modem 
<Iair,v  farms  in  the  East- 
ami  bring  the  highest  recoiB- 
mendatiun  from  dealer  aod 
user.  Verv  economical- 
great  surplus  power— and 
rcmarkalilv  trou  hie  free 
lyowest  delivered  and  initall- 
ed  prices  give  authorized  r»c- 
torv  Dealer  amnie,  substan- 
tial pr.  fit,  l.ut  eliminates  d* 
trihutors'  discount  —  »*« 
your  customer  25  per  cent  or 
morel 

"M&E"  Dairy  Cabinet  Compressor  of  750  to  I  10()  lb.  I.  M.  C.  Others  from 
175  lb.  up.  Complete  with  starter  and  thermo  cutout.  Electric  or  gasonnf 
driven  to  fit  available  power  conditions. 

TerrUori/  open  jor  addilional  aiilhorizrd  dralrrs.  Complete  free  traininf)  t^^ 
Mondaxi,  Tuesdav,  Wednesday  oj  each  week  Jree  at  Philadelphia  plant.  '''■'"' 
wtre,  phone  at  once. 

Seventh  Year  in  Electric  Refrigeration 


MERCHANT6.EVAN5  COMPANY 

CstlSbb    PHI  LADELPHIA,PA.    M.S./J. 


Street  Milk  Samples" 

F.  M.  TWINING 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Field  and  Test 
Department  of  the  Inter-State  M.Ik 
(Queers'  Association  to  make,  from 
j„t  to  time,  a  check  up  on  the  butterfat 
„t5  of  bottled  milk  being  delivered  to 
awumersof  the  Phdudclphia  and  Subur- 

binarea 

Quart  samples  of  different  grades  of  milk 
„ bought  from  the  wagons  of  distributors 
tfd  from  stores  in  various  parts  of  the 
Jtttribution  area. 

A  check-up  made  during  the  last  week 
oijune  1933  showed  the  average  test  of 
)3  samples  of  "A"  grade  milk  to  be 
\V>\%  B  F  and  of  42  samples  of  "B" 
p,de  milk  to  be  3.652%  B.F. 

Only  one  sample  of  "B"  grade  milk 
„i found  to  be  under  the  3.25%  minimum 
le{il  requirement  for  Pennsylvania.  It 
«u  bought  in  a  suburban  territory  and 
Wted3.l5%. 

Farm  Sale  Set  Aside 

The  famous  1  lansel  larm  Sale  of  per- 
lonal  property  in  Bucks  County,  Pa  , 
lut  February,  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
CourU  in  that  county. 

According  to  reports  the  members  of  the 
Bucks  County  Farmers  Protective  Asso- 
cution,  "bought  in"  the  goods.  These 
|oadt.  it  is  stated,  were  never  removed 
from  the  property  and  are  still  in  the  pos- 
mion  of  Mr.  I  ianzel. 

Farm  Prices  Reach 

Best  Level  in  Months 

Prices  paid  farmers  for  agricultural 
products  on  June  15,  readied  tlie  highest 
level  since  last  January 

The  price  jump  was  featured  by  wool 
which  increased  from  a  State-wide  average 
ol  16  cents  to  25  cents  between  May  15 
ind  June  15.  Other  products  for  which 
once  increases  were  reported  include 
com,  oats,  buckwheat,  hogs,  veal  calves, 
•Keep,  lambs,  horses  anJ  butterfat  Slight 
decreases  occurred  in  wheat,  barley,  milk 
cows  and  mules.  The  index  of  dairy 
products  increa.<«cd  from  5b  to  60.  thus 
ralecting  improvement  in  fluid  milk 
prices. 

The  June  15  price.s  with  May  15  and 
prewar  coniparisons  follow: 


Peek  Calls 

Conference  on  Grain 

Price   Situation 

A  national  conference  of  executives  or 
authorized  representatives  of  organized 
groups  in  the  grain  trades  was  called  on 
Monday.  July  24.  by  (ieorge  N  Peck, 
and  Charles  J  Brand,  administrators  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The 
conference  was  held  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  consider  what  steps 
could  be  taken  under  the  Act  to  maintain 
fair  and  stable  grain  prices  for  farmers. 

All  the  principal  organized  interests 
engaged  in  the  marketing  and  handling 
of  grain,  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  hands 
of  the  farmer  until  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer, as  well  as  spokesman  for  those 
engaged  in  grain  futures  operations,  were 
represented. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  steps  that 
could  be  taken  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  with  particular  reference  to 
problems  of  prices  and  marketing  of  grain 
and  grain  products  is  planned. 

Representatives  of  the  trades  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  outline  plans 
that  the  different  groups  or  industries 
already  have  undertaken  They  were 
invited  to  offer  constructive  suggestions 
as  to  prompt  steps  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  to  meet  the  grain  price 
situation 
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Annual  Farm  Outlook 
Conference  to  be  Held 
this  Fall;  Regional  Con- 
ferences Discontinued 

The  annual  national  outlook  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  the  season  I9J3-34,  will  be  held 
this  year  in  Washington,  October  30  to 
November  4,  instead  of  in  the  following 
January  as  in  previous  years. 

The  change  in  the  outlook  program  has 
been  made  after  consultation  with  State 
extension  services  and  experiment  sta- 
tions. The  l-ederal  economy  program  and 
limitations  of  State  funds  have  made  it 
necessary  also  to  curtail  the  program  for 
regional  conferences,  of  which  four  were 
held  last  year  in  the  New  Fngland.  .South- 
ern. Mid  Western,  and  Western  States 

Summer  and  early  fall  outlook  reports 
are  now  being  prepared  by  the  Bureau  ol 
Agricultural  Kconomics,  and  will  l>e  issued 
on  the  following  dates:  poultry  and  eggs, 
July  24:  dairy.  July  31  ;  sheep  and  lambs. 
August  2;  beef  cattle.  August  21;  fall 
grains.  September  4;  hogs.  September  1  I  ; 
feedstuff 8.  September  18. 

Investigation  of 
Bacteria  Content 
of  Milk  at  Grade 

♦♦A"  Plants 

A  committee  has  been  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Louis  F.  Tomey.  Department  of 
Bacteriology.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Chairman;  K.  G.  Landsburg.  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  and 
W.  S  Holmes,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  to  investigate  the 
methods  used  in  computing  bacteria 
reports  in  a  numi)er  of  grade  "A"  milk 
plants  throughout  the  territory.  The 
University  of  Delaware  has  kindly  offered 
this  Committee  the  facilities  of  its  labor- 
atory and  bacteriologist  to  assist  in  this 
work. 


August  Milk  Prices 

3.5%  Test 
Under  agreement  between  the 
Sales  Committte  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  and  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Federal  Covern- 
ment,  the  prices  to  be  paid  pro- 
ducers for  basic  nnilk.  during  Au- 
gust. 1933,  subject  to  a  deduction 
of  4c  per  hundred  pounds  in  ac- 
cordance with  marketing  agree- 
ment submitted  to  Secretary  Wal- 
lace, are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  P.  Q.  B. 
Philadelphia  for  August.  I933,  „„(! 
until  further  advised,  will  be  S2.27 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  4_9  cents 
per  quart. 

Ten  per  cent  of  your  production, 
up  to  and  equal  to  your  established 
basic  quantity,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  at  a  cream 
price.  (If  you  produce  above  your 
established  basic  quantity,  ten  per 
cent  of  your  established  basic 
quantity  will  be  sold  at  a  cream 
price.)  The  price  of  basic  milk 
delivered  at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone.  3.5  per  cent 
fat,  will  be  $1.82  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differen- 
tials and  variations  at  other  mile- 
age  points. 

PRICF  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 
The  cream  price  for  the  month  of 
August  is  baaed  on  the  average  of 
ninety-two  score  New  York  butter, 
plus  5  cents  per  pound  and  this 
amount  multiplied  by  four,  will  be 
the  price  of  four  per  cent  milk  for 
cream  purposes  at  »ll  r.'ceiving 
station  points.  The  F.O.B.  Phila- 
delphia cream  price  will  he  .293 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher 
than  the  receiving  station  cream 
price.  The  four  per  cent  price  less 
20c  will  be  the  3.5?^  price. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
August,  1933.  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter  New  York 
multiplied  by  four,  which  deter- 
mines the  four  per  cent  price.  The 
four  p;r  cent  price  less  20c  will  be 
the  3.5''<y  price. 


No.l4 
to  Save  Dairy  Losses 

L^airyii.in  ci  n  Krci.tly  le^s*  n  n"lk 
losses  during  the  summer.  i.nd  in  fact 
through  out  the  year  by  carefully  .^aiding 
or  sterilizinv!  all  n  ilk  lails.  straineis  and 
niilk  cars. 

A  cart  ful  check  on  tl  e  source  of  bacteria 
in  n.ilk  during  the  summer  shows  that 
III  most  cases  the  great  majority  of  bac- 
l,  ru.  ccn  be  traced  directly  to  tie  milk 
uten.silb  i;nd  to  htraincrs. 

Souring  of  milk  is  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence and  action  of  b.utcria  in  tlie  rnilk. 
Milk  fresh  from  the  cow.  in  most  in- 
stances', contains  very  few  bacteria  and 
it  t'l*-  entrance  of  bacteria  from  outside 
.sources  c;  n  be  prevented  the  keeping 
qualities  <.f  milk  will  l.e  very  much  in- 
creased. 

All  utensils  should  be  immersed  in 
boiling  water  or  subjected  to  live  steam  in 
a  closed  container 

To  jKJur  boiling  water  over  the  utensils 
IS  nut  sufficient  to  destroy  the  bacteria. 

Bacteria  increase  rapidly  at  tempera- 
tures about  60  degrees  I  ahrenlieit,  and 
on  many  dairy  farms  facilities  are  lacking 
to  cool  the  milk  below  this  point  Pre- 
venting bacteria  from  getting  into  milk 
through  hlerilization  of  utensils  is  a  prac- 
tical and  simple  means  of  improving  its 
keeping  qualities,  says  F  B  I'itts.^of 
the  f^ennsylvania  State  College. 

Dr.  King  Named 

U.  S.  Chief  of  Fluid 

Milk  Marketing 

Tlie  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced,  in  mid-July,  that 
Dr.  Clyde  I.  King,  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
been  placed  in  charge  of  all  national  fluid 
Miilk  marketing  agreements. 

Dr  King  has  been  a  recognized  author- 
ity on  milk  marketing  for  many  years.  He 
has  served  as  arbitrator  in  many  milk 
marketing  disputes  between  farmers  and 
distributors  throughout  the  country.  F^or 
a  number  of  years  he  has  served  as  arbi- 
trator in  disputes  between  our  own  asso- 
ciation and  the  milk  distributors  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 


The  Milk  Marketing  Situation 

By  H.  D.  ALLFBACH 

Con  litions  for  t'le  injnth  of  July  hive  njt  be^n  as  favorable  as  we  had  expected 
A  tentative  notice  was  sent  our  members  that  we  were  p! mnin?  to  use  your  present 
e«tablis'ied  bi.«ic  <|uanlity  added  to  your  production  for  the  months  of  July  and  No- 
vember, the  sum  of  winch  was  to  be  divided  by  three,  which  would  be  the  established 
basic  <|uantity  for  l'*H. 

We  found,  however,  t'lit  the  farmers  in  som;-  tt-rritories  have  re  illy  increased  their 
production  over  that  ot  previous  months  Tins  gave  us  entirely  too  much  milk  for  the 
month  of  July,  but  accordin;?  to  the  dealers"  rejxjrts  th:it  we  are  getting  at  present. i  t 
looks  as  if  production  is  falling  off  very  fast  and  n.  doubt  will  again  be  back  to  normal 
product  on  before  long. 

Taking  this  into  consideration  and  also  the  fact  that  basic  price  was  paid  for 
practically  all  milk  bought  in  New  Jer.sey.  reports  for  the  month  of  June,  on  which 
we  base  our  purchase's  for  the  month  of  August,  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  hoped 
they  wouUI  be  T  he  reports  here  in  our  office  show  th.it  wc  can  not  make  any  change 
in  the  percentage  basis  of  payment  for  basic  milk  for  August,  therefore,  in  a  conference 
with  distributors  on  August  1st  we  agreed  to  continue  the  same  i)ercentages  during 
August  as  we  had  during  .lune  and  July,  which  is  ninety  per  cent  of  your  established 
b:isir,  le»i  t  jn  per  cent  for  craim.  tj  b;  pii.l  f  >r  .it  hisic  price  Anything  above  that 
will  be  paid  for  at  surplus  price 

.So  f.ir  the  Trade  A^rccnic-nt.  which  was  submitted  to  Washington,  in  the  early 
part  of  June,   has  not  us  yet    been   signed   by   the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.      We  are 

(('<<ii(  inii«-fl  1)11  ii.tpi'  4) 
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Seasonal  Variations 

In  Butterfat  Tests 

E.  P.  BECHTEL 

A«  usual,  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
Field  and  Test  Department  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  is 
being  swamped  with  butterfat  test  com- 
plaints, requests  for  herd  kits  for  checking 
up  on  the  butterfat  tests  of  members:  of 

.  •!.  ^  .1  •I'll  _  — J 

ine  miiik  ui  mc  imuiviuuo*  «^v»»»w.  — .— 
other  demands  that  special  check-ups  be 
made  at  this  and  that  particular  milk 
plemt. 

From  over  the  entire  territory  comes 
the  old  familiar  complaint,  "I  have  the 
same  cows,  the  same  feed,  and  give  my 
cows  the  same  care,  yet  my  test  drops' 
two.  three  or  five  points  or  more  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Now  if  we  will  but  stop  and  consider 
we  cannot  help  but  see  that  we  do  not 
have  the  same  cows  we  had  last  week, 
neither  the  same  feed  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  they  receive  exactly  the  same 
care. 

In  the  first  place  the  cow  is  not  the 
same  cow  she  was  last  week  or  even 
yesterday,  she  is  changing  every  day.  she 
is  older,  she  is  growing  nearer  the  end 
of  her  lactation  period,  her  general  con- 
dition is  likely  to  vary.  Any  number  of 
factors  may  combine  to  change  the  cow 
we  had  yesterday  to  the  one  we  have 
today.  It  is  almost  certain  that  at  this 
season  of  the  year  the  feed  is  not  the 
same,  pasture  is  drying  up  or  the  rains 
may  have  freshened  it.  This  season  is 
also  a  very  busy  time  for  the  farmer, 
he  is  working  early  and  late  harvesting 
hay  and  grain.  Most  dairies  are  more  or 
less  neglected  at  this  season.  At  the  very 
best  hours  of  feeding  and  milking  are  likely 
to  vary  considerably,  all  of  these  things 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  condition  and 
production  of  the  cow. 

This  seaion,  from  April  to  July,  seems 
to  be  a  period  of  extremely  wide  test 
variations.  At  one  particular  plant 
with  1 19  patrons  shipping  during  the 
month  of  June,  109  tests  dropped  .313 
in  butterfat,  from  the  first  half  of  June 
until  the  second  half  of  June.  6  were  .133 
higher,  while  4  had  exactly  the  same  test 
both  halves  of  the  month. 

1  laving  a  great  many  complaints  at  this 
particular  plant  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  had  a  field  man 
taking  daily  samples  in  this  plant  every 
day  for  fifteen  days.  His  results  would 
indicate  that  the  plant  tests  were  prob- 
ably correct. 

At  another  plant  ten  shippers  were 
picked  at  random  from  their  shippers  list 
and  the  tests  compiled  from  May  until 
July  for  the  last  three  years.  The  average 
of  these  ten  shippers  showed  a  decline  of 
.20  of  \%  from  May  until  July  for  1931, 
.13  of  l%for  1932  and  .32  of  1  %  for  1933. 

At  another  plant  where  the  Inter-State 
employees  were  taking  samples  daily,  over 
a  period  of  a  numlxir  of  months  during 
1932,  twenty  shippers  were  picked  at 
random  and  their  butterfat  tests  compiled 
from  April  until  July.  17  out  of  the  20 
dropped  from  .10  to  .60  of  I  %. 

A  paragraph  in  the  "Milwaukee  Milk 
Producer",  official  organ  of  the  Milwaukee 
Milk  Producers'  Association  carried  the 
following  in  its  July  issue: — 

"Low  Test." 

"The  milk  received  since  May  20th  in 
this  (Milwaukee)  market  has  tested  rather 
low  in  fat.  The  unseasonably  hot  weather 
may  have  something  to  do  with  this  very 
sudden  fall  in  tests." 

The  above  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
not  all  the  trouble  with  low  tests  is 
experienced  in  this  market. 

Of  course  the  average  producer  is  more 
interested  in  finding  out  what  to  do  to 
(Continued  on  page   10) 


Some  Current  Problems  In 

the  Philadelphia  Milk  Market 

T.   K.   COWDEN.  Pennsylvania  State  College 


During  March  1933  one  hundred  milk 
producers  in  Delaware,  Chester.  Mont- 
gomery and  Bucks  Counties.  Pennsylva- 
nia, were  visited  by  a  representative  of 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  The 
purpose  of  these  visits  was  to  obtain  the 
opinions  of  the  farmers  concerning  milk 
marketing  in  the  Philadelphia  territory. 

The  results  given  in  this  report  do  not 
represent  a  cross  section  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  but  show  the 
attitudes  of  fifty  farmers  who  were  sup- 
porters of  the  Association  and  of  fifty 
farmers  who  were  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  milk  producers'  organization. 
The  producers  interviewed  were  recom- 
mended by  a  neighboring  farmer.  It  was 
thought  that  from  the  interviews  with 
these  two  extreme  groups  the  strong 
points  as  well  as  the  outstanding  weak- 
nesses of  the  Association  might  be  re- 
vealed. 

After  interviewing  the  producers,  per- 
mission was  obtained  from  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  to 
study  the  production  records  of  the 
farmers  included  in  this  survey.  The 
farm  inspection  records,  as  on  file  at 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, were  also  analyzed. 

Buying  Plan 

Fifty-two  of  the  100  farmers  were 
opposed  to  the  basic-surplus  plan  I'our- 
teen  of  the  50  supporters  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  opposed  to  this  plan  compared 
with  38  of  the  50  farmers  who  were  un- 
friendly to  the  Association. 

The  main  arguments  presented  against 
the  basic  plan  were  that  the  dealers  were 
using  it  unfairly  to  buy  cheap  milk  from 
the  farmers  and  that  the  plan  was  too 
complicited  to  be  figured  out  by  the 
average  producer.  Only  i\  of  the  100 
farmers  interviewed  said  they  could 
figure  the  price  tiiey  received  for  milk. 
This  lack  of  understanding  is  a  .source  of 
much  trouble  in  milk  marketing  organiza- 
tions. 

The  most  outstanding  suggestion  for 
improving  the  plan  was  to  separate  the 
base  months,  while  many  recommended 
taking  the  average  for  the  year's  pro- 
duction. 

Analysis  of  Farm  Production  An 
an  ilysis  of  the  production  records  of  the 
farmers  interviewed  revealed  three  out- 
standing facts: 

lirst,  those  opposed  to  the  plan  are 
the  men  who  are  attempting  to  increase 
their  production.  The  non-supporters 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  basic-.surplus 
plan,  increased  their  production  10  to  15 
per  cent  over  their  1930  productiim  as 
compared  with  an  increase  of  around  i 
per  cent  by  the  supporters. 

Second,  many  farmers  who  were  not  in 
position  to  increase  their  base  last  Octo- 
ber were  dissatisfied  with  the  Association 
and  with  the  basic-surplus  plan. 

7  hird,  the  supporters  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  basic-surplus  plan  had  a  better 
basic  for  1933  in  relation  to  their  previous 
year's  production  than  did  tlio.sc  who  were 
opposed  to  it 

Undoubtedly  farm  practices  influenced 
the  farmer's  attitude  toward  the  organiza- 
tion. The  farmer  who  was  increasing  the 
size  of  his  herd  was,  in  many  cases, 
against  the  Association  and  against  the 
plan.  The  basic-surplus  plan  has  been 
used  during  recent  years  as  a  means  to 
restrict  production.  This  procedure  has 
hampered  the  man  who  was  trying  to 
expand  his  farm  business,  and  has  caused 
unfriendly  relations  with  the  Association. 


Health  Regulations  and  Dairy  Council 

No  one  thing  has  jierhaps  caused  more 
unrest  among  the  farmers  in  the  area 
studied  than  the  health  requirements. 
Only  12  of  the  farmers  interviewed  felt 
that  the  existing  regulations  are  satisfac- 
tory. As  a  whole,  the  farmers  are  willing 
to  produce  good  milk,  under  justifiable 
regulations.  It  was  indicated  that  with 
the  keen  competition  among  foods,  l>etter 
milk  is  essential  if  the  present  consump- 
tion is  to  be  maintained. 

The  outstanding  complaint  was  the 
uselessness,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
ducers, of  some  of  the  things  the  farmer 
has  been  rec)uired  to  do,  such  as  separating 
the  cows  from  the  horses.  The  next  most 
common  complaint  was  that  inspectors 
were  not  consistent  in  their  interpreta- 
tions of  the  regulations. 

A  study  of  the  inspection  records  of  the 
Dairy  Council  showed  that  during  the 
past  five  years  it  has  been  more  difficult 
to  get  the  non-supporters  than  the  sup- 
porters of  the  organization  to  comply 
with  the  health  regulations. 

The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  is  a  separate  organization  from 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. It  has  different  officials,  a  separate 
board  of  directors  and  entirely  different 
financial  administration  from  the  pro- 
ducers' organization.  It  was  found  that 
less  than  one-half  of  the  farmers  inter- 
viewed knew  the  difference  between  the 
Dairy  Council  and  the  Producers'  or- 
ganization. It  is  the  belief  of  some  farmers 
that  when  producers  liecome  irritated  at 
the  ins[>cction  by  the  Dairy  Council 
they  put  the  blame  on  their  producer 
organization  and  become  unfriendly  to  it. 

Some  inspection  of  farms  in  the  Inter- 
state area  is  carried  on  by  each  of  the 
following  agencies:  the  Dairy  Council, 
the  dealers,  various  municipalities,  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
among  producers  that  only  one  agency 
should  be  permitted  to  inspect  their 
farms. 

lifty-five  of  the  100  farmers  interviewed 
were  selling  Grade  A  milk.  The  individ- 
ual's attitude  toward  this  grade  of  milk 
depended  to  a  con.siderabic  extent  on 
whether  or  not  he  was  selling  this  grade. 
The  chief  argument  against  Grade  A  milk 
was  that  it  is  "a  means  for  the  dealer  to 
make  a  larger  profit  at  the  farmer's 
expense.  "  The  charge  was  made  that 
many  producers  receiving  the  Grade  B 
price  deliver  milk  to  the  same  shipping 
station  as  the  producers  receiving  the 
Grade  A  payments,  and  that  the  two 
grades  are  mixed  at  the  station.  I  he 
producers  suspect  that  the  entire  mixture 
is  .sold  as  Grade  A  milk  by  the  dealer. 

Transportation  Rates  and  Country 
Plant  Ownership 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  farmers  said 
trucking  and  freight  rates  are  too  high. 
Much  criticism  was  offered  because  the 
dealers  charged  the  farmers  railroad 
rates  for  transport  .it  ion  to  market  but 
had  the  milk  hauled  for  less  money  by 
truck.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
were  criticized  for  not  taking  a  more 
active  part  in  the  adjustment  of  transpor- 
tation rates. 

Of  the  100  producer*- interviewed,  only 
30  favored  owning  country  plants,  64 
were  opposed  and  6  undecided  as  to  the 
advisability  of  such  an  undertaking. 
Nearly  one-half  of  those  opposed  to 
owning  plants  gave  as  their  chief  reason 
that  the  ownership  of  plants  by  farmers 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


Inter-State  Directors 
Hold  Bi-Monthly  Meetinj 

The   Board   of    Directors  of  the  Im 
State    Milk    Producers'    As.sociation,  |,, 
held    its   regular   bi-monthly   meeting. ,. 
the   Associations   offices,    in   PhiladeU 
Pa.,  on  July  nth  and  14th,  19)3 

The  sessions  were  attended  by  j  i 
one  hundred  i>er  cent  attendance  of  t> 
members  of  the  Board  and  the  offict^, 
tne  /association. 

After  roll  call,  the  minutes  of  t, 
previous  Directors  meeting  and  thou, 
the  various  sessions  of  the  executive (g. 
mittee  of  the  Board  were  read  and  t 
proved. 

Under  unfinished  business.  F.  P,  IJfj^ 
chairman  of  a  committee  looking  tovir 
the  approval  and  signature  by  the  Cm. 
emor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penmr, 
vania  of  Legislative  Bills  No.  466,  fa 
and  120  V  lie  reported  that  the*  biij 
had  been  signed  and  were  now  liwi 
the  state. 

Frederick  Shangle  made  a  report 
garding  the  hotel  hejd()uarters  andpU 
of  meeting  of  the  next  annual  meetiii(c' 
the  Association.  After  discussion  it  ve 
adoptfxl  by  motion  that  the  annual  met! 
ing  l)e  held  in  the  Broadwood  Hott 
Broad  and  Wood  Streets.  Philadelphu 

The  rejxjrt  of  the  secretary  of  u 
Association  followed  and  was  approvM 

F.  M.  Twining,  director  of  the  Fiek 
and  Test  Department,  briefly  outluK 
the  activities  of  that  department  mi 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board.  Tl> 
department  made  333  cills  on  membo 
in  M  ly  an!  254  in  Juns.  These  cailibeu) 
largely  due  to  adjustment  methodi  t: 
correct  rejections  of  milk  by  buytn 
I'rom  his  records  he  showed  that  rejectjot! 
during  May  and  June,  I9J3  were  160,4* 
pounds  less  than  those  for  the  ttat 
period  last  year.  A  general  diKuniooc 
testing  programs  followed,  during  wku:: 
the  multiplicity  of  farm  inspection  mtC- 
ods.  by  states,  dealers  and  the  Inter-Sutt 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the  Dun 
Council  were  discussed. 

A  brief  rei)ort  of  the  recent  proceedar 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pri> 
ducers'  I'ederation  meeting  in  Washinjloe 
and  some  of  the  features  of  the  propis 
looking  toward  the  adoption  of  the  PW»- 
delphia  Trade  Agreement,  under  tkt 
|-"edcral  Adjustment  Ail.  was  preserltC 
by  President  Allebach. 

The  trade  agreement  program  waifa- 
ther  discussed  by  I'.  K.  Taylor,  allorat* 
for  the  Association,  who  outlined  nun) 
of  the  provisions  of  the  agreemen: 
.Sonic  modifications  of  the  plan  werec* 
sidered  and  were  to  be  presented  to  tk( 
n.itional  authorities. 

Wm.  Mendcnhall.  Chester  County. P» 
was  nominated  and  iin  inimously  eleclt: 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  comtnitw 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  serve  on  IM 
vacancy  occasione<l  by  tiie  resign ition  o: 
Robert  I'.  Brinton  of  (  liestcr  count). »' 
a  member  of  that  committee. 


Second   Day's  Session 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  tk( 
president. 

I  urther  discussions  as  to  the  propoK" 
trade  agreement  followed.  At  thi»  H'" 
Secret. iry  Zollcrs.  re  i<l  a  telegram  (ro" 
Washington,  staling  that  the  tentali" 
program  of  the  Association  had  b«« 
accepted  m  general 

Individual  re|K>rts  of  territorial  coni 
tions  by  the  respective  director!  w" 
then  briefly  presented  Some  ma" 
bership    troubles    were    reported  in  *""' 
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The  Performance  of  An 

Outstanding  Dairy  Herd 

By  R.  C.  WALTZ, 
Montgomery  County  Agricultural  Extension  Association 

Systematic     breeding     combined     with 

..(.il  nelection.  feeding,  and  manage- 
'ent  have  enabled  II.  D.  Allebach, 
PrMident  of  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  recognition 
^^j^iation.  and  his  son.  1  laroid  Allebach. 
Trappe-  Pennsylvania,  to  nearly  double 
duction    of    his    herd    in 


Milk  Market  Conditions  and 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


the  average  production 
eight  years  of  cow  testing  association 
^,|t  His  herd  of  thirty  registered  I  lol- 
rteiM  includes  18  cows  of  milking  age. 

He  first  entered  his  herd  in  the  Mont- 
p^ery  County  Cow  Testing  Association 
JJo  I  in  1924  and  finished  the  first  year 
„th  an  average  production  of  6i67 
pounds  of  milk  and  228  |>ounds  of  butter- 
fat per  cow.  This  past  year,  ending  May 
I  Mr.  Allebach's  herd  led  the  association 
wth  an  average  yearly  production  of 
11,158  pounds  of  milk  and  384  4  pounds 
of  butterfat  for  an  increase  of  75%  in 
mik  and  68°,^  in  butterfat  over  his  first 
year's  record. 

With  the  exception  of  1929  when  a 
large  number  of  heifers  came  into  pro- 
duction, the  herd  has  shown  an  increase 
over  each  preceding  year.  I  lis  record  for 
ajht  successive  years  follows: 

AvrraK*"  l'r«Mlu<  lion  |»*r  (   ow 
Buttarfat 

228 

228 

102 

)29 

288 

M9 

170 

)A4 

For  the  past  year  Mr  Allebach  had  an 
iverage  feed  cost  of  $100  ii  per  cow  as 
compared  with  $81.88  for  the  average 
cow  in  the  entire  association  I  lis  returns 
lor  dollar  expended  for  feed  was  $2  ()9 
and  his  feed  costs  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  milk  was  90  tents  in  contrast  to  one 
dollar  for  the  entire  association  I  he 
owner  has  a  farm  of  approximately  \iM 
jcres  and  grows  corn  for  the  silo  and  le- 


tMociation  Year 

Milk 

I925 

6»67 

1426 

674 » 

m? 

HhiO 

\fU 

'»2»l 

\'*2^ 

Hl^l 

I4)U 

Hm)7 

l<«)l 

ll)2H 

mi 

III^H 

gumes   for   hay.   including   soy   l>eans.   re<l 
clover  and  alfalfa. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Allebach's  herd  won 
for  high  pro<luction.  but  it 
has  also  been  a  constant  winner  in  the 
show  ring  At  the  1931  Pennsylvania 
l-'arm  Show  he  won  two  first  places,  two 
seconds,  one  fourth,  and  one  fifth  and 
owned  the  junior  champion  female.  In 
19 H  he  won  two  fifth  places,  one  third, 
and  one  sixth. 

Mr.  Allebach  attributes  much  of  his 
success  in  developing  his  present  herd  to 
the  use  of  gcKxl  herd  sires.  I  le  is  a  memljer 
of  the  Montgomery  County  I  lolstein  Bull 
A.ssociation.  and  has  l)een  using  the  asso- 
ciation sires  in  his  herd  for  I  i  years. 
This  bull  association  has  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  securing  good  bulls,  he  explains. 

I'ive  of  the  original  bulls  were  proven 
to  increase  the  production  of  their  daugh- 
ters over  the  dams  from  20  to  W  per  cent. 
I'ollowing  reorganization  of  the  associa- 
tion in  1927  the  active  and  desirable  old 
bulls  were  retained  and  young  bulls  were 
purchased.  At  the  present  tune  there 
are  seven  sires  in  use  in  the  association, 
all  with  outstanding  pefligrees.  Three  of 
these  bulls  are  sons  of  Winterthur  Bess 
Burke  Best,  the  youngest  son  of  Spring 
Brook  Best  Burke  2nd  with  4  records  of 
over  1000  |x>unds  of  butter. 

Two  others  are  sons  of  Winterthur  Bess 
Ormsby  Donsegis.  a  son  of  the  great 
foundation  Matron  Bests  Jol  anna  Orms- 
by, the  only  four  times  40  [xjund  cow. 
She  has  four  seven  day  records  exceeding 
40  (Mtunds  of  butter  an<l  four  yearly 
records  exceeding  KHX)  pounds  of  butter. 
The  other  bulls  are  also  from  dams  and 
sires  of  outstanding  merit. 

By  using  these  outstanding  herd  sires 
and  good  feeding  methods,  and  by  keep- 
ing accurate  pr«Kluction  records.  Mr. 
Allebach  hopes  to  continue  increasing  the 
average  production  of  his  herd. 


New    Lngland 

The  June  pric^,  says  the  New  KngI  >n  i 
Dairymin,  est  iblishe  1  by  consjlidate  1 
Dairies,  is  $2.42  a  hundred  weight,  for 
).7  (iiilk  dcliverel  in  Boston  It  is  an 
advance  of  J6'/2  '^•-•'itH  over  the  May 
price,  up  to  the  29th.  when  the  advance 
was  mxdc  Class  II  milk  was  also  ad- 
vanced about  8  cents  per  hunslredweight 

Production  in  June  did  not  reach  as 
high  a  peak  as  it  did  last  year.  Cut  price 
problems  have  l>een  a  factor  in  the  (  on- 
solidated  Dairies  markets. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Quoting  from  the  "C   M    P  A   Bulletin" 


Maryland  Wheat  Growers  to 

Be  Offered  Adjustment  Plan 


but 


in     most    cases 


they  li"^ 

the 


been  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
existing  market  conditions.  Some 
understandings  were  reported  «•  '" 
plans    for    establishing    new    basics. 

(Continued  on  paga  1 1) 


Plans  are  being  formulated  lor  present 
m|  to  Maryland  wheat  growers  the  plan 
of  the  Federal  Ciovernment  for  adjust- 
ment of  production  It  is  the  aim  of  this 
program  to  bring  the  buying  [Kjwer  of  the 
proportion  of  the  wheat  crop  that  is  con- 
sumed as  human  food  in  the  United  States 
up  to  that  of  the  pre-war  period.  Adjust- 
"lent  payments  are  offered  on  the  1935, 
I9H.  and  19)5  crops  in  return  for  con- 
iMcts  to  reduce  acreage  in  the  19  i4  and 
l'35  crops.  A  processing  tax  has  been 
imposed  on  the  milling  of  wheat,  effective 
July  9,  to  provide  funds  for  the  plan. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  new  plan  does 
"ol  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  sale  of 
this  year's  crop  of  wheat.  Growers  are 
»<ivised  that  they  may  sell  their  wheat 
»t  any  time,  at  any  place,  and  in  any  way 
'nat  they  desire,  and  it  will  not  influence 
Ineir  eligihility  for  adjustment  payments. 
"they desire  later  to  accept  the  plan  for  re- 
iiiiction  of  acreage.  Allotments  for  pro- 
auction  will  probably  be  based  upon 
•verage  production  for  the  three  years 
'9}0  to  1932.  and  not  on  this  year's  crop 


that  the  supply  of  wlie.it  is  still  far  aljove 
the  effective  demand.  Our  present  carry- 
over is  more  than  550  million  bushels. 
Our  average  crop  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  844  million  bushels,  l-^ach  year 
we  consume  about  625  million  bushels 
for  foo<l.  feed,  seed  and  mi.scellaneous. 
In  the  last  12  months  we  exporte<l  al>out 
35  million  bushels.  Now.  if  we  assume 
the  |)08sibility  of  exporting  in  the  next 
12  months  50  million  bushels,  and  if  we 
also  assume  a  crop  this  year  as  low  as 
550  million  bushels,  it  would  be  nece.ssary 
to  dig  into  the  surplus  to  the  extent  of 
about  125  million  bushels.  This  would 
still  leave  a  July  I.  1934.  carryover  of 
alx>ut  225  million  bushels,  which  would 
still  be  double  the  normal  carryover. 

It  is  the  liefief  of  federal  authorities 
that  wheat  production  must  be  cut  down 
to  meet  demand.  The  cut  is  to  be  made 
voluntarily  in  each  region.  State,  and  by 
each  individual  farmer.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  Cjovernment  to  make  it  profitable  for 
the  farmer  to  make  this  cut.  Details  of 
the  plan  are  to  be  explained  to  Maryland 
farmers,    at    meetings    and    otherwise,    in 


Tk  -'▲ 

■he    following     figures     as     indicatingHlthe  near  future. 

DRINK  MILK  FOR  HEALTH 


official    organ    of    the    Connecticut    Milk 
Producers'  Association,   I  lartford.   Conn  . 
we  note  that   the  July  price  for  Cirade  B 
milk  sold  on  the  one  price  contract  was 
as   follows:      C  lass    I.    fluid    milk.    6   cents 
per  quart;  C  lass  II.  milk  made  into  cream, 
that  is  to  b:.'  sold  in  fluid  form,  the  butter 
fat   in   this   milk   shall   be   paid   for  at    1 3 
cents  per  pound  above  the  month's  aver- 
age of  the  Boston  butter  market;  milk  to 
go  with  the  fat;  Class  III.  all  milk  made 
into  manufacturing  purposes,  except  but- 
ter    The  fat  in  this  milk  shall  be  paid  for 
at   5  cens  per  pound  above  the  month's 
average  of  the  Boston  butter  market,  milk 
to  go  with  the  fat      Class  IV  all  milk  used 
in   making   butter        The   fat    in   this  milk 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  price  :)er  pound  of 
the  month's  average  Boston  butter  mar- 
ket. 

June  prices  for  Class  I  milk  are  quoted 
at  $2  67  per  cwl  or  5  75  cents  |)er  quart; 
Class  II.  $1  4178  |ier  cwt.  or  5  04827 
cents  per  quart. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Quoting  from  the  'Maryland  larmer". 
official  organ  of  the  Maryland  State  Dairy- 
mens'  As.sociation.  we  note  that  the  June 
prices  for  fluid  milk  are  given  as  follows 
for  milk  of  5  5  butterfat  content  C  lass 
1.  15'  i  cents  j)er  gallon;  Class  II.  l2'/j| 
cents  |x;r  gallon  and  Class  III.  S'/i  cents 
per  gallon. 

New  York 

"Members  of  the  Dairymens"  League 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc  will  re 
ceive".  according  to  a  recent  release  by 
the  Association.  "14  cents  more  per  100 
|M>unds  for  5  5  milk  produced  in  June  than 
was  paid  in  May.  and  28  cents  more  than 
the  return  in  June.  19  52 

"Producers  delivering  to  C  lass  A  vol- 
ume plants  will  receive  payment  for  their 
June  milk  on  a  basis  of  $f  29  per  hundred 
pounds  at  the  201-210  mile  zone  Those 
delivering  to  CMass  B  volume  plants  will 
receive  payment  on  a  basis  of  $1  27  an.i 
those  delivering  to  C  lass  C  volume  plants 
will  receive  $1  2  5. 

"Producers  delivering  to  plants  which 
have  not  earned  the  volume  differtnlial 
will  receive  payment  on  a  basis  of  $1.17. 
"Approximately  half  of  the  dairymen 
marketing  their  rnilk  through  the  Dairy- 
mens League  deliver  to  plants  that  have 
eirned  the  volume  differential  by  building 
up  the  volume  to  a  point  that  makes 
possible  a  highly  efficient  operation.  Low 
ering  the  plant  costs  in  this  manner  brin.;s 
an  increased  price  to  the  farmers. 

"The  gross  pool  price  for  1932-19  5  5. 
(year  ending  March  31.  1933),  according  to 
the  Dairymens'  League  News,  was  1.09285 
for  3.5  milk,  deductions  of  05395  for  Ad 
ministration  costs,  etc.  antl  0784  for 
certificate  of  indebtedness,  brought  the 
cash  payment  to  the  producer,  for  5  5 
milk,  during  the  fiscal  year,  to  $0  9605 
per  100  pounds" 

Peoria,  ill. 
June    milk    prices,    according    to    "  I  he 


Milk  Producer  ".  official  organ  of  the 
lltinjis  Milk  Producers'  Association.  Inc  . 
n  t  t  )  memlwrs  for  5  5%  milk,  f  o  b 
Peoria,  were  as  follows:  Base  milk.  $1.60 
per  hundredweight;  Surplus  milk.  93 
cents  per  hundredweight- 

June  milk  receipts  were  disposed  of  to 
dcilcrius  folbv.'s:  C!a"«  1.  ^T%-  CU«i  II. 
52%;  (lass  III.   11%. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  lalls  Cities  Cooperative  Dairy- 
mens' Association,  operating  in  the 
1  o  iisville.  Ky  area.  will,  according  to  its 
official  organ,  pay  its  members  for  June, 
as  follows:  Grade  B  shippers  will  receive 
$1  72  per  100  pounds  of  milk  for  67  per 
cent  of  base;  Grade  B  milk  shipped  in 
excess  of  base  will  be  paid  for  at  $1 .09  per 
100  pounds. 

All  prices  quoted  are  for  4%  milk 
delivered  to  the  dealers  platforms  The 
differential  for  fat  above  or  below  4% 
milk  will  be  21  ^  cents  per  point  for  June 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  price  for  July  milk,  according  to 
the  ".Sanitary  Milk  Bulletin",  official 
organ  of  the  Sanitary  Milk  Producers' 
Association.  St.  l^uis  Dairy  District,  is 
$1  16  per  cwt.  net  for  3  5  milk.  f.  o.  b. 
country  stations  in  the  50  mile  zone.  For 
every  10  miles  past  50.  the  price  at  the 
station  located  in  this  zone  will  be  2\  i 
cents  less  than  the  next  inner  zone.  The 
above  price  is  for  the  total  supply. 

The  net   price  for  June  first   surplus  is 
90  cents   per  cwt  .   for    5.5   milk,   f    o    b 
country      The  net  price  for  June  second 
surplus  is  74  cents  per  cwt     for    3  5   milk 
f.  o   b   country. 

Buyers   pay   .Sanitary    Milk    Producers' 
4  cents  per  cwt    on  all  surplus. 

Chicago,  III. 

June  milk  prices  in  the  Chicago  market. 
as  quoted  from  "Pure  Milk",  official 
organ  of  the  Pure  Milk  Association. 
Chicago,  111  .  range  as  follows  Class  I, 
$1  75  less  the  operating  check  off  of  3 
cent  I  and  adjustment  fund  assessment  of 
5  lents,  making  a  net  price  of  $1  67.  and 
will  apply  to  90%  of  basic  milk  C'lass  II, 
94  cents  less  operating  check  off  of  3 
cents,  miking  the  net  price  91  cents,  and 
will  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  basic  milk 
Class  III,  81  cents  less  operating  check  off 
of  5  cents,  miking  a  net  price  of  78  cents. 
and  will  apply  to  the  balance  of  the  milk 
delivered.  No  deductions  on  Class  11 
and  III  for  zone  The  average  price  of 
92  score  butter  for  June  is  $0.2235. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Milwaukee 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
announced  in  its  July  issue,  that  the 
following  basic  and  surplus  plan  had  been 
approvcKl. 

"lor  the  year  1933  the  base  made  in 
1932  plus  50  per  cent  tolerance  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect 

"l  or  the  year  1934  the  producer  may 
have  the  choice  of  the  1932  actual  base 
or  the  average  of  the  actual  base  made  in 
19  50  1931  1952  No  tolerance  to  be 
allowed  above  base  for  the  year  1934. 

"riie  Board  of  Directors  reserved  the 
right  to  change  the  base  plan  for  the  year 
19  54  if.  in  its  judgment,  conditions  war- 
r.int.  on  thirty  days  notice  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  buyers  of  milk. 

"The  dealers  are  not  to  take  on  new 
production  without  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Under     the    agreement     for    July,     the 
following    prices    are    named:       All    milk 
sold    in    fluid    form,    with    the    exception 
(Continuad  on  page   II) 
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Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  government  to  bring  order  out  of 
the  conditions  which  now  surround  the 
agricultural  and  business  interests  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Definite  programs  have  been  laid  down 
to  relieve  unemployment  and  to  provide 
a  living  wage  for  labor,  including  the 
farmer. 

By  relieving  unemployment  and  the 
payment  of  reasonable  wages  to  labor  and 
fair  prices  to  the  farmer  for  his  products, 
a  resumption  of  business  would  be  stim- 
ulated. This  program  would  put  more 
money  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
willingly  spend  it. 

The  governmental  program  does  not 
appear  to  be  that  we  should  await  a  time 
with  patience,  for  all  these  things  to 
come  around,  but  rather  that  the  program 
should  be  started  at  once. 

Already  thousands  of  industries  have 
fallen  into  line.  They  have  laid  down 
their  programs  and  are  awaiting  govern- 
mental approval  to  go  ahead.  But  there 
are  still  many  lagards  and  these  must  be 
immediately  brought  into  line,  be  they 
willing  or  not. 

The   forward   movement   has  started 
it  is  a  tremendous  task,  but  the  govern- 
ment   is    determined    and    plans    to    act 
promptly. 

Everybody  must  put  their  own  house 
in  order  and  must  do  so  promptly.  If 
they  do  not,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  government  will  lay  down  their 
programs  for  them. 

The  governmental  policy  and  program 
may  appear  to  be  a  drastic  one,  but  it 
should,  no  doubt,  bring  order  out  of  the 
troubled  conditions  that  now  surround 
both  agriculture  and  business  in  general. 

Production  control  programs  appear  to 
be  the  order  of  liie  d^y. 

While  agriculture  Ins.  to  a  mitten, li 
degree,  t.iken  thi-  Ic  id  in  controllin;;  its 
production,  the  program  becomes  more 
complex  as  further  detailed  studies  of  the 
progrjm  arc  being  made. 

From  the  an^lc  of  production   control. 
parlicuLrly    as   f.ir   as   mrirkctin,{    milk    is 
concerned,  there  has  been  little  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  a   progr.im   in  which   priic 
tically   all    parties   concerned    could    aj;ree 

in  fact  have  .ilrciidy  done  so,  but  in 
some  of  the  finer  cingics  of  the  situation, 
wage  policies  of  distributors,   etc.,   there 


are  still  quite  a  few  things  to  be  ironed 

out     These  problems  arc  still  before  us. 


On  page  2  of  this  issue,  we  are  printing 
a  summary  of  a  reiiort,  made  after  a 
survey,  by  G.  K.  Cowden.  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  entitled  "Some  Current 
Problems  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Mar- 
ket." 

This  report,  covering  a  cross  acvliun  ui 
the  membership  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  only,  is  of  material 
interest  to  all  of  our  readers,  as  it  reflects 
the  viewpoints  of  the  membership  in  that 
area. 

The  report  contains  numerous  suggest- 
ions, many  of  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  consideration,  study  and  thought  by 
the  leaders  in  the  industry,  which  have, 
in  a  number  of  cases,  become  already 
established. 

It  contains  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions, a  number  of  which  have  either  be- 
come definite  programs  or  are  still  under 
consideration. 

In  reference  to  the  "Buying  Plan", 
and  the  definite  determination  of  the 
program  for  Lilstablishing  Basic  averages 
for  I934--This  plan,  in  view  of  the 
present  program  in  establishing  u  definite 
trade  agreement  with  the  government, 
could  only  be  laid  down  as  a  tentative 
program,  and  was  so  announced  several 
months  ago. 

The  value  of  the  basic  and  surplus  plan 
has  been  favorably  received  by  a  vast 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  whole  and  further  is  the  plan, 
speaking  in  a  broad  way,  that  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, under  its  "allotment  plan"  pro- 
visions for  production. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Basic 
and  Surplus  Plan  comes  from  producers 
who  have  attempted  to  increase  their  pro 
duction;  producers  who  found  themselves 
in  a  position  of  not  bemg  able  to  increase 
production  during  the  basic  period  and 
such  producers,  who  under  the  plan,  were 
forced  to  a  lower  basic  average.  I'armers 
who  had  increased  their  herds  were  in 
many  cases  against  the  Association  and 
against  the  plan. 

I  lealth  regulations  and  Dairy  Council 
activities  comprise  another  section  of  the 
report.  The  Association  has  done  much 
to  endeavor  to  unify  the  existing  health 
regulations,  but  has  been  hampered  by 
the  attitude  of  state  regulatory  bodies 
and  by  some  dealers.  It  has  endeavored 
to  confine  the  inspection  to  one  regula- 
tion body  alone  but  so  far  has  not 
entirely  been  successful. 

F.fforts  to  put  the  m.'rket  on  a  "rtrport- 
ing  basis"  have  been  partially  accomplish- 
ed. Under  the  new  prop.i.sed  marketing 
agreement,  this  will  no  djiibt.  i)o  fully 
assured. 

Transportation  rates  and  country  plant 
ownership  The  Association  has  been 
r|uite  successful  in  establishing  lower 
freight  and  transportation  rates.  It  has 
however  found  no  plan.  a,s  yet,  that  would 
save  money  for  its  members  by  the 
operation  of  memliership  owned  receiving 
station.  This  matter  is  however  still  under 
investigation. 

In  fact  many  of  the  proposed  sugges- 
tions have  been  studied,  but  these  studies, 
as  yet,  have  not  shown  any  money  benefit 
to  the  membership. 

Referring  to  the  value  of  the  A.ssocia- 
tion's  official  organ  The  Milk  ProfJurers' 
Review  seventy  per  cent  of  the  members 
interviewed  read  the  Review.  All  but  two 
of  the  members  visiter!  rearl  the  paper 
while  over  50%  of  the  non  supporters, 
also  read  the  paper. 

For  a  full  report  of  the  survey,  see 
page  2. 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


—     *July,  1933,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 


(Cuiiriitut'd  Ci-oin  p  iKe  I) 

hoping  to  gel  this  Trade  Agreement  signed  in  the  very  near  future.  In  the  ttieaatniv 
we  are  again  discu-ssing  milk  prices  and  tluTcforc  the  final  approval  of  our  agretm,, 
may  be  held  up  a  few  days  longer,  at  least  until  we  can  agree  as  to  whether  wt». 
change  prices  and  include  this  in  the  Trade  Agreement 

The  Fxccutive  ("ointnittce  of  your  Bo;trd  of  Dire,  tors  an!  the  distributors.,. 
holding  fre<)uent  .sessions,  trying  to  work  out  some  plan  that  will  tonforni  withh 
New  Jersey  Control  Board,  .so  that  our  prices  will  be  inor^  nearly  in  line  than  Hn. 
ent.  with  both  the  New  York  and  New  Jer.sey  Control  Boards.  We  are  very  anxici, 
to  get  our  market  an  the  same  general  bahis  as  these  markets,  hoping  that  v/ta 
do  this  by  ctxjperating  with  these  Control  Boards,  although  the  price  may  rem, 
the  same  for  the  titne  being.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  increase  in  prm, 
our  market  for  at  least  several  weeks,  until  wc  have  agreed  on  some  plan  that  wi||> 
uniform  for  our  whole  territory. 

The  lederal  Government  is  very  much  concerned  alxiut  our  milk  production |, 
present  They  are  hoping  that  we  will  keep  our  production  down  to  the  needs  forllB; 
milk  and  fluid  cream  With  the  price  of  butter  decre  i.sin;<.  as  it  has  recently,  n j 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  satisfy  the  producers  in  the  Central  West  I  he  only  wav; 
hold  the  price  of  dairy  products  is  for  everyone  to  hold  down  production  to  tht  ntr 
of  the  markets  within  their  territory.  When  we  have  accomplished  this  and  then  lie; 
the  production  there,  we  then  will  have  done  our  part  Unless  we  do  it  willinglyn, 
possible  that  some  of  us  will  be  penulizetl  very  hard  and  such  action  would  no  dout 
break  the  price  on  all  our  milk.  1  am  not  lilaming  anyone  for  holding  their  producttt 
during  July  and  trying  to  hohl  their  b.isic  where  it  was.  but  let's  bear  in  mind  ihjt 
the  basics  established  are  more  than  the  consuming  public  will  consume,  with  the  pre* 
advancing  we  will  have  to  take  a  larger  percentage  of  our  basic  production  at  lurpli. 
and  the  increase  in  price  will  possibly  not  do  us  much  good. 

A  lower  amount  of  milk  produced  at  a  higher  price  will,  I  believe,  bcnehl  u!c. 
and  it  is  |>ossible  we  will  have  to  govern  our  production  aUtng  the  same  lines  as  itir. 
are  governing  the  production  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  by  getting  rid  of  some  of  w: 
excess  production. 

Let's  remember  that  the  lederal  (jovernment  is  not  intereste  I  in  just  one  («! 
tory  of  the  United  .States,  but  is  interested  In  all  the  [iroflucers  in  the  United  Stale 
therefore,  they  do  not  propose  to  .set  up  a  pi, in  around  any  one  milk  shed  which*. 
be  a  detriment  to  some  of  the  farmers  in  some  other  shed,  nor  do  they  propose  toR 
up  a  plan  in  any  one  producing  area  of  cotton  or  tobacco  growers  that  will  not  bctiv 
same  all  over. 

If  we  are  to  get  an  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  in  the  near  future  and  hold  tL' 
price,  we  certainly  will  have  to  rerluce  production  to  the  needs  of  the  consuming  pubi.. 
and  no  doubt  the  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  at  present  will  decrease  the  consumptuc 
to  a  certain  extent :  if  it  docs  that  we  will  then  have  to  reduce  our  production  still  (urtlxt 
to  meet  the  lowered  needs. 

The  aim  of  the  Government  is  to  give  the  farmers  a  price  high  enough  to  covet tfci 
erst  of  production,  providing  they  are  willing  to  reduce  their  production  to  meet  tt.t 
need  of  the  consuming  public. 


i..,l   l.i-li.w   are  for    July.    I9»>.   and    ie|iirsciit    those   li>  lie   |i«id   l.y    buyers  of   milk   Icr 
The  pnce**  *1"*'^* 


The  price"  <i" 

,  trwn'''-  ,,    ,...„,  ^,,  r,,a(,l,,he.|  basic   average  less  IO"i  o(  prtnliK  Ikiii  up  to  and  r<iu«l  lo  rsl.ibli^lifd 

c  f  hji^ic  nil*'*    '  '  'J 

l^c  qu.nlity  *''',''''  '''1^'^,,',",  "oi.'l'o','.n'l"e  iu,.l  I..  rsLiblishel  basic   ,,u..ntilv  will  be  paid  lor  at  the  c  ream 
^'^f  m'fi' l'-'''   "  •'"""  "'«'■''•''"•'    '"*■>"    'I""""'*'    I"   I"'  "•'"    '•'    ''"•  '-•"blishrd    basic    ,,ual,lilv 


if  m.'fuciion   IS  above  estabbs'.r  I    basic    ,|UaMtity    10   |M:r  cri.t    ,.(    Ilic-  estal.lishr.l    l.asic    ,,ual,lilv 

once     ^   ■}  i„,  -I  the  cream  price. )  ,     ,       ,  1  .  11    1 

„llb«P«"""'.f'   ,„,„,„|,„„    thai   ciuanlily    in  excess  of    llie   basic    .,uanlllv   and   cream   amolinls   will    I.. 

.^^MlTe  average  92  .score  butter   price.   New   York  (  ity. 
"'^  INTER-STATE  MILK    PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION   PRK  ES 

k    .,„.   whenever    waiiaiilecl    by    rnurWet  toiidlliuns.  and   subject    lo   the   niiproval   of    ihe 
-■•'■"1  A^rcunure    "    .r/b....^l  U.,J    Mi    :r.:!k   -.■•!!   be  Pt««k,^  «.  ta»k  •»!  WmJ-  -•'"" 
Seieury  o.      k  ^  ,       ^|,  ,|,,,„|,u„„h  to  all  pi.Hlucer..       „.  ,  11.1 

Tkoe  price.  «re  I  '^..^J     „  deduction  c.f  6c   per  .  wt    for   haii.llini«  charges  at  terminal   markets,   has 

ytorn  trie  piic        1 

»«°!""''  k     .rices  ciuote.l.  buyera  of  milk  will  deduct  arid  pay  over  to  the  various  oiKani/ations 

F-'foni  t"'  "  111 

mounts  as  slated  below: 
„naul«n  Interstate    Milk    Pro-luceis'    Association    aulhori/e    the       contracting    .bs 

I      The   '"'"'"''l'^,,  (2)  cents  for  each   one  hun.lred  (HMI)  pound,  c,(   milk  sold   to  su.l      ccmlraclinit 
iniwtor«     t.n^'e'i  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,|y^,  ,„  ,1,^   Inlei   .Stale  Milk  Producers'  Assoc  lalic.n. 
j,„nbalor»  ,,„,,„„  ,,„„|ucers  ■  members  of   the  Inter  Slate  Milk  Prclucers'  Ass,.tiation.  authorize 

^      "",  "'"  istnbut.ir,'    •..  de  luc  t  an  a.lditional   two  (2)  cents  for  each  one  hundrel  (10))  pour.ls 
*•   ir'lTta'said      conlrarlinu  clist  cib.llors      al.l    to   pay   same  to  the  Dairy  (  ounc  ll. 
°''°'      .^'         .1       .„.„  ...ec.ibeis   ol     the    InlerSlale    Milk    I'ro.lucers'    Association,    the     "c  c.litrac  IlliK   dis- 

'  ^.Tm  ^^^.  a  corles  .onl.n«  lour  (4)  cents  fo,  ea.  h  one  hunched  (100)  pour.ds  ol  milk  purch.s.-d 
,„bator»  >^''""'  .  ,„  „,„l  ,('  II  ,„,v  same  to  the  IJairy  (  cmniil.  erne  half  ol  which  sum  shall  be  kept  as 
.„„,..d  7%%''"'  f;;,"  1'  l,..,,y'coun..l  and  disburse.l  by  ,t  as  approved  by  the  .Sec  retary  s..  as  to 
'«'■'''''  I  ilu.ersbenel.ls  similar  to  those  now  received  by  member,  of  the  Inter-Slate  Milk  frc. 
^ureto""'  1"  1,^  v,,,„p  „|  their  pavmc-nls  lo  the  said  I'ro.lucers  AssiK-iatic.n  ..I  dues  cif  two  (/) 
'"r,*fun'e'hur.'lre,l  (100)  poumis  of  m.lk  s.ld  bv   them. 


THE  NEW  DEAL 

Let  Us  Lend  It  Every  Support 


loday.  business,  agriculture,  industry 
and  what  not,  seem  to  be  at  its  wits  end 
to  know  just  which  way  to  turn,  in  order 
to  bring  calm  out  of  the  troubled  condi- 
tions that  have  confronted  them.  These 
conditions  are  not  merely  local,  but  they 
are  world  wide 

Developments  in  almost  any  direction 
seem  to  meet  with  opposition.  This 
op|)osilion  is  largely  due  to  the  activities 
of  uninformed  leaders,  a  number  far  in 
the  minority,  but  who  must  be  heard. 

Too  often  such  leaders  do  not  have  the 
welfare  of  the  industry  at  heart  Tckj  often 
they  wish  to  further  their  own  individual 
interests 

In  these  days  criticism  abounds  Criti 
cism  that  may  be  given  without  know- 
lerjge,  and  too  often  malicious  criticism 
riiere  appe.irs  to  be  an  attempt  to  break 
down  organized  effort,  to  upset  sound 
practices. 

The  efforts  of  the  Inter  .State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  toward  marketing 
its  members  milk  have  been  along  sound 
lines  Its  practices  and  principles  have 
had  the  approval  "of  the  leading  economists 
of  the  country  It  has  had  the  approval 
of  the  United  .States  Ciovernment  in  its 
marketing  program.  On  the  other  hand 
it  has  had  the  criticism  and  objection  of 
a  few  who  have  failed  to  see  the  value 
of   its  programs  and  who   have  objected 


and  by  their  objections  have  prOTW- 
themselves  to  lie  the  thorn  in  the  flof 
of  any  sound  marketing  program. 

Today,  agriculture,  industry,  businw 
and  laljor  are  under  the  wing  o(  th( 
government.  Programs  are  licing  l»«3 
down  as  to  business  methods  and  pro 
cedure  in  many  lines  Ihe  new  ruls 
and  regulations  must  l>e  followed  "''• 
ingly  or  unwillingly,  everybody  mi'-" 
play  the  game  No  one  is  to  have  •«) 
advantage,  as  far  as  marketing  program 
and  price  return  is  concerned. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  government  to 
keep  the  wheels  of  industry  turning,  hoti' 
as  to  production  and  i)rice  levels  to  thr 
consumer  The  |>rogram  is  a  sound  WW 
but  everyborly  must  be  placed  upon  thr 
same  basis  This  in  itself  mu.st  lead  to 
a  better  order  and  under  government* 
control  everybody  must  play  the  gs"" 
fairly  the  only  alternative  for  those  who 
refuse  to  play  fairly,  under  the  exis""? 
corles.  will  be  for  them  lo  gel  out  o(  tw 
business. 

IcKlay.      the     forward      movement   >' 
agriculture,    in    business    generally,  i' 
sight,   perfect  ccM>|>eration  will  aid  mat" 
iaily  in  the  speed  of  recovery. 

Unfair    practices,    unfair   methods,  u" 
fair   tactics  on    the   whole  are  to  oe 
thing  of  the  past.    Let  us  all  lend  ourai 
toward   the  program   that  is  before  u»' 
even  if  it  may  not  be  entirely  to  our  liluM 
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BASIC   PRICE 
niry  Receiving  Station* 
•July.  IStJ 

eat  railroad  pifiiits.  Inland  stations 
lals  siibiec  t   to  loc  al  ar lariKemenls- 
less    freiKht     and     receiviiiK     station 


2  H7 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
S 
S 

s 
s 
•> 

s 

s 
s 
s 

H 

S 
S 

S 

s 

6 
(> 
6 
(• 
h 


ss 

6 

h 

6') 

7 

T> 

H 

HS 

9 

'» 

<»5 

OS 

I 

IS 

2 

2S 

2S 

t 

»S 

4 

4S 

S 

H 

SS 

6 

6S 

7 

T> 

H 

HS 

«S 

'» 

9S 

OS 
I 

IS 
IS 


Mil  i-s 

I  to   10  inc  . 


20 
10 
40 
SO 
60 
70 
HO 
'»0 

loo 

I  10 
120 


II  to 

21  lo 

)l  to 

41  tc. 

SI  to 

61  to 

71  ic, 

HI  to 

<)l 
101 
III  to 

121  lo  MO 
lil  to  MO 
141  to 
ISI  to 
161  t.: 
171  t. 
IHI  to 
I'd  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  2«0 
2<l  to  240 
241  I..  2S0 
2SI  lo  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  2H0 
2HI  to  2'«t 
l't\   to  XIO 


ISO 
160 
170 
I  HO 
l'»0 


lUsic    Qi 

lANTirV 

Ireight  Kale 

Price 

I'er    100  lb. 

J",;  Milk 

2IH 

$1    6'* 

.2M 

1    m 

2S» 

1    66 

26J 

1    6S 

2HJ 

1    b) 

2'H 

1   62 

.JI4 

1    64) 

.»24 

1    S'» 

H'» 

1    S7 

>4'> 

1    S6 

«(>4 

1    SS 

J74 

1    S4 

iH4 

1    SJ 

400 

1    SI 

410 

1    SO 

42S 

1   49 

4)0 

1   4H 

440 

1   47 

4SS 

1   46 

4f>0 

•   45 

470 

1   44 

4HS 

\   4^ 

4<MI 

1   42 

SOO 

1   41 

S06 

1   40 

SI6 

1   W 

S26 

I.M 

Sil 

1   18 

S46 

1   16 

SSO 

1  16 

CREAM   AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 
•July.  1933 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS   PRICE 

•July.  1933 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

(hi  AM  .SuMIM  I 


Mfni 
) 

HIS 
I  I 

lis 

12 

I2S 

I  I 

)  IS 

14 

I4S 

3S 

iSS 

16 

165 

17 

)7S 

U 

MS 

||) 

H5 

4 

4  OS 

«  I 

4.15 

»2 

4  2S 

4  I 

4  IS 

44 

«4S 

45 

4  55 

46 

4  65 

♦  7 

475 

4S 

4  85 

49 

4<)5 

5 


Per 

HNI  l.b 

$1  10 

I  12 

I  14 

I  16 

I  IH 

I  20 

I  n 

I  24 

I  26 

I  2H 

I  30 

I  12 


Per 

Ol  <i> 


JS 

4 

4S 

S 

SS 

6 

6 
2  6S 
2   7 


I    M 
I    )6 

I   in 

I  40 
I  42 
I  44 
I  46 
I  4H 
I  SO 
I  S2 
I  S4 
I  S6 
I  SH 
I  60 
I  62 
I  64 
I  66 
I  6R 
I  70 
I  72 
I  74 
I  76 
I  7H 
I  HO 
I  H2 
I  84 
I  H6 
I  HH 
I   •«) 


7S 
8 

HS 
'I 


2  '» 
2  '»S 
«  0 
»  OS 
I  I 
»  IS 
>  2 
1  2 
\   2S 
t  I 
1  JS 
«  4 
»  4S 
«  S 
»  S 
}  SS 
1  6 
I  6S 
J  7 
»  7S 
1  H 
1  H 
\   HS 
1  •» 
1  "»S 
4  O 
4  OS 
4  I 


KMI  lb 

$0  'Ml 

O  '»2 

O  '»4 

0  'Hi 

0  <»H 

1  (Ml 
I  02 
I  04 
I  IH> 
I  OH 
I  10 
I  12 
I  14 
I  16 
I  IH 
I  20 
I  11 
I  24 
I  26 
I  2H 
I  iO 
I  12 
I  14 
I 


16 
IH 
I  40 
I  42 
I  44 
I  46 
I  4H 
I  SO 
I  S2 
I  S4 
I  S6 
1  SH 
I  fiO 
I  62 
I  64 
I  66 
I  6R 
1.70 


I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Z 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


(<•) 

'»S 

0 

O 

OS 

I 

IS 

2 

2S 

1 

1 

3S 

4 

4S 

S 

SS 

6 

6 

6S 

7 

7S 

H 

HS 

<> 

'» 
2  OS 
1  O 
1  OS 
I 


IS 

2 

2 

2S 

1 

IS 

4 

4S 

S 

•> 

SS 

6 

6S 


At 

All   ReceivinR  i 

ilation* 

lest 

(   team 

Surplus 

» 

»0   HI 

$0   61 

».os 

0   HI 

0  61 

M 

0  HS 

0  6S 

1   IS 

0  H7 

0  67 

1  2 

0  HO 

0   60 

J  2S 

0  <)l 

0    71 

)   > 

0  01 

0   71 

i   IS 

0  '»S 

0   7S 

^  4 

0  '17 

0   77 

1   4S 

0  'r> 

0   70 

3  S 

1  01 

0  HI 

1   SS 

1  01 

0  HI 

1   6 

1    OS 

0  HS 

1  6S 

1   07 

0  H7 

1   7 

1    00 

0  HO 

1   7S 

1    H 

0  01 

1  H 

1     11 

0  01 

1   HS 

1     IS 

0  OS 

»  <» 

1    17 

0  07 

1  ')S 

1    l'» 

0  '>0 

4. 

1   21 

1    01 

4  OS 

1   21 

1    III 

4    1 

1   2S 

1    OS 

4    IS 

1  27 

1    07 

4  2 

1   20 

1    ((•» 

4  2S 

1    11 

1     II 

4   1 

1    11 

1     11 

4    IS 

1    IS 

1     IS 

4  4 

1    17 

1    17 

4   4S 

1    10 

1    10 

4   S 

1   41 

1    21 

4  SS 

1   41 

1    21 

4  6 

1   4S 

1    2S 

4  6S 

1   47 

1    27 

4  7 

1   40 

1.20 

4   7S 

1    SI 

1    11 

4  H 

1    SI 

1    11 

4  HS 

1    SS 

1    IS 

4  ■• 

1    S7 

1    17 

4  '(S 

1    SO 

1    10 

S 

1    61 

1    41 

NTHL 

Y   BASIC  PRICE  OF  C.RAD 

OR   MARKET 

MILK 

3.5   per   cent    butt 


I  111-  prit:.-  ol   "A      milk  ol   any   i;ivfn   Initlerl 
A      milk  dilivc  ry  point   m  ly  be  asc -rt  iin;-  1   by 
I)  i<  ten  I  bonusc-.  to  the  ln.si-  price  |i.r   Hi)  lbs    Ic 
given  below 

Base  Prices  at   "A"    Milk   Delivery   Points 


NAMI.  01 
1)1. 1. IVl. KY    l*c)lNr 
Phila.    reriiiillul  Market 

4/tli  anil  I   am  aslcc 

1 1st  and  (  hestiiul    . 

Ilaldwin  I  )airies-  .  . 

liiurmiiKrt   I  laicies 
Ottier   lerrninnl  Market* 

Audubon.  N.  J 

(  amden.  N.  J 

N  trnstown.  Pa 

Wilinl(i){loll,  I  )el 
Receiving  Static>na 

.Alls  rima.  Pa.  . 

Hedlor.l.  Pa 

ilriclKeton.  N.  J 

Myers.  Pa 

(  urry ville.  I*a 

C;..shen.  Pa  t 

I  lunliiiK'lon.  Pa.  . 

Kelton.  Pa 

Kimlcetton.  Pa.     . 

1  .an  IciibefK.  Pa. 

Vine  ersbur«.  Pa 

Nassau.  Oel 

Oslord.  Pa     .      . 

I<e<l  Mill.  Pa    . 

l<iiii;oes,  N     )    . 

Kushland.  Pa 

Sm.w  Mill.  Md    . 

W'lvnestioro.  P.i 

WilliamsburK.  I*a 

Vi-rkcs.   Pa 

/l«*Kb!rHVille.  P.i 

I  si  .Surplus  Price. 

Milk  for  (ream  Purposes 

Isl  Surplus  Pnie 

Milk  for  (   ce.im  Purpicses. 


,il  (.jiiliiil  all  1  bulirii  <:<jiilll  al  any 
addmK  ihe  butlcil.it  difftrcntiils  inl 
,r    <    )"o  milk  at  tint  c|e  ivcry  point,  as 


Minimum    Mutleil.il 

1  )eliveiy  Point 

1  fsl     t<C-.|llJM  IIICIII    III 

.oc  alloii    in    MilraKe 

1  .(lee  tall  )elivriy 

Per   <    rill 

1    ()M 

4    00 

|-.(J  11. 

4   (MJ 

1   .OH 

4  (M) 

KO.H. 

4  (X) 

F.O.B. 

4  (K) 

1  .OH. 

4.U() 

1  Ol!    less  0  els. 

4  00 

SI    60  plus  2Sc  ts. 

4.00 

4 1      SO 

1.70 

261    270 

1  70 

11      40 

1.70 

4 1      SO 

4  00 

261    270 

1  70 

S 1      60 

1.70 

201    210 

1  70 

S 1      60 

1.70 

4 1      SO 

4.00 

41      SO 

1  70 

IHI    100 

1  70 

lil    140 

1  70 

S 1      60 

1   70 

SI      60 

1   70 

S 1      60 

4.00 

Jl      40 

4  00 

ISI    160 

4.00 

IHI     lOII 

»  70 

221    210 

1  70 

11      40 

1   70 

41      SO 

1  70 

1011     PI., la 

4  00 

1011     Phila 

4.00 

10  H     All    Ke.     Sla. 

A 

10  11     All  Krc     Sla. 

A 

llasr  Pric  i-  ol 

i  SO',^ 

Milk   |>e 

100  Lbs. 

»2 

27 

2 

27 

2 

27 

2 

27 

2 

11 

2 

11 

2 

IH 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

07 

HI 
SH 
HS 
HI 
SB 
76 
64 
H2 
HI 
HI 
(,h 
71 
IM 
H2 
Hi 
HS 
60 
6<. 
62 
HS 
HI 

10 
10 
HI 
01 

tllisel  on  Osford.  Pa  .  less  6  cents  per   100  lbs. 

A  Same  llutterfal  Minimum  Ke,uiremrnl  as  11.  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  KeceivinK  Station. 
NorK  (1)      Definition  of  Bacteria  Classes  I,  It,  III.  IV.  V 

.Shipisers  «(  A  Milk  to  Receiving  St  al  icn.  du.mx  ihe  months  ol  May.  June.  July.  AuKUst.  .SeplemUr 
and  O  tXr.  h.vin«  an  aveia^e  bac'teria  count  lor  the  month  ol  lO.(HH)  bacteria  •"'"»  »'-''"• ':7" 
bonus  ol  40  cents  ,H-r  humlred  ,Hmmls  ami  a  shipiK-  with  an  avr,«Ke  . cun  of  more  than  l(  (HK)  ami  less 
than  )0  0)0  shall  receive  a  bonus  of  2S,enls  per  hundred  pounis  Du.inK  Noveml«-r.  I  December.  January. 
I  ebruarv  M.rch.  and  April  the  above  bac  Irria  bonuses  shall  be  paid  to  those  prcnlucers  only  whc.  have 
received  similar  bonuses  duiinK  three  ol  the  prev.cms  six  months  above  mentioned,  provided  that  a  least 
.me  ..I  these  three  rm.nlhs  be  July  or  August  P,.„luce,s  i»  ad.blion  to  the  above  mentioned  ..ualifying 
dunnc!  the  m.mths  of  N..veml--r  December.  January.  I  ebruarv.  March,  an.l  April  tor  A  mi  k  >>•'""••" 
as  above  .les.ribel.  shall  be  paid  a  bonus  of  Jl  .  ents  ,K-r  humWe.l  poun.ls  for  a  bacteria  count  "'  YlOo' 
or  less  and    IS  cents  per  hun.lred   poun.ls  tor  a   bacteria  ccmnt  of   m.cre  than    lO.O(M)  an.l  less  than  SO.fMM). 

Class  I      Shipi«rs  will  cjuahfy  for  Class  !  bonus  of  40   cents  per  UK)    lbs    if  the  ba.  trria  rec|uirementa 

(1)  at  terminal  niirkel  .Irlivery  poinis  are  met. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  .Irlivery  points  are  between  O    lO.OOO. 

<  isss  II      Ship|*rs  wdlcpialifv  for  <  lass  II  b,.nus  ..I  2S  cents  ihm    I  IHI  lbs    if  the  ba.  teria  re.|Uiiemenl. 

(1)  al  terminal  market  .lelivery   |«.inls  are  met 

(2)  al  receivinK  stalloli  .lelivery  p..ints  are  belwceli    10  Olll      .11. (MX). 

IK  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET   IN  JULY 

«  1  vss  V      Shipiwis  will  fail  to  <iualily  lor  any  bacteria  premium  il  the  bacteria  ie.|uiienienls 

(1)  at  leiniinal  ..larkel  .lebverv  (..iiiils  are  not  met. 

(2)  at  leceiviiiK  station  .lelivery  |H.inls  are  SO.(K)l   or  over. 

Ihe  butterlal  d.Kerenl.al  of   6  cents  |«r    l/IO  («-r  cent    11  I  .   will    not   !«■  pa,. I   unless  the  bac  tens   re 
.|Uire.nenls  are  met.  nor  will  bacteria  bonuses  be  pai.l  unless  the  butterlal  lest  is  e.|ual  I...  or  hiKbei  than 
the  minimum  le  luirement  ol   the  .lelivery   point   where  the  milk   is  delivered. 

^July,  1933,  Inter-State  Prices  at  *'B"  Delivery  Points 


"MONTHLY  CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICES 

3.5",; 

F"   O    IJ    Pun*.      At  An.  Ric  S. 

(-ream      Class  I      Cream      Class  I 

01 


111) 

l'"U«ry 


fek, 


>rcl, 
M,y 

'lolv 


ruary 


I  I) 

I    06 


04 
12 
21 
10 
10 


H6 
H4 
02 
01 
')') 
10 


70 
71 
70 
77 
H7 
•X) 
I   01 


50 

SI 
SO 
S7 
67 
70 
HI 


1012 

July 

AuKUst 

Srj»lrnil)rr 

(>.lol>pr 

Novenil>*r 

I  )p<*enit>pf 

lOli 
January 
I-ebruary 
March 
April 
May 
•lune 
July 


roll    I'h 
Per  100  I. bs. 


20 
20 
20 
20 
')H 
OH 

'»H 
'tM 
OH 
98 


I   08 


27 
27 


ICE  OF 

GRADE  B 

T  MILK 

erfnt 

cont 

rnl 

Kec  eiviiiK 

ila.      s 

at 

on 

St   60  mile 

.(^. 

P 

er 

100  lbs 

4   7S 

1    70 

4   7S 

1    70 

4   7S 

1    70 

4   7S 

1    70 

4   2S 

1    -iH 

4  2S 

1    48 

4   2S 

1    4H 

4   2S 

1    4H 

4   2S 

1    4H 

4  2S 

1    4H 

4  2S 

1    4H 

4   00 

I    H2 

4   00 

1    H2 

'tinning  with  June,  Buyer*  of  milk  will  deduct  4  cent*  per  hundred  from  price*  quoted,  and 


lla.ic 

ol 

Basic   Puce  ..1 

..Mat 

on  in 

IS", 

Milk 

Ki.i 

IVINf.                                 1 

.0.  ,iii 

on  in 

IS",;  Milk 

MlleaKe 

per   MM)  I.I 

H 

.SiArioN 

Mileage 

,«r   lOOI.b* 

Ansrlma.   Pa 
tlarml/.   Pu    . 

41 
141 

SO 
ISO 

$1 

HI 
70 

1. 
1. 

andrlibriK.    Pa 
eamaii   Plac  e.   Pa 

41 
SI 

111 
60 

$1    HI 
1   H2 
1   67 

He  Hold    Pa 

,'61 

270 

SH 

1. 

ewist. 

wn.  la.. 

171 

IHO 

lloiliiiK  .Spnnwis,  Ptt 
llran.llsville    Pa 

Ml 
1  It 

ISO 
140 

70 
71 

1  ..uiKsd 
Massey 

,rl.   Pa 

.  M.I  . 

ISI 
71 

160 
HO 

1    60 
1    7'< 

llri.lKrIon.  N    J 
fivers,   P.I 
(ill, sir    Pa 

11 

40 

HS 

Merc  rrsbuiK.   Pa 

INI 

I'M) 

1    66 

41 
1  It 

SO 
140 

HI 
71 

Mt    Pleasant.  Del 
Nassau.  Del 

SI 
111 

60 
140 

1    H2 
1    71 

(    rntrrvillr.   M  1. 

'II 

100 

76 

N 

ew  II 

.Ilan.i.   Pa 

SI 

W) 

1    H2 

<   hambeisbutu.  Pa 
(    heslertown.  .M  1 
(  lavton.  1  >el 

161 
01 
71 

170 
KMI 
HO 

6H 
76 
70 

0 

1 
P 

nlord     Pa 

fine  ess  Anne.  Md 

rovidenc  e.   Md    . 

SI 

ISI 

41 

60 

UiO 

SO 

1    H2 
1    60 
1   HI 

261 

270 

SH 

(J 

ueeri 

Anne.  M.I    - 

101 

110 

1    7S 

1  >  ik<tli'ir<i,  1  Vl 

121 

1  10 

71 

K 

r.nill  fa 

SI 

60 

I   H2 

121 

110 

71 

K 

ichlan.lt.iwn.   Pa 

41 

SO 

1    Hi 

IrtHtl'l)         Ml 

III 

120 

74 

RinKo.- 

sN     1      . 
Sun.  Md    . 

SI 

60 

1    H2 

Irtt'tii     1  )f  1 

01 

KMI 

76 

\i 

isini^ 

hi 

70 

1    HO 

r  rciu'lttown,  N.  J 

SI 

60 

.1^1 

Konks. 

Pa         . 

SI 

60 

1    H2 

(i'lshrn.   I*«.t 

1  liittrfsldwn.  M'l 

1  f  drrM)i<t<>ii     1  )rl 

S  1 

60 

H7 

H 

iishla 

n.l    Pa    . 

11 

40 

1    HS 

SI 

60 

76 

Salem. 

N    J 

11 

40 

1    HS 

IHI 

I'M) 

66 

.Snow  Hill.  M.I 

ISI 

IM) 

1    «iO 

01 

lO'l 

76 

S 

udler>< 

viUe.  Md 

HI 

00 

1    77 

201 

210 

64 

1 

.iwnsen.i.  1  )el 

61 

70 

1    HO 
1    77 

MurliMk     Mil      . 

HI 

140 

/I 

VirKinville.   Pa 

HI 

00 

Kritog.  I'« 

SI 

f>0 

H2 

Wavne 

sl,.,r.>    Pa 

IHI 

I'M) 

1    66 

01 

KMI 

76 

Wools 

l.jwn.  N    J 

21 

10 

1    H6 

HI 

')0 

77 

Yerkes 

.  Pa 

11 

40 

1    BS 

41 

SO 

HI 

/ 

leKlervdIe.  la   . 

41 

SO 

1    HI 

Ulase.i  cm  0*f..r.l.  P» 

.  Irss 

6  c  enis 

|>cr    100  It,-.. 



BUITER   PRICES     JULY 

,    1933 

•JULY,  1933,  INTER-STATE  PRICES  AT  ' 

B" 

92   Score.    Scdid    Packed                       j 

DELIVERY 

POINTS 

Phil*. 

New  York 

Chicago 

1              26 

2S'  . 

Pric.  List  of  3  5'V,  Milk  pe 

r  100  Lb*. 

I             26 

2S 

2S 

S           261  ^ 

2Si.'j 

2S'/4 

TtHMINAI     MaKKI    r 

ILcsir 

(  ream 

Sur 

plus 

6           261/j 

2S'/2 

2i 

Allenl.iwn   1-IS 
16-10 

$1    H4 
1    H4 

$1  12 
1.26 

♦  1 

11 

OS 

7           27 
H            27 
10            27 

26 
26 
26 

2S'/2 
251  2 
251', 

Atlantic  City 

2  27 

1     10 

10 

11            27 

26 

2S'2 

Au.lubon 
llrthlehem  IIS 

2  27 
1    H4 

1  10 
1     12 

10 

11 

12            26 
11            2S'4 
14           2S1/J 

2S 

24-4 
241/2 

25 

241/2 
241/, 

If)- 10 

1    H4 

1.26 

OS 

IS           2S>/j 

24' /i 

24'/, 

Camiien 
Gloucester 

2  27 

1    10 

10 

17           2S'/^ 

241/2 

24 '4 

2  27 

1    10 

10 

IH            27 
19            26'/. 

26 

2S1/. 

25'/j 
24 'i 

Nciriistown 

2   IH 

1    21 

01 

20           26 

2S 

24i'2 

Philadelphia 
Pottstown 

2  27 
1    <»6 

1  10 
1    01 

10 
HI 

21  2S 

22  2S 

24            241/i 

24 
24 

211/2 

22 

ReadillK   t-IS 

1    H4 

1    12 

1  1 

2S                 241/; 

21'/ 

221/. 

16-30 

1    H4 

1    26 

OS 

26           241/, 

21"4 

221/; 

Trent.in 

2    17 

1    20 

00 

27           24 
2H           24 

21 
21 

2l'i 
21 '4- 

Wilminitl.m 

2  07 

I    26 

06 

20           2114' 

72\i 

20«4 

s  orn^iniziit 

on*  ,1* 

apecified  lib 

11         n^: 

21 '.1 

20' j 

piy  over  f  0  the  varioi 

;>vc. 
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HOME-<'HEALTH  hSA 


ELIZABETH  McG.  GRAHAM,  Editor 


Earth  Is  Enough 

ir*«  »*•«••  Iff  ^^fiU  t%^.%f  h^t*"  it**  fttfff 

Of  Paradise     nr  hoi'e  enoii/jh! 

He  need  no  oIIut  slnne'  lo  hiiild 

The  .tlair.r  into  the  I  nfiiljillfd 

No  other  it'oru  for  the  doors 

So  other  marhle  for  the  floor.' 

No  other  cedar  J  or  the  beam 

And  dome  oj  man's  immortal  dream. 

Here  on  the  path.'  oj  e\'er\j-day 

Here  on  the  common  human  uvj.v 

/,r  all  the  hii.ry  qods  would  take 

To  huild  a  Heai'en,  to  mold  and  make 

AVu'  Kdens.    Ours  the  task  suhlinic 

To  build  eternitxi  in  time! 

F.nwiN  .MAifKiiAM. 


Ride  Your  Hobbies 

That's  what  a  group  of  yoi.n^  people 
at  a  youth  conference  recently  said  time 
and  time  again.  They  claimed  they  could 
have  as  much  fun  without  money  as  they 
did  when  they  could  go  to  the  movies 
regularly 

"Can  you  have  hobbies  that  don't 
cost  money?"  someone  asked  "My  two 
strong  hobbies,  kodakry  and  archery,  cost 
so  much  I  had  to  stop." 

"May  be  you  weren't  riding  your 
hobbies  hard  enough",  suggested  a  keen 
looking  boy  in  the  back  row.  "Seems  to 
me  your  hobbies  would  mean  lots  more 
to  you  if  you  made  your  own  archery 
equipment  and  developed  your  own  nega- 
tives." 

"My  hobbies  have  never  cost  me  a 
cent",  said  Mary  Ann.  "For  yeirs  I 
have  studied  wild  flowers  and  now  I 
have  a  lovely  wild  flower  garden.  Yes, 
I  did  spend  twenty-five  cents  for  a  wild 
flower  guide  .  .  ."  (Note  "Your 
Shopping  Service.") 

"Since  the  young  people  in  our  commu- 
nity have  organized  a  recreation  club 
we  hardly  ever  have  time  to  go  to  town", 
said  another.  "We  have  built  a  tennis 
court,  put  up  several  tether  ball  poles 
and  made  a  volleyball  court.  We  gave  a 
play  to  buy  the  equipment." 

"That's  what  would  suit  me",  said  a 
high  school  senior.  "I  don't  like  to  hob- 
nob with  myself  alone.  I  like  hobbies 
that  can  be  done  with  someone." 

Summarizing  the  discussion  they  de- 
cided that  everyone  should  have  at  least 
one  hobby.  It  is  desirable,  they  agreed, 
to  have  a  hobby  that  can  be  done  alone 
or  with  a  group,  like  hikes,  horseback, 
archery  or  bird  study.  A  hobby  should 
be  enjoyed  on  its  own  merits  and  should 
be  aside  from  one's  re((ular  work. 

— From  "The  Farmer's  Wife." 


Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 


2  eggs 

'/i  tsp.  salt 


Corn  Fritters 
2  c.  grated  corn 
I  tbsp.  flour 

I  tsp.  sugar 
Beit  eggs  thoroughly.    Mix  ingredients 
anj  fry  in  shallow  lard. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Poorraugh, 

York.  Pa. 


Canned  Peach  Sauce 
Cut  up  peaches  in  small  slices.  Sprinkle 
with  sugar,  using  about  '/2  pound  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  peaches.  Let  stand 
several  hours  or  overnight.  Cook  ten 
minutes,  or  until  thoroughly  heated. 
Setl  in  an  air-tight  can. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Tallman, 

Mt.  I  lolly,  Burlington  Co..  N.  J. 


After  the  Depression — What? 


Events  have  been  whirling  around  us 
with  such  rapidity  of  late  that  it  is 
difficult  to  grasp  their  full  significance. 

For  the  first  time,  the  working  man 
through  his  own  unions  is  granted  an  equal 
voice  with  his  employer,  in  determining 
the  conditions  under  which  he  is  to  work. 
The  farmer,  overnight,  finds  his  own  co- 
op>erative  organizations  so  strengthened  by 
the  government  that  their  opportunity  for 
usefulness  to  him  is  increased  a  hundred- 
fold. 

Out  of  the  nation's  door  goes  factory 
child-labor;  in  another  door  comes  the 
launching  of  vast  projects  which  will  not 
only  aid  in  putting  the  unemployed  back 
to  work,  but  will  provide  cheap  water-way 
transportation,  lower  electricity  rates, 
and  the  like. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  all  these  na- 
tional actions  is  to  secure  and  protect  the 
good  of  the  majority  rather  than  that  of  a 
privileged  few.  These  legislative  accom- 
plishments, for  which  many  have  earnestly 
worked  in  vain  for  years,  together  with 
other  causes,  have  put  new  confidence 
into  American  people.  The  whole  business 
life  of  the  nation  has  surged  forward. 

The  responsiblity  for  making  this  re- 
covery permanent,  in  which  we  are  all 
going  to  be  called  upon  as  individuals  to 
share,  by  controlling  our  production,  short- 
ening industrial  working  hours,  and  other 
voluntary  measures,  will  not  be  discussed 
here. 

"Where   Do  We  Go  From   Here?" 

But  at  this  point  in  public  affairs  when 
it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  country 
has  passed  its  crossroad  and  is  on  the 
way  to  recovery,  is  it  not  imperative  for 
rural  communities  to  begin  to  ask  "Where 
do  wc  want  to  go  from  here>" 

To  begin  with  the  opposite  end  of  the 
horn,  as  families  in  communities  we  know 
a  few  things  we  surely  don't  want.  For 
example,  as  long  as  memory  of  the  past 
three  years  holds,  we  are  certainly  cured 


opfKirtunities  or  satisfaction  in  country 
living:  who  therefore  turned  toward  the 
city.  True,  many  of  them  returned  during 
the  depression.  liut  cnn  we  keep  them? 
The  danger  remains  unless  we  bend  our 
efforts  cooperatively  in  making  the  rural 
communities  fair  competitors  for  attrac- 
tion with  the  city. 

A  Joh   For  Fverv   Community 

One  of  the  trying  phases  of  "the  de- 
pression" for  many  of  us  has  been  that  we 
felt  ourselves  in  a  helpless  position,  unable 
to  contribute  toward  the  mending  of  the 
bad  matters.    We  were  bystanders. 

At  home  on  the  farm  we  couldn't  set 
idle  mills  at  work  to  feed  the  hungry.  We 
couldn't,  single  handed,  raise  the  price  of 
milk  and  wheat  and  hogs.  We  couldn't 
even  do  the  things  in  the  neighborhood 
which  we  would  have  liked,  because  often 
it  required  money. 

But  today  the  opportunity  for  action  is 
coming  within  our  local  reach.  Rarnings 
arc  going  to  gradually  increase  Mmpty 
treasuiiei  will  again  have   funds. 

We  are  going  to  hear  a  good  deal  from 
nr)w  on,  about  "a  planned  society."  It  has 
somewhere  been  written  "Beware  what 
you  set  your  heart  upon  for  you  will 
surely  get  it." 

As  communilies,  what  are  we  going  to 
buy  with  better  limes? 

It  isn't  too  soon  to  turn  the  searchlight 
on  our  own  community  and  consider  some 
of  its  needs,  and  some  of  the  advantages 
for  which  we  may  begin  to  work.  Down  in 
Louisiana  even  durmg  these  lean  years, 
communities  have  been  accomplishing  re- 
markable results  by  selecting  four  objec- 
tives a  year,  and  working  together  for 
them.  As  soon  as  they  are  gained,  others 
are  chosen. 

I  lave  we  a  place  where  we  can  meet 
together  as  a  community,  to  discuss  the 
affairs  that  vitally  concern  us>  A  commu- 
nity hall.  Are  we  raising  the 
crops    most    adapted    for    our    section    to 


of  spending  what  we  haven't  yet  received 
and  of  loading  ourselves  up  with  expenses  return  us  a  profit,  and  then  marketing 
for  which  we  depend  upon  the  future  to  these  in  the  most  efficient  manner?  Coop- 
provide  ways  of  meeting.  erative  buying  and  .selling.  ...  I  low 
We,  the  conscientious,  law-abiding  ele-  about  school  advantages?  Are  we  clinging 
ment  of  the  citizens,  are  going  surely  to  the  outworn  one-room  school  hou.se,  or 
to  take  back  the  reins  of  local  government  have  we  the  facilities  of  the  consolidated 
from   tho.se  who  naturally   took   them   up  school? 


when    we    lost    interest    in    "small-town" 
politics. 

And  there  is  to  be  recalled  that  sad  trek 
during  the  prosperous  days,  of  our  young 
people  who  should  have  remained  in  agri- 
culture,  but   who  seemed   to  fail   to   find 


Does  it  cost  prohibitively  to  have  the 
skill  and  att.;ntion  of  a  doctor  or  nurse 
who  must  "come  out  from  town?"  Or  do 
we  vision  a  goal  of  medical  and  nursing 
service  within  the  reach  of  everyone  who 
(Continued  on  culumn  2.  opponile  page) 


iirmers  ha>Y  not  trieit  to  make  /i,','^ 

I'll   till    film   itiiitt/   wot  ttl   wittlr.     i^ttrpt^, 

riirniniis  hinr  continiiiilli/  ii,)n,-  ,,l 
hiilher  lat\d  t'aliies  nillur  than  i(d, 
hiiihei  slandiiid>  of  lirinii. 
Thousand <  of  i^-rll-rd  uafed  farin  iu,,ptj 
inusi  think  with  all  tlvir  heart  aiij  f(i,j 
al'oiil  how  to  ai'Y  far.'uiiiii  n<tl  oi\l^ 
eroiio-nir  e./ualilif,  hut  ii.'so  i/.t  /|,|| 
ineasurr  of  human  sati •  faction  in  /jj, 
lonii  run.  .  .  .  and  of  the  neif„,\^ 
of  huildina  a  rural  cirili:ali,>n  wlil,i  j, 
Jullii  as  attracliiv  as  citi/  cii'ili;fttiim." 
Hi-\i(v  C.  Waiiao 
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"By  the  People 

For  the  People 

"We  are  engaged  in  a  dcsi>erate  strujjit 
to  determine  whether  special  privilm 
shall  continue  to  run  the  country  in  iti 
own  interest,  or  whether  the  people  slul! 
run  it  for  their  benefit.  .Speci  il  privilnt 
is  so  well  intrenched,  and  its  influtnca 
extends  so  deeply  and  in  .so  many  direc 
tions.  that  the  battle  will  not  he  an  on 
one.  Yet  it  is  a  battle  that  mu«t  bt 
fought. 

The  farm  folk  of  American  and  tin 
plain  working  people  of  the  cities,  belim 
that  this  is  their  country.  They  foujlit 
for  it.  they  built  it,  they  carved  a  natiog 
out  of  the  wilderness.  Now  they  com* to 
the  politicians  and  the  money  kings  ui 
say:  "We  want  our  country  back  Wi 
have  let  you  run  it  too  long.  You  hivi 
shown  your  inability  to  run  it  in  thi 
interests  of  the  people,  ^'our  ideas  hivt 
not  worked.  Now  we  are  going  to  ttb 
our  country  back  and  run  it  ourseiva 
We  are  going  to  substitute  common  sen* 
for  high  finance  and  special  privilefe 
We  want  prosperity  back,  but  we  waii 
it  back  for  the  many  instead  of  the  (ew 
-  The  Wheat  F-'armers'  Jounul 

Your  Shopping  Service 

Louiae  E.  Drotleff 

1  Nature  has  given  us  many  beautidil 
birds  to  admire  and  study,  and  il 
every  lesson  were  as  joyful  as  leamrnf 
to  know  birds  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
what  a  pleasure  it  would  l)e  to  study. 
Since  birds  appeal  strongly  to  most  child- 
ren, because  of  their  gorgeous  coloringi 
there  is  no  better  way  of  acquaintinf 
them  with  these  feathery  folk  than  by 
the  use  of  the  set  of  K)  beautifully  colored 
bird  cards  which  can  be  secured  for  10c 

*)  Another  splendid  guide  is  the  "Green 
Book  of  Birds  in  America",  also  10c, 
which  gives  excellent  descriptions  of  the 
64  birds  which  are  illustrated  iri  colors 
Although  the  colors  are  not  exact,  still 
the  book  is  a  very  good  one  for  beginners 

'^  It  will  not  be  a  mistake  to  buy* 
^  more  expensive  bird  lx>ok  for  y<"" 
children  if  you  can  afford  it.  If  the  small- 
est ones  do  not  appreciate  them  now,  they 
will  soon  grow  to  them.  One  of  the  bo' 
bird  books  on  the  market  today  is  '  Tl* 
Bird  Guide"  which  has  2(K)  colored  plates 
giving  the  exact  colorings  of  the  various 
birds.  Although  $  I .  I  5  may  seem  like  qui" 
a  bit  of  money  to  spend  just  now,  it  »"" 
give  the  children  authoritative  bird  know- 
ledge. 

(Note:  These  arlirlcs  will  be  sent  to  you«l\ 
the  above  priren.  plus  a  small  '^^"f ',  v"  I 
postage.  Orders  will  be  glaillv  forwarHta  "y  \ 
ihe  Home  «rd  Meulth  1  )rpatlriient  to  iwy 
shops  where  they  may  be  purrhasefl. 


"Are  the  children 
ready  for  school",  is 
the  <|iiestion  most 
often  heard  during 
August  as  mothers 
greet     each     either. 

KjnA       rnunv       hoiirS 

are  sjnnt  in  hap|>y 
discussion  of  drt-.ss- 
cs,  suits,  blouses 

In  the  past.  l>eing 

was    a    very    simple 

Today    it    means    much    more. 

I^use  we  are  asking  more  ani   more  of 

school.    Today   it   is  not   just   clothes, 

^bttket.  book  and  a  pencil,  but,  have 

done  everylhin;?   possible  to  put   the 

^  in  true  tune    for    the    work    of    the 

^room? 

Your  teacher  can   no  more  bring  lortli 

,jthne  results  you  want   if  your  child  is 

»,  physically   and    mentally    in    tune    m 

the   musician    1 


^  part  than  can    the   musician   l)ring 
intone*  from  the  instrument  that  is  not 
Meetly  adjusted  in  all  its  parts 
Of  course,    our    schools    have    felt    the 
MCial  strain  as  we  all  have  in  our  homes 
!liai  budgets  must  be  balanced  by  drop 
•J,  some  departments,    wc    might    turn 
itlieold  dcfiniticm  of   Lducation  for  an 
a^  M    to    what    might    be    droppe<l 
•Ml  it  says   "F-ducalicn    is    that    which 
.tt  children    for    l>etter    living."       Then 
srdy  we  will    not    cut    out    our    1  leallh 
»vice.  our  Home  F.conomics,  the  Music 
Jiptrtment,  or  any  first  grade  work. 
The  health    service    "It    is    a    sound 
-jtler  of    economy     that     the     material 
.i  which  the  teacher  works  should   be 
their  best  possible  condition  for  mental 
Holding      The    school    has    had    to    take 
.JOB  itseK  the  finding  out   whether  each 
iildisiit  and  how  he  can  l)c  made  more 
•for profiting  by  the  efforts  put  forth  by 
aeteacher  "    But  do  not  confuse  the  idea 
J  health  examination  and  health  inspec 
JM,  there  is  rarely  time,  nor  funds  for  the 
nfiool physician  to  make  more  than  an  in- 
fection. But  what  progress  will  have  been 
3»de,  when  at  least  one  per  cent  of   the 
iildren  come  to  school  to  simply  consult 
'ith  the  doctor. 

Tlie  Department   of   1  lomc    Economics 
tJimot  be  abandoned.       It    is    especially 
5«ededtoaid  the  I  lealth  .Service     No  long 
does  It  mean  just  "fcxid  and  clothing   , 
"idsonieday  the  plan  of  study  will  liegin 
•  first  grade  and  continue  through   high 
thool    The  broad  subject  of   1  lome  and 
'unily  Relationships:  the  broad  subject  of 
Wntion;  what  a   satisfaction    in   a   time 
kethisto  be  given  nutrition  facts  such  as 
Ml. C.Sherman  does  when  in  speaking 
''Hidden  I  lunger"  he  says,  "The  ftK>ds 
•kich  are  most  economical    in   satisfying 
*ple  hunger  are  bread  and  such  staple 
»rals  ag  oatmeal.      The    more   cheaply 
*t>re obliged  to  live,  the  more  largely  we 
™J<t  depend   upon   bread-stufTs   and    the 
^fwper  kinds  of  cereals.     But  these  alone 
't not  sufficient  to  keep  us  in  health  for 
'*'«  than  a  short    lime,   nor    to  supinirl 
'f'powth  of  children.      I  or   beside    the 
"iple  hunger,  there  is   the   bidden   liun 
^'  which  is   less   definitely    felt    at    the 
*«.  but  even  more  serious  in  its  effects 
'Pon growth  and  future  health.    .So  while 
'*foodiju8t  mentioned  are  still  the  staff 
'life,  health  and  growth  re<|uire  that  they 
^wpplemented  by  other  foods 
^ilk  is  by  far  the  most  important  food 
"'"Pplement  the  bread  stuffs  and  cereals; 
"both  the  mo.st  effective  and  the  most 
'domical  food  to  keep  the  body  strong 
'''""t  the  hidden  hunger.     There  are 
^*sol  health  and  of  what  we  may  call 
^'th  insurance.       I  ully    to    insure    the 
'?'i«t  degree  of    health    to    give    health 


insurance  calls  for  more  milk  than  is  u.se<J 
in  most  communities 

You  are  not  "ready  for  school  "   unless 
some  sch<H)l    lunch    plan    has   l)een    made 
The  schcKil   lunch   ought    to  be  a   part  of 
every  .school  health  program.     There  are 
few    schools,    even    the    one  room    schcxil, 
where  a  hot   lunch   may   not   be  planned 
Kecently    where    there    was    real    need    of 
some  provision  at  school  for  a  hot  lunch, 
a     pipeless    furnace    gave    the    heat     but 
mother   prepared    the  pint  jar  with  soup, 
cocoa,  a  creamed  vegetable,  etc.     It  takes 
just  planning     If  the  lunch  must  lie  a  Ik>x 
lunch,  attractiveness  and  sufficient  nutri- 
tion  are   the   keynote       .Sandwiches,   des- 
sert, fruit  and  a  bottle  of  milk  are  the  real 
needs. 

It  is  easy  today  to  get  a  small  jar  with 
a  screw  top  for  sauce,  puddings,  custards 
and  carrying  milk,  lor  sandwiches  use  the 
most  nourishing  kinds  of  bread,  such  as 
whole  wheat,  oatmeal,  brown,  raisin  or 
nut  bread.  Appetizing  fillings  may  be 
egg,  chopiie<l  meat,  cheese  (American), 
fresh  cottage  cheese,  plain  or  combined 
with  dried  fruits,  sliced  tomatoes,  chopped 
vegetables  (such  as  beets,  string  beans, 
lettuce,  carrots,  cabbage,  jelly  or  peanut 
butter,  and  chopped  raisins  or  dates)  A 
baked  custard  or  apple  or  jiear  adds 
variety. 

If  fruit  has  not  lieen  used  in  sandwiches 
for  filling,  a  small  glass  jar  may  carry 
•stewed  fruit,  a  simple  salad  or  fresh  fruits 
or  vegetables,  and  of  course,  some  may 
prefer  ripe  fruit,  or  raisins  or  dates. 

Do  you  recall  the  old  cry  of  "women 
and  children  first?"  Do  you  recall  the 
reckless  bravery  of  which  we  were  told? 
It  is  not  shipwreck  or  earthc|uake  today 
but  the  modern  equivalent  .Shall  the 
cry  be  "Children  First;"  and  being  "ready 
for  schcxil"  means  that  plans  are  made  to 
avoid  this  crippling  "hidden  hunger" 
throughout  the  year  for  each  child  in  your 
schcxil? 


T 


HEREFORD,  wlun  wo  build,  let  us  think  that  wc 
build  forever.  Ect  it  not  be  for  present  dehght.  nor 
for  present  u.se  alone.  Let  it  be  such  work  a.s  our  descend- 
ants will  thank  us  for.  and  let  us  think  as  we  lay  stone  on 
stone  that  a  time  is  to  come  when  the.se  stones  will  be- 
held sacred  becau.se  our  hands  have  touched  them  and 
.say  as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and  the 
of  them.      'See.   this  our    fathers  did 

I'    ••  RUSKIN. 


that  men  wil 
wrought  substance 
ior  li.' 


Looking  At  Ourselves  Critically 

A  Study  of  a  Pennsylvania  Connmuuity* 


mentally,    physically,    spiritually   and   so- 
cially. 

6  'The  young  people  14  to  21  years  of 
age  in  Ihe  area  participated  lo  a  very  limited 
extent  in  Ihe  organization  life  of  Ihe  com- 
munity" 

The    community    Iwlongs    as    much    to 
these  young  people  as  to  anyone,  and  the 


.Some  extremely    interesting   fads  have      farming  and  are  developing  in  four  ways 
been  revealed  through  a  recent  survey  of 
a  rural  district  in  (  bester  (  ounty.  Penn- 
sylvania,   made    by     Pennsylvania    St  ite 
College 

As  these  findings  will  probably  not 
differ  in  a  great  degree  from  those  whi<  h 
would  exist  in  other  districts  within  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  the  informaticm 
will  be  valuable  to  all  communities  who 
wish  to  take  stock  of  themselves  prepara- 
tory to  launching  a  program  of  community 
building.  .Some  signihcant  (wints  stand 
out  which  deserve  serious  consideration, 
and  are  worthy  topics  for  program  dis- 
cussion at  the  local  meetings  of  all  of  our 
organizations. 

I  "One  by  one  the  old  homes'eiuh  have 
been  passing  out  of  the  hinds  of  families 
that  have  held  ihcm  for  generations  into  Ihe 
possession  of  individuals  whose  dominant 
motive  was  business  exploitation  or  reil 
estate  investment  " 

I I  is  to  Ijc  earnestly  hoped  that  an 
improvement  in  the  economic  situation 
will  prevent  the  unwilling  forcing  on  sale 


After  the  Depression     What? 

(('unlinue<l  (lom  column   i.  opi>osite  |>«ge) 

needs   it       .'^ome  places  are   working  out 
these  problems  satisfactorily. 

I  lave  we  left  it  to  the  corner  drug  store 
lo  select   our  re  (ding  for  us>     A  local  sta 


A  Typical  Pennsylvania   Farm 
Setting 

of  Ian  Is  whose  owners  have  been  unable 
lo  make  ends  meet. 

2      "The  data  point  lo  an  almost  universal 
emphasis    or    training    for 


The  Modern  Consolidated  School 

sooner  they  are  given  some  resijonsibility 
in  its  existence  and  welfare,  the  better  for 
all  concerned. 

7  "I'uluablv  a^  these  various  organiza- 
tions were,  they  enrolled  and  served  only  the 
school  children  in  the  higher  grades,  and  did 
not  reach  the  considerable  group  of  youth 
not  attending  school 

Untiarnessed  vouthfiil  energy  and  abili- 
ty going  to  w.iste! 

H  "In  70  per  cent  of  the  families  having 
70  per  cent  of  the  children  within  these  age 
limits.  (14  to  21  years)  no  ihurch  attendance 
whatsoever  was  reported  lor  the  boys  and 
girls  "  ^ 

One'of    the    gravest    challenges   of    all. 

The  study  concludes  Neither  the  adult 
organization  admitting  boys  and  girls  to 
membership. 


nor  the  clubs  or  associations 


academic    and 

tion  of   the  county  libriry  enibles  us   tc>       professional    careers    rather    than    specific  for  youth  exercised  an  adequate  influence 

preparation    for     ultimately    assuring     the  n  the  lives  of  the  young  people. 
management  of  the  home  farm"  "An  effective  linking  up  of  all  agencies 

1  he  mount  iineers  of  a  certain  western  and  resources  is  entirely  feasible  and  should 

section  of   North  Carolina,   in   petitioning  make  possible  for  the  families  of  the  con 

for  education  said.  "Fiut  please  give  us  the  solidated   school   district    an    adequate    and 

kind    of    schcK.I     that    won't    make    just  satisfying  social  life,  to  a  large  extent  self- 

preachers  and  teachers."  contained  and  self -directed." 


call  ufx>n  their  selection  of  tliousands  of 
volumes  upon  v  iried  subjects  for  books 
we  need  or  desire 

Wlat  do  the  young  people  do  for 
rfcre.lion>  Many  have  little  choice  but 
to  go  to  the  movies  in  the  nearest  town 
But  in  some  villages,  the  young  people 
and  the  grown-ups  enjoy  separately  or 
even  logither.  various  kinds  of  "Hobby 
C  lubs  ",  choral  groups,  i.nd  all  day  schools 
to  studv  speci. I  subjects  with  wl  ich  they 
arc  concerned  They  have  even  built 
playgrounds  and  swimming  pools. 

I  low  much  leadership  arc  our  churches 
ass.imin.?  in  all  of  these  things?  The 
ni-eds  are  big  enough  to  draw  all  denomin- 
ations together  in  working  for  a  common 
cause 

There  seems  to  stretch  out  before  us 
unlimited  opportunity  to  secure  for  our 
own  families,  through  cooperative  effort, 
tlie  good  things  which  we  have  yearned 
for  Ix-cause  we  know  they  will  enrich 
f.rm  livin'  True,  we  will  have  to  do 
far  more  than  to  merely  stretch  out  our 
hand,  to  obtain  them. 

But  aft.r  all,  why  should  we  not  cliim 
foroure'ves  in  rural  Pennsylvania,  Mary 
land.   New  Jersey  or   Delaware,   the  very 
thinis  t'lnt  have  made  it  said  of  Denmark 
I  hilt  "the  deepest  culture  is  on  the  land". 


not  in  the  cities 


\      "Less  than    10  per  cent  of  the  adult 
population  were  participating  in  the  activi 
ties  fostered  by  the  social  agencies" 

The  harder  men  and  women  work,  the 
more  necessary  becomes  .some  form  of 
recreation. 

4  "In  a  period  when  books  have  fo 
important  an  influence  on  all  aspects  of 
life  il  is  a  matter  of  real  concern  lo  find  that 
three  fourths  of  the  men  and  more  than  one 
half  of  Ihe  women  reported  that  they  had 
read  no  books  during  the  preceding  year  " 

A  person  who  ceases  to  study  and  to 
read  after  he  leaves  school  is  going  to 
look  like  a  "Rip  Van  Winkle  "  in  this 
rapidly  moving  world." 

S  "The  remarkuble  development  of  the 
4  li  Clubs  throughout  tht  Untied  States  is 
both  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  under  which 
the  movement  has  grown  and  also  a  striking 
proof  of  the  great  need  of  adequate  social 
organization  for  farm  and  village  youth" 

Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are  having 
their  interest  stimulated  in  the  business  o( 


•Ctipie*  o(  thin  iiluity  reviewe<l  here  m«y  be  »e- 
ture<l  upon  re<|Ueit  fur  Mulletin  iWi  lo  F'enn- 
xvlvonia  St«te  (  i.lleKe.  Slate  College.   F**. 


Five  Dollar 

Prize  Offered! 

An  .(Ward  of  five  dollars  in  cash  has 
been  offered  by  an  interested  friend  for 
the  best  letter  entitled: 

"What  We  Need  To  Do  For 
Our  Community" 

One  dollar  each  will  be  paid  for  each 
additional  letter  published. 

1.  Letters  must  be  submitted  on  or 
l)efore  .September  20th 

2.  Length  of  letter  not  to  be  over 
300  words. 

3.  Announcement  of  the  winner  will 
be  made  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 
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Estimates  Give  Interesting 
Facts  On  Cash  Income 
From  Farm  Production, 
and  Amount,  By  Coun- 
ties, For  1932* 

Preliminary  estimates  showinR  tlie 
total  cash  return  from  farm  production 
in  the  various  counties  of  the  State 
during  iv32,  have  been  aiuiuuin-cu  uy  tut 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  income,  amounting  to  $156,768,000, 
represents  a  50  per  cent  reduction  from 
the  1929  total. 

These  estimates  show  that  $17,956,000 
or  1 1.5  per  cent  of  the  1932  income  came 
from  the  sale  of  field  crops  which  include, 
in  order  of  "cash"  importance:  potatoes, 
hay.  wheat,  tobacco,  corn.  oats,  buck- 
wheat, clover-seed,  rye.  barley,  and  timo- 
thy seed. 

Fruits  contributed  $7,314,000  or  4.7 
per  cent  to  the  total,  with  apples  leading, 
followed  by  peaches,  strawberries,  small 
fruits,  grapes,  cherries,  pears  and  plums. 

Greenhouses,  gardens  and  nurseries, 
ranking  as  named,  provided  cash  income 
amounting  to  $14,215,000  or  9.1  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

The  sale  of  forest  products  which  in- 
clude timber,  maple  syrup  and  maple 
sugar,  brought  in  cash,  approximately 
$1,419,000  or  about  one  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  cash  in- 
come in  1932  came  from  the  sale  of  dairy 
products  including  dairy  cuttle  and  veal 
calves.  The  total  was  $77,474,700,  almost 
as  much  as  from  all  other  products  com- 
bined. 

The  sale  of  chickens  and  eggs  provided 
a  revenue  of  $28,620,000  or  18.2  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate. 

Other  livestock  and  livestock  products, 
including  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and 
lambs,  wool  and  honey,  accounted  for 
$9,749,300  or  6.2  per  cent  of  the  1932 
total. 

Cash  income,  obviously,  does  not  tell 
the  complete  story  because  it  does  not 
show  the  contribution  of  each  class  of 
products  to  living  needs  in  the  farm 
home  and  to  further  production  on  the 
farm  where  produced,  officials  of  the  De- 
partment explain.  Thus,  field  crops  in 
addition  to  their  cash  income,  contributed 
$54,156,000  as  food.  feed,  seeds,  etc.; 
fruits,  $1,748,000;  gardens,  nurseries,  and 
greenhouses,  $6,634,000;  forests  and  wood- 
lots.  $2.220.0(X):  dairy  cattle.  $12,1  30.3(X»; 
chickens.  $8,211,000;  and  beef  cuttle, 
swine,  sheep,  horses,  mules,  and  bees, 
$3,730,700. 

Lancaster.  Chester,  York,  Bucks,  Berks, 
Montgomery,  Bradford,  filrie.  Crawford, 
and  Allegheny,  in  the  order  named,  were 
the  ten  leading  counties  in  19)2  agricultur- 
al income.  Philadelphia  with  86  per  cent 
of  its  farm  cash  coming  from  garden < 
nurseries  and  greenhouses,  is  the  most 
specialized  of  any  county.  Su8<)uehunna 
is  a  close  second  with  74  per  cent  of  its 
income  realized  from  the  sale  of  dairy 
products.  Lancaster  and  York  are  prob- 
ably the  two  leading  counties  in  diversity 
of  farm  income. 

•C«»h  income  is  ilefirie  I  as  the  value  of  quantities 
actually  soli)  off  the  (arm  wliere  iiro.luced  ami  must 
not  be  con(usei)  with  (arm  value  which  i»  the 
evaluation  o(  the  total  outturn  o(  a  given  commod- 
ity irrespective  o(  whether  sold  or  use!  in  cjne  way 
or  another  on  the  (arm. 


)ome 


Current  Problems  In  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Market 


Green  tomatoes  kept  at  forty-five  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  or  lower  refuse  to  ripen 
normally.  They  ripen  with  good  color  and 
with  little  decay  when  stored  at  fifty  to 
sixty  degrees. 


had  not  proved  satisfactory  in  other 
places.  The  reasons  next  in  importance 
were  "farmers  don't  have  the  capital  on 
which  to  operate"  and  the  producers 
"won't  stick  together. 

Benefits  and  Suggestions  for 
Improvement 

Of  the  50  supporters  of  the  organization, 
34  farmers  said  they  were  getting  a  high 
price  for  their  milk  due  to  the  activities 
of  the  organization.  The  next  most 
important  benefit  received,  they  said, 
was  representation  in  the  market.  One 
of  the  important  functions  performed  by 
the  Association  is  the  checking  of  butter- 
fat  tests.  Only  I  3  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
sending  to  dealers  cooperating  with  the 
Inter-State  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
butterfat  tests  the  dealers  were  giving 
them,  while  48  per  cent  of  those  sending 
to  dealers  not  cooperating  with  the  Asso- 
ciation felt  they  were  being  cheated  on 
butterfat  tests. 

The  criticism  given  mott  frequently  by 
the  dissatisfied  farmers  was  that  the 
organization  has  "sold  out  and  is  working 
for  the  dealers."  Thirty  farmers  made 
this  charge.  No  data  obtained  in  this 
study  would  prove  or  disprove  this  [>oint. 
If  a  similar  study  were  made  in  any  other 
milk  shed  in  the  United  States,  however, 
it  is  likely  many  farmers  would  make 
the  same  charge.  It  is  unlielieveable  that 
the  leaders  in  all  our  milk  cooperatives 
in  the  United  States  have  stooped  to 
bribery.  The  farmers  visited  during  this 
study  criticized  very  severely  the  atti- 
tude of  many  of  the  directors  toward  their 
duties. 

Seventy  of  the  farmers  interviewed  reaci 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review. 
All  except  two  of  the  50  supporters  of  the 
Association  read  the  paper,  compared 
with  only  22  of  the  50  non-supporters 
who  read  it.  The  majority  of  the  farmers 
liked  the  Review.  There  was  some 
criticism  by  the  producers  that  the 
Review  is  not  written  so  the  farmer  can 
understand  it. 

There  were  suggestions  that  a  new 
buying  plan  be  put  into  operation;  that 
membership  be  limited  to  a  smaller  area; 
that  the  Inter-State  take  a  more  active 
part  in  reducing  trucking  and  freight 
rates;  and  that  the  Association  take  a 
more  firm  stand  against  more  rigid  health 
regulations  during  a  period  of  low  milk 
prices. 

Recommendations 
Organization  of  Territory       The  As- 
sociation   should    make    an    effort    to   or- 
ganize producers  close  to  the  market  and 

Holstein  Heifer  Makes 

New  Butterfat  Record 

A  new  State  record  for  butterfat  pro 
duel  ion  has  just  been  establishe<l  by 
Duchess  Berks  Prima  De  Kol  Segis.  a 
junior  two-year-ohl  I  lolstein  heifer  bred 
and  owned  by  the  Manual  I  raining  School 
at  Bordentown.  N.  J.,  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  W.  R.  Robbers,  superinten- 
dent of  advanced  registry  dairy  testini;. 
New  Jersey  Aijricultural  Experiment 
.Station. 

In  division  B,  tiie  class  which  provides 
for  three  niilkings  daily  over  a  period  of 
305  days,  the  new  champion  produced 
12,716  1  pounds  of  milk  anrl  466  2  (xiunls 
of  buttc.'rfat.  I  ler  milk  averaged  3.7  per 
cent  butterfat.  The  test  was  supervised 
by  the  Experiment  .Station. 

The  animal  was  kept  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  an  open  barn  with 
the  school  herd,  where  there  was  plenty 
of  water  and  small  racks  on  the  walls  for 
hay. 


((  finlinueil   (loiii   IHiKe  2) 

to  hold  those  producers  now  selling  milk 
through  organizt^J  dealers.  One  of  the 
forerunners  of  a  <lisorderly  market  is  the 
purchase  of  milk  by  unorganized  dealers 
from  nearby  prtnliiccrs. 

S|iecial  care  ought  be  taken  in  soliciting 
new  members  to  sec  that  they  have  a 
r-]f*-^r  itn/(«*rur»nr1in<7  nf  thp  organization 
and  appreciate  the  principles  of  co- 
ofieration.  Many  farmers  are  not  aware 
of  the  provision  of  the  organization  for 
the  cancellation  of  stock  anrl  membership. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  among  the 
producers  that  when  once  a  member  of 
the  Inter-St  ite  they  are  always  a  mem- 
ber, regardless  of  their  choice.  After 
economic  conditions  improve  it  would 
be  well  for  the  A.'-.sociation  to  resume  its 
activity,  begun  several  years  ago,  of 
weeding  out  the  inactive  members. 

Basic  -  Surplus  Plan  The  original 
purpose  of  the  basic-surplus  plan  was  to 
regulate  season  »1  production.  Later  it 
was  used  to  control  the  total  volume  of 
production.  Much  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  plan  can  be  attributed  to  this  un 
foreseen  extension  of  its  original  function. 

Ah  soon  as  possible  the  organization 
should  settle  upon  some  definite  plan  by 
which  the  base  will  be  established  for  the 
coming  year.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the 
base  period  is  slowing  up  the  rate  of 
culling  out  cows  in  the  farmers'  herds 

Many  of  the  present  <li(hculties  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  are  the  result  of 
not  having  the  market  upon  a  refKirting 
basis.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that 
the  market  be  put  upon  a  permanent 
rejMjrting  basis.  All  milk  sold  in  (luid 
form  should  be  bought  at  basic  prices. 
This  would  eliminate  much  criticism  of 
the  basic-surplus  plan. 

It  should  be  made  less  dilficult  for  the 
old  and  for  the  new  producer  within  the 
territory  to  build  up  a  justifiable  base.  A 
cooperative  marketing  plan,  to  be  sound, 
ought  to  be  broad  enough  in  its  scope  to 
include  all  the  producers  anrl  all  the 
dealers  in  the  market. 

Quality    Control  The   Association 

must  encourage  the  production  of  goorl 
milk,  but  must  als<}  protect  farmtr.s 
against  unreasonable  rc(|uii^ments.  It 
should  continue  its  program  of  getting  u 
definite  understanding  l)etween  the  various 
health  officials  in  the  territory  If  possible, 
a  long  time  program  for  improvement 
should  be  map|>ed  out  By  so  doing,  the 
farmer  would  know  how  to  make  his 
plans  for  the  future.  The  Association 
must  insist  upon  uniformity  among  in- 
sf)cctors  in  the  interpretation  of  the  re- 
quirements. 


W 
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Association 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  o(  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  field- 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  genoril  inemljership  work  for 
the  month  of  June,  1933: 

No    Butterfat  Tests  Made 7888 

No.  Plants  Investigated  39 

No.  Membership  Calls  58 

No.  Calls  on  Members  652 

No.  Qual.   Improvein't  Calls    .  .    254 
No.  1  lerd  Samples   Tested  I  269 

No.  New  Members  .Signed  .  8 

No.  Cows  .Signed 74 

No.  Transfers  Made  I  7 

No    Meetings  Attended  19 

No    Attending  Meetings  1707 

No.  Brom  Thymol  Tests  753 

No.  Microscopic  Tests  .  1346 


Many  farmers,  being  angry  »(  ,, 
inspector  or  the  regulations,  becomtta 
supporters  of  the  organization.  fL 
should  be  a  greater  distinction  beifc 
the  agency  doing  the  inspection  andtk 
producers'  organization.  If  necem^ 
the  name  of  one  of  the  organizations mu. 
be  chuneed. 

The  volume  of  Grade  A  milk  jolij. 
the  Philadelphia  market  is  p«^ 
greater  in  proportion  to  total  gala  tl« 
in  any  other  market  in  the  country,  f^ 
twenty-five  anil  forty  cent  lx)nustj  ^^ 
the  farmer  for  Grade  A  milk  havesyg, 
important  effect  upon  the  produan 
income.  The  importance  of  this  |t^ 
should  be  realizetl  more  fully  by  fc 
officers  of  the  As.sociution  The  Asaotj 
tion  could  well  give  more  <lealer  suptn^ 
ion  and  consideration  to  the  marketin{j 
Grade  A  milk. 

Publicity  The  Association  should t 
everything  in  its  power  to  see  thjt  ti» 
farmer  knows  how  to  hgiire  out  hi«  imli 
check.  The  organization  should  be  c« 
stantly  alert  for  means  of  making  ti« 
buying  plan  less  complex. 

The  organization  ought  to  rcaliw  t!» 
importance  of  their  pa|)er  in  inlonnii; 
the  membership.  More  attention  cooic 
well  be  given  to  the  paper  It  .shouliiti! 
kept  in  mind  when  writing  for  the  pjpc 
that  only  one  out  of  every  three  fannp 
knows  how  to  figure  out  his  milk  chea 
The  farmer  is  often  tiretl  and  sleepy  wke 
he  reads  the  [laper.  Simple  languif 
should  l>e  useil.  The  paper  would  It 
more  readable  if  larger  sizefl  type  »» 
used 

General  Policy  Although  the  o« 
ership  of  country  plants  may  not  \t 
advisable,  it  wouhl  be  well  for  theAsjocsi 
tion  to  l<H>k  forw.ird  to  building  up ; 
substantial  financial  reserve.  Thi«  wouk 
add  to  its  bargaining  |K)wer. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shoulc 
consider  carefully  the  constructive  crt 
cisms  of  the  prtnlucers  and  take  the  lat 
in  pressing  for  needed  reforms.  I(  (f 
organization  would  press  for  one  thin? 
that  is  not  right,  as  the  high  truckiM 
rate,  and  get  the  majority  of  its  memben 
working  to  correct  it,  there  would  be  l» 
complaining  alwut  the  Association. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  «f 
submitted  for  the  con<ideraticn  ol  ti« 
Association  The  leaders  of  the  organia 
lion,  those  who  are  on  the  firing  line  soc 
who  know  all  the  whims  of  the  mukr! 
are  in  the  Ix-st  position  to  determinMt* 
workability  of  these  suggestions  and  tkt 
rapidity  with  which  those  they  end)r« 
may  be  put  into  operation. 


Holstein 

Declares  Moratorium 

the  4'*»1'  ■'"""■''  convent i<m  of  The 
iin-Friesian  Association  of  America 
*Ji„  Chicago  June  7.  a  far  reaching 
JJ  measure  was  pa.sse.l  resulting  in  a 
*!jay  moratorium  on  ull  fees  an.l 
J^anent    rcluctions    in     transfer     un<l 

June  15  and  ending  August   15 

is  in  ellect.      inuring    ili<>i 

be   registered    for 


Starting 
,^ratoriuni 
^,11  llolste.ns   w 


"^t  rate  of  seventy  five  cents  per  lie.ul 
Lpective  of  age.  sex  or  ownership.      In 
ie  manner  a   flat    rate   for   transfers   of 
« dollar  per   head    is    in    vogue   during 
iesixty-day  perioti  no  matter  when  the 
J,  wa»  ma'le   either    by    a    member    or 
...member.        Bree.lers    may    join     the 
^^iation    for     ten    dollars     for     a     life 
^bership  instead  of  twenty-five  dollars 
^    thereafter      register      ami      transfer 
^,tle  at   reduce<l    rates    which    apply    to 
janbers.     Breeders  are  urged  to  get  all 
^iheir  worthy  animals  register<Kl  during 
ie moratorium.    Application  blanks  may 
je  secured     by     writing     to     1  loughton 
jeiverns.  Secretary.    Ihe   1  lolstein  1  ries- 
^  Association  of  America,    Bratlleboro. 

iermont. 

The  new  schedule  of  fees  comes  at  an 
jppottune  time  as  there  is  every  intlica- 
joB  that  better  timei  are  close  at  hand 
3elegates  from  forty-five  states  attending 
ieconventi.n  were  all  very  oplomistic 
d  reported  an  increased  demand  for 
^tered     1  lolsteins.  The      splendid 

.mageof  $242  per  head  lor  IMl  lolsteins 
cid  in  the  World's  lair  National  .Sale 
Ud  June  8-9  was  als<»  encouraging 
Tin  Secretary  reported  a  larger  business 
a  May  then  in  April,  something  that  has 
j«  happened  for  six  years 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council 

The  following  IS  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  (  ontrol  Depa" 
ment  of  the  Dairy  (  ouncil  for  the 
month  of  June,  1933; 

No 'inspections  Made  ^"'^ 

Sediment^  I  csts 

Meetings 

Attendance . 

Reels  Movies ■ 

No.  Miles  Traveled ^'•"^ 

Bacteria  Tests 

Man  Days,  Fairs  &  F.xhibits  ■ 

During   the   month    5  3   dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure 
comply  with  the  regulations     39  dairies 
were  re  instated  before  the  month  wai 
up. 

To    dale    262,510    farm    inspection 

have  been   made 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

ln«-(ir|»f»rjitf<t 

Hint  HuilrliiiK.  219  N    Hr.mH  St., 
Philnctrlphia,  Ph. 

l<r(>n-si-iilinK  nvn   /i.lVM  I  )«irv  I  aiim-i" 
11.  llir  l'liil,i.|rl|.hi«  Milk  .Slir.l 

OHICERS 

H     I  )    .Mli-I.,ii  li.  I'lrsi.lrnt 

I  irclriiik  .Slmnnlr.  Vice  I'lciili-iil 

I    K.  /<illrf»,  .Secretary 

.\.i'U.t  .*,.  M:!!rr.  ,*■■-;.;»>«>». S»rr»t»ry    ..    _ 

Kiil>rrl  \\  Hnntoi).    IreaHiliei 

I      1V1     I  wiiiinK.  AsHislnnt    I  ie.i-.urrr 

Bonrd  nf  Director* 

II  I)  Allrl.ach.  I  riii.iM-.  Vl..nH«.liiery  <•••''•• 
S  K  An.lrrw^,  llurlork.  |)..r<  lie.ter  (  ••..  M'l 
J    II    Hemirlcli,  Sl.eri.lun.  K     I  ).,  I  el.Hnim  «  o. 

''»  #  ■• 

lia    I     M.Mik.  Strasliuru.  I.alii.ister  t  <•..  I  a. 

I  ie.l     MIeilrr.  I   yliville.  I.c-liinh  '  '•  .  »*". 
Ki.l>eit  I  .  Hriril.m.  Went  (  hester.  <  tiesler  <  .. 

I'a. 

II  W    C.M.k.  New.irl..  New  (  nstle  (  ■>  .  I  >el 
1,    II.  I).,ii,,vaii.  .SiMVriia.  I<     I)..  Kent  C.i..  1  )r 
1..    Nell. .11   Jumr-i.    KiMiiK   Sun.   <  ec  il    (  n..    M. 

I    W    Keilll    (  entervillr. '.^ilren  \nneN  (  I.  .  Mil. 

A     1<     Marvel.  l-isliMi.    r..M".l   <  •'      M.I. 

Win     Men.lenliall.   I  Jowninntown.  C  liesler  <  ■... 

I  V.  Oil...  farlinlr,  R.  I)..  CHinlierlanil  (n  .  Pa 
(  hesler  II.  Ct,.-,-..  Manchester.  Yr.rk  (  i>..  la 
(■    I      Presl.in.  NntliiiKliurn.  K    D  .  <  liesler  (  <«  . 

I'a  ,, 

AILert  Sana.  Mi.weiM    Merks  <  ...  1  a. 
I.>hn   <'arvel   Sultiin.    Kennerly ville.    Kent   t  o. 

Mil 
I  re.lerick  SliariKJe.    I  lent., n.  K.  D  .  Mercer  (  ... 

N.   J. 
(•    (■      rallinan.   Mount  ll..llv.   UurliiiKlc.n  (  <>.. 

N   J 

K.  I.    lusiev.  ll..lli.la>ii!.urK.  Ul.ir  «...  Pa. 
Ilarrv  H.  Stewart.  Alr»aii.lria.  llunlinKti.n  <  ..  . 

M.   I..  .Slltt.  Siiriice  Hill.   Juniata  <'•■••'"■. 
.S.  U.    Iroutn.an.  He,lf..r.l.  I<     IX.  Itcllo,.!  (  ..  . 

Pa 

f    M     Iwininu.  Newtown.  Murks  ''".  I'a. 

I      P    Willits.  War.l.  Delaware  (o.  Pa. 

A      n      Wa.lilmRli.il.    W.>.»Ut..wn.    .Salem    C  o 

N.   I 
H     II.    W.-llv.   WayneHJ.or.i.    Iianklin  (  c.  .    Pa. 

Exrcutiye  Committee 
II.  I)    Allel.ach,  <  li.iirman 

I  ,e.ler,.  k  Shanijle  A    »     Wa.MinKl.n 

,.     ,,    VI  ,|i,„  I.    NeUon  James 

:<     I      lu.sev  A     K     l^-'V-' 

K    II    l)..n..van  *>»    Men.lenliall 


New  Jersey  Plans  Participation 

in  Wheat  Acreage  Cut 


Base  Horsepower 

On  Animal's  Work 

The  term  horse|>ower,  commonly  used 
nowadays  in  sixties  and  seventies  and 
kifher  amounts,  referred  originally  to  the 
iinount  of  power  a  horse  exerted  in 
kwing  water.  uccor<ling  to  Profes.sor 
I  W.  Rilcy  of  the  New  \  ork  stale  college 
o(  agriculture.  James  Watt,  in  about 
\'iA  desired  to  sell  his  newly  invented 
torn  engine  to  hlnglish  mine  owners  to 
pump  water  out  of  their  mines,  but  he 
iud  difficulty  in  explaining  what  his  en- 
|iAe  could  do. 

Horses  were  U8e<l  to  lift  water  from  the 
mines  and  it  was  a  general  practice  to 
Jriw  the  water  to  the  surface  in  buckets 
tint  weighed  about  150  pounds  when  full 
Tlie  horses  walke<]  about  two  and  one- 
Ul  miles  an  hour;  or  at  the  rate  of  220 
feet  a  minute.  Watt  rnatle  it  clear  to 
tlnowners  that  the  same  amount  of  water 
wild  be  taken  from  the  mine  in  smaller 
Iwls  at  a.  faster  rate  or  by  larger  loads 
'tt  slower  rate.  The  main  point  was  to 
"""ipsre  any  new  way  of  pumping  with 
tt«  horse  methwl,  so  it  was  necessary  to 
otablish  some  relationship  Ijetween  the 
"eight  lifted  and  the  speed  of  travel. 

Mr.  Watt  multipliol  together  the 
*Mght  lilted  and  the  number  ol  leet  it  was 
"ited  in  a  minute  and  found  that  150 
t*und  multiplied  by  220  gave  a  product 
<^  53,000.  I  rom  his  knowledge  of  physics. 
*''  Watt  knew  that  the  result  .should  be 
*led  (oot-ix)und8  of  work  done  in  a 
minute  He  set  up  this  figure,  or  3  3,(MK) 
'*>t-pounds  of  work  done  in  a  minute,  as 
'"«  standard  for  a  horse  i>ower  It  hits 
'emamed  standard  ever  since 


'^tor:  'Tm  aorry,  Mrs.  Brown,  but 
'wetotell  you  that  your  husband  will 
■**»  be  able  to  work  agaiit." 

Mrs.  Brown:  "ril  go  and  tell  "im.  It'll 
^  him  up." 


Outstanding  Agri- 
cultural Counties 

In  Pennsylvania 

Adams  leads  in  apple  production. 
Berks  le.ids  in  raising  oiits.  barley  and 

pears. 

Bradford  leads  in  buckwheat,  hay  and 
honey;  in  number  of  bee  hives;  and  in 
number  of  .silos 

Bucks  leads  in  truck  crops. 
Chester   leads   in   greenhouse   prcxlut  Is 
including   iiiushrooms,   and   in  number  of 
farm  radios. 

Erie    leads    in    prodiit  tion    of    grapes, 
cherries,  plums  and  sin. ill  fruits. 
Franklin  leads  in  rye. 
Fulton  leads  in  growing  clover  seed. 
Greene  le.ids  in  sheep. 
Lancaster    leads    in    corn,    whe.it,    to 
bacco  an<l  milk  production;  in  number  of 
horses  an.l  dairy  cattle;  in  use  of  commer- 
cial   fertilizer,    in    number   of    farm    auto- 
mobiles,   motor   trucks   and   tractors;  and 
in  number  of  farms  having  telephones  and 
electricity. 

Lehigh  leads  in  potatoes. 
Montgomery    leads    in    nursery    prod- 
ucts. 

Perry  leatls  in  prtxiucing  timothy  seed. 
Somerset  loads  in  maple  protlucts. 
Westmoreland     learls     in    amount    of 
lime  u.sed  on  f.irms. 

York  leads  in  production  of  peaches, 
farm-made  butter,  eggs  anrl  strawberries, 
.md  in  number  of  mules,  swine  ami 
chickens  on  farms. 

Uncle  All  s.iys  tli.il  mile-ilones  in  tin- 
progress  of  lin  ince  do  not  setiii  to  li.ve 
recordcti  any  other  kinds  of  progre.xs. 

Use  loc.il  iii.irkets  for  dre.s.sed  poultry 
this  year  s.iys  ■Agrigraphs".  for  shipping 
expenses  leave  little  return.  1  ind  buyers 
through  tlie  advertising  columns  of  this 
newspaper. 


I'lans  that  will  enable  New  Jersey 
farmers  to  participate  in  the  wlit-at 
adjustment   program   provided   for   in   the 

I  ederal  farm  relief  inflation  act  arc  now 
being  drawn  by  the  U.  .S.  Department 
ol  Agriculture  and  the  .State  I'-xtension 
Service  of  the  New  Jersey  (  ollegc  c)f 
Agriculture  at   Kutgers   University,   Tioi' 

II  J.    Baker,    extensitm    service   director, 

said  recently. 

1  lis  announcement  follows  the  one 
ma.lc  in  Washingt.m  a  few  days  ago  by 
Assistant  .Secretary  ol  Agriculture  Tug- 
well  to  the  ellect  that  the  processing  tax 
on  first  dt.mestic  processing  of  wheat  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  |Hrr  bushel, 
bemnning  July  9.  The  rate  rem.iins  in 
ellect.  us  provided  by  the  farm  reliel- 
inllation  act,  unless  .Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Wallace  finds  it  necessary  to  change 

it- 

Although   New  Jersey  is  not  an  impor- 
tant wheat  producing  Stale,  4  «  J6  farmers 
grew  slightly  more  than  l,0<K).0(K)  bushels 
of    this    crop    in    \'>2').    according    to    the 
latest  census  reijort.     1  lunterdon  leads  all 
counties    with     1.269    growers    producing 
241.787    bushels.       Salem    ranked    second 
with      595     growers     protlucing      192.039 
bushels.     Somersets   539  growers  of   this 
crop      produced       116.745      bushels.      and 
Warrens    550   growers    produced    1  OH. 59 1 
bushels.     Other   wheat   growing  counties, 
in  orrler  of  importance,  are  Mercer,   Bur- 
lingl.m,    Moninoiilh,    CuiiiberlanrI,    Mid 
dlesex,  Morris,  and  Sussex.      The  amount 
of     wheat     grown     in    other     New    Jersey 
counties  is  small.      The  wheal  adjustment 
plan   will   be  carrie<l   out    in    New   Jersey 
largely    through    arrangements    matle    by 
the    IJttension    .Service    and    as    soon    us 
definite  and  final  details  are  known,  the 
|-.xtension    Service    will     make    provision 
for  informing  those  interested. 

The  wheat  adjustment  program  asks 
farmers  to  rcxluce  their  plantetl  acreage 
in  19  34  and  19 i5  by  no  more  than  20 
[>er  cent  «>f  their  previous  3-year  average, 
the  State  I'.xtension  .Service  has  btren 
informe<i    by    the    U.    S.    Department    ol 


Agriculture.  In  return  the  f.irmers  are 
to  receive  u  compensation  arljuslment 
benefit  for  the  years  193  3,  I9i4.  and  1935 
lor  these  ye,.rs  the  benefits  will  be  paid 
on  an  allotment  basefl  U|)on  the  domestic- 
ally food  consumc-d  pr.rtion  of  their 
previous  three  years  production,  regard 
I  r  .1  ..  ...jrr^.nt^  ui<-l(l  iM*r  acre. 

The  amount  of  the  benefits  per  bushel 
will  be  declared  by  the  .Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  in  fiillowing  the  farm 
relief-inllation  act  must  set  the  amount 
at  the  rlifference  lietween  the  market 
price  and  that  price  which  would  give  the 
farmer  parity  in  purchasing  power  accord- 
ing to  the  pre  war  average.  The  costs  are 
to  be  met  by  a  processing  tax  levied  on  the 
milling  ol  (lour 

Before  the  payments  can  be  made 
available.  New  Jersey  farmers  in  wheat 
growing  counties  will  l>e  u.sked  to  form 
their  own  county  as.sociations  to  ad- 
mini.ster  the  local  features  of  the  progress. 
The  adjustment  payments  on  this  season's 
trop  will  be  paid  in  two  parts:  two-thirds 
this  fall,  and  a  third  next  spring  after 
the  contract  of  the  farmer  to  reduce 
acreage  by  an  amount  nt.t  to  exceed  20 
per  cent  of  Ins  past  three-year  average  is 
fulfilled. 

The    entire    plan    is    cot>perative        No 
farmer  is  compelled  to  join.    The  benefits 
go   to   those   who   flecide    to   adjust    their 
acreage,  but  it  is  entirely  u|j  to  the  farmer 
The  farmers  will  form  their  own  county 
organizations  and  pay  their  own  ex(>ense« 
from   the  total   benefits  derived.       In   the 
heavy     wheat     producing     regions     it     is 
cxpecte<l    that    the    ex(K.nses    will    U-    two 
cents  a  bushel  or  less     In  counties  of  small 
wheat   production   the  costs  will   be  pro- 
portion.tely    higher        It    will    l>e    up    to 
the  farmers   in  every  county   to  estimate 
al)out    how    much    it   will    cost   them   and 
then  decide  if  the  plan  will  be  wtjrthwhile 
for    them        It    is    believed    that    the   local 
costs    of    administration     in    counties    of 
sm.ill   wlie.it    prinluction   would   make  the 
net    payments    too   small    to    justify     the 
trouble  involved 


Contrasting 

Thunderstorms 

.Some  thunderstorms  are  wind  hatchet! ; 
others  are  calm  broorled.  I  lumiility  of  the 
air  decreases  during  storms  ol  the  first 
type  and  increases  during  those  of  the 
second  type,  according  to  a  recent  study 
by  Dr.  W  J.  Humphreys,  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau. 

Wind-hatched  storms,  also  known  as 
"cold  front"  and  "s<|uall  line"  thunder- 
storms, are  caused  by  cooling  frcmi  alxive, 
usually  ihe  result  of  the  imixirtation  of 
told  air.  WintI  is  necessary  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  storms. 

Calm  broodetl,  or  heat,  thunderstorms 
arc  caused  by  warming  below  from  ex|>o- 
sure  to  the  sun.  These  storms  grow  from 
small  to  large  circular  Hows  of  warm  air 
straight  up  from  the  earth's  surface 
These  chimney  like  storms  arise  t>nly 
when  there  is  no  winrl. 

As  the  absolute  humitlity  of  the  air  on 
all  sides  of  a  heat  thuntlerstorm  is  uIkjuI 
the  same,  the  evaporatirm  of  the  falling 
rain  increases  the  density  of  the  atmo- 
spheric vaiM>r,  making  the  humidity  great 
er  than  it  was  before  the  storm. 

The  distribution  i>f  the  absolute  liu- 
mitlity  about  the  cold-front  storm,  how- 
ever, is  une(|ual.  It  is  much  greater  in 
the  warm  air  in  front  of  the  storm  than 
it  is  in  the  cold  air  to  the  rear.  The 
absolute  humidity,  therefore,  decreases 
as  the  storm  poassea  over. 


Pennsylvania  Eggs 

Sell  For  Higher  Prices 

lancy,  Pennsylvania  grade<l,  eggs  are 
now  selling  at  State  egg  auctions  from 
three  to  seven  cents  a  dozen  higher  than 
New  ^ork  prices,  recent  rei«>rts  from 
auction  m.inagers  to  the  Slate  bureau  of 
markets,  indicate. 

California  eggs,  once  selling  in  New 
York  at  a  premium  over  Pennsylvania 
eggs,  have  recently  sold  for  approximately 
2  5  cents  a  dozen  comparetl  to  27  cents  a 
dozen  for  Pennsylvania  "fancy  large" 
eggs  at  local  auctions. 

Sea.Honal  contlitions  have  ofjerated  a- 
gainst  eggs  shipped  long  distances,  in 
favor  of  Pennsylvania  |K»ultrymen  who 
are  cUi.se  to  consuming  markets  and  who 
can  supply  a  fresh,  well  graded  product. 

Monday  Arrivals 

Affect  Egg  Prices 

A  .seven  ye.irs  study  «>!  the  rel.ilionship 
o(  egg  receipts  in  New  York  City,  says 
the  New  ^ork  Stile  College  of  Agricul 
lure  and  I  lome  T.conomics,  shows  that 
the  .|U.iiilily  of  eggs  receivtHl  tm  Monday 
has  the  most  influence  on  prices  and 
th.it  .S.iturdays  receipts  affect  the  market 
the  least. 

If  Monday's  shipments  were  40°^ 
below  normal,  the  price  was  19%  above 
average;  if  the  receipts  were  40%  above 
normal,  the  price  was  I  1  %  below  the 
average. 
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COWS 

For  Sale 

I  can  furnish  at  all  times  fancy, 
high-grade  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Ohio,  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
cows,  1st  and  2nd  calf  heifers,  from 
modified  accredited  areas  and  abor- 
tion tested,  to  freshen  in  10  to  30  days. 
~nd  ^P  A-Nn  1  ufnfii  in  rarlnts.  and 
•hip  from  above  points,  frieght  pre- 
paid at  lowest  prices  ever  quoted,  and 
you  pay  for  cows  at  arrival  if  satisfied. 
Every  cow  guaranteed  as  represented. 

Can  also  furnish  fancy,  high-grade 
accredited  N.  Y.  State  cows  in  any 
number. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Any  fur- 
ther information  will  be  cheerfully 
given. 

All  breeds  of  rams  and  ewes. 

LEWIS  H.  FURGASON 

WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 


WARNER 
LIME 

for  aU  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

PHILADELPHIA 


I 


Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1 


Cheap   Printing    for  Dairymen 

Letterheads,  Statements,  Invoices, 
Circulars,  Cards,  Labels. 

Price  for  Standard  Bond  Paper 

1000     $2.00 
5000— $6.00 

Write  for  samples  and  complete 
quotations. 

DAVID  NICHOLS  &  CO. 

KINGSTON,  GEORGIA 


Holstein  Cow  Breaks 

World's  Fat  Record 

The  first  and  only  dairy  cow  in  the 
world  to  exceed  a  thousand  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  a  year  on  strictly  twice-a- 
day  milking  has  just  been  announced  by 
The  1  lolstcin-F-riesian  Association  of 
America.  This  cow.  Winterthur  Boast 
Ormsby  Ganne.  bred  and  owned  by  H.  F. 

I      »■»  \wi-  .1        ..      T?.. \t/'*w**^»*U*fW 

IIUI     1*111,        V»    unci  lllUi        »    M....O.         ••    ...fc*.-  ".  — -  , 

Delaware  completed  her  official  test  on 
May  17  and  made  1.004.2  pounds  of  fat 
and  2^.444.6  pounds  of  milk  with  an 
average  test  of  4 /$  per  cent  1  ler  fat 
yield  exceeds  the  former  world's  record 
by  the  wide  margin  of  145.8  pounds.  On 
two  previous  official  tests  she  indicated 
her  wonderful  productive  ability.  As  a 
senior  2-year-old  she  made  82 1 . 1  pounds 
fat  and  21.409  8  pounds  milk  in  Class  A 
and  again  as  a  senior  4-year-old  she  pro- 
duced 966.3  pounds  fat  and  22.94  3  pounds 
milk.  I  ler  present  record  was  made  as  a 
seven-year-old. 

Wmterthur  Boast  Ormsby  (janne  comes 
from  a  line  of  breeding  noted  for  high 
yields  and  splendid  type.  She  is  a  double 
granddaughter  of  the  noted  sire  King  of 
the  Ormsbys.  This  bull  has  108  daughters 
admitted  to  Advanced  Registry  and  he  is 
the  only  Gold  Medal  Century  Sire  of 
the  breed.  One  of  his  best  sons  ii  Winter- 
thur Bess  Ormsby  Boast,  the  sire  of 
"Ganne".  who  now  has  34  Advanced 
Registry  daughters,  eight  of  which  have 
exceeded  800  pounds  of  fat.  "Boast"  is 
also  a  Gold  Medal  Sire  and  rated  "Very 
Good"  in  type.  1  lis  mother  is  the  famous 
Bess  Johanna  Ormsby  whose  best  record 
was  1198  I  pounds  of  fat  and  31.143  3 
pounds  of  milk  and  she  has  three  other 
records  each  over  800  pounds  of  fat  made 
in  the  iO-months  division  .She  was 
classified  for  ty|)e  and  rated  "Very  Good  " 
"Ganne"  herself  rated  "Very  Good"  in 
type  and  her  mother.  Winterthur  Ormsby 
Bannic,  is  a  daughter  of  King  of  the 
Ormsbys  with  a  record  of  S34  7  pounds  of 
fat  and  15.328  9  pounds  of  milk  made  in 
10  months  as  a  senior   3-yeur  old. 

In  making  this  world's  record  "Ganne' 
had  18  official  tests  made  by  seven  differ- 
«nt  supervisors  representing  the  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  in  Delaware.  New  Jersey 
and  Maryland.  She  started  her  test  with 
a  yield  of  sixty  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
and  this  gradually  increased  until  she 
rcachefl  her  top  of  80  6  pounds  on  her  37th 
day  The  last  <lay  of  her  lest  she  milked 
52  6  pounds  and  not  once  durin;?  the  year 
did  she  go  below  the  50  jjound  mark 
She  is  the  188th  1  lolstein-Kriesian  cow  to 
produce  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  of 
fat  in  a  year. 

"Ganne"  was  fed  a  daily  average  of  18 
pounds  grain.  25  pounds  silage,  8  |>oun  Js 
ix-et  pulp  and  15  pounds  alflafa  hay.  S!  e 
was  on  pasture  155  days. 


An  organization  of  Delaware  County 
wheat  growers  to  deal  with  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection 
with  the  acreage-restriction  program  was 
formed  yesterday  at  Media.  George 
Proctor,  of  Cheyney.  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  group  and  Paul  E.  Willits,  of 
Ward,  secretary. 


Quality  Milk 

i  Ik-  l)ig  factor  for  the 
iiiaiittaiiiaiK'L*  ol  voiir 
market,  hoth  as  to  the 
voluMK'  of  coiisimiption 
aiul  as  to  price 

Healthy  Cows 

Clean  Milking  Methods 

Proper  Cooling 

A R K  li:a ding  factors 


Seasonal  Variations 

in   Butter   Fat  Testi 


(Cuiillnu.il  from  pnge  -) 


prevent  or  remedy  this  falling  off  in  test 
than  he  is  in  hearing  about  the  other 
fellow's  troubles. 

I  lowever  before  a  remedy  can  he  given 
one  must  first  determine  the  cau.se  I  here 
are  many  theories  advanced  but  in  dis- 
cussing the  situation  with  the  producer 
many  of  these  are  exploded. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  many 
various  factors  do  affect  the  |>ercentage  of 
butterfat  in  the  milk.  .Some  of  which  I 
shall  try  to  enumerate; 

Weather  Conditions 

Period  of  Lactation 

Condition  of  Cattle 

Pasturage  and  leed 

Comfort  of  Cattle. 

Weather  Conditions 

During  these  three  months  (May.  June 
and  July)  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  ex 
tremely  variable  and  many  sudden  temp- 
erature changes  are  likely  to  occur,  all  of 
which  are  quite  likely  to  have  some  effect 
on  both  the  amount  of  milk  produced  and 
on  the  butterfat  percentage  as  well. 
Period  of  Lactation 

It  goes  without  saying  that  period  of 
lacatation  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
test.  In  a  mixed  herd  especially,  high 
testing  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  are  likely  to 
be  going  dry.  while  some  high  producing 
but  low  testing  I  lolsteins.  may  be  taking 
their  places.  In  this  case  a  herd  test  should 
be  taken  of  each  individual  cow  in  the  herd 
and  extremely  low  testers  eliminated. 
The  Inter-State  lieldman  in  your  territory 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  this  service  when 
you  request  it. 

Condition  of  Cattle 

This  point  is  overlooked  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  the  average  dairyman.  1  le 
feels  that  because  a  cow  has  once  been 
tested  and  shows  a  4%  test,  no  matter 
what  her  condition  or  i>eriod  of  lactation 
may  be.  she  should  always  test  the  same. 
Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case  as  Cow 
Testing  and  Official  Records  show  that 
cows  will  vary  considerably  in  test  from 
day  to  day  or  from  year  to  year. 
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The  fact  that  the  condition  of  thej, 
has  considerable  influence  on  the  bulb. 
content  is  recognized  by  the  breaii, 
cattle,  who  has  his  herd  on  Official |, 
The  more  fat  a  cow  carries  on  herL 
otticr  tiiing.s  t>eing  e<|uai,  the  highoi, 
test  is  likely  to  be.  and  the  oppoji, 
also  true  that  when  she  is  poorigL 
her  test  is  likely  to  be  extremely  lov 

Pasturage  and  Feed 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  f»ct  ij,. 
fee<ling  has  very  little  to  do  with  thjv 
content  of  milk.  1  lowever,  any  ^^ 
change  in  the  quantity  or  type  of  ((i^, 
likely  to  cause  a  marked  change  iii^ 
test  for  a  short  periwl.  In  this  connccta 
it  is  possible  that  the  type  of  pajta* 
may  have  a  marked  influence  on  thets 
In  May  and  June  the  pasturage  iilile, 
to  l)e  green  and  very  succulent,  cu^ 
the  cattle  to  milk  heavily  and  il«; 
lose  considerai>lc  flesh.  In  late  Juot: 
early  July  the  pasture  cirys  up,  tlieati* 
arc  usually  in  their  thin  conditioii  it 
therefore  have  le.ss  body  fat  to  fall  bu 
u|>on.  Another  thing  at  this  time, |« 
corn  or  sudan  grass,  or  other  green nl^ 
crops  arc  coming  on,  the  feeding  of  wjmt 
is  likely  to  cause  an  increase  in  flow,  n 
a  corresponding  decline  in  pcrcentipi 
fat. 

Comfort  of  the  Cattle 

No  tloubt  the  comfort  or  discomlort; 
the  cow,  as  the  case  may  be,  alsohaixit 
bearing  on  the  fat  content  Surely  k 
animal  can  prwluce  normally  when  to 
mented  by  flies  or  when  suffering  hx 
extremely  high  or  low  temperature 

This  being  the  case  the  owner  sW 
u.se  every  means  in  his  |M>wer  to  havtki 
cattle  as  comfortable  as  possible,  ifastt 
are  stabled  the  barn  should  be  ascwlit 
he  can  possibly  get  it  and  every  rfc 
should  be  made  to  keep  out  flie«. 

On   the  whole,   however,  it  is  doubtf. 
whether  any  one  particular  factor  iittt 
entire  cause.     It  is  quite  probable  thit 
combination    of    many    different  ftrtir 
enter  into  the  trouble 


r|  ht  Bean  Beetles 

With  Dust  or  Spray 

Mexian    hean    beetles    are    satisfying 
,^^,  ravenous  appetities  at   the  expense 

^prdener.. 

Thi,  insect    pest    is    easily    recognized. 

adult   i«   yellow    to   co[»per    in    color 

16    black    spots    on    the    wing 

bles  the  lieetle  commonly 


Tenth  World  Dairy  Congress  to 

Meet  in  Rome  and  Milan  Next  Yei' 

The  wealth  of  new  scientific  information       has  just  received  a  communication  fw 
in  the  United  States  on  dairying  is  being       .Secretary    K.    I  legh   of    the    Internattft 


IV 

_„^    It  resembles 

Jjjdthe  "lady  bird."  The  eggs  are  yellow 
aJ  are  laid  '"  nia«»e»  »"  '''*  ""''^-r  sides 
1^ , lit  bean  leaves.    The  larvae  are  spiny, 
Jujiike  creatures,  yellow  and  alxjut  one- 
^th  of  an  inch  long.      These  transform 
,10  pupae  which   may  be   recognized   by 
4a,  habit   of    hanging    from    the    under 
^  of  bean  leaves.      The  adults  emerge 
jOT  these  pupae  in  6  to  8  days. 
Bean  leaves    are    skeletonized    by    the 
^U  which  feed  from   the  under  sides. 
mi  the  tissue  is  eaten  out,  leaving  a  net- 
^k  of  veins.    Sections  are  eaten  out  of 
^podg.  or  pits   may   be  eaten   in   their 
afaces.    Where  Iwth  beetles  and  larvae 
rt  feeding  on    the    leaves,    injury    is    so 
0tit  that  the  plants  often  are  killed. 
Spraying  or  dusting   t'le  plants  with  a 
^y  acting  arsenical   poi.son   is   neces- 
gry.   The  foliage  of  bean  plants  is  very 
Bceptible    to    arsenical    injury   and,   for 
is  reason,  such  materials   must   be  em- 
ployed cautiously. 

Tvw)  dust  mixtures   are   recommended. 
3iKof  these  consists  of   I   pound  of  liigh- 
piie  calcium  arsenate  and   7   pounds  of 
lydrated  lime,  and  the  other  is  composed 
jll  pound  of  m.ignesium  arsenate  and  5 
,iNnds  of  hydrated  lime.      The  materials 
^d  be  prepared  in  a  dust  mixer.    This 
won  ahould    be    dusted    on    the    under 
«iesof  the  leaves  on  a  calm  day.     I  our 
i(6ve  treatments  10  days  apart  are  said 
B  be  sufficient  to  protect  bush  and  pole 
tana     After  the  beans  are  picked   they 
uould  be  thoroughly  washed. 
Where  liciuid   sprays  are   used   the  fol- 
ding   formula     is     very     efficient:      '4 
WBce  of  Cdlcium    arsenate,     IV2     ounces 
o(  hydrated  lime,  and    *  gallons  of  water, 
JTinsuch  prop:)rti<ms      Miirnesiiiin  arsi-- 
ute,at  the  rate  of  2  ijounds  to  MK)  gallons 
of  water,    has    l>cen     u.sed     successfully. 
The  treatment  is  started  as  soon  as  eggs 
ire  found  on   the   plants.      Pennsylvania 
Mite  College. 


Milk    Market     Conditions 

and     Prices    in    Other 

Leading  Territories 

(<  ..iltliiur.1   floiii   !•«««:    t) 

<if  th.it  portKin  sold  in  Milwaukee  County, 
l<ir  relief,  shall  i>e  |>aid  for  at  the  rate 
C.I  $2  00  |>fr  hundn-l  poun  Is  County 
Kclirf  milk  ,il  $1  77  per  hundred  pountls 
All  <ili..r  milk  at  $1  00  p<r  liundrf<l 
poun  1h  unhss  (  iiu  igo  '>2  score  butler 
averages  2«)  (inis  per  fxiunii  or  iuRiier,  in 
which  ciso  the  price  shall  be  $10''  per 
hundred        lliesc   prices  arc   based   on 


butterfat     conltnt     milk,     with 
differential,  up  or  down. 
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Detroit.  Mich, 

Jiinr  r)ri<  IS.  as  <nioti-(l  by  llie  "Michigan 
Milk  Me.ss.ni,'or'.  oliin  il  organ  ol  the 
Michigan  Milk  Producers'  As.sociation 
•  ire  <|Uote<l  .»  fi>llows  "I  or  HO  per  cent 
base  testing  3.5,  delivered  Detroit,  $1  50 
per  hundred  pounds,  less  pool  fee  of  1 3 
cents,  which  leaves  $1.37.  Milk  delivered 
in  excess  of  base  with  3  5  test  is  78  cents 
r>er  hundredweight  at  country  receiving 
stations. 

■Hutlerf.il  (lilfirtntiil  is  ^  cents  p«i 
IH.int  (  ity  ret  nl  pric-  pir  q  1  irt,  hen  c 
flelivery  is  *)  cents. 

The  prices  at   some  of   the  Ditroit   si  b 


he  prices 

f<; 


folic 


scanned  carefully  for  (xissible  presentation 
at  the  Tenth  International  Dairy  Con- 
gress in  Italy  next  year,  according  to  O. 
E.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,   U.   S.   Dept.   of    Agriculture. 

Mr.  Reed,  who  was  designated  Official 
Correspondent  for  the  United  States  at 
the  Ninth  Congress  in  Denmark  in   1931. 


Dairy  I'ederation  stating  that  the  Tm' 
Congress  will  be  held  at  Rome  andMik 
from  April  3f)  to  May  6.  Secretary  Hir 
further  instructed  Mr.  Reed  to  prepw 
list  of  topics  which  he  he  consider!  « 
portune  for  discussion"  and  to  apP* 
speakers  or  reporters  to  present  ■■ 
material. 


^'^  Here's  a  new  chemical  discovery  thata| 

solutely  RIDS  YOUR  LAWN  of  dande 

lions,  buckhom,  plantain,  dock,  thistle  a^ 

other  tap-rooted  and  crown -rooted  WEEl^- 

over  night.  Quick  and  positive  action 

mas ppff\    T#W     DOES  NOT  HARM 
WECU-  I  UA     REST  OF  LAWN 


Eaaily  and  quickly  spplied  without  iniury  to  graaa  or 
other  demrnble  veaetation,  hut  i«  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED  TO  KILL  WEEDS,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  revive,  even  after  only  one  application. 

WEEDS  GO  IN  24  HOURS 

One  dollar  tjottle  ii  sufTicient  to  riil  the  nvcraKe  sixe 
lawn  of  these  weeds.  Sent  complete  with  applicator  and 
full  instructions.  No  mixing — no  fixing  —  no  sprayer — 
nothing  else  to  buy. 

V.  *  M.  PRODUCTS  COIMPANV 
222  W.  A.,  Oalssburg,  Michigan 


■  V.  ft  M.  Products  Co. 
I  222  W.A.,  Calmburg,  Mich. 
J       Encltwcd  is  $1.  Plcnsc 
I  send  111?  1  bottle  WEED- 
I  TOX  with  applicator. 


I  Name 


I  Name .-- ^' 

I  Address   U ---'-""* 


Urge  Vaccination 

to  Prevent  Ravages 

of  Hog  Cholera 

Tlie  bureau  of  animal  inrlustry.  I'enn- 
i>lvjnm  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
wninding  swine  owners  that  many  swine 
itt  now  exposed  to  the  r.ivages  of  hog 
cholera. 

"Due  to  the  low  pork  prices  which 
W  prevailed,  many  owners  have  neg- 
'tted  to  maintain  vaccin.itc-d  her<l»", 
'Se  bureau  odici  ds  explain  in  a  statement 
uuedon  the  situ,iti<m  "I'.ven  amoni{  the 
!"bai;e  feeders  of  the  ,Statc,  a  large  niim- 
^f  of  owners  are  maintnining  susceptible 
'*ine  on  their  premises. 

Out  of  approximately  six  hundred 
'tiouMnd  head  of  swine  being  raiser!  in 
'lin  State,  records  indicate  that  only 
»i)out  twenty  thousand  have  been  vaccin- 
"«d  against  hog  cholera.  It  can  readily 
'*««en  that  should  an  extensive  outbreak 
""log  cholera  occur,  considerable  dillicul- 
^  might  be  encountered  in  stopping  the 
'•*>ge«  of  the  infection,  especially  at 
""•  time  of  the  year  when  many  factors 
"«  present  which  assist  in  the  spread  of 
^  disease. 

^er«  are,  therefore,  advised  to  con- 
*'''  their  veterinarians  in  regard  to 
l*">tecting  their  herds  against   hog   chol- 


mirkets  for  Iiinf  r  m  ;etl  as  lollow.s: 
Mint,  lor  I'M)  per  cent  b  ise,  $1  10  per 
rwt  ;  surplus  milk.  >^i^  c  nis  ^  psih  nti. 
$1  2'>  for  milk  for  fluid  h  iles,  other  milk 
7S  rints  per  cwt  S.iiin  iw  dealers  pay 
$1  If)  for  V'>  milk  delivered  city,  for  fluid 
s.h-,  -A\  other  milk  $10;)  per  cwt  In 
M^l^kel;<ln.  the  price  of  fl^ul  milk  in  June 
w  i.s  $1  20  per  cwt  ;  surplu.H  milk  is  quoted 
.it  $1  0')  per  <  wt 

Inter-State  Directors 
Hold  Bi-Monthly  Meeting 

(C^untinueii  fiom  |>a|e  2) 
under  existing  conditions,  it  was  explained, 
that  dehnitc  programs  could  not  be  made, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  government 
had  not  yet  approved  the  propo.scd 
"trade  agreement.  ' 

Dairymen  throughout  the  territory  are 
interested  in  the  final  outcome  of  the 
new  trade  agreement,  but  it  was  bclievc<l 
that  we  could  move  no  faster  than  did  the 
government  and  that  we  must  await  their 
approval  l>efore  the  pl.m  coiiUI  be  said 
to  be  definitely  accepte<l 

Marketing  conditions  under  the  New 
Jersey  C  ode  were  still  unsettle*!  anel  this 
matter  also  will  be  subject  to  government- 
al approval  In  most  conditions  directors 
rejMirt  th.it  milk  prinliiction,  at  this  time, 
was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  a  month 
or  so  ago.  P.istures  were  rcportcfl  as 
ranging  from  good  to  fair. 

It  was  the  general  impression  that  the 
milk  producers  were  anxious  to  get  on 
some  seltle<!  basis 

The  Board  of  Directors,  on  motion, 
recommended  that  the  As.sociation  get  in 
touch  with  the  various  buyers,  and,  if 
the  m.irket  will  justify  it,  ende.ivor  to 
get  back  on  a  100  per  cent  basic  on  the 
first  of  August  Production  has  increased 
so  steadily,  that  there  might  be  .some 
dilliculty  in  in.iking  this  change  iit  that 
time. 

Executive  Committee  of  Board  Holds 
Meeting 
The  I-'.xecutive  Committee  of  the 
Hoard  of  Directors  held  a  formal  session 
for  the  discussion  of  general  business,  for 
the  approval  of  expenditures,  by  the 
Association,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  and  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  if  he  could  sell  all 
the  old  junk  around  his  place  for  a  cent, 
he  would  be  many  dollars  richer. 


If  milk  is  good  for  the  health 
of  people  in  the  city  it's 
equally  good  for  the  farm 
family. 

At  least  a  quart  of  milk  a  day 
is  recommended  for  each  child 
and  a  pint  for  each  adult. 


PATRONIZE 

YOUR  OWN 
PRODUCT 


Philadelphia   Inter-State    Dairy    Council 

219   North    Broad    Street 

Phila.,  Pa. 
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25^ SAVINGS    SECURITY    100% PROTECnii 

r  RATES   '5%  TO  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES      1 
•{.      .      .     .^    THAT'S  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU!      -      -      -      -  f 

No  automobile  owner  can  altord  the  extravagant  risk  uf  ucm.k  unprotected. 

A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.  And  the  future,  too.  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  reahable  automobile 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands. 

Learn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  are  for  your  car;  you  will  realize  that  a  single  accident  may  cost  you  more  than  your  prem.un, 
for  ten  years. 


-.^       INTER-STATE 

Producer 


•h 


«=°>^*\auacO, 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy  for 
Public  Liability.  Property  Damage.  Collision. 
Fire  and  Theft,  covering  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  at  a  saving  of  from  23%  to  30%.  Truck 
Insurance  at  a  25%  saving. 

We  write  but  two  classifications,  "W  and 
"X."    This  means  a  large  saving  on  high  priced 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has  made  a  net 

gain  of  over  77%  in  premium  writings  for  the 

first  six  months  of   1933  as  compared  with  the 
same  jieriod  of  1932. 


COMPENSATION 

Our  Workmen's  Compensation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employee  and  has  returned  a  substantial  divi- 
dend every  year  since  its  organization,  j 


Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


325-333  S.  18th  STREET 


HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Clip  this  and  mail  today— it  obligates  you   ir»  no  way. 


PENNSYLVANIA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS'  MUTUAL 

CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Gentlemen:   I  am  interested  in   - 
Compensation  Insurance 
Automobile  or  Truck  Insurance 


D 

D 


It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever. 


Name 


Address. 


Street  and  Number 

Business Payroll 


City 


County 

Make  of  Car Model 


Do  Your  Women  Folks  Read  ;The 

Home  and  Health  Page  ? 

IT     WILL     INTEREST     THEM 


ui:ai>  tiik 

MILK  PRODUCERS' 
REVIEW 

KEEP    POSTED    ON 
MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Check  Your  Milk  Prices  on  Ofricial 
Quotations — (see  page  5) 


And  don't  forget  the  Advertisements.  Maybe  you  can  save 
money — and  when  you  do  write  the  advertisers,  tell  them 
you  saw  their  ad  in  the  "Milk  Producers  Review." 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

REFRIGERATING 
COMPRESSORS 

Are  Sold   by  Authorized   Dealers  Only 

at  a  Savings  of  25%  or  More! 


FOR  MILK  COOLING  AND  STORAGE  USES 


Tliousaiuls  ol  these  stunlv, 
heavy  duty  compressors  »rt 
ill  us«"  on  the  most  modtrD 
tl.iirv  farms  in  tlie  Rust— 
aiul  liring  the  highest  recoin- 
meiulatioii  from  tlealer  and 
ii.ser.  V'crv     economical- 

great  siirpUis  p<i\ver  -and 
remark.il)lv  t  ro  u  lile  fr*' 
I^iuest  delivered  anil  install- 
ed prices  give  authorized  rac- 
torv  Dealer  amole,  siihstan 
ti.tl  pr.  (it,  Idit  eliminates  du- 
trilmtors'  discount  —  »'• 
voiir  customer  26  per  cent  or 
morel 

"M&P:"  Dairy  Cabinet  Compressor  of  7t,0  to  IKK)  II..  I.  M.  C.  Others  from 
175  lb.  up.  Complete  with  starter  and  thermo  cutout.  Electric  or  gasoimf 
driven  to  (it  available  (M>wer  conditions. 

J'frrUory  open  jor  adiiiiional  authorized  dealers.  Complete  free  tniinin/)  ■f^"'^' 
J/ondav,  '/'ue.rdav,  If'ednesdiJu  oj  each  week  free  at  I'hiladelphta  plant.  '»'■'''' 
nvire,  phone  at  once. 

Seventh  Year  in  Electric  Refrigeration 


MERCHANT6.EVAN5  COMPANY 

&iti8(^b    PHILADELPHIA,  PA.    M.S./1. 


TSSUKI)  MONTHLY  IN  THE 


INTKKKST  OF  THK  DAIKY  FARMKK  BY  THI<.  IN 


/lav- 


Official  Notice 

Annual  Meeting 

In  accordance  with  .Section  ') 
of  the  My  Laws 

Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Ass'n 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Broadwood  Hotel 

Broad  and  Wood  Sts. 
10:00  A.  M. 

November  21sl  and  22nd 
1933 

Aitixed  by  resolution  of  the  IJoard 
of  Directors 

Pioxies  and  complete  tielails  of  pro 
pam  to  be  included  in  (>ctol)er  and 
November  issues  of  the  Review 

Every  menil>er  is  entitled  to  vole  in 
person  or  by  proxy 

(Sec  page  J  for  v«i  aiK"l''t  t"  l>"  ''"*  ') 


September  Milk  Prices 

3.5'',;  Test 
Under  agreement  between  the 
Silet  Committee  of  the  Intor-State 
MIIk  ProJucers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
dtlphia  Milk  Shed  and  suhjc-ct  to 
tpproval  by  the  Ferleral  t>overn- 
ment,  the  prices  to  be  paid  pro- 
ducers for  basic  milk,  beginning 
Au{uit  25th,  19J3  and  continuing 
in  September,  subject  to  a  tleduct- 
ionot  4c  per  hundred  pounds  in  ac- 
cordance with  marketing  agree- 
ment submitted  to  Secretary  Wal- 
lace, are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadtrlphia  from  August  25th, 
1)33,  and  until  further  advised, 
will  be  i2.60  per  hundred  pounds, 
or  5.6  cents  per  quart. 

Ten  per  cent  of  your  production, 
up  to  and  equal  to  your  established 
baiic  quantity,  will  he  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  at  a  cream 
Pfice.  (If  you  produce  above  your 
Ntabliihed  basic  quantity,  ten  per 
wnt  of  your  established  basic 
quantity  will  be  sold  at  a  cream 
price.)  The  price  of  basic  milk 
delivered  at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  3.5  per  cent 
'•t,  will  be  $2.15  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differen- 
(■>li  and  variations  at  other  mile- 
■te  points. 

PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 
The  cream  price  for  the  month  of 
°<ptember  is  based  on  the  average 
jf  ninety-two  score  New  York 
"Utter,  plus  5  cents  per  pound  and 
")'•  amount  multiplied  by  four, 
*'ll  be  the  price  of  four  per  cent 
Biillc  for  cream  purposes  at  all 
f«eiving  station  points.  The  F. 
^B-  Philadelphia  cream  price  will 
J«  .293  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
"'iher  than  the  receiving  station 
"earn  price.  The  four  per  cent 
!»'« less 20c  will  be  the  3.5%  price. 

SURPLUS  MILK 

Sjrplus  milk  shipped  during 
*«Ptemb«r,  1933,  will  be  paid  for 
'>y cooperating  buyers  on  the  aver- 
'««  price  of  92  score  butter  New 
■Ofk   multiplied    by    four,    which 

''ermines  the  four  per  cent  price. 
'h«  four  per  cent  price  less  20c 
•'"be  the  3.5%  price. 


West  ChcsUi.  I'a..  a.ul  l'liiia<k'l|)liia,  I'a.Cl'wie  '^^ 


Directors  of  Association 

Hold  Bi-Monthly  Meeting 


I  he  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-Statc  Milk  Producers"  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  lield  its  rei<ular  bi- 
monthly tnectini^  at  the  liead- 
quarters  of  the  Association  in  the 
I  lint  Building,  l^hiladelphia,  on 
August  24th  and  25th.  1933. 

A  roll  call  by  the  secretary  show 
ed   a  one   hundred   percent   attend- 
ance. 

r'ollowing  A  call  to  order  by  the 
president.  H.  D.  Allebach;  the 
secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  regular  meeting,  which 
were  approved. 

1.  K.  Zollers.  secretary  of  the 
Association,  presented  a  formal 
report  of  the  Association's  major 
activities  since  the  last  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board.  The  report 
was  approved. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  various 
activities  in  connection  with  the 
approval  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Agreement  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Wallace,  was  presented 
by  Mr.  11.  D.  .Mlebach. 

In  connection  with  this  report  it 
was  on  motion  duly  made  and 
approved,  that  the  representation 
of  delegates  from  the  Local  units 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  this  year  be  the  same 
as  that  prevailing  last  year,  that 
is.  that  Locals  having  a  member- 
shi|>  of  2")  or  more  be  entitled  to 
one  delegate  and  that  Locals  hav- 
ing a  membership  of  200  or  more 
be  entitled  to  two  delegates.  1  hese 
delegates  will  be  entitled  to  travel- 
ing and  hotel  room  expenses  for 
one  day.  at  the  expense  of  the 
Association. 

Any    number    of    members   from 


the  various  Locals,  or  unattached 
members,  may  attend  the  annual 
meeting,  but  they  will  have  to  bear 
their  own  traveling  and  hotel  ex- 
penses. 

President  Allebach  then  present 
ed  a  detailed  account  of  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  new  milk  marketing 
av^reement,  and  the  efforts  that 
were  necessary  during  its  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  before  the 
various  authorities  'n  Washington 
and  those  necessary  to  secure  its 
early  approval.  It  was  also  an- 
nounced that  Charles  F"  Breston  of 
Chester  County.  Pa  would  be 
appointed  licensee,  under  the  fed 
eral  government,  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Marketing  area. 

In  discussing  the  many  features 
of  the  marketing  agreement,  prcsi 
dent  Allebach  said  that  the  dairy 
men  were  well  protected  under  the 
code  that  there  were  many  things 
to  be  done  and  that  he  hoped  for 
the  full  and  earnest  cooperation  of 
all  dairy  men,  in  carrying  out  the 
new  program. 

Ihe  basic  and  surplus  provision 
is  an  important  part  of  the  agree- 
ment and  all  must  market  their 
milk  on  that  basis.  Also  that  the 
same  relative  jirice  would  have  to 
be  paid  to  all  producers  in  the  shed 
and  that  the  same  uniform  retail 
price  to  consumers  would  have  to 
be  charged  by  all  distributors,  for 
the  same  grade  of  milk,  cream  and 
tiuid  dairy  products. 

A  very  full  and  free  discussion  of 
the  marketing  agreement  followed 
in  which  many  of  its  various  prob- 
lems and  programs  were  considered, 
so  that  every  director  might  be 
fully    informed    on    its    provisions, 


HIGH  LIGHTS  FROM  HEARING 

Testimony  Required  Four  Full  Days 

Charges  counter-charges  facts  opinions  inundoes  all  oc- 
cupied the  spot-light  at  the  four-day  Federal  hearing  on  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Marketing  Agreement.  September  II  to  14.  Out  of  it  all  it  is 
expected  that  several  changes  will  be  made.  Lvery  interest  which  ap- 
peared recommended  numerous  changes,  some  of  them  amounting  to 
complete  scrapping  of  the  marketing  jjlan  which  has  teen  in  effect  for 
twelve  years  and  has  teen  copied   in  most  important  milk  markets  of 

the   country. 

One  regrettable  feature  of  the  hearing  was  the  attitude  of  some 
interests  to  refuse  any  semblance  of  compromise  often  amounting  to  a 
case  of  "You  play  according  to  my  rules  or  I  might  lose  a  point." 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  took  the  wind  out  of 
the  Siils  of  many  objectors  when,  thru  its  counsel,  it  recommended  hve 
important  changes,  all  of  which  it  has  been  working  to  accomplish  for 

some    time.  (Continued  on  iMgc  4) 


i^pV 


w 


No. 


both  as  far  as  the  producer  and  the 
distributor  were  concerned. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  in  the  Allen- 
town.  Bethlehem  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania, presents  its  request 
through  its  president.  C.  A.  Boger, 
for  some  assistance  in  its  marketing 
program.  After  discussion  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Directors  C^ook, 
Welty  and  Kieth  was  appointed  to 
meet  with  the  group  to  consider  the 
proposed  fiorposition. 

Upon  motion  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  telegram 
to  be  sent  .Secretary  Wallace  and 
Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  commending 
them  upon  the  efficient  work  that 
had  been  done  hy  them  in  their 
approval  of  the  Philadelphia  Trade 
Agreement. 

It  was  also  (jointed  out  that  un- 
der this  agreement,  satisfactory 
stabilization  methods  as  to  prices 
paid  producers  in  these  various 
secondary  markets  was  to  be  est- 
ablished on  a  basis  satisfactory  to 
each  individual  area. 

F.  XL  Twining,  director  of  the 
Field  and  Test  Department  re- 
ported on  the  condition  of  compo- 
site samphs  of  milk  dealers.  On  the 
whole  the  condition  of  samples  has 
been  satisfactory  this  summer. 
Many  tests  have  dropin-d  all  over 
the  territory  but  fresh  tests  of 
samples  taken  by  fieldmen  from 
weigh  tanks  indicate  that  herds 
are  testing  unusually  low. 

A  survey  on  devices  for  thor- 
oughly mixing  milk  in  weigh  tanks 
effected  by  cooling  to  very  low 
temperatures  without  agitation  is 
to  be  made  in  Sept.  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
This  has  been  made  advisable  by 
the  difficulty  sometimes  encounter- 
ed in  connection  with  recent  meth- 
ods of  cooling  milk  to  extremely 
low  temperatures  without  agita- 
tion. Mr.  Twining  also  reported  on 
the  progress  of  the  microscopic 
work  to  prevent  the  rejection  of 
members'  milk. 

C.  1.  Cohee,  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  reported  briefly  on  the 
activities  of  the  Council  in  general. 
while  Dr.  E.  G.  Lechner,  assistant 
secretary,  made  a  brief  rep»ort  of 
the  Quality  Control  Department 
activities,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  ropey  milk. 

Frederick  Shangle.  who  in  con- 
junction with  F.  P.  Willits.  at- 
tended  the   recent   meeting  of   the 

(Continueii  on  page  8) 
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September,  Dj; 


Open  Letter  to  Our 
Members 


August  25.  1933. 


To  fellow  Members  of  the  Inter-State: 


Your  Board  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  the  main  office. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  there  have  been  great  developments 
in  the  milk  industry.  By  Secretary  Wallace's  signature  of 
the  Milk  Code,  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  the 
Grievances  which  the  farmers  have  borne  for  years  past  have 
at  last  become  possible  of  solution. 

The  adjustments  which  the  Inter-State  has  been  able  to 
bring  about  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  have  not  only  been 
beneficial  to  the  farmers  but  have  aroused  a  storm  of  protest 
on  the  part  of  others  who  for  years  have  looked  with  a  jealous 
eye  upon  any  efforts  to  improve  the  farmers'  conditions. 

All  of  us  have  seen  abusive  articles  in  the  press  accusing 
your  officers  of  selling  out  to  dealers  and  of  being  otherwise 
negligent  in  their  representation  of  the  farmers'  interests. 
We  desire  to  inform  all  of  our  members  that  we  are  behind 
the  Inter-State  administration  one  hundred  fj^r  cent;  that 
the  abuse  to  which  Mr.  Allebach,  as  President,  has  been  sub- 
jected comes  from  sources,  long  inspired  by  hostility  to  the 
farmers'  true  interests.  The  Federal  Administration  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  seems  likely  to  smoke  out 
these  vicious  practices. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  your  Inter-State  administration 
has  scored;  otherwise,  you  would  not  hear  so  much  of  the 
din  of  battle.  Probably  for  months  to  come  we  will  be  subject 
to  some  of  the  highest  pressure  and  best  paid  disruptive  pro- 
paganda that  clever  publicity  can  put  forward,  all  in  the 
name  of  the  consumer.  Our  battle  is  for  justice  and  the  fair 
minded  consumer  knows  it.  We  are  fighting  this  battle  all 
along  the  line.  We  propose  to  continue  to  do  so,  with  an  eye 
smgle  to  the  farmers'  interest,  but  with  a  realization  that  the 
price  the  consumer  pays  for  milk  involves  distribution  as  well 
as  production.  In  this  connection,  we  must  realize  our  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  keeping  our  production  in  line  with 
consumptive  demand. 

The  fact  is  that  the  spread  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  between  farmers'  price  and  retail  price  is  the  lowest  in 
any  major  city  of  the  country.  That  spread  should  be  re- 
duced and  our  efforts  are  in  that  direction,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  want  you  to  stand  fast  in  bringing  to  a  conclusion  in 
the  near  future,  the  victory  which  at  last  seems  about  to  crown 
the  long  fight  of  the  dairying  interests. 

Every  man  and  woman  of  our  22,000  members  and  every 
member  of  each  family,  is  a  part  of  a  fighting  unit  which  pro- 
poses to  go  forward  at  this  time  in  a  common  determination. 
The  producer  and  his  Association  is  at  one  end  and  the  con- 
sumer at  the  other!  In  between,  are  all  sorts  of  groups, 
distributors  (both  legitimate  and  cut-throat),  middlemen, 
public  carriers,  processors.  Boards  of  Health  and  public  and 
private  agencies  of  many  kinds  with  peculiar  interests.  Much 
of  the  propaganda  with  which  the  public  press  is  now  being 
flooded,  comes  from  one  or  another  of  these  elements,  dis- 
gruntled because  unfair  practices,  by  which  some  of  them 
have  chiseled  the  public  for  years  past,  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer,  are  now  being  brought  into  the  cold  light  of  day. 

No  one  would  welcome  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
costs  of  production,  transportation,  processing  and  distribu- 
tion of  milk  in  every  phase,  by  the  Government,  more  than 
would  your  Association.  And,  by  the  same  token,  none  has 
less  to  fear.  We  have  continuously  and  continually  pledged  alt 
of  our  statistics  and  records  as  available  for  such  an  investi- 
gation, without  stmt  or  reservation.      We  request  you.  as  a 

(Continued  nn   pase  ft) 
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Following  the  adoption  by  the 
National  Government  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  the  vari- 
ous milk  marketing  associations 
throughout  the  country  have  been 
pressing  the  administration  for 
some  solution  of  their  respective 
difficulties. 

The  Chicago  and  the  Philadel- 
phia groups  made  early  definite 
presentation  of  their  respective 
cases.  In  some  instances  definite 
presentations  were  not  prepared 
by  some  of  the  other  groups  and 
delays  have  occurred  until  the 
dairymen  could  present  definite 
briefs,  showing  their  own  views  as 
to  the  programs  that  should  be 
set  up. 

What  seemed  to  be  a  simple 
process  a  month  ago.  has  proven 
not  to  be  so  simple  after  all.  Many 
organizations  presented  oral  com- 
plaints, but  had  no  definite  pro- 
gram for  betterment  to  offer. 

It  appears  to  be  the  intent  of  the 
government  that  each  particular 
marketing  area  should  develop  and 
agree  on  some  one  solution  of  their 
problems  and  present  these  to  the 
government  for  its  approval. 

For  a  time  it  was  uncertain  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  authorities 
themselves  as  to  the  power  they 
had  and  how  they  should  proceed. 
This  has,  to  a  large  degree,  been 
adjusted. 

For  some  time  the  features  of  the 
act  in  reference  to  licensing  were 
in  question,  but  this  section  now 
lias  the  approval  and  authority  of 
the  administration. 

It  is  intresting  to  note  just  how 
the  dairy  industry  has  taken  to 
the  new  order  of  things  and  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  co- 
operate with  the  department  in 
carrying  out  the  various  provisions 
of  the  act. 

From  data  that  has  become 
available  we  note  the  various  or- 
ganizations that  are  asking  for 
hearings  under  the  act  and  who 
are  endeavoring  to  plan  their  opera- 
tions so  as  to  come  under  its  pro- 
visions. 

The  industry  in  Chicago.  111.,  has 
held  numerous  meetings  and  hear- 
ings in  Washington  were  held  on 
June  f)th. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  filed  its  agreement 
on  June  6th,  and  various  otiu-r 
Georgia  dairy  groups  had  a  hearing 
on  their  proposed  agreements  on 
June  lUth. 

I.vansville.  Ind.  held  conferences 
in  regard  to  its  proposed  tentative 
|)rogram  on  June   1 0th. 

Philadelphia,  after  agreements 
with  the  industry  in  that  area  filed 
tentative  agreements  with  the  gov- 
ernment  on    June   8th.      Hearings 


were  held  on  June  19th  and  20tli 
Toledo.  Ohio  conferred  with  tin 
authorities  in  reference  to  itj 
tentative  agreement  on  June  6tli 
California  conferred  in  Washing. 
ton.  D.  C.  with  the  authorities ot 
its  tentative  programs  on  Jun, 
20th. 

Twin  Cities  (St.  Paul  and  Mm. 
neapolis).  filed  a  tentative  agret- 
ment  on  June  16th. 

Ihe  ILvaporated  Milk  Associa- 
tion discussed  its  proposed  plansor. 
June  29th. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  presented  its 
tentative  program  on  July  2nd. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  held  its  pubk 
hearing  on  July  18th. 

Baltimore,    Md.    held   a  hearing 
on  July  20th  and  subsequent  heai 
ings  were  held  in  Baltimore,  Md 
Detroit.  Mich,  presented itsagrtt 
ment  on  July  6th. 

The  Dry  Milk  Institute  attenc 
ed  conferences  on  its  propoyc 
agreement  on  July   19th. 

The  Creamery  Butter  Plannint 
Committee  discussed  their  pro 
gram  with  the  government  oc 
July  14th. 

A  hearing  on  the  Boston  situa 
tion  was  held  on  July  24th,  whilt 
the  New  England  Creameries  heat 
ing  was  set  for  the  same  day. 

A  hearing  on  the  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis situation  was  held  on  July 
24th. 

With  all  these  various  programs 
before  the  administration.  Iittk 
doubt  can  be  expressed  because  o: 
the  apparent  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  authon 
ties. 

Their  efforts,  it  may  be  said,  havt 
been  along  the  policy  of  treatin? 
all  parties  concerned  faidy  M 
alike,  which  means  that  many  o; 
the  programs  must  be  ironed  out ir. 
order  that  they  conform  to  tht 
purposes  of  the  act. 

Those  whose  tentative  program^ 
have  met  with  approval  may  gc 
ahead  and  operate  under  its  pr<^ 
visions.  Many  have  done  so  anc 
it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  wher 
definite  approval  is  received,  that 
it  will  be  in  full  accord  with  the  I 
programs  that  have  been  laid  down 


Strikes  Are  Folly 

Strikes,  in  our  opinion,  are  of  no 
^rmanent  value  in  settling  trade 
jiKerences. 

The  losses  incurred  by  strikes  as 
^know  them  today,  the  distruct- 
..  nf  oroperty,  possible  bodily 
jjury  of  strikers,  strike-breakers 
^  of  innocent  bystanders  in- 
Jve  losses,  we  believe,  that  never 
an  be  repaid. 

Unlawful    processes    very    often 
^J  to  court    trials,    to   fines   and 
,ven  to  imprisonment,    either    on 
'•at  part  of   those  engaged   in    the 
itrilte  or  by  their  sympathizers. 
Money  losses,  in  these  strenuous 
ays,  are  burdensome  to  everyone. 
most    cases    these    losses    may 
yver  be  recovered. 
Strikes   permit    of    activities    on 
ne  part  of  those  who  have  no  re- 
gard (or  law  and  order.     They  do 
Mch  to  break  down  any  regularly 
irganized  system  of  marketing. 


Stick  to  Facts 


Tested  Cows  Step  Up 

Average  Production 

[dairymen  who  belong  to  Penn- 
sylvania cow  testing  associations 
evidently  believe  in  fighting  '<" 
prices   with    higher   production. 

Recent  summaries  of  production 
reveal  an  average  of  8452  pou'"'' 
of  milk  and  326.6  pounds  o' 
buttcrfat  a  cow.  Last  year  ti" 
average  for  all  associations  ' 
the  state  was  SIM  pounds  d 
milk  and  3  I  5.4  pounds  of  butterf*' 


It  seems  unfortunate  that  some 
.nmformed    persons    should     rush 
jtothe  public  prints,  endeavoring 
oexplain  or  to  criticize  conditions 
ipon  which    they    themselves    are 
»t  sufficiently  well  informed. 
Newspapers,  in  many  instances. 
lit  to  be  criticized  for  permitting 
.his  situation  to  exist. 
We    have     noted     recently,     in 
xveral  instances,  that  newspapers 
save  been   made   to    print    correc- 
tions to   correct    statements    that 
Mve  been  made  in  their  columns. 
Jnlortunately.     the     damage     has 
wn  done  by   the  printing  of   the 
mginal  unfair   statement. 
It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when 
the  public  press,  on  the  one  hand 
talks  fair  practices   and   fair    play 
ander  the  banner  of    the   N    R   A 
while  on  the  other  hand  promotes 
itnfe  between  the  industry  and  its 
Uricuitural  agents. 
Shall  the  freedom  of  the  public 
press  be  curtailed?     It  should  not. 
However,  expression  through  the 
*  of  the  public  press  should  be 
confined  to  the  expression  of  thought 
^  upon  facts. 

For  many  years  the  marketing  of 
™lk   in    the     Philadelphia     Milk 
W  has  been  on  an  orderly  basis. 
't  has  been  in   the   process  of  de- 
TOpment  for  many  years.     It  has 
"»<!  to  change  with  the  times.     It 
Ws  had   to   change    its    programs 
however,     to     coincide     with     the 
*>fiou8   production    and    distribu- 
tion programs. 
In  the  earlier  days  we  produced 
""'k  under  regulations   prescribed 
^y  the  industry  itself.    These  pro- 
I'itnt  were  based  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  quality  milk     a  quality  of 
""*  that  would   induce   the  con- 
•"mer  to  use  greater  quantities  of 
'>"  product. 
^^y,  however,  we  have  many 


kinds  of  regulatory  programs,  some 
by  enactment  into  state,  city  or 
community  laws;  others  through 
local  or  state  Hoards  of  Health  or 
other  regulatory  bodies  and  in  in- 
stances by  specific  distributors. 

Some  definite  or  uniform  method 
of  inspection  should  be  adopted  and 
enforced.  A  "'niform  plan  should 
be  used,  one  that  everybody  should 
conform  to.  one  that  would  put 
every  producer,  every  distributor 
on  exactly  the  same  basis.  Such 
regulations  should  be  reasonable 
and  sane. 

Milk  has,  for  years,  flowed  into 
the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area 
from  the  states  of  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey.  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. To  confine  production  to  any 
one  state,  for  sale  in  that  state, 
would  it  is  believed,  be  practically 
impossible. 

With  a  wide  production  area, 
such  as  may  be  necessary  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  it  seems 
impossible  to  carry  on  any  such 
individual  program.  State  lines 
have  heretofore  never  been  factors 
in  any  production  area.  This  is  true 
not  in  milk  alone  but  in  any  class 
of  general  agricultural  products. 

Some  correction  of  this  unrest  is 
necessary.  The  federal  program  as 
outlined  today  may  bring  the 
result.  At  least  we  should  give  it 
a  fair  trial. 

Let  us  set  aside  our  petty  differ- 
ences, let  us  be  broadminded  and 
face  our  programs,  with  a  spirit  of 
give  and  take  everyone  can  not 
enter  the  ranks  of  leaders  but  we 
can  support  those  who  heretofore 
have  carried  the  burden  of  our 
troubles  and  have  carried  on  in  the 
interests  of  fairness  and  success. 

It  can  be  done,  it  has  been  done 
and  it  will  succeed  today  if  every- 
body will  subscribe  to  such  a  pro- 
gram. Let  everyone  do  his  share, 
honestly,  faithfully  and  fearlessly 
and  success  will  undoubtedly  be  the 

result. 

Let's  get  away  from  the  sway 
and  bidding  of  ill-advised,  self- 
named  leaders.  Leaders  who  have 
some  personal  program  to  foist 
upon  us.  Leaders  who  aim  to  break 
down  established,  systematic  mar- 
keting programs.  Leaders  who 
criticize,  but  have  no  better  plan 
to  present. 

Build  up  our  own  sane  program, 
one  which  we  in  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  est- 
ablished some  I  5  years  ago  a  plan 
which  in  principle  the  United 
States  government  has  adopted  for 
the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  dairy 
industry      in     the     whole     United 

States. 

We  have  blazed  the  trail,  the 
features  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan  stand  intact.  To  insure  our 
success  we  must  but  carry  on- 
let  every  producer,  every  distribu- 
tor in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
give  it  their  earnest  and  whole- 
hearted support. 


RESOLUTION 

Adopted    by    the    Board   of    Director,   of    the    Inter-State    M.Ik    Pro- 

.State  Milk  Producers"  As tociation  I-iireetorH   of    the    Inter 

^'-f  '^l'h':7!:!r'::t.;^Td:r".rXiri:;  et;!:^  Sd:«.e^ye.thern.lv«. 
til*.  v«^ii»*v#.j    ..-..-  .      ,.«,!   r^rtf*u*>ni    their  canoiucucn  en   mc 

and  make  such  nomini.l.ons  as  they  see  (it  and  present  tneir  c 

pro|)er  time  in  the  annual  meetrng. 

Director,  who.e  term,  expire  with  the  romine  annual  mee.mg  of  the  Inter- 


State  Milk  Prr^nrers'  AsHOCiatK.n.    Inc 


J   H.  Bennetch.  Lebanon  Co^.  Pa. 

A   K.  Marvel.  Tallxjt  Co.  Md. 

I    V.  Otto.  Cumberland  (  o  .  Pa. 

(     I  I.  Gross.  York  Co  .  Pa  ,     .      .    r         p„ 

I'.  W.  Bleiler.  I^high  C  o  .  \  a. 

Local  Units  in  Director,  respective  territorie. 


C.  F.  Preston.  Chester  Co  .  Pa. 
[•'  Shangie.  Mercer  Co..  N    j. 
l<    I    TussEY.  Blair  Co  .  Pa. 
I     M     Twining.  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 


Bennetch.  j    1 1 

Campbcll«town. 

Lebanon  C'o  ,  Pa. 
Ra.t  1  lanover. 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 
Lontana. 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 
Fredericksburg-Jonestown. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 
Lickdale. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 
Mill  Creek. 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 
Mt.  Zion. 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 
Myerstown. 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 
North  Annville-Palmyra. 

Lebanon  Co  .  Pa. 
Schaefferstown-lona. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

Marvel.  A.  R. 
Cordova. 

Talbot  Co  .  Md. 
ELaaton-McDaniel. 

Talbot  Co  .  Md. 
Preston, 

Caroline  Co..  Md. 

Orro.  IV 
Barnitz. 

Cumberland  Co  .  Pa. 
Boiling  Springs. 

Cumberland  Co  .  Pa. 
Brandtsville-Dillsburg. 

Cumberland  Co..  Pa. 

Carlisle. 

Cumberland  Co..  Pa. 

Duncannon, 

Perry  Co  .  Pa 
Ickesburg. 

Perry  Co  .  Pa. 
Lees  Cross  Roads, ^ 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 
I^intjlestown, 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 
Lon({sdorf. 

Cumlxirland  Co. 
Loysville-Blain. 

I'erry  Co  .  Pa. 
Lykens  Valley. 

Dauphin  Co  ,  Pa 
Mechanicsburg. 

Cumberland  Co. 
Millville. 

Columbia  Co  .  Pa. 
Newville. 

Cumberland  Co  .  Pa. 
Shippensburg. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

Gross,  CM 
Airville, 

York  Co  .  Pa 
Barlow. 

Adams  Co  .  Pa. 
Biglerville. 

Adams  Co  ,  Pa. 
Bonneauvillc. 

Adams  Co  ,  Pa 
Davidsburg. 

\  ork  Co  .  Pa 
Gettysburg. 

Adams  Co  .  Pa. 
Lmigsville. 

York  Co  .  Pa. 
1  lampton. 

Adams  C  o  ,  Pa 
1  ljn<iver  Nashville, 

York  Co,  Pa 
Littlestown-Two  1  averns, 

Adams  C'o  ,  Pa. 
New  Oxford. 

Adams  Co  .  Pa 
Stewartstown, 

York  Co  ,  Pa. 
York-l  lellam, 

York  Co..  Pa. 
Preston.  C.  F. 
Cochranville, 

Chester  Co  .  Pa. 
Oxford. 

Chester  Co  .  Pa. 


Pa. 


1^ 


(^uarryville, 

Lancaster  Co  .  Pa. 
.Souther  Lancaster, 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

SlIANf.l  1  .    I    HI  1)1  RICK 

Chesterheld. 

Burlington  Co  .  N    J 
Cream  Ridge. 

Monmouth  Co,  N    J. 
Fveretlstown, 

I  lunterton  Co  .  N    J. 
I  iarbourton. 

Mercer  Co  .  N.J. 
I  lopewell. 

Mercer  Co  .  N    J. 
KingwfXKj-Baptistown. 

1  lunterton  Co.  N.  J. 
Mt    Pleasant. 

1  lunterton  C  o  .  N    J. 
Pennington-Lwing. 

Mercer  Co  .  N.  J. 
Ringoes. 

I  lunterton  Co  .  N    J 
Sergeantsville-Stockton. 

I  lunterton  Co  .  N    J 
Stewartsville. 

Warren  Co  .  N    J. 
West  Windsor. 

Mercer  Co  .  N.  J. 
Tussey.  R.  L 
Cresson. 

Cambria  Co  ,  Pa. 
Curryville. 

Blair  Co..  Pa. 
I  lollidsysburg. 

Blair  Co.,  Pa. 
Port  Matilda. 

Blair  Co,  Pa. 
Sinking  Valley. 

Blair  Co.  Pa. 
Wilhasmburg. 

Bl.iir  Co.  Pa. 
Twining,  h    M 
Bursonville. 

Bucks  Co.  Pa 
Chalfont. 

Bucks  Co.  I'd 
Doylestown. 

Bucks  Co  .  Pa. 
I  lagersville. 

Bucks  Co  .  Pa. 
Ivyland, 

Bucks  Co  .  Pa 
New  I  lope    .Solebury. 

Bucks  Co  .  Pa. 
Newtown-Bristol. 

Bucks  Co  .  Pa. 
Pleasant  Valley. 

Bucks  Co.  Pa. 
Plumstead  Dublin. 
Bucks  Co..  Pa. 
Ricgt-lsville. 

Bucks  Co  .  Pa 
Wycombe  Buckingham. 

Bucks  Co.  Pa 
Cju.ikcrlown. 

Bucks  Co.  Pa. 
Bleiler.  I     W 
Barti). 

Berks  Co.  Pa. 
I  lecktowii, 

Northampton  Co  ,  Pa. 
I  leidclberg, 

Lehigh  Co  .  Pa. 
Kcmpton, 

Berks  Co  .  Pa. 
Limeporl, 

Lehigh  C"o  .  (-"a. 
Lynnville. 

Lehigh  Co  .  Pa. 
Rucksville. 

Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 
Saucon. 

Northampton  Co..  Pa. 
.Seipsville. 

Northampton  Co..  Pa. 
Shoenersville-Northampton, 

Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 
Steinsville. 

Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 
Trexlertown. 

Lehigh  Co  .  Pa. 
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We  regret  the  necessity  of 
holding  up  the  "Review"  but 
the  Federal  hearing  of  the  milk 
marketing  agreement  is  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  cover  its 
high  spots  in  this  issue.  Some 
of  the  important  features  will 
be  covered  in  more  detail  in  the 
October  issue. 


"Gus"  Miller  On  Leave 

n  A.  A.  "Gus"  Miller  has  been 
given  a  six  month  leave  of  absence 
from  his  duties  as  Editor  of  the 
"Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Re- 
view." Mr.  Miller  has  not  been 
in  the  best  of  health  for  the  last 
several  weeks  and  this  much  de- 
served rest  should  restore  him  to 
his  usual  self. 

During  Mr.  Miller's  vacation  his 
duties  will  be  handled  by  H.  E. 
Jamison,  formerly  associate  editor 
of  "The  Dairy  Farmer"  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Mr.  Jamison  has 
also  been  engaged  in  dairy  work 
in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  and  im- 
mediately previous  to  coming  to 
the  "Review"  was  employed  at  the 
Century  Dairy  Exhibit  at  Chicago's 
famous  A  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition. 
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Sfplt'mhcr,  l9j; 


Frank  P.  Willits,  Ward.  Pa.. 

Chairman 
Ivo  V.  Otto,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
J.William  Keith,  Centreville,  Md. 
Charles  R.  Hires,  Salem,  N.  J. 
C.  Canby  Balderston.  601  Childs 

Ave.,  Aronimick,  Pa. 
R    H.  Welty.  Wavnesboro.  Pa. 
W.  S.  Kennady.  Landenberg,  Pa. 

Brinton  Resigns 

As  Treasurer 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Brinton  of  West  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania as  treasurer  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  has 
just  been  received. 

Mr.  Brinton's  action  was  neces- 
sitated by  his  other  duties  of  a 
public  nature  and  will  permit  him 
to  devote  his  full  attention  to  them. 
He  is  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Milk 
Control,  at  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Brinton  has  been  treasurer 
of  the  Inter-State  since  1922.  No 
action  has  been  taken  as  yet  toward 
naming  his  successor. 


Appoint  Committee 

To  Adjust  Basics 

A  committee  of  seven  has  been 
appointed  by  H.  D.  Allebach,  presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  to  consider  all 
claims  for  adjustments  of  basic  al- 
lotments to  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. Mr.  Allebach  was  authorized 
to  do  this  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  its  meeting  on  September 
1st. 

The  committee  will  obtain  com- 
plete facts  on  every  application  for 
a  change  in  basic  allotment  and 
will  revise  all  such  allotments  when- 
ever and  to  the  extent  justified  by 
conditions. 

The  men  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee are: — 


Charles  F.  Preston 

Appointed  Federal 
Licensee  for 

This  Territory 

Charles  F.  Preston  of  Notting- 
ham, Pennsylvania  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  licensee 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed, 
under  the  milk  marketing  agree- 
ment for  this  territory. 

Mr.  Preston  is  known  to  all 
readers  of  "the  Review"  as  being, 
until  his  federal  appointment,  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producer's  Association. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  operates  a  dairy 
farm  near  Nottingham,  Pcnnsylva- 
ina.  For  some  years  was  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Agent  for  Chester 
County.  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Preston  has  continued  to  take  part 
in  Farm  Bureau  activities,  as  well 
as  in  other  organizations  working 
for  farm  interests. 

Farmers  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  loyal  member  of  their  own  group 
appointed  in  the  important  post  of 
licensee. 


Hearing  Highlights 


m- 


Thcsc  changes  were:  The 
spcction  of  dealers  books  by  auth- 
orized parties  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing distribution  costs  and  narrow- 
ing the  spread  between  producer 
and   consumer. 

The  increase  of  Class  II,  or 
cream,   prices. 

That  all  wholesale  and  bulk 
sales  be  included  in  Class  I,  or 
basic  milk. 

That  investigations  be  made  on 
the  justice  of  the  terminal  charge 
of  six  cents  a  hundred  pounds  with 
a  view  to  its  elimination,  also  that 
any  other  handling  charge  which 
may  be  found  out  of  line  be  adjust- 
ed in  the  producers  favor. 

That  a  price  readjustment  be 
made  for  the  school  trade. 

That  importation  of  cream  from 
outside  the  Philadelphia  area  be 
eliminated  as   far  as  possible. 

That  market  prices  be  quoted 
on  a  basis  of  3.7  per  cent  milk  in- 
stead of  for  4.0  per  cent  milk  with 
an  increase  of  14  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  over  present  prices  for  3.7 
per  cent  milk. 

Another  interesting  development 
was  that  practically  all  objectors 
to  the  agreement  who  showed  a 
working  knowledge  of  milk  market- 
ing problems  agreed  that  some 
provisions  must  be  made  to  con- 
trol seasonal  variations  in  pro- 
duction and  to  curb  production 
generally.  After  extensive  ques- 
tioning by  the  examining  commis- 
sioners or  the  Interstate  counsel 
the  basic-surplus  plan  in  some 
form  or  by  some  other  name  was 
usually  admitted  as  being  the  best 
known  method. 

The  out-and-out  opponents  of 
the  present  agreement  insisted  in 
most  cases  that,  regardless  of  dis- 
tance from  market,  every  producer 
should  be  paid  the  same  price. 
This  is  a  desirable  goal  but  un- 
workable in  practical  business.  A 
little  reasoning  will  show  why. 

The  most  violent  criticisms  of 
the  Interstate  were  naturally  made 
by  non-members.  Some  of  those 
non-members  as  well  as  members 
were  honest  in  their  convictions. 
It  was  also  very  evident  that  some 
leading  non-member  oi)jectors  were 
spreading  discontent  for  personal 
reasons  as  several  among  them 
were  not  even  milk  producers. 
(Members!  Be  critical  of  all  com- 
plaints about  the  Inter-State.  If 
you  think  the  complaint  fair,  bring 
it  to  the  officers.  Look  for  facts. 
Look  out  for  rumors  and  propo- 
ganda.) 

The  principal  objections  to  the 
agreement  as  voiced  by  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  different  factions,  in 
addition  to  those  voiced  by  the 
Inter-State  are  of  varied  character. 
Objection    to    the   basic  -  surplus 


SfptemlHT.  m^ 


MILK     PRODUCERS     REVIEW 


Page 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


(C  ontinuetl  from  (lage   I) 

plan  of  buying  milk  was  most  (re. 
quently    voiced. 

Objection  to  a  four  cent  percwi 
check-off  to  the  Philadelphia  Intei 
state  Dairy  Council  was  commonL 
heard,  an  objection  also  voiced  t; 
the  Dairy  Council  as  to  milk  tin; 
does  not  come  to  the  Philadelplni 
metropolitan  area.  This  objectiot 
also  extended  in  many  cases  to 
any  check-off  that  might  be  sharec 
in  by  the  producers'  association. 
Objection  to  the  Dairy  Council 
doing  any  "police  work,"  a  duty 
which  is  not  desired  by  that  organ 
ization  but  which  it  will  assume,  ii 
necessary,  until  another  agency 
can  be  set  up. 

Objection  to  the  Inter-State  Milk 

Producers'  Association  being  a  con 

tractual    party    to    the    agreement 

even  though  the  government  reco; 

nized     that     organization    as  tlie 

only  one   in  position   to  carry  out 

the    provisions    of    the    agreement 

1  his  objection  was  limited  in  some 

to    milk    sold    in    secondary 

No  one  contradicted  tilt 

a   bargaining   representa 

tive  at   Philadelphia. 

A  differential  between  chair. 
store  prices  and  wagon  prices  was 
insisted  on  by  chain  store  repre 
sentatives  and  distributors  whose 
outlets  are  mainly  thru  such  stores 
Consumers  representatives  voic- 
ed strong  disapproval  of  increases 
in  retail  prices  as  did  relief  and 
welfare  organization  workers  and 
representatives  of  school  cafeterias 
Certain  restaurant  and  confection- 
ery interests  protested  some  of  tne 
price  schedules.  Farmers  repre 
sentatives  also  wanted  lower  prices 
to  consumers,  but  these  demands 
took  different  forms  from  different 


„u,.te.l   l..-l.,w  «re  l..r  Aunu.l.   I'M  J.  nn.l  rei.rr«rnl  tl.o,.-  I.,  I.r  ,m..l  l,v  l.uvr,,  .,1    nnlk  fo, 
,1k  'M%  o»  rslahl.nhe-l  lm»ic  average  1m»  I0'«  ..(  r.r..,lu.  I...n  u|.  1..  un.l  e-|u..l  t..  r«t«l.li,l.r.l 


The  P""" 
.,,,1  montl' 
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^t  ,,u.nu'y^_-'-^|-- ;;,^^^,_,___    ^^i;  ,,;-^,;;i  ^/l^^  ,.,  ,,,«l,|„l,e,l  1„„„-  .|u,.nl,ly  w,ll  l.e  |m..l  l..r  dl  ll.r  .  ,r«m 


"Effective  August  25th,  1933,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

Ihe  l.r.ce  of  "A"  m.lk  of  any  K'ven  l.utterfat  .ont.r.t  ,.nrl  1, ..  t,,T.  .  .  ount  at  any 
•A-  m.lk  .lel.vcry  point  m:.y  be  ascerta.nc-J  l>.y  a,  l.n^  ll.c-  l.utlcrfat  <l.(f.Tent.a  s  an  I 
l,acter.a  lumu.seH  to  the  base  pr.ce  per  lOD  lbs  for  ^^%  -n.Ik  at  l.at  <J«^l'very  po ml.  as 
K.ven  below.      August    1-24  prices  same  as  July.     C  orrecte<l  nulane  and   Ir.-.sht  rales 

fffective  August  2'i.  .....     ^   ,.  n    •    » 

Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 


,"{irf'.r*i'u<-"f.;n   .s  „l„.ve  e-il.l.l.-hn.l   I.««k    .,u.nl.ty    Kt  |.r,  .ent   ol    tl.r  r-.l..l.hsl.cl    !.«-..    .|.l«n.,lv 

'^V''n.  mllk^rpresentV.VVut'.uuntity  .n  e.<  c-  „i  the  l.a.>c  .,..«nt.ly  an.l   .  ,ra,n   amuunls  w,ll   l.c 

.(     ,t  the  .veraKC  'U  more  Imllcr  prur.   New   V...k  <  .ly 
""^  INTER-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS'   ASSOCIATION   PRICES 

c  u.--.  to  change   whenever    w«r,«nle.l    l.y    market   c.-n.llt.on..   an.l   .ut.)e.  I    to  the   .j.proval  ..»   the 

.    ".I,i  ol  Agr.iulture  ..I    li.e   IJiiile.I    .->late-,.      /m.    .■....*    -".    "^   .■-"• —  -    ..-.-■■ir  /5  . 

*"      v«. re  to  be  pai.l  by  all  distributor,  to  all  proiluceia.        „  ,  i  l.       I 

^'^romThe  pr'fc»  .)"otr  1.  a  .le-lutt.on  ol  6f   ,«r  .wl.  for  han.lling  chargeH  .1   terminal   m.rkr.,.  ha. 

""pTom  the  P"«"  .)uote,l.  buyer,  of  milk   will  rjeduct  and  pay  over  t..  the  vanou-,  o,K«n./«t.on. 


)  „„n-ineinl>er»  an.     shall  pay  name  to  the  l  yairy  v  oun.  i..  ...ir  ..«,.    ..   ™..,. ..--...  —....  •; .  ■  -- 

*  .  1  ll  by  t^e  -1..1  U-iry  founcil  an.l  Hisbu.se.l  by  ,t  «»  appr.,vr.l  by  the  .^e.rrl.wy  »o  as  t.. 
'"^^»^p^^"--■  '■'•'••'•<'  ••■""■''•'  '"  """'  ""^  .eceived  by  member,  ..I  .he  I  n.e.-.S.a,.-  M.lk  I'ro- 
""■  A  ,Kir.  <.n    by    v„.ur   .,(    .heir    payments    ...   .he   said    Producer.     A„.,c.a.,..n   ol    .lues  ot    .wo  (2) 


cases 
markets, 
need    for 


rj'p.*""'^""''"'''  t'OOrpound.  .,(   milk  aol.l   by  .hem. 

BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Stations 
<AuKU>l,  1933 
Quotations  are  at  railr».i.l  points.  Inlan.l  s.a.i.ms 
carry  ilifferenlials  subiec  .  to  loial  arranKemenls. 

Prices     are    less     height     and     receiving     sta.M.n 
.harges 


BASIC   PRICE 
•August,    193.1 
F.O.B.  Phil«delphi.i 
Grade  B  Market   Milk 
Aug    I    24  Aug    1 

liaaic  Price         Basic 

_,         Quantity  pef         Quantity 

?;„.|.^a<H.b.Q.(,)Pe..o;n.b.Q..(r) 


Tnl 


tl 

Price 
I«r 


t 

i05 

II 

)  15 

12 

)25 

53 

).)5 

)4 

\  45 

IS 

155 

16 

165 

)7 

175 

)« 

(85 

195 
4 

4  05 
4  I 
4  15 
42 
4  25 
4) 
4  15 
44 
4  45 
45 
4  55 
4(1 
4  65 
47 
4  75 
48 
4  85 
41) 
4'»5 
5. 


2  ()'» 
2.11 
2  11 
2  \i 
2  17 
2  19 
2  21 
2  2J 
2  25 

2.27 

2  »1 
2  M 
2  IS 
2  »7 
2  19 
2  41 
2  41 
2  45 
2  47 
2  49 
2  51 
2  51 
2  •>•> 
2  57 
2  59 
2  61 
2  61 
2  65 
2  67 
2  69 
2  71 
2  71 
2  75 
2.77 
2  79 
2  81 
2  HI 
2  H5 
2  87 


4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4.H 
4  85 

4.9 

4.9 

4  95 
5 

5  05 
5  1 

5  15 
5.2 
5  25 
5  25 
5  » 
5  »5 
5  4 


45 

5 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 
5  8 
5  85 
5  85 
5  9 

5  95 
6 

6  05 
6  I 
6  15 
6  15 


2  42 
2  44 
2.46 
2  48 
2  50 
2  52 
2  54 
2  56 
2  58 

2.60 

2  62 
2  64 
2  66 
2  68 
2  70 
2  72 
2.74 
2  76 
2  78 
2  8U 
2  82 
2  84 
2  86 
2  88 
2  '«> 
2  92 
2  94 
2  'H, 

2  98 

<  00 
I  02 
i  04 
)  06 
1  08 

<  10 
i  12 
1  14 
)  16 
}.I8 

3  20 


5.2 
5  25 
5  > 
5  )5 
5  4 
5  4 
5  45 
5  5 
5  55 

5.6 

5  65 
5  7 
5  7 
5  75 
5  8 
5  85 
5  9 

5  95 
6 

6 

6  05 
6  I 
6  15 
6  2 
6  25 
6  ) 
6  < 
6  15 
6  4 
6  45 
6  5 
6  55 
6  6 
6  6 
6  65 
6  7 
6  75 
6  8 
6  85 
6  9 


Mil  K.« 

1  to 

lOinc 

II  to 

20  • 

21  to 

JO  - 

)l  to 

40  ' 

41  to 

50  ■• 

51  to 

60  " 

61  to 

70  " 

71  to 

80  •' 

81  to 

90  " 

91  to 

1(K)  - 

101  (u  no 

III  to  1 2U 

121  to  no 

I  1 1  to  1 40 
141  to  150 
151  tu  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
I  HI  to  190 
191  ...  200 
201  .<>  210 
211  to  220 
221  lo  2»0 
211  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  ...  270 
271  .o  280 
281  ...  290 
291  to  100 


Hash   Quantiiv 

Aug.  I  24  Aug.  25    II 

I'teight  Price  I  reigh.       Puce 

Ka.e  l"o  Kale           i% 
Per  100  l.b.  MilkPer  100  l.b.  Milk 

218  $1   69  .225       $2  02 

.2M  1   68  .215 

.251  I    66  255 

261  I   65  .265 

281  I    61  2H5 

291  I    62  295 

314  I    60  105 

.124  I    59  115 

.H'»  I    57  110 

»4')  I    56  140 

. 164  I    55  145 

.174  I    54  155 

.184  I    51  165 

4(K)  151  IHO 

410  I    50  1H5 

.425  I    49  4(K) 

410  I    4H  4(M) 

.440  I    47  410 

455  I    46  425 

460  I    45  415 

470  I    44  415 

.485  I    41  450 

4V0  I    42  460 

500  I    41  465 

5(W.  I    40  465 

516  I    19  480 

526  I    18  485 

511  I    18  4'«l 

546  I     16  495 

550  I    16  510 


2  01 
I  W 
I  98 
I  'K, 
I  95 
I  94 
I  91 
I  91 
I  '«» 
I  'Ml 
I  89 
I  88 
I  86 
I  86 
I  84 
I  84 
I  81 
I  82 
I  81 
I  81 
I  79 
I  78 
I  78 
I  78 
I  76 
I  76 
I  75 
I  75 
I    71 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•August,   1933 

Al  All  Receiving  Stations 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 
•August,   19.33 
F.O.B.  Philadelphia 


groups. 

One  important  development  ir 
which  almost  all  groups  were  agreeo 
and  which  enjoyed  whole-heartec 
endorsement  of  the  Inter-Statt 
was  a  request  for  inspection  of  the 
distributors  books  by  competen: 
persons  to  determine  cost  of  ois^ 
tribution.  these  findings  to  m 
fluence  retail  prices  and  determmt 
fair  spread. 

Another  was  the  extensive  evi 
dence  that  coercion  was  employe 
by  an  official  or  ofhcials  of  one 
Philadelphia  dairy  company  '" 
selling  bonds  to  producers  with  an 
implied  threat  of  losing  their  mar 
ket  if  they  did  not  subscribe. 

The  Inter-State  was  accused  of  en 
couraging  these  deals  but  evidence 
proved  that  the  association  and''* 
officers  were  positively  opposed'" 
them  and  fought  them  at  the  timf 
No  evidence  was  found  of  aW 
Inter-State  member  losing  his  mar 
ket  for  this  reason. 

Frequent  mention  was  mad*  ) 

(Continued  on  p«i«  10) 


T»i 
PrCn.. 
) 

105 
1  1 
1  15 
12 
125 
i  J 
i  15 
)4 
i45 

IS 

155 
)6 
165 

1,7 
175 
18 
)«5 

19 
t% 
4. 

♦  05 
4  I 

♦  15 

42 
4  25 
4  I 
4  15 
44 
4  45 
4S 
4  55 
46 
465 
47 
4  75 
48 
4  85 
4<) 
4  95 
5 


C'ri.am 


p. 

lUU  Lb. 

$0.95 

0  97 

0  99 

1  01 
I  Ul 
I  05 
I  07 
I  09 
III 
111 

1.15 

117 

I    19 

I   21 

I   21 

I   25 

I   27 

I   29 

I    II 

I    11 

I    15 

I    17 

I   ^9 

I   41 

I   41 

I   45 

1.47 

1.49 

I   51 

I   5? 

I   55 

I   57 

I   59 

I  61 

16) 

I  65 

I  67 

I  6<l 

I   71 

I   71 

I   75 


Per 
Ql    (O 

1  05 

2  I 
2    15 
2    15 
2  2 
2  25 
2    1 
2    15 
2  4 
2  45 

2.45 

2   5 
2  55 
2  6 
2  65 
2  7 
2  75 
2  75 
2  8 
2  85 
2  9 

2  95 
3 

3  05 
J  05 
3    I 

3    15 
3   2 
3   25 
3   1 
1    15 
I   4 
3   4 
3  45 
1   5 
1   55 
3  6 
1  65 
J   7 
3   7 
3   75 


Per 
100  l.b. 
$0  75 
0  77 
0  79 
0  81 
0  8) 
O  85 
0  87 
0  89 
0  91 
0  9) 

0.95 

0   97 

0  «*9 

1  01 
I    111 
I    05 
I    07 
I    09 
III 
III 
I     15 
1    17 
I    19 
I    21 
I    21 
I    25 
I    27 
I    29 
I    II 
I    11 
I    15 
I    17 
1    19 
I    41 
I    4) 
I    45 
I    47 
I    49 
I    51 
I    51 
I    55 


Per 

Qt.  (c) 

16 
I    65 
17 
I    75 
I    8 
I    85 
I    85 
I    9 

1  95 

2  0 

2.05 

2    I 


15 
15 
2 

25 
i 

15 
4 
45 
45 
2   5 
2  55 
2  6 
2  65 
2  7 
2   75 
2   75 
2  8 
2  85 
2  9 

2  95 

3  0 
3  05 
3  05 
3    1 

3    15 
3  2 
3   25 
3   3 
3   35 


lest 
3. 

1  05 
1.1 
1.15 
1   2 
3  25 
)   } 
3   35 
14 
1   45 

3.5 

1    55 

3  6 
}  65 
1   7 
»  75 
18 
}  S5 
19 
1.9J 
4. 

4  05 
4    I 
4    15 
4  2 
4  25 
4   3 
4  35 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4.6} 
4  7 
4.7* 
4.S 
4.SS 
4.9 
4.99 
5 


Cream 
$0  66 
0  68 
0  70 
0  72 
0  74 
0  76 
0  78 
0  80 
0  82 
0  84 

0.86 

0  88 
0  'Ml 
0  92 
0  '»4 

0  -M. 
r)  '»H 

1  (M) 
I  02 
I  (14 
I  06 
I  OH 
I  10 
1.12 
I  14 
1.16 
I  18 
1.20 
t  22 
I  24 
1.26 
1.28 
I.W 
1.12 
1.14 
1.16 
1.18 
1.40 
1.42 
1.44 
I  46 


•Surplus 
$0  46 
0  48 
0  50 
0  52 
0  54 
0  56 
0  58 
0  60 
O  62 
0  64 

0.66 

0  68 
0  70 
0  72 
0  74 
0  76 
0  78 
0  80 
0  82 
0  84 
0  86 
0  88 
0  W 
0  92 
0  94 
0  96 

0  98 

1  00 
I  02 
I  04 
1.06 
1.08 
I  10 
1.12 
1.14 
1.16 
i  18 
1.20 
1.22 
1.24 
I  26 


N\MI.  (»■ 
1)1.1. IVi:i<Y    POINI 
Phil.1.  Terminal  Market 

47th  and  I  .an.  as.er, 

lis.  and  C  lies. nut 

Bal.lwin  I  )ttiries 

K. ...... ...J..   I  lui.ir. 

Other  Terminal  Markets 

Au.lubon.  N    J 

<  arn.len.  N.  J 
N.>rrisl.iwri.  Pa 
WibiiinK.<.n.  I  >el 

Receiving  Stations 
Anselma.  Pn    . 
l)e.lior.l.  P* 
lirl.lKe..m,  N.  J 
Myers.  Pa 

<  urryville.  Pa 
tioshrii.  Pa.- 

I  lun.tng.lon.  Pa.  . 
Krlt.in.  Pa 
Kimbe.  ..in.  Pa, 
I  .andenberg.  Pa, 
Mercersburir.  Pa 
Nassau.  Del 
Oxior.l.  Pa 
l<e,lllill.Pa 
Kingoes.  N    J    . 
Kushlan.l.  Pn 
.S.I..W  I  till.  M<l   . 
Wavnesb.»i.».  Pa 
Verkes    Pa 
/legersville.  Pa 

lat  .Surplus  Price 

Milk  lor  Cream  Purposes, 

Is.  Surplus  Price. 

Milk  (or  Oesm  Purposes. 


S^ONTHLY  CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICES 

3.5"/, 

F.  O.  n    Pi...  A.  At  All.  Rf.c.  .S: 

("ream      Class  I  Cream      Class  I 

I    11               91  79               59 

I    06              86  71                51 

I   04              84  70              50 

I    12              92  77              57 

I    21          I    01  87              67 

I    I  '•              <»9  W              70 

I    10          I    10  I    01              81 

I    15               '(5  86               66 


Itnuiry 

M.y 

;ialy 


"••finning 


100  1. 

„  <;.s. 

Per  lOOI.bs 

2  20 

4  75 

1  70 

2  20 

4  75 

1  70 

2  20 

4  75 

1  70 

2  20 

4  75 

1  70 

1  98 

4  25 

1  48 

1  ')H 

4  25 

1  48 

1  08 

4  25 

1  48 

1  OR 

4  25 

1  48 

1  <>H 

4  25 

1  48 

1  98 

4  25 

1  48 

1  '»8 

4  25 

I.4H 

2  27 

4  90 

1  82 

2  27 

4  90 

1  82 

2  27 

4  '»0 

1  82 

2  60 

5  (lO 

2  15 

Delivery  Point 
l.».  a.i.in   in   Mileage 

lOB. 
I  .()B. 
I  OH. 

I  O.B. 

I- OB. 

I- .OB. 

I    O.B.  leas  9  cts. 

I  .O.B.  less  20  cts. 

31  40 

261  270 

II  40 
31  40 

251  2W) 

41  50 

201  210 

41  50 

II  40 

41  50 

181  I'M) 

121  110 

41  50 


Minii.iuin    HullFila. 

I  es.  Ke.luirriTiriil  in 

KHec.  al  I  delivery 

Per  (  ent 

4  IN) 

4   00 

4  (H) 

4  00 

4  00 

4  (M) 

4  (H) 

4  00 


1  70 
}  70 
3  70 
00 
70 


4 
) 
1  70 


41 
51 
31 


50 
60 

40 


151    IW) 
171    180 


II 
31 


40 
40 


r--.0  B.  Phila. 

r  O.B    Phda. 
F.O  n    All  Kec    .Sts 
r.O  B.  All  Rec    .Sti 


70 

3  70 

4  (K) 
I  70 
J  70 
3   70 

3  70 
1    70 

4  (K» 
4  00 
4  m 
1  70 
»  70 
1    70 


4  00 
4  00 

A 

A 


Base    Price    ol     1  5  "iC 

Milk  |»er    KX)  Lbs 

Aug.  25-11 

$2   60 

2   W) 

2  m 
2  60 

2  60 
2  60 
2. SI 
2.40 

2.18 
1.96 

2~i8 
1.96 
2.10 
2.01 
2.16 
2.18 
2.16 
2  02 
2  OB 
2.16 
2  16 
2.  IS 
2.18 

fm 

2.18 
2.18 

0.9S 
I. IS 
0.66 
0.86 


f-tS^::^:^^^—"^'^''^'^;}^';^  -^^J-    ".-   ^Hk   at  e.ch    Keceivm.  S .n 

N.iTf   (I)      Definition  of  Bacteria  Classes  I,  II,  ill.  IV,  V: 

Sh.p,«r,  of  A  Milk  to  Receivin,  Station,  .lurin.  the  month,  ?' ^Jj, '',{-';;  j"/,|:,^,"/"/hl;ri^r™'': 

I^ii^T^i^ur '«.""'"  ^•{-•^rAUu:."'^:x;:^.'Ti^d:;:::'.rr:^::;;e  ir:;::ir"i:M';:::.; 

C.»s»  I      .Ship,H.r»  Will  ..ualify  for  Class  I  brmus  of  40  cents  ,H=r   100  lb,    if  the   bacteria  requirements 

(1)  a.  terminal  market  .lei. very  points  are  iriet.  ,n<vm 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  are  l«tween  O    10.001). 

C.A»»  II      .Shipper,  will  ..ualify  for  Class  II  lK.nu,  of  25  cent,  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  requirem.nU 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  ixjints  are  met.  ,„„„,    c,,.  nnn 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  p..int.  are  In;. ween   10.001    50.000. 
IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  AUGUST 

C-.  *ss  V     .Shippers  will  f.il  lo  ..u.lify  for  any  bacteria  premium  if  the  bacteria  requiremroti 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  are  "oji!**' 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  (x.ints  are  50.00.  or  over. 

the  minimum  re-iuirement  of  the  deliver  ■   point  where  the  mill  i.  delivered. 


♦Effective  August  25th,  1933,  Inter-Stale  Prices  at  "B"  Delivery  Point? 


RurriviNii 

Sv*TION 

Anselma.  Pa 

Be'llor.l.  Pa 
B.illing  Springs.  Pa 
Bran.l.sville.  Pa 
Bridge. on.  N.  J 
Bve.s.  Pa 
Carlisle.  Pa 
Centerville.  Md 
Chamliersliurg.  Pa 
Ches.ert.iwn.  M.I 
C'layt.m.  I  )el 
<  "urrvville.  Pa 
Dagsb.iro.  Del 


I.KS-    Basic    Price  ol    15",; 
lion  in     Milk  iier   100 


Mileage 

.31       40 

261    270 

121     130 


Au 


.     121 

31 

11 

111 

91 


130 
40 
40 
140 
100 


ug  25-11 

$2  18 

1  % 

2  08 
2  08 


Pa 


N   J 


I  )uncannon. 

I'.aston.  Md  . 

I'elt.m.  Del 

Frencht.iwn. 

Gap.  Pa 

Goldsboro.  Md 

Goshen.  Pa-t 

llagerstown.  Mil. 

Ilarringt.in.  Del    .  . 

Ilun.ing.l.m.  Pa.  .  . 
Hurl.Krk.  Md.  . 
Kril.in.  Pa  . 

Kempton.  Pa 
Kennedyville.  M.I 
Kimberton.  Pi 
I  an  leiibertr    Pa 
I  Based  on  0«l..rd. 


151  160 

81  90 

61  70 

251  260 

121  110 

121  110 

101  110 

81  90 


61 
51 
81 
41 

181 
91 


70 
60 
90 
50 
IW 
KM) 


18 
06 

to 

04 
II 
14 
'>6 
08 
08 

in 

II 
14 
15 
II 
10 
2  02 


201    210 
.121    110 


41 
81 
71 
31 
51 


50 
90 
80 
40 
60 


10 
01 
08 
16 
II 
I) 
18 
15 


Receivinc;  L 

Station 
I.eaman  Place.  Pa  . 
I.ewistown.  Pa.  .  . 

I.ongsd.irf .  Pa 

Massey.  M.I 
Mercersburg.  Pa 
M..orrfield.  W.  Va 
Ml     Pleasant.  Del 
Nassau.  Del,  . 
New  Holland.  Pa 
Oxf.,rd.  Pa 
Princess  Anne.  Md 
Provi.lence.  Md  . . 
C.}ueen  Anne.  Mil.  .  . 
Ke.1  Hill.  Pa 
Kichlan.l.own.  Pa. 
Kingnes.  N.  J      .  . 
Rising  -Sun.  Md.  . 
Ronk,.  Pa 
Kushlan.l.  Pa 
.Salem.  N    J 
Snow  Hill.  Ml 
.Su  llersville.  Ml 
Townsenrl.  Del 
Virginsville.  Pa 
Waynesboro.  Pa 
Waws.  Pa 
Wo.»ls.own.  N    J 
Yerkes.  Pa 
/.ieglersville.  Pa 


Basic 

Pi.ce  of  ^^% 

stion  in  Milk 

per  KNII.bs. 

ileage   Aug  1 

-24  Aug  24-31 

51   60 

2  15 

161  170 

2  04 

141  150 

2  06 

61   70 

2  14 

181  I'M) 

2  02 

291  100 

41   50 

121  110 

2  08 

61   70 

2  14 

41   50 

2  16 

in  140 

2  06 

51  60 

2  15 

91  ino 

2  10 

41  50 

2  16 

H  40 

2  18 

51  60 

2  15 

51  60 

2  15 

61   70 

2  14 

11   40 

2  IB 

41   40 

— 

151  160 

— 

71   80 

2  13 

61   70 

2  14 

71   80 

2  11 

171  180 

2  04 

II   20 

2  21 

11   40 

11   40 

2  18 

11   40 

2  18 

less  6<-  |wr  100  lbs 


•AUGUST.    193.3.    INTER-STATE   PRICES  AT 
-B"   DELIVERY  POINTS 

Price  List  of  3.5%  Milk  per  100  Lbs. 


Basic 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICFC^K  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3.5  per  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
F.O.B.  Phila.     s.a.i.in   51-60  mile 

1932  r 

July 
August 
.September 
C).  Iiil.er 
N.ivember 
I  )ereinber 

I<)11 
January 
l-'rbruary 
Mar.  h 
Aoril 
May 
•lone 
Mulv 

•August   I    24 
25    II 


ll  RMINAI  Aug. 

Markkt  1-24 

Allen. own  I   15    $1    84 
16-31      2  29 
Atlantic  City 
Au.lubon 
Bethlehem  1-15 
16-11 
Cam.len 
Gloucester 
N.>rrisl.>wn 
Philadelphia 
Pot. Blown 
Beading   1-15 
16-11 
Iienton 


2  27 
2    27 

1  84 

2  29 
2  27 
2  27 
2  18 
2  27 
I    96 

1  84 

2  29 
2    17 


Wilimiig.'.n 


2  07 


Aug. 
25-11 


$2  60 
2  60 


2  60 
2  60 
2  5! 
2  60 
2  29 


2  60 


2   40 


Augus. 
Cream      .Sur|>lus 


$1  14 
I  13 
I  15 
I  15 
I  14 
I  II 
I  15 
I  15 
I  06 
I    15 

0  86 

1  14 
I  I  1 
I  05 
I  15 
0  95 


$0  91 
0  91 
0  95 
0  95 
0  91 
0  91 
0  95 
0  95 
0  86 
0  95 
0  66 
0  ')l 
0  91 
0  85 
0  95 
0   75 


BUTTER  PRIC 

92  Score, 

Phlla. 

1 

21 

2 

22 'i 

3 

23 

4 

22'  1 

5 

22 

7 

22 

8 

21  "2 

') 

21'  2 

10 

22 

II 

2l'/2 

12 

21 1, 

14 

20 

15 

20', 

16 

20 

17 

20i/« 

18 

21 

19 

21'  2 

21 

22"z 

2Z 

2P/4 

21 

23'., 

24 

23'/, 

25 

23'/, 

26 

23".. 

28 

21'  , 

29 

24 

10 

24 

11 

24 

ES     AUGUST 
Solid  Packed 

New  York 

22 

21 'i 

22 

21'/, 

21 

21 

20", 

20'/, 

21 

20'  2 

20'/2 

19 
20 

19 

I9V4 

20 

2OV2 
21'/. 
22'/S 
22'/j 

22V, 

22'A 

22'/i 

22Vi 

23 

21 

21 


,    1933 

Chicago 

201  , 

201 

21 

21 

20 

20 

l9Ji 

19', 

191/, 

19'/, 

19'   , 

I8\ 

I8'4 

I8'4 

18-4 

20 

21 

21", 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 


with  June,  Buyers  »l 


f   milk  will  do  luc.   4  cent,  per  hundred  from  price,  quoted,   .nd  p.y  ••* 


ler  to  the  various  organijatlon.  a*  specified 


above. 
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MILK    PRODUCE  RS    R  E  V  I  E_W^ 


Septe«ber,l9W 


Home  and  Coimrami 

£tizat>eth  JtAcG.  Graham,  EditoT- 


'New  occasions  teach  new  duties; 
Time  makes  ancient  good  un- 
couth; 
Thev  must  upward  still,  and  on- 
ward, who  would  keep  abreast 
of  Truth; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp- 
fires!  we  ourselves   must   Pil- 
grims he. 
Launch  our  Mavjlower,  and  steer 
boldly   through    the   desperate 
winter  se<t, 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal 
with    the   Past's   blood-rusted 
key." 
— Jamks  RrssKi.i.  I.owki.i.. 


The  Preston  Family 

The  milk  producers  in  this  terri- 
tory have  grounds  for  much  satis- 
faction that  the  appointment  of  the 
licensee  for  milk  dealers  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  by  the 
United  States  government  should 
have  been  that  of  Charles  F.  Pres- 
ton, one-time  County  Agent  for 
Chester  County.  Pennsylvania,  and 
until  his  appointment,  a  director  in 
our  own  cooperative  organization. 
For.  upon  the  alertness  of  the  li- 
censee will  depend  much,  and  those 
who  know  Mr.  Preston  are  aware 
of  his  qualification  for  the  difficult 
job. 


MILK     PRODUCERS     RFVIFW 
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plowing  Under  Cotton! 


Hannah  McK. 
1  he  week  they 


"Success  cannot  attend  our  tj. 
forts  unless  the  rank  and  fUt  k 
hack  of  us.  We  are  merely  sup 
plying  the  centralizing  power  jor 
what  we  have  interpreted  ikt 
people  want." 

— Hf.nry  a.  Waiuce. 


«A.  A.  A." 

The  New  National  Plan  For  Agriculture 


Mr*.  Pr«»ton  and  th«  Young  Precton* 

The  Prestons  have  an  attractive 
family  of  children,  shown  above 
with  their  mother  upon  whose 
shoulders  will  fall  new  responsibili- 
ties for  home-management  and 
farming  during  the  strenuous  days 
ahead  of  Mr.  Preston. 

"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

Catsup  Meat  Loaf 

1  lb  beef.  2  thick  slices  bread 
y'l  lb.  pork  I  c.  milk 

\'l  lb.  veal  I  bottle  catsup 

2  small  onions  1  or  2  eggs 

Salt  and  pepper 

Mix  ingredients  including  half  of 
catsup.  Put  in  pan.  Pour  over  re- 
maining catsup  and  bake. 

Mrs.  John  Zachei.s, 

Port  Penn.  Del. 


Whether  we  happen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a  farm  family  dairying  down 
in  Maryland  or  to  belong  to  an 
agricultural  community  interested 
in  New  Jersey  potatoes,  or  Oregon 
apples,  or  Iowa  wheat  we  all  of 
us  have  suddenly  and  automatic- 
ally become  a  part  in  a  vast  na- 
tional program  of  planning  for 
agriculture. 

It  is  a  program,  enacted  in 
Washington  as  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  in  which  for  the 
first  time  farm  organizations  united 
together  to  write,  and  which  they 
themselves  carried  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  ask  his 
support  in  haxing  enacted.  And 
we  got  It! 

F.very  newspaper,  every  maga- 
zine carries  an  account  of  progress 
in  some  phase  of  setting  national 
wheels  in  motion  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  for  agricul- 
ture, and  the  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  for  industry.  The  effect  of 
these  two  Acts  are  being  felt  from 
coast  to  coast;  from  Texas  and 
Florida  to  the  Canadian  border. 

The  A.  A.  A.  carries  tremendous 
possibilities  of  benefit  to  farmers 
everywhere,  and  is  the  first  step 
toward  a  definite  planning  for 
agriculture  by  our  national  leaders. 
For  these  reasons,  and  because  the 
territory  of  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  has  recently  assumed  leader- 
ship in  cooperating  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  applying  its  program 
for  milk,  a  general  picture  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  as  a  whole  has  deep  inter- 
est for  all. 

Under  the  A.  A.  A.,  broad  powers 
have  been  given  to  Secretary  Wal- 
lace in  applying  it. 


There  are  three  divisions  in  this 
farm  act:  Control  of  production 
of  seven  farm  commodities  in  an 
effort  to  increase  prices;  debtor 
relief;  and  inflation  of  money 
and  credit  to  raise  prices. 

•*We  are  through  with  the 
policy  of  letting  nature  take  its 
course.  We  are  going  to  at- 
tempt, at  least,  to  shape  our 
own  destiny.  We  are  going  to 
give  up  some  of  our  rugged  in- 
dividualism for  planned  pro- 
duction for  the  common  good 
of  all",  says  Secretary  Wallace. 
Controlling  Production 

The  purpose  of  this  portion  of 
the  act  is  to  increase  farm  prices  to 
a  point  where  they  are  as  high  in 
proportion  to  what  farmers  buy  as 
they  were  between  1909  1914.  This 
is  being  commonly  referred  to  as 
"pre-war  parity." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
been  given  four  different  ways  of 
increasing  farm  prices  which  he 
may  chose  for  the  seven  commodi- 
ties which  are  listed  by  law:  wheat, 
field  corn,  cotton,  hogs,  dairy 
products,  tobacco,  and  rice.  These 
four  methods  are  as  follows: 

1.  Leasing  of  land  Land 
would  be  leased  by  the  government 
in  proportion  to  the  need  for  re- 
duction of  the  particular  commo- 
dity. Only  a  portion  of  any  indiv- 
idual farm  would  be  leased, 

2.  Cash  benefits  Agreements 
may  be  signed  whereby  the  gov- 
ernment will  pay  cash  in  return  for 
a  specified  reduction  in  production, 

the  money  for  these  payments  to 
be  collected  by  processors,  and  by 
them  from  consumers.    Land  taken 

(Cuntinucil  on  i>pi>o»itc  page,  culurnn  3) 


Program   Planning 

Recent  national  farm  legislatiM 
is  going  to  have  a  great  effect  up"" 
all  of  us,  and  it  offers  a  timdv 
subject  for  any  program  just  now 
You  will  be  glad  to  know  tlm 
an  excellent  outline  for  one  oi 
more  meetings  on  "New  Fara 
Legislation",  containingsuggestions 
and  information  enabling  any  group 
to  hold  a  discussion  on  this  topic 
has  been  prepared  and  made  avail 
able  for  five  cents  from  the  Editor 
ial  Service  of  "The  Farmer's  Wife, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Your  Shopping  Service 

Louise  E.  DrotlefT 

1  Somehow  boys  don't  like  tk 
idea  of  carrying  their  books  it 
a  school  bag.  They  much  prefer  to 
use  a  strap  and  swing  their  boob 
over  their  shoulder.  Durable  rut 
ber  straps,  or  "carry-alls",  can  w 
purchased  for  this  purpose  for  Iw 

0  Many,  many  useful  and  beat 
^^  tiful  things  have  been  maCf 
from  crepe  paper  during  the  p«' 
few  years,  but  the  most  practia 
of  them  all  so  it  seems  to  me 
are  the  crocheted  crepe  paper  nati 
so  many  of  the  girls  are  now  mak 
ing.  A  I  5c  fold  of  crepe  paper  :$ 
needed  and  a  lOc  needle.  If  y«^ 
wish  to  make  your  hat  moisture 
proof,  you  can  secure  a  bottle  o 
Moisture    Resistant    Solution  fo' 

1  5c.  Should  a  turban  become  you 
you  can  make  that  particular styl' 
a  pocket  book  and  a  belt  to  matcf 
from  one  1 5c  fold  of  paper, 
illustrated  folder  giving  complf'' 
directions  will  be  sent  free  upof 
request. 

Not.:  TheM  .rticle.  w.ll  b«  wnl  <°''°"\ 
at  the  above  pricen.  plu«  a  small  cht'l*  \ 
po«la.e.  Order,  will  he  glaHly  for«"™f  . 
(he  .hops  where  they  may  be  P'"'J''|V;. 
AdHre«».  Home  and  Community  WJ 
ment.  Milk  Producers'  Review.  219  ""  ' 
Broad  .St  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


( 


plowed    under 
the  first  of  their 
cotton    crop,    in 
the   south,   thus 
making  an  effort 
to  conform  with 
the  great  recon- 
struction    plans 
tjing  thought  out  by  the  Federal 
Government,  1  was  in  North  Caro- 
lina.   Talking  with  their  Director 
,(  Agricultural   Fxtension,  he  told 
dvery  busy  days;  heart-breaking 
Jays  that  they  had  passed  through 
to  get  ready    for    that    ploughing. 
Mentally  I  came  back  home  know- 
ing these   were   exactly    the   same 
heart    breaking     days     our     dairy 
farmers  had   experienced,    for   hu- 
man feelings    are    much    the    same 
whether  it  be  where  cotton,  corn, 
milk  or  wheat  are  produced. 
"But",   continued    the   Director, 
Now  that  something  definite  has 
l,een  decided,    the    plowing    really 
begun,  a   plan    for    reimbursement 
determined,     conditions     are     im- 
proving and  in  farm  hemes  an  op- 
timistic feeling  begins  to  prevail." 
"We    are    living    in    a    changed 
world  of  people  and   things",  says 
Dr.  Emlyn  Jones.    "Most  of  us  are 
living  on  edge,   fighting  battles  of 
opinion,  battles  for   bread,   battles 
lor  rights;  and  additional   warfare 
with  tendencies,   desires,    instincts 
and  temptations.      It   would   seem 
that  life  has  been  planned  to  texich 
many  lessons,   by   roui;h   handling; 
the  jolts,  the  knocks,  which  follow 
even  innocent  disobedience  to  law. 

A  few  days  later,  we  were  listen- 
ing to  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Henry  A.  Wallace. 
A  man   from    a    line   of    ancestors 
that  have    known    farm    problems 
and  tried  to   think   them   through. 
He  warns   that    too   long   we   have 
just   gone    along    seeming    to    feel 
that  somewhere  there  was  a  "ma- 
gic" that  would  carry  us  through. 
That  for  "300  years  or  so.  our  pion- 
eers, our  business  men  and  all  of  us 
scrambled  without  limit  to  produce 
allwecould.    If  you  could  not  make 
money  farming,  you  could  probably 
make   it   speculating    in    land.       If 
you  couldn't  make  it  by  making  a 
better  mouse  trap  than  your  neigh- 
bor, you  could  probably  get  along 
by  selling  gilt-edge  shares  in"  Mouse 
Trap,  Preferred."    No  wonder  as  a 
nation    we    came    to    believe    that 
«ome  sort  of  economic  magic  took 
care  of  us.    We  know  now  there  is 
no  such  magic;  that  the  poison  of 
headlong  competitive  over-produc- 
ton  does  not  cure  the  disease. 

Today  we  are  doing  a  new  kind 
of  thinking.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  a  Grange  friend  said  to 
"ne,  "We  are   about    tired   at  our 


Lyons,  M.D. 

house  of  hearing  about  making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before."  What  an  outburst  of 
Ob's  and  Ah"s  and  questions  this 
remark  brought  forth.  Marvellous- 
ly well  we  have  learned  our  lessons 
in  production;  will  we  learn  them 
as  well  in  marketing^ 

"The   new   economic   and   social 
machinery  that  has  been  set  going 
is    about     as    crude    as    was     the 
first  steamboat  but  we   believe   as 
promising,"    says    Secretary    Wal- 
lace.   "Our  present  efforts  are  only 
patchwork    when    compared    with 
the    intricate    thinkng    and    social 
planning  that  will  be  required.    All 
of   us  working   together   will   learn 
to  do  these  things  better,  as  we  go 

along. 

"Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  cotton 
farmers  of  the  nation  have  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  this  emergency 
adjustment.  Next  year,  they  will 
not  plant  in  the  unlimited,  planless 
way  they  have  in  the  past. 

"Side  by  side  with  cotton,  the 
wheat  farmer  has  shown  his  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  and  a  plan  is 
being  given  to  the  1 ,200,000  Amer- 
ican farm  families  that  grow  wheat, 
to  reduce  their  acreage;  perhaps  as 
much  as  one-fifth  for  the  next  two 
years;  the  amount  to  depend  on 
whether  other  nations  decide  to 
come  along  with  us  in  our  effort  to 
adjust  wheat  harvests  to  prevailing 
demand. 

This  national  plan  we  are  now 
putting  into  operation,  is  an  emer- 
gency measure  only;  it  will  not  take 
care    of    the    long    time    situation. 
It  is  only  a  start.     The  cotton  plan, 
the  corn  and  hog  plan,   the  dairy, 
fruit,  tobacco  and  wheat  programs 
that    are   now    being   launched,    all 
these  are  experimental  first  steps  in 
a  new  direction.     We  are  thinking 
new    things,    learning    new    words, 
and  learning  new  meanings  for  old 

words. 

Summing  up.  Secretary  Wallace 
says  "The  success  of  the  newly 
created  social  machinery  for  agri- 
culture is  dependent  upon  the 
hearts  of  our  people  in  permitting 
its  operation  for  the  general  good. 
The  adversity  of  the  past  three 
years  has  made  the  great  majority 
willing  to  enter  into  a  vast  coopera- 
tive effort  on  a  scale  never  before 
dreamed  of. 


Cash  Prizes  Offered  For  Letters 

,,,.,-^;y;-^™;!;'l::;;^s':;;i:.'ait^;:.^?.";;.=t^<;:^.!"« 

letter  to  l>c  entitled;  ^       ^^ 

"What  We  Need  To  Do  For  Our  Community 

One  dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  additional  letter  published 

Rules 

1.      Letters  must  be  submitted  on  or  before  rnrplcmbcr  23rd. 
2       1  ength  of  letter  not  to  be  over  300  words. 

3"      Judging  will   be  made  upon   basis  of  practical  suggestions  for 
the  betterment  of  your  own  community. 

Judges 
Wiii.iAM  V.  Dknnis,  Department  of  Agricultural  Ixonomics,  Penn- 
sylvania State  C  ollegc 
Ven.a  M.  Kei.i.ar,  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  University 

of  Maryland 
Dr.  J.  L.  Prf.vo.st,  "Maravilla  Farm,  "  Pboenixville,  Pa. 

Announcement  of  the  winner  w.ll  I.e  male  in  the  October  i.sue  of  the  Milk 
J^roducers'   Review 

There's  Still  Room 

For  the  Old  Crafts 

Down  in  Georgetown,  Delaware, 
Mrs.  Nancy  1  louston  has  revived 
lur  rug-weaving,  using  an  old  loom, 
idle  for  many,  many  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  loom 
had  barely  escaped  several  times 
being  cut  up  for  wood.  a»  it  was 
large  and  in  the  way. 


The  National  Plan 

For  Agriculture 

(l'..lilll)'l<'t  from  ...liiiiili  ."..   I'-'t-    '■) 

out  of  production  cannot  be  used 
to  raise  for  sale  any  nationally  pro- 
duced commodity.  This  method 
is  being  used  for  wheat.  The  cotton 
plan  is  a  combination  of  the  leasing 
and  option  features;  under  it  ten 
million  acres  of  cotton  have  been 
taken  out  of  cultivation  this  year. 

3.  Marketing    agreements 
Agreements,  drawn  under  the  sup- 
ervision of   the  Secretary  of   Agri- 
culture,   are    to   be    made    between 
organizations     of     producers     and 
distributors;  to  eliminate  unfair 
distribution  practices,  the  Sec- 
retary   is    empowered    to    issue 
licenses  subject  to  withdrawal 
upon  cause.      There  is  a  penalty 
for  operating  without   a  license  of 
$1000  a  day.    The  milk  markets  of 
the  country   are   to  be   brought   as 
rapidly  as  possible  under  such  mar- 
keting agreements. 

Money  Loans  from  the 

Government 

This  was  the  first  division  of  the 

Farm  Act  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

It  contains  two  separate  divisions: 

1.  Loans  from  the  Federal  Land 

Banks. 

2.  Loans   from    the    Farm    Loan 
Commissioner. 

Note  For  information  as  to 
loans,  write  to  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  in  your  own  district.  I  he 
County  Agricultural  Fxtension  of- 
fice can  give  you  its  location. 
Inflation 


New  Head  of 

Pennsylvania  Home 
Economics  Extension 

Miss  Margaret  Brown  has  been 
apFiointed  head  of  the  Pennsylvania 
home  economics  extension  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  Miss  Madge  T.  Bogart,  officials 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
announced. 


Inflation  makes  money  cheaper, 
or  able  to  buy  less.  President 
Roosevelt's  purpose  in  desiring 
the  power  of  limited  inflation  is  to 
enable  persons  owing  debts  to  be 
able  to  repay  with  the  same  size 
dollar  as  they  had  borrowed. 

The  act  sanctions  several  meth 
ods  which   may  be   used   upon   the 
authorization  of  the  President. 


Mrs.  Hou««on  at  the  Door  of  H«r 
Weaving  Shed 

But  somehow  it  escaped.  And 
about  two  years  ago,  Mrs.  Houston 
began  to  use  it  again,  making 
rag  rugs  from  odds  and  ends  of 
materials. 

To  her  surprise  she  found  custo- 
mers for  her  rugs.  These  people 
who  began  to  buy  rugs  from  her 
found  that  those  she  wove  lasted 
much  longer  than  the  very  cheap 
machine-made  ones. 

It  has  been  work  she  has  enjoyed 
doing.  There  is  something  about 
the  weaving  in  a  little  old  shed, 
with  a  graF>e-vine  and  fruit  trees 
nearby,  which  makes  her  enjoy- 
ment in  her  work  quite  under- 
standable! 


"The  centre  of  the  citizen  is  the 
home,  /lis  circumference  ought  to 
he  the  nation." — Ai. 
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Open  Letter  to  Our  Members 

(Continuen  from  page  2) 

member  of  this  organization,  to  throw  that  challenge  widely 
into  the  open  and  to  answer  the  vicious  attacks  that  are  being 
launched  upon  us.     The  public  is  entitled  to  the  plain  facts, 
and.  if  we  can  bring  it  about,  will  get  them. 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Signed — 

F.   P.   WiLLITS 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Albert  Sarig 

Berks  Co..  Pa. 

A.  R.  Marvel 

Talbot  Co..  Md. 

John  Carvel  Sutton 
Kent  Co..  Md. 

J.  W.  Keith 

Queen  Anne  Co..  Md. 

E.  H.  Donovan 

Kent  Co..  Del. 

H.  W.  Cook 

New  Castle  Co..  Del. 

John  H.  Bennetch 
Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 

H.  B.  Stewart 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 

Fred  W.  Bleiler 
Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 

B.  H.  Welty 

Franklin  Co..  Pa. 

Asher  B.  Waddington 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

S.  U.  Troutman 

Bedford  Co..  Pa. 

R.   I.  TUSSEY 

Blair  Co..  Pa. 

Wm.  G.  Mendenhall 
Chester  Co..  Pa. 

Ivo  V.  Otto 

Cumberland  Co..  Pa. 

Ira  J.  Book 

Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 

E.  Nelson  James 
Cecil  Co.,  Md. 

S.  K.  Andrews 

Dorchester  Co..  Md. 

M.  L.  Stitt 

Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Gross 

York  Co..  Pa. 

C.  C.  Tallman 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

Directors  of 

Association  Hold 

Bi-Monthly  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page   I) 

National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  presented  a 
brief  resume  of  its  program. 

Mr.  Shangle  also  presented  fur- 
ther plans  in  connection  with  the 
coming  annual  meeting.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  entertainment  of  the 
visiting  ladies  at  the  meeting  was 
also  discussed. 

Formal  reports  were  received 
from  directors  as  to  conditions  in 
their  respective  districts.  Much 
damage  was  reported  to  crops  be- 
cause of  recent  storms.  There  has 
been  a  tremendous  loss  due  to  dam- 
ages to  orchards,  foliage  and  trees. 
In  some  areas  the  wheat  allotment 
program  has  been  a  matter  of  ma- 
terial interest.  In  practically  all 
sections  the  new  milk  agreement 
has  the  approval  of  the  dairymen. 
It  was  expected  to  be  of  material 
benefit  to  the  producers  on  the 
whole. 


Eleven  States  Free  of 

Bovine  Tuberculosis 

With  the  addition  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Utah,  eleven  states  are 
now  modified  accredited  which 
means  practical  freedom  from  bo- 
vine tuberculosis.  The  latest  list 
released  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment includes  the  following:  North 
Carolina,  Maine,  Michigan,  In- 
diana, Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Idaho. 
North  Dakota,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Utah. 

Fifty-one  of  the  sixty-seven  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania  are  now  on 
the  TB-free  list  and  many  town- 
ships in  the  remaining  sixteen 
counties  have  been  tested  or  are 
awaiting  the  test.  As  a  safeguard 
to  milk  markets  and  to  public 
health  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
complete  the  work  in  the  Common- 
wealth within  the  next  two  years. 
State  officials  explain. 


Cows  reach  maturity  at  about 
five  years  of  age  and  their  best 
production  at  seven  years,  yet.  on 
the  average,  most  cows  are  elimi- 
nated from  New  York  state  herds 
when  6.7  years  old. 


The  nine  low  cows  of  211  cows  in 
a  New  York  state  dairy  herd  im- 
provement association  gave,  on  the 
average.  3,610  pounds  of  milk  and 
nineteen  high  cows  averaged  14,806 
pounds  of  milk.  The  milk  from  the 
high  cows  returned  $68  above  feed 
cost,  while  the  milk  from  the  low 
cows  returned  but  $12  above  feed 
cost,  on  the  average. 

— "Agrigraphs." 


Milk  Market  Conditions  and 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territoriej 

New  York  City 


Quoting  from  the  "Dairymen's 
League  News,"  official  organ  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 
Association,  issue  of  August  13th. 
we  note  that  the  July  net  Fool  price 
to  its  members  ranged  as  follows, 
covering  Grade  B  milk,  3.5  butter- 
fat   content,    in    the    201-210    mile 


Peoria,  Illinois 

"The  July  milk  prices  net  to 
members  for  3.5%  milk  (,o|j 
Peoria,  are  as  follows:  Base  mili 
$1.60;  Excess  milk,  $101.  J\^ 
prices  are  suujcti  lo  a  butterfj 
differential  of  2'/2C  per  hundroj 
weight  for  each  I,  10  of  a  per  ceii 
above  or  below  3.5%.  also  to 


S^,mber;i93S 
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in    the    ZUI-/IU    mile      above  or  below  :>.  5  ;?&.  also  to  qua],, 
zone     Class    A.    Volume    Differen-      ty  adjustments  according  to  gradt 


"July  receipts  were  20  per  ctj; 
higher  than  those  of  June  and  Jif 
higher    than   July   a    year  ago." 
From  "The  Milk  Producer.  " 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

Quoting  from  the  "Connecticu: 
Milk  Producers'  Association  Bulk 
tin",  on  prices  of  Grade  B  milii 
under  pooling  contracts: 

Class  1  All  milk  sold  in  fluid 
form,  6  cents  per  quart  from  Auguit 

I  to  9  inclusive,  and  7^4  cents  per 
gallon  for  Class  I  milk.  IZ>/2C  for  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^^^^  10  to  31,  ml 
Class   II,  and  S'/jc  for  Class   III.      ^j^^ 

These  prices  are,  respectively,  ap-  ->,           ->      .n          n             i 

.1     «!  an    <ti  4-;        J  <t  oo  Class    2     All     milk    made  mtc 

proximately  $i.oO,  $1.4^,  and  $.vv  i  i  •     /i    •  i  <■          , 

,        ,      ,             ,           ,.,           •   I     r  cream  that  18  sold  in  nuid  form; the 

a  hundred  pounds;  a  differential  of  ,            ^      .       ,  .         n      ■    n  i 

,    ,-                   II       •      II          If  butterfat  m  this  milk  simll  fje  paic 

one-hall  cent  a  gallon  is  allowed  tor  ,            ,  r                                ■    ■         i 

,                  ,,    ,n                    \      I  for  at  I  J  cents  per  pound  above  the 

each  point  (I    jO  per  cent)  above  ,  ,                           r      i       n 

-  -  month  8    average    of     the    boston 

3.5  test.  ,                     ,             .,,                  ... 

butter  market,  milk  to  go  with  tat 

Detroit,  Michigan  class    3     All     milk    made  into 

The  "Michigan  Milk  Messenger"  manufactured  products,  except  but 

quotes    "July  price  for  80  per  cent  tcr;  the  butterfat  in  this  milk  shall 

base  testing   3.5  delivered   Detroit  be  paid  for  at  8  cents  per  pound 

is  $1.67  a  hundredweight  le:s  pool  above  the  month's  average  of  the 


tial  plants  $1.45  per  hundred 
pounds;  Class  B.  Volume  Differen- 
tial plants  $1.43;  Class  C,  Volume 
Differential  plants  $1 .39.  All  other 
plants:  $1.33  per  hundred  pounds. 
Deductions  for  the  month  were  the 
same  as  for  June. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Milk  prices  for  July  reported  in 
"The  Maryland  Farmer",  official 
organ  of  the  Maryland  State  Dairy- 
men's Association,  call  for  I  5 '/2c  a 
gallon  for  Class  I   milk.   I2'/2C  for 


QUALITY 
..MILK-- 

The  big  factor  for  the  main- 
.,;„ance  of  your  market,  both 
y  to  volume  of  consumption 
,„d  as  to  price. 

Healthy  Cows 

Clean  Milking  Methods 

Proper  Cooling 

ARE  LEADING  FACTORS 


stand  and  divided  we  fall.  If  the 
Interstate  is  not  conducted  as  it 
should  be  let  all  factions  get  to- 
gether around  a  common  table  and 
thresh  out  our  problems  and  then 
all  pull  together  for  a  bigger  and 
and  better  Interstate  Milk  Pro- 
ducers'   Association    in    the    Phila- 


j.i_u:^    \a:\\,    <;h«rl 


Respectively  submitted. 
Lewis  P.  Sattkrtiiwaite. 
Newtown,  Pa. 


fee  of  I  3  cents,  leaving  $L54.  Bal- 
ance of  milk  is  priced  at  84  cents 
for  3.5  test  delivered  at  country 
stations. 

"July  butterfat  differentials  is  3 
cents.  City  retail  price  per  quart 
from  wagons  is  9  cents. 

"Base  price  will  be  figured  on  100 
per  cent  of  base  delivered  after 
August  1st,  1933.  instead  of  for  80 
per  cent.  " 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Prices  at  the  Chicago  market  as 
reported  in  "Pure  Milk"  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Milk  Marketing 
Agreement  signed  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  H.  A.  Wallace,  follow: 
"The  price  of  base  milk  for  August 


Boston  butter  market,  milk  to  ?o 
with  the  fat. 

Class  4  All  milk  used  in  makin? 
butter.  The  butterfat  in  this  milk 
shall  be  paid  for  at  8  cents  pet 
pound  above  the  month's  average 
of  the  Boston  butter  market,  milk 
to  go  with  the  fat.  Outside  9] 
score  butter  quotations  shall  be 
used  in  all  classes. 

The  price  of  butter,  on  which  our 
surplus  milk  price  is  figured,  for 
July  was  25.54  cents  per  pound. 

It  should  be  understood  by  all 
that  the  prices  given  above  con- 
stitute a  basis  for  four  per  cent 
milk  when  sold  by  weight  anC 
test,  with  premiums  and  discounts 


will  be  $1.75  per  hundred  pounds      calculated  at  the  rate  of  four  centj 


less  operating  check-off  and  the 
Adjustment  Fund  assessment,  and 
will  apply  to  90%  of  basic  milk  sold. 

"Class  II  will  be  the  rest  of  the 
basic,  and  will  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  3.5  times  92  score  butter 
plus  20%,  less  the  operating  check- 
off. 

"Class  111  will  be  the  balance  of 
the  milk  delivered,  and  will  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  3.5  times  92  score 
butter  at  Chicago  plus  3c,  less  the 
operating  check-off. 

"All  prices  apply  to  3.5  milk 
F.O.B.  country  pJants  or  platforms 
within  the  70-mile  zone,  plus  any 
additional  differential  effective  on 
sub-markets." 


per  point  up  or  down  on  Class 
milk.  All  milk  not  weighed  and 
tested  shall  be  considered  as  four 
per  cent  milk.  It  should  also  b« 
understood  that  these  prices  are 
for  milk  delivered  at  market  centers 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

Dairymen  supplying  the  Louis 
ville  market  were  paid  in  July  >* 
follows,  according  to  the  r^"' 
Cities    Cooperative    Dairymen  :" 

Grade  B  shippers  will  receive 
$1.82  per  100  pounds  of  milk  f<" 
63  per  cent  of  base.  Grade  B  mil* 
shipped  in  excess  of  65  per  cent  01 
base  will  be  paid  for  at  $M3p<' 
100  pounds. 

(Continucfl  on  next  page) 


To  Milk  Producers 

We  read  much  these  days  in  the 
jfess  relative  to  the  milk  business. 
\lany  producers  are  finding  fault 
iithour  Interstate  Milk  Producers 
Association  because  its  officers  have 
lelped  draft  the  new  milk  code. 
The  critics,  as  near  1  can  ascer- 
ain,  offer  no  constructive  sugges- 
tions but  constantly  want  to  find 
lult  with  their  own  organization 
ind  its  officers. 

I  think  we  arc  all  agreed  that  the 
3iilk  situation  is  not  as  we  would 
iike  to  have  it.     Everything  cannot 
X  accomplished    in   a    day    but   a 
3e«mning   has   been    made    in    the 
Milk  code  and  it  offers   the  oppor- 
tunity   for    changes    as    they    are 
tieedid. 
So  many  want  to  do  away  with 
the  Basic   and    Surplus    plan,    but 
they  have  no   better  plan  to  offer. 
Some  feel  it  has  served  its  purpose 
and  that  it  has  out  lived  its  useful- 
ness.  Surely  we  have  to  have  some 
check  on  overproduction  and  keep 
a  uniform  suppily.     Let  those  who 
nave  a  better  plan  sjieak  up  or  for- 
ever hold  their  peace. 

Some  feel  our  President,  Mr. 
Allebach,  is  not  serving  the  best 
interest  of  the  producers  he  repre- 
sents and  should  be  dismissed 
They  feel  he  is  working  for  the 
distributors    interest. 

Mr.  Allebach  is  a  producer  also 
and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  person  in 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  or  any 
other  who  has  worked  and  fought 
liarder  for  the  dairymen's  interest 
than  he. 

If  the  critics  would  look  up  the 
facts  first  and  then  talk  they  would 
l>ave  a  better  understanding  of  the 
situation  and  talk  more  intelligent- 
ly. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  body  of  men 
*ho  have  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducers at  heart  more  than  our 
Board  of  Directors  and  Officers. 

Let's  have  cooperation  and  con- 
structive criticism  and  all  get  to- 
Sether  in  one  organization  and  for- 
?«t  our  petty  personal  grievances 
and  go  forward  with  a  unit-ed  front 
'or  the  betterment  of  the  industry 
*nd  all    concerned.       United    we 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporaled 

Flint  BuildinK,  219  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kr|ire»enlin«  iivet  22, (HH)  Dairy  I  arn.els 
In  the  I'hiUileiphia  Milk  .Shed 

OFFICERS 

II    I)    Allel>«ch.  I'lesi.lenl 

lre<leii<k  Shunnle.  Vice  Premdent 

I.  K.  /ollem.  .Secretary 

AuKUBl  A     IVIiller.  AnHiHlant  Secretary 

Kohert  I-.  Urinton,    IreaHUrer 

r.  M.  Twining.  Aii»iiilant    Treaiurec 

Board  of  Director* 

111)  Alleharh.  IrapiK-.  MontHornery  <  ..  .  I'a 
S  K.  Andrew..  llurl.HrW.  Dorche»ter  to..  Md 
J    M    Bennetch.  .Sheridan.  R.  U..  Lebanon  Co.. 

I,«  J    IW.k.  Slr»»l>uri(,  l.ama.ler  (  »  .  ft 
\  ,n\    HIriler.  I  ynville.  l.ehigh  C  o.  I  a. 
K..l.ert  y.  Brinton.  We»t  C  heater.  Cheater  I  o.. 

I 'a 
M    W.  <ro..k.  Newark.  New  Caatle  Co^  l>el. 
I.    II.  Donovan.  .Smyrna.  R.  I>  .  Kent  Co.,  De 
I .     NeUon  Jainrs.  Kining  .Sun.   (  eril   Co.,   M.t 
J    W    Keilh.  (Vnterville.(^ueen  Anne»C  o..  Mil. 
A     K     Marvel.   I.a.lon.    I  all...t   Co.   Md. 
Wm     Mendenhall.  Downingtown.  Cheater  Co.. 

I*a 
1    V Olio.  C  arlisle.  R.  D  .  C  urnl>erlaijd  C  o  .  Pa 
(heater   H     Gross.   Manihe.ter.   York   C  o.   I  a 
(     I-.  Prealon.  Nollinghain.  K.  D  .  Cheater  C  o  . 

Albert  SariK.  Hower».  Herku  Co  .Pa. 

John   (  arvel   Sulton.    Kennedy ville.   Kent   Co.. 

I  re-leriVk  .Shangle.   Irenlon.  R    D  .  Mercer  (  o  . 

N   J 
(      (      Tallman.  Mount  Holly.  Burlington  Co.. 

R     I      lu»»ey.  Ilolliday.hurg.  Blair  Co..  Pa. 
lUrry  B.  Stewarl.  Aleaandria.  Huntington  I  o  . 

}'m 
M    I.    .Still.  Spruce  Hill.  Juanlla  J,"-  >'«, . 
^  U     I  roulrnan.  Be.Hord.  R.  D..  BedJord  <  «.. 

I      M     Iwining.  Newlown.  Bucks  (  <.^.  Pa. 

I      P    Wilhl..  Ward.  Delaware  C  o.  I  a 

A     B     Wu.ldinglon.    Woo<l.town.    balem    »  o.. 

U.  H.   Welly.   Wayne»l>oro.  l-ranklin  Co..  Pa. 

Eiiacutiv*  Committea 

M.  D.  Allebach.  Chairman 

I  rederick  Shangle  A    B    Waddinglon 

I     P    Will.ls  »•-    N'"»V"  J',"'" 

I!.ll^=a„  ^rl^-X^^i^ihal. 


More  Food  Reported 

In  Cold  Storage 

More  food  was  reported  in  the 
sixty-seven  licensed  cold  storage 
warehouses  in  Pennsylvania  at  the 
end  of  the  second  quarter  this  year, 
than  a  year  ago,  according  to  the 
State  bureau  of  foods  and  chem- 
istry. The  increase  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  shell  eggs,  butter  and 
beef.  Butter  holdings  set  a  new 
high  June  record.  The  amount  of 
pork  in  storage,  however,  is  the 
lowest  since  1926. 

The  downward  trend  in  cold 
storage  holdings,  which  started  in 
1930.  has  apparently  run  its  course, 
pure  food  officials  observe.  Fi- 
gures indicate  heavier  buying  of 
most  commodities  for  storage  this 
year  than  a  year  ago. 

The  figures  for  June  30.  1933  and 
for  the  corresponding  date  in  1932. 


WARNER 
LIME 

for  all  farm 
requirements 

tor  Whitewasii 
for  Forage  Crops 

PHILADELPHIA 


I 


are: 

Jun*  30. 
1933 

Egg.  in  .hell  (dox.)  '5"iV?l 

K„.  out  o»  .bell  (lb..).    .         •♦  "«f '" 

BuTlerdb..) IWAxtt 

Poultry  (lb..) iVl/Jl 

Fi.hdb.) '"i^SS 

Game  (lb..) ,  ojl^^l 

Heel  (lb.  )       '"£11',', 

Veal  (lb.)          ""f 

Mutton  (lb.) ilwiti 

Porkdba.) 2.8I7.8W 


Juna  30. 
1932 

n.924.IS7 

4.650.2'«) 

5.54H.78i 

2.120.657 

1. 1 1 1.228 

i,l02 

644.001 

14.101 

57.456 

4.869.686 


Cheap    Printing    for  Dairymen 

L«tt*rh««da,  Statement!,  invoice*. 
Circulars.  Card*.  Labels. 

Price  for  Standard  Bond  Paper 

1000— $2.00 
5000— $6.00 

Writ*  for  Minnplea  and  complete 
quotations. 

DAVID  NICHOLS  &  CO. 

KINGSTON.  GEORGIA 


Milk  Market  Conditions 

((  (intiMued  from  page  H) 

All  prices  quoted  are  for  4% 
milk  delivered  to  the  dealers  plat- 
form. The  differential  for  butterfat 
test  above  and  below  4%  milk  will 
be  2Vz  cents  per  point  for  July. 

Ungraded  milk  brought  29  cents 
a  pound  of  butterfat  for   the  first 
part    of    July    and     30    cents    per 
pound  the  last  half.    This  made  an 
average  of  29'/2  cents,  which  on  a 
four    per    cent    basis    is    $1.18    per 
cwt.   and,   with   the   Association    5 
cent  check-off  applied  to  this  price, 
made  a  net  price  of  $1.13  per  cwt. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
The  "Milwaukee  Milk  Producer" 
reports  that  producers  on  that  mar- 
ket received  the  same  price  in  July 
as  in  June,  that  is  $2.00  a  hundred 
for    3.5    milk   for   fluid    trade   with 
milk  retailing  at  9c  from  the  wag- 
ons.    Milk  intended  for  relief  pur- 
poses was  bought  at  $1.77  a  hund- 
red. 


Any  Time  and 
all  the  Time 


•    • 


Here  is  a  pair  thai  enjoy  each  other's  «oiii|iaiiy  any  time  and  all  the 
time  There's  iiiver  a  iiioiiitrnt,  all  the  year  rotin.l,  when  Mailani 
Dairy  Cow  .loeHii't  wel.  ome  DRIED  BEET  PULP-never  a  time 
when  its  name  is  not  music  to  her  ears. 

For  DRIED  BEET  PULP  is  her  tried  ami  true  friend  under  all 
eondilioHH.  It  safeguards  her  health -boosts  her  milk  prtMhirtion- 
haninhes  off  feed  days-and  increases  the  value  ..f  t.ther  foods  in  her 
ration  hy  aMiiiig  tlior«)Ugh  digestion.  It  has  Bueeulenee,  palatahility 
and  hulk.  And  yoii  can  feed  it  right  out  of  the  sack.  It  docs  not 
have  to  be  soaked  l»efore  using. 

DRIED  BEET  PULP  fits  any  ration.  It  replaces  part  of  hay. 
And  all  or  part  of  silage.  It  supplements  failing  pasture.  It  is  a  valu- 
able ingredient  of  any  feed  mixture.  It  keeps  indelinitely,  will  not 
mould  «>r  sour,  rats  or  mice  will  not  touch  it. 

Dried  Beet  Pidp  is  valuable,  too,  for  growing  landis  and  beef 
cattle.    Ask  your  dealer  about  it  today. 

DrUH  «••»  Putp  makri  a  eery  good  Htlmr  for  poubry 

THE    LARROWE    MILLING    COMPANY 

DeiroU.  Michigan 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  doing  things 
brings  more  satisfaction  than  mere- 
ly knowing  things. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  mention  the  "Milk 
Producers  Review". 
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Announce  September 
Percentages  for 

Classes  I  and  II 

Based  on  reports  of  purcliases 
and  sales  during  July  as  provided 
for  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Mar- 
keting Agreement.  83  per  cent  of 
the  <»«*^»^^'''*^>eH  hasir  quantity  pro- 
duced during  September  will  be 
paid  for  at  Class  1,  or  basic,  price. 

The  next  14  per  cent  of  the 
established  basic  quantity  will  be 
paid  for  at  Class  II.  or  Cream  price. 
Any  production  above  97  per  cent 
of  established  basic  quantity  will 
be  paid  for  at  Class  III.  or  Sur- 
plus price. 

Should  a  producer  ship  8i  per 
cent,  or  less,  of  his  established 
basic  quantity  he  will  be  paid  full 
basic  price  for  all  of  his  shipment. 
If  he  should  ship  not  more  than 
97  per  cent  of  his  established  basic 
all  his  milk  will  be  paid  for  at 
Class  I  and  Class  II  prices. 

EXAMPI-KS 
Est.  Basic  Quantity  Sept.  pro.-J. 

(1)  10.000  12.000 

8.300  at  Basic  Price  plus 
1.400  at  Cream  Price  9.703 

at  Surplus  Price     2.300 

(2)  10.000  9,000 
8.300  at  Basic  Price  and 


700  at  Cream  Price 

9.000 

at  Surplus  Price 

0 

(3)    10.000 

8.000  at  Basic  Price - 
None  at  Cream  Price 

8.000 
8.000 

at  Surplus  Price 

0 

cows 

For  Sale 

I  can  furnish  at  all  times  fancy, 
high-grade  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Ohio,  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
cows,  1st  and  2nd  calf  heifers,  from 
modified  accredited  areas  and  abor- 
tion tested,  to  freshen  in  lU  to  30  days, 
and  all  A-No.  1  stock  in  carlots.  and 
ship  from  above  points,  frieght  pre- 
paid at  lowest  prices  ever  quoted,  and 
you  pay  for  cows  at  arrival  if  satisfied. 
Every  cow  guaranteed  a*  represented. 

Can  also  furnish  fancy,  high-grade 
accredited  N.  Y.  State  cows  in  any 
number. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Any  fur- 
ther information  will  be  cheerfully 
given. 

All  breeds  of  rams  and  ewes. 

LEWIS  H.  FURGASON 

WINDHAM.  N.  Y. 


Hearing  Highlights 

(Continued  frum   p«g*  4) 

some  interests  that  the  Inter-State 
"betrayed"  producers  in  general 
and  Inter-State  members  in  par- 
ticular because  it  did  not  actively 
poll  the  members  about  the  code, 
Af»r»3rt»nl-K'  it  was  forpotten  that 
the  "Review"  is  sent  to  all  active 
members  and  a  complete  summary 
of  the  agreement  was  printed  in  its 
columns,  also  that  every  member 
of  the  Inter-State  has  always  been 
urged  to  discuss  by  letter,  telephone 
or  visits  at  the  office  or  with  officers 
and  directors  anything  and  every- 
thing about  the  Inter-State's  work. 
This  agreement,  it  so  happens,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  mar- 
keting plan  followed  for  years,  plus 
government  approval. 

It  was  an  exciting  four  days. 
There  were  lots  of  fireworks.  Op)en 
threats  of  a  milk  strike  were  made 
if  every  demand  of  a  certain  group 
was  not  met.  Strong  testimony 
was  given  so  was  weak  testi- 
mony. Facts  were  in  evidence 
and  almost  as  frequently  was 
heard  opinion  disguised  as  fact. 

But  when  tiiis  reaches  "Review" 
readers  the  complete  evidence  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Agricultural 
Administration  at  Washington.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  these  experts 
to  winnow  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat  or  should  we  say  to  test 
the  "milk,"  discarding  any  that 
is  not  clean,  that  has  been  watered, 
or  that  has  been  skimmed,  basing 
their  decision  only  on  Grade  "A" 
evidence.  In  the  meantime,  be 
patient.  These  men  will  reach  the 
best  solution  possible  and  they 
can't  grant  every  request  of  every 
interested  group.  There  must  be 
"give  and  take."  It  is  apparent 
that  certain  producers'  factions 
will  have  to"give"on  many  points. 


A  man  who  is  ingenious  enough 
to  hang  a  gate  or  to  set  three  posts 
in  line  can  install  a  hot  water  sys- 
tem in  the  kitchen.  A.  M.  Good- 
man. 


RIDS  YOUR 
LJVWN  OF 


^' 


?>r-;r>^^ 


% 


ii- 


't 
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Here's  a  new  chemical  discovery  that  ab- 
solutely RIDS  YOUR  LAWN  of  dande- 
lions, buckhorn,  plantain,  dock,  thistle  and 
other  tap-rooted  and  crown-rooted  WEEDS 
over  night.  Quick  and  positive  action. 

tatprt^    T#\V     DOES  NOT  HARM 
WttU-lUA     REST  OF  LAWN 


Eaiiljr  and  quickly  applied  without  inniry  to  crass  or 
other  desirable  vegetation,  but  u  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED  TO  KILL  WEEDS,  inakiiiK  it  inipos- 
•ible  for  them  to  revive,  even  after  only  onr  application. 

WEEDS  GO  IN  24  HOURS 

One  dollar  bottle  is  sufficient  to  rid  the  average  size 
lawn  of  these  weeds.  Sent  complete  with  applicator  and 
full  itutructions.  No  mixing — no  fixing — no  sprayer^ 
nothing  die  to  buy. 

V.  «  M.  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
222  W.  A.,  OalMburg,  Michigan 


'  V.  *  M.  Product*  Co. 
■  222  W.A..  Galnbiirg.  Mich. 

Enclosed  is  $1.  Please 
send  III?  1  IxjtlleWEED- 
1  TOX  with  applicator. 

I 


I 


ONE 

DROP  does 
the  WORK 


I  Name  . . 

I 

!  Addreu 


Future  Farmers  Win 

In  Judging  Contests 

Six  boys  will  represent  Pennsyl- 
vania in  national  judging  contests 
this  fall  as  a  result  of  their  efforts  in 
state-wide  competition  at  the  fourth 
annual  F'uture  Farmers  Week  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Members  of  the  dairy  cattle 
judging  team  which  will  compete 
at  the  National  Dairy  Llxposition 
will  be  Harold  Ahrens,  Ontelaunee, 
Berks  County;  Glenn  Heckman, 
St.  Thomas,  Franklin  County  and 
Sylvester  Smeltzer.  Centre  County, 
who  achieved  the  three  highest 
scores  as  members  of  teams  entered 
in  the  state  contest.  The  livestock 
judging  team  which  will  try  for 
national  honors  at  the  American 
Royal  Livestock  Exposition  in 
Kansas  City  will  be  composed  of 
Jesse  Houseknecht.  Lycoming 
County;  Harvey  Strasnider,  Way- 
nesburg.  and  Milton  Brown,  Fawn 
Township.  York  County,  who  plac- 
ed highest  as  individuals  on  teams. 

Winning  teams  in  the  contests 
were:  Lycoming  County,  livestock; 
Charleston  Township.  Tioga 
County,  dairy  cattle;  and  Lebanon 
County,  poultry.  Russell  Darkes. 
a  member  of  the  winning  poultry 
team,  scored  highest  individual 
honors  among  team  members,  Ri- 
chard Farver.  North  I.ast.  had 
the  highest  score  for  individuals 
competing  unattached.  Fred  Ad- 
dleman.  Harris  Township.  Centre 
County,  won  similar  honors  in 
livestock  judging. 

Ralph  DeTurck.  Oley,  Berks 
County,  won  the  right  to  represent 
Pennsylvania  in  the  regional  con- 
test at  Springfield,  Mass..  next 
month  when  he  scored  the  highest 
of  I  I  competitors  in  the  public 
s[)eaking  contest.  His  talk  was  on 
"The  Agricultural  Situation."  Ru- 
dolph Remek.  Ldinboro.  won  the 
farm  mechanics  contest. 

Dairy  cattle  judging  attracted 
250  boys,  poultry  judging  140. 
livestock  judging  105.  and  the  farm 
mechanics  contest  enrolled  I  7, 

DRINK  MORE  MILK 


Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

BELL  PHONE  N*.  1 


Dissatisfied   Producers 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  4 
satisfied  milk  producer,  who  In, 
made  the  dairy  business  what  it], 
today. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  him  jmj 
who  has  been  instrumental 
building  up  a  business  that  Id, 
given  to  the  farmer  the  splend,. 
return  that  dairying  has  in  tin 
past,  and  which  it  would  today.j 
everybody  played  the  game> 

The  cooperative  marketing  auo. 
ciation  has  been  the  large  and  doit,. 
nant  factor  in  this  program.  Prok. 
ably  it  has  been  too  successful  mi 
has  opened  the  door  to  everyou 
who  wished  to  get  into  the  busina 
many  of  whom  have  turned  then 
backs  upon  those  who  have  givtc 
them  this  opportunity. 

In  many  cases  farmers  haveot^ 
jected  to  sanitary  regulations,  but 
it  is  largely  because  of  those  rtgu 
lations  that  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  market  aik 
to  obtain  an  adequate  consumptiof. 
of  our  products. 

There  has  been  some  questional 
to  the  possibility  of  surplus  mi 
being  sold  in  bottles.  Up  until  tlie 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  nt« 
agreement  it  was  impossible  to  fully 
check  on  this  matter  but  undtr 
the  new  agreement,  governmental 
check  will  be  made  and  an  adopt 
ion  of  a  system  to  do  this  work  has 
already  been  organized  and  is  no* 
under  way. 

Under  the  present  system  reports 
from  all  d^-alcrs  in  the  area  wil! 
become  available  and  dehnite  in 
formation  on  sales  and  purchajo 
will  be  available,  showing  definitely 
the  percentages  ol  milk  for  bottW 
and  wholesale  trade.  Ine  milli 
that  represents  the  basic  milk  sjp- 
ply  will  be  known  and  will  be  u!M 
as  a  basis  of  establishing  the  per 
centage  of  milk  to  be  paid  for  ai 
basic  quantity  milk. 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  thai 
the  association  has  been  trying  to 
arrive  at  and  it  was  only  rendered 
definitely  possible  under  the  pla' 
of  the  national  government  ami 
with  its  support. 

This  should  go  a  long  way  n 
proving  to  those  who  have  Lee!i 
oj^posid  to  the  association  that  I's 
leaders  have  been  working  for  the 
interests  of  the  dairy  farmer,  il'') 
have  had  the  vision,  but  have  .ack- 
ed  the  power  to  do  things,  whicli 
by  governmental  aid  are  no* 
possible.  The  use  of  this  informa- 
tion should  go  a  long  way  toward 
improving  the  situation.  proviae(i 
of  course,  that  the  dairy  farme' 
gives  the  industry  and  the  associa 
tion,  its  full_support. 
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Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State   Dairy    Council 

The  (ollowing  is  a  report  of  the  work 
wby  the  Quality  Control   Depart 
,  of   the    Dniry    Council    for    the 

iofjuiy,  in\  . 

No  inspections  iviaur 
Sediment  Tests 

Meetings 

Attendance 

Reel;  Movies 

No  Miles  Tr  iveled 

Bacteria  Tests  ,.    ,   . 

Man  Days,  I  airs  <V  1  .xhibits 

Durin?  the  month  4'j  dairies  were 
i^ntinued  from  sellinn  for  f^;>l"f«^  '" 
Tply  with  the  regulations  26  dairies 
MttTt-inttatcd  before  the  month  wns 

""To  date    264,841     farm    inspections 
iive  been  made 


T4()4 

4 

61 

t) 

t2.24H 

6'iH2 
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TB  Testing  Proceeds 

At  Rapid  Rate 

A  total  of  )5,820  cattle  were 
tested  for  tuberculosis  in  F\'nnsyl- 
vania  during  a  recent  month,  a 
rej)ort  from  the  bureau  of  animal 
industry,      .State      Department     of 

A_.:^..U..^o         ir«<4ir»>>>K  Of       thl.S 

number.  2.519  or  less  than  5  per 
cent  reacted. 

The  number  of  cattle  under  su- 
pervision has  increased  to  1,325,917 
in  K)7,033  herds.  Fifty-one  count- 
ies have  been  completely  tested. 

All  the  herds  in  46  townships  of 
the  remaining  untested  areas  are 
awaiting  the  test. 


Uncle   Ab   says   that   no  mattt' 
what    you    may    say    about   nor» 
sense,     there's    an    awful    lack 
automobile  senae. 


Legg  Milk  and  More  Profit 
Possible  By  Changing 
Dairy  -  Farming  System 

If  is  possible  for  the  individual 
airy    farmer     to     produce     fewer 
jEonsof  milk  and  still  make  more 
3oney,  whether  a  nation-wide  con- 
:ol  program  is  put   into  effect   or 
Mt,    according     to     the     Federal 
3ureau  of    Dairy    Industry.       Im- 
jrovement  in  the  general  level  of 
airy  prices  resulting  from  nation- 
flde  curtailment  should,  however, 
jfovide  additional  returns. 
Observations     of     dairy-farming 
sethods  in   many   areas,    together 
flth  results  of  feeding  experiments, 
ave  convinced    the    bureau    that 
many  farmers   would    find   it   ad- 
antagcojs  to  change  their  system 
i  farming   to  one   in   which   they 
.ould  keep  most   of   their  land   in 
otrmancnt   pastures   and   k-gumes, 
ind  feed  very  little,  if  any.  grain. 
The  pastures  and   other   roughage 
would   be    the    basal    ration,    and 
;riin  would  be  fed  only  when  the 
resulting    increase     in     production 
could  be  obtained  at  a  profit.  When 
prices  for   milk   and   butterfat   are 
low,  more    dependence    would    be 
put  on  the  roughage  ration,  with  a 
lower  but  more  profitable  produc- 
tion." 

Farming  and  feeding  according 
'"  this  system."  the  bureau  says, 
would  contribute  to  the  dairy 
'irmer's  income  in  3  ways:  (I)  It 
''ould  enable  him  to  produce  n  i!k 
«  the  lowest  cost;  (2)  it  would 
ftduce  the  quantity  of  milk  going 
'0  an  already  overloaded  market; 
»nd  (3)  it  would  tend  to  stabilize 
'he  industry  by  reducing  lluctua- 
"Ona  in  supply  and  in  price," 

The  farming  and  feL'ding  system 
suggested  by  the  bureau  is  based  on 
'w  results  of  actual  feeding  experi- 
tnents  in   which   dairy   cows   were 
'fd  on    three    different     kinds    of 
'»tions     a   full-grain    ration,    or    I 
pound  of  grain  to  3  pounds  of  milk 
Pfoduced;  a  half-grain  ration,  or   i 
pound  of  grain  to  6  pounds  of  n  i.k 
produced;  and  a  ration  consisting 
i>t  roughage  only.    Cows  fed  rough- 
est only   produced    70    percent    as 
''"th  milk  as  when  they  were  fed 


Increase  In  Number 

of  Swine  Expected 

An  increase  of   about  4   percent 
in    the    1933   spring   pig  crop  over 
that    of    1932    in    Pennsylvania    is 
shown    by    the    June    Pig    Survey 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   in    cooperation    with    the 
Post    Office    Department    through 
the   rural    mail   carriers.      For   the 
United    States    as    a    whole,    there 
was  an  increase  of  3  percent  in  the 
number   of    pigs   saved,    compared 
with  the  number  saved  during  the 
spring   of    1932.    and    in    the   Corn 
Belt  an  increase  of  about  4  percent. 
An  increase  of  8  percent  in  the 
number   of   sows    to   farrow   in    the 
United  Statesduring  thesix  months, 
June  1   to  December  I  of  this  year, 
compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1932,  is  in  prospect.    An  increase  of 
I  3    percent    in    fall    farrowings    is 
estimated  for  the  Corn  F3elt  States 
but  decreases  are  in  prospect  in  all 
other  areas.     A  decrease  of  7  per- 
cent is  indicated  for  Pennsylvania. 
If  the  number  of  sows  which  farrow 
in  the  United  States  this  fall  should 
be  as  large  as  now  estimated,  far- 
rowing would  be  20  percent  larger 
than  the  1928  to  1932  average,  and 
the  largest  for  any  year  since  1923. 


"Think  it's  going  to  rain,  neigh- 
bor? See  all  those  little  clouds." 
hopefully  enquired  one  farmer  of 
another,  during  a  long  dry  spell. 

Said  his  neighbor,  "Not  unless 
they  get  together." 


a  full-grain  ration,  and  when  fed  a 
half-grain  ration  they  produced  93 
percent  as  much  as  they  produced 
on  the  full-grain  ration. 

Other  studies  indicate  that  the 
cost  of  producing  the  necessary 
feed  nutrients  in  the  form  of  rough- 
age is  so  much  less  than  in  the 
form  of  grain  that  the  dairy 
farmer  who  grows  all  his  feed  will 
make  more  money  if  he  grows  and 
feeds  it  in  the  form  of  roughage. 
The  lower  cost  of  producing  and 
feeding  a  roughage  ration  more 
t  lan  offsets  the  lower  milk  yield 
p:r  cow,  the  bureau  says. 


Stop! 


Look ! 

Listen ! 


People  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
past  year  have  been  buying  ap- 
proximately 750,000  quarts  of 
milk  daily,— and  when  their  un- 
employment line  shortens  they'll 
buy  more. 

How  Much  Of  Your 

Own  Product  Do 

You  Use  ? 

For  heakh,  nutrition  specialists  are 
recommending  a  quart  of  milk  a 
day  for  each  child,  and  at  least  a 
pint  for  each  adult. 


Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council 

219    North    Broad    Street 

Phila.,  Pa. 
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25^SAVINGS  SECURITY 


100%  PROTECTION 

> 


r  RATES  25%  TO  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES 
t-      -      -      -     THAT'S  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU!      -      -      - 

No  automobile  owner  can  afford  the  extravagant  risk  of  being  unprotected. 

A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.  And  the  future,  too,  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  realiable  automobilt 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  light  unjust  demands. 

Learn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  are  for  your  car;  you  will  realize  that  a  single  accident  may  cost  you  more  than  your  premiuni 
for  ten  years. 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Stan-larcJ  Automobile  Policy  for 
Public  Liability,  Property  Damage.  Collision. 
Fire  and  Theft,  coverin:?  in  the  United  St  jtes  and 
Canada,  at  a  savin?  of  from  2'^%  to  30%.  Truck 
Insurance  at  a  25%  sivinj;. 

We  write  but  two  classifications,  "W"  and 
"X."  This  means  a  large  saving  on  high  priced 
cars. 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has  made  a  net 
gain  of  over  77%  in  premium  writings  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1933  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1932 


COMPENSATION 

Our  Workmen's  C  ompensation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employee  and  has  returned  a  substcinti  il  divi- 
dend every  year  since  its  orgunizjtion. 


Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

325-333  S.  18th  STREET  HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Clip  this  and   mail  today     it  obligates  you   in  no  way. 


PENNSYLVANIA   i  HRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS'  MUTUAL 

CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Gentlemen:  1  am  interested  in 
Compensation  Insurance 
Automobile  or  Truck  Insurance 


INTER-STATE 


Producen  ■■^^°^£^- 


iiiTJilTMONTHLY  IN  TUB  INTERKST  OF  THK  HAIRYJ^ARMKK^YjrHK  INTHR. 
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West  Chester.  Pa.,  and  IMiiladclpliia.  Pa.,  October,  l')33 


T  PAYS    TO     BF.l.ONG     tO     a     milK 

producers  association  accordmg 
to  a  report   recently   issued   by 
(lit  Farm  Credit  Administration  at 
Washington.       Ibis    report    covers 
^  dairy   industry    from    Virginia 
jlifu  New    England    with    special 
jttention  to  the  Boston,  New  York. 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Washing- 
ton and  Richmond  markets. 
One  outstanding  fact  in  the  re- 
port is  that  milk  prices  are  highest 
n  markets    where    practically    all 
[producers   belong    to   a    bargaining 
I  organization,     lowest     where      the 
percentage  of  membership  is  small- 
9t.  This  is  hown  in  the  following 
able  and  covers  28  months  from 
January  1931  to  April  193?. 


^^•. 


XT 


1    T? 


federal  Keport  L.ites  i^eea  ror 
Strong  Dairy  Co-ops 


It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever. 


Name  ... 
Address. 


Street  and  Number 

Business Payroll 


City 


County 

Make  of  Car      Model 


markets  off  by  themselves  accord- 
ing to  these  investigations.  Milk 
will  be  attracted  to  the  best  paying 
markets  whenever  transportation 
costs  and  difficulties  are  not  too 
great.  For  this  reason  closer  co- 
operation between  milk  marketing 
associations  is  urged. 

A  significant  figure  reported  was 
that  6.8  percent  le.ss  milk  and 
cream  was  received  at  the  six  mar- 
kets in   1932  as  compared  to  1931. 


pounds  in   1931   and  just  over  588 
million  pounds  in  1932. 

Other  figures  showed  that  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  market  enough 
milk  to  supply  all  the  fluid  milk  and 
cream  needed  and  about  14.5  per- 
cent or  456  million  pounds  extra  is 
manufactured  into  other  dairy 
products.  In  addition,  almost  290 
million  pounds  if  imported  milk 
are  manufactured  within  the  state, 
rhcse     figures     which     show     that 


Market 
Sew  York 
Boiton 

Ptiiladelpliia 
Rjchmond 
luhington 
Biltimore 


Percent  of  Average 

Production  Net  Price 

Organized  \joca.\  Plants 

40  6  $1  37 

45  1  1.57 

69.9  199 

710  245 

924  282 

967  2  18 


READ  THE. 


Milk  Producers' 
Review 

Do  Your  Women  Folks  Read  the 
Home  and  Health  Page?— It  Will 
Interest  Them. 

Keep  Posted  On  Market 
Conditions 

Check  Your  Milk  Prices  on  Official  Quotations 

(see  page  5) 


And  don't  forget  the  Advertisements.     Maylje  you  can 

save  money — and  when   you    do  write  the  advertisers. 

tell  them  you  saw  their  ad  in  the 

"Milk  Producers'  Review 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

REFRIGERATING 
COMPRESSORS 

Are  Sold   by  Authori7«d   Dealers  Only 

at  a  Savings  of  25^^  or  More! 


FOR  MILK  COOLING  AND  STORAGE  USES 


riiouauiuis  of  tlicM  sturd;, 
heavy  duty  compressors  art 
in  use  on  the  most  modeni 
dairy  farms  in  the  Eait— 
and  bring  the  highest  recom- 
mendation from  dealer  and 
user.  Ver_y  economical- 
great  surplus  power — and 
remarkably  trouble  free 
Ixiwest  deliveretl  and  inttall- 
ed  prices  give  authoriicd  Fac- 
tory Dealer  ample,  subftan- 
tial  pri  fit.  but  eliminate*  dii- 
tributors'  discount  —  save 
your  customer  25  per  cent  or 
morel 


M.  C.     Others  from 
Electric  or  gasoline 


"M&E"  Dairy  Cabinet  Compressor  of  750  to  1 100  lb.  I. 
175  lb.  up.  Complete  with  starter  and  thermo  cutout, 
driven  to  fit  availaole  power  conditions. 

TerrUorxi  open  Jor  additional  authorized  dealers.  Complete  free  training  tchool 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  oj  each  week  Jree  at  Philadelphia  plant.  Wrdi. 
wire,  phone  at  once. 

Seventh  Year  in  Electric  Refrigeration 


MERCHANTf.EVAN5  COMPANY 

CsllSbb    PH  .  LADE  LPHIA.PA      ItS./l. 


These  prices  are  the  weighted 
iverage  prices  for  all  milk  on  which 
itports  were  obtainable  and  repre- 
itnt  practically  all  the  milk  on  each 
of  the  markets. 

Most   of    the    report    treats    the 
tntire  area  as  a   whole.      It   com- 
■:ients  on  the  lack  of  sales  control 
nsomc  of  the  markets,  a  situation 
»hich  makes  difTicull   the  task  of 
Mndling  surplus  milk  and  keeping 
production  within  bounds  or  even- 
ed out  from  month  to  month.     It 
says,    "This    independent    selling 
nvaiidates   to  a    large   degree    the 
efforts  of  the  organized   producers 
to  adjust  production  to  market  re- 
quirements.       A     relatively     small 
quantity   of    milk    sold    independ- 
ently may  he  an   important  factor 
"establishing  low    resale   prices." 
Problems  that  have  complicated 
tlie  dairy     market    situation     the 
last  few  years  include,  according  to 
tfie  investigation,   lower  consump- 
tion and  high  production  and   the 
werlapping  of  milk  sheds  with  un- 
"fganized     producers     sending     to 
■nore   distant     markets.        It     was 
■ound  that   the  basic-surplus  plan 
li^  kept   production    in    line    with 
'fquirements    where    most    of    the 
ii'lk  is  sold  thru  organizations  us- 
"i«that  plan. 

^ore  complete  organizations  of 
«11  producers  in  each  shed  was  urg- 
i^asa  means  of  controlling  produc- 
'">n  and  steadying  prices.  About 
'''percent  of  the  milk  in  these  six 
™afket8,  is  produced  by  the  42 
P*fcent  of  the  producers  who  be- 
"8  to  organizations. 
Artificial     barriers     cannot     set 


There  Is  No  Magic  Wand 

"In  our  efforts  to  make  adjustments,  we  find  wherever  we  turn 
that  there  are  entrenched,  selfish  interests.      We,  therefore,  have  tried 
a  great  variety  of  short  time  adjustments,  hut  every  one  of  them,  as 
lonn  as  this  underlying  situation  is  not  faced,  brings  about  within  a 
short  lime,  an  outcry  from  some  other  class.     Each  particular  group, 
when  it  sees  itself  in  danger,  gets  in  touch  with  certain  governors, 
congressmen   or  senators   and   descends   on    Washington.      Calls   are 
made  on  one  of  the  Secretaries  or  the  President  and  sirnidtaneously  a 
statement  is  issued  to  the  press.     High  pressuring  of  this  sort  oftens 
results  in  action  which  is  highly  desirable,  hut  at  other  times,  it  is 
hasty  and  ill-considered,  and  bound  to  provoke  the  most  serious  re- 
action from  some  other  group  later  on.     A   government  can  stand  a 
considerable  amount  of  battering  of  this  sort.     The  unfortunate  thing 
about  it  all  is  that  when  a  situation  is  temporarily  .solved  by  political 
pressure  in  this  way,  the  l>eople  begin  to  think  that  the  government 
can  solve  all  economic  problems  indefinitely  by  a  wave  of  the  .Magic 
Watul.     .     .     .     Of  course,  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  people 
is  extremelv  dangerous.      It  causes  them  to  think  that  problems  can 
be  easily  and  simply  solved  by  governmental  fiat.     I  think  the  cen- 
tralizing poii'er  of  the  government  can  be  of  tremendous  help  but  it 
can  also  he  very  dangerous   unless  our  people  are  widely  educated 
concerning  the  supply  and  demand  elements  in  the  various  commo- 
dities.    .     .     • 

"One  thing  which  disturbs  me  exceedingly  about  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  whether  they  he  consen'ative  grain  dealers,  left-wing 
farmers  or  labor  leaders,  is  the  way  in  which  they  jump  at  conclusions 
on  insufficient  grounds."     \\ns.  U.  .\.  Wai.i.ac  i:.  ^)-2i)-.U. 


^.„v3  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 


N...  () 


Philadelphia's  milk  shed,  as  is 
well  known  to  "Review"  readers 
lies  princifjally  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  which  supFjlies  69 
percent  of  the  milk  and  in  New 
Jersey  with  *)  per  cent,  Maryland 
with  13  percent,  r3elaware  with  2 
percent  and  with  about  I  [lercent 
divided  between  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  Inter-.State  membership 
was  found  to  be  well  distributed 
over  the  shed  in  proportion  to  pro- 
duction except  that  the  extreme 
northwest    part   of    the  shed    which 


Attention,  Members — 

A  coupon  is  provided  on 
page  3  for  an  expression 
from  you  about  methods  of 
establishing  1934  basics. 

Send  it  in. 


has  been  opened  recently  is  not  ful- 
ly represented. 

Figures  for  surplus  milk  sales  for 
the  entire  area  and  for  Philadelphia 
give  interesting  comparisons. 

This  amounted  to  56  |Hrcent  of 
total  receipts  for  the  six  markets 
with  the  1952  (igure  lieing  slightly 
larger  than  for  the  1931  surplus. 
The  surplus  milk  sent  to  market  by 
Inter-State  members  during  the 
same  two  years  was  only  I  7  jM-rcent 
of  the  total,  showing  a  healthier 
market  condition  than  over  the 
area  as  a  whole. 

Retail  prices  show  that  Phila- 
delphia consumers  received  stand- 
ard grade  milk  at  the  lowest  price  of 
any  market  studied  and  that  pro- 
ducers in  this  market  got  a  larger 
slice  out  of  every  dollar  the  con- 
sumer spent  for  milk  than  did  the 
producers  in  New  York,  Boston  or 
Baltimore. 

The  following  table  gives  the 
average  for  28  months  from  Janu- 
ary 1931   to  April  1933: 


Philadelphia  had  9.5  percent  less 
which  accounts  in  large  measure 
the    increased    surplus,    a    fact 

ho 


condemn 
agreement 
crease    in    truck 


lor 

apparently    ignored    by    most    w 
ndemn     the    present     marketing 
There  is  a  decided  in- 
deliveries    with    a 
falling  off  m  rail  shipments  in  the 
territory  studied. 

The  survey  contained  several 
sets  of  figures  of  special  interest  to 
readers  of  the  "Review."  One  set 
referred  to  Philadelphia  receipts 
which  showed  about  an  18.4  per- 
cent average  monthly  surplus  over 
fluid  sales.  Fluid  sales  in  Phila- 
delphia   were    almost    623    million 


3,  II  3  million  pounds  are  consumed 
in  Pennsylvania  cities  do  not  take 
into  account  the  milk  in  those  parts 
of  the  natural  milk  sheds  of  Phila- 
delphia  and    Pittsburgh   which    lie 
outside  of  Pennsylvania  but  which 
would     naturally     be     included     in 
consideration  of  the  separate  sheds. 
Neither  do  they  take  into  consider- 
ation   that    part    of    Pennsylvania 
which  lies  in  the  New  York   milk 
shed  and  exports  to  that  city. 

Fvery  state  in  the  area  studied 
depends  largely  on  the  middle  west 
for  manufactured  dairy  products 
where  they  are  produced  cheaper 
than  can   be  done   in   the  east. 


P 

roducer 

Consumer 

H 

ecj'iverl 

paid 

Market 

<' 

r>er  '|t 

('  per  «|t. 

Philadelpl.i.. 

4  2H 

10  57 

MoHton 

i  i7 

11.44 

Haltiniorc 

46H 

II  79 

Richmond 

S26 

125 

New  \orlc 

2  90 

12.87 

Washington 

f><i7 

n6 

The  entire  report  shows  the  need 
for  dairy   marketing  organizations. 
Findings  of  the  survey  are  conclu- 
sive that   the  work   they  do  is  im- 
portant in  stabilizing  markets  and 
in  controlling  production  both  from 
month  to  month  and  over  the  long 
pull.     Philadelphia  marketing  con- 
ditions stood  the  comparison  with 
competing      markets     with     flying 
colors.    It  is  evident  that  both  pro- 
ducers and    consumers  in   this  area 
have  been   receiving  a  scjuare  deal. 
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MILK     PRODU  CERS    REVIEW 


October,Hj; 


Inter-State  Asks  For 

Change  In  Agreement 


Below  The  Belt 


THt:  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association    has    filed    a    brief 
with   the   Agricultural   Adjustment 

questing  several  important  changes 
in  the  milk  marketing  agreement. 
These  changes  are  intended  to 
bring  greater  returns  to  producers 
while  a  few  of  them  are  designed 
mainly  to  simplify  the  provisions 
in  the  agreement. 

One  of  the  important  changes 
asked  for  provides  that,  "All  the 
retail  and  wholesale  sales  of  milk 
in  bottles,  including  skim  milk, 
buttermilk,  and  chocolate  milk, 
and  all  of  the  wholesale  sales  of 
milk  in  bulk,  including  skim  milk. 


EXTRA 

The  executive  commit- 
tee has  instructed  the 
Inter-State  attorneys  to 
bring  suit  against  cer- 
tain individuals  attack- 
ing the  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion and  its  officers.  De- 
tails will  be  announced 
in  the  press. 


buttermilk  and  chocolate  milk,  and 
all  of  the  cream  in  bottles  sold  as 
retail  and  wholesale,  plus  5%  of 
this  total,  shall  constitute  Class  1 
milk.  All  other  milk  purchases 
shall  constitute  Class  11  milk." 
This  brings  more  milk  into  Class  1, 
including  all  milk,  bottled  or  bulk, 
wholesale  or  retail,  and  also  all 
bottled  cream.  Bulk  cream  would 
go  into  Class  II  together  with  all 
surplus  and  there  would  be  no 
Class  Ml. 

It  was  asked  that  the  basis  of 
payment  be  changed  from  4.0 
percent  to  3.5  percent  as  that  is 
more  nearly  in  line  with  most  milk 
sold  to  dealers.  Also  that  the  price 
of  3.5  percent  milk  will  be  made 
$2.79  per  hundred,  plus  one  cent, 
total  $2.80  which  is  a  14  cent  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  3.5  percent 
milk.  The  surplus  price  requested 
per  hundred  pounds  of  3.5  percent 
milk  is  the  average  price  of  92  score 
butter  at  New  York  plus  5  cents, 
times  V/2,  to  which  total  is  added 
I  cent.  The  4  cent  per  point 
differential  will  be  retained  in  both 
classes  of  milk. 

Another  request  in  the  brief  was 
for  the  elimination  of  the  terminal 
charge  of  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
reduction  of  the  receiving  station 
charge  from  22  to  16  cents,  and 
charging  of  carload  rates  instead 
of  less-than-car-lot  rates  from  coun- 
try point  to  terminal.  This  would 
amount  to  almost  6  cents  a  hund- 


red in  the  51-60  mile  zone  and  more 
in  more  distant  zones.  These  three 
items  amount  to  about  18  cents 
total  ppr  hundred  pounds. 

Simplifications  of  the  rules  for 
earning  Class  A  bonuses  was  re- 
quested together  with  an  increase 
in  the  amounts  of  bonuses.  It  was 
requested  that  these  bonuses  should 
be  paid  each  month  that  they  are 
earned  without  any  relation  to 
other  months  or  other  seasons  of 
the  year. 

A  change  was  asked  in  the 
method  of  establishing  a  basic 
production  for  new  producers  and 
also  to  provide  that  an  old  pro- 
ducer may  establish  a  new  basic 
of  70  percent  of  his  average  daily 
production  for  the  year  if  that 
should  be  higher  than  his  present 
basic.  Old  producers  whose  pro- 
duction falls  below  70  percent  of 
their  established  basics  for  three 
months  will  have  a  new  basic  which 
will  be  the  average  of  the  old  basic 
and  the  production  during  that 
three-month  period. 

Another  change  urged  was  to  add 
a  feature  requiring  distributors  who 
sell  milk  testing  4  percent  but 
under  4.5  percent  butterfat  to  sell 
that  milk  at  a  price  at  least  I  cent 
a  quart  above  established  grade  B 
price  and  milk  testing  4.5  percent 
or  more  must  be  sold  at  2  cents  a 
quart  above  established  grade  B 
price.  This  was  requested  to  pro- 
tect the  market  of  the  producer  of 
grade  B  milk,  which  can  not  be 
sold  at  less  than  a  certain  price  from 
the  inroads  of  a  richer  milk  that 
does  not  carry  the  "A"  or  "AA" 
label. 

It  was  also  recommended  that 
distnat  areas  now  sending  cream 
to  Philadelphia  be  not  recognized 
in  any  way  as  a  part  of  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed.  The  question 
of  retail  price  in  secondary  mar- 
kets was  brought  up  as  needing 
study  and  wherever  justified  to 
establish  a  lower  price  in  those 
markets  than  in  the  primary  mar- 
kets. 

Several  other  minor  changes 
were  urged,  almost  all  of  which 
were  designed  to  simplify  the  agree- 
ment or  clarify  the  meaning  in- 
tended. It  is  expected  that  many 
of  these  changes  will  be  incorporat- 
ed in  the  agreement  when  revised 
by  officials  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration. 


Clip  and  Mail 

Without  delay  the 

coupon  found  on  the 

opposite  page 


A  committee  of  four  stockholders 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  thru  their  attorney, 
has  caused  to  be  published  on 
October  9th,  a  broadside  of  accusa- 

>tn»c.     -^nA      irnr>|i»/j      arriisations     Ol 

mismanagement,  misappropriation 
and  imcompetence  against  officers 
and  directors  of  that  organization. 
Letters  were  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  each  director  including  these 
statements  and  asking  them  to 
resign. 

Some  of  the  pajDcrs  got  both 
sides  of  the  story,  and  included  a 
flat  denial  by  Secretary  I.  Ralph 
Zollers  backed  up  with  facts.  This 
denial  pointed  out  that  faith  was 
broken  by  their  accountants  who 
stated  they  would  show  Mr.  Zollers 
their  findings  and  check  up  with 
him  on  any  points  not  clear.  I  his 
was  not  done.  Furthermore,  com- 
plete records  were  available  on 
every  point  raised  and  these  were 
not  asked  for,  or  if  asked  for  and 
used  were  given  absurd  inter- 
pretations. 

The  Inter-State  is  a  service  or- 
gaaization.  It  does  not  deal  in 
goods  but  in  services  and  therefore 
the  83  per  cent  of  expenditures  in 
salaries  and  expenses  of  officers, 
directors,  and  employees  is  only 
logical.  It  takes  men  and  money 
to  render  regular  unbiased  service 
to  more  than  20,000  milk  producers 
in  48  counties  of  five  states.  The 
charge  was  made  that  out  of  it  all 
came  a  code  that  discredits  the 
management.  The  Milk  Marketing 
Agreement  to  which  they  refer  was 
approved  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture H.  A.  Wallace  and  therefore 
these  charges  must  also  apply  to 
him. 

A  slam  was  taken  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Association  are 
paid  for  their  work  and  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  their  work.  Such 
pay  is  taken  for  granted  in  any  well 
conducted  organization.  Directors 
who  live  at  the  greatest  distance  or 
who  have  done  the  most  committee 
work,  were  singled  out  as  the  worst 
offenders. 

A  charge  that  no  money  could 
be  found  for  1692.9  shares  of  issued 
stock  was  made.  This  was  account- 
ed for  and  discussed  fully  at  the 
1932  annual  meeting,  but  that  fact 
did  not  interest  the  investigators 
or  our  accusers.  I  his  resulted  in 
part  at  least  from  clerical  errors 
in  which  entries  on  the  stock  certi- 
ficate stub  were  copied  incorrectly, 
actual  cases  being  found  in  which 
decimals  were  omitted,  making  a 
,4  share  appear  in  the  records  as  4 
shares.  These  errors  occurred  over 
about  12  years  and  the  above 
figure  is  an  accumulation  during 
that  time.  No  stock  was  issued 
for   which    cash    was    not    received 


and  no  moneys  were  ever  misapprj. 
priated. 

A  new  stock  record  plan,  sue! 
as  the  P.  R.  R.  uses,  was  starttc 
four  years  ago,  completed  in  I9j.' 
to  keep  the  25.000  stock  recorriii. 
order. 

Another  point  was  that  manyo' 
the  directors  are  ineligible  becaust 
they  do  not  own  the  required  thrtt 
shares.  Here  again  facts  Wfn 
overlooked.      ILvery  director  owib 
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It's  A  Man's  Job 


Members!  Vote  On  Basics 


three   shares.    24   of   them 


owning 


them  when  last  elected  and  tk 
rest  qualifying  shortly  after  elec- 
tion. This  is  common  corporati 
practice.  Should  smaller  stocli 
holders  be  declared  ineligible  (01 
election  most  nominations  from  tk 
floor  would  be  stopped,  shuttint 
out  good  men. 

The  matter  of  paying  a  part  of 
the  group  insurance  for  employee 
is  practiced  by  most  corporations 
The  charge  that  this  is  done  is 
purely  a  smoke  cloud  to  catch  tlit 
attention  of  those  few  who  do  not 
know  that  this  is  commonly  dont 
by  business  firms. 

The  charges  even  accused  tiit 
officers  of  mismanagement  becauie 
they  authorized  the  association  to 
pay  the  hotel  bills  of  directors whilt 
in  the  city  on  association  businea 
More  ridiculous  than  that  is  tk 
implied  accusation  that  the  pre«n! 
officers  and  directors  are  responsiblt 
for  a  condition  which  existed  durin? 
the  World  War  whereby  mill 
producers  got  more  of  the  cot 
sumer's  dollar  than  they  do  now 
Because  those  making  these  charge! 
apparently  think  this  conditiot 
could  have  been  maintained  the; 
are  asking  every  officer  and  even 
director  to  resign. 

Such  accusations,  even  whfc 
dressed  up  with  clever  languap 
and  coming  from  a  law  office,  wiL 
not  fool  many. 

We  are  glad  the  stockholders 
who  asked  this  investigation  « 
press  faith  in  the  Inter-State.  *< 
feel  sure  that,  had  their  attorned 
and  accountants  given  them  com 
plete  facts  accurately  interpreted 
they  would  have  faith  in  the  hot 
esty  and  ability  of  its  officers, also 
This  is  an  internal  affair  and  th( 
rank  and  file  of  the  Inter-Statt 
membership  will,  we  are  surt 
demonstrate  this  faith  at  the  an 
nual  meeting.  You  members  aij 
of  good  American  stock  and  *'" 
resent  the  misleading  and  mcddlin? 
aid  of  certain  un-American  «'' 
ments  which  are  not  engaged'" 
dairy  farming. 


This    year    more    than   ever,  !| 
will   pay   the  dairymen  to  ge' 
of   unprofitable   cows   and  to 
liberally  the  high  producer* 


IT  is  a  foregone  conclusion    that 
1  regardless  of   how   little  or   how 
Buch  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Mar- 
leting  Agreement  may  be  changed 
ye  will  be  provisions  in  the  final 
u{t  for  collective   bargaining  on 
Je  part  of  producers. 
That  bargaining  takes  skill.      It 
quires   experience.        It    needs    a 
background    of    sound     facts    and 
dose  knowledge  of  conditions,  not 
jnlyon  the  farms  but  among  con- 
sumers. 
The  position  of  officers  in  a  bar- 
raining  organization  is  akin  to  that 
oj "big  business"'  executives  which 
m  described     so     ably     by     the 
Evening  Bulletin  "  as  follows: 
"Critics  are  prone  to  forget  that 
on  the   organizing    and    executive 
apacity  and    business   acumen   of 
dose  who  shape  corporate   policy 
say  hinge  success  or  failure      the 
earnings  of  millions  for  shareholders 
innually   or    the    sinking    of    their 
apital  in  a  sea  of  red  ink." 
Docs  not  that  apply  in  propor- 
lonate  degree    to    officers    of    the 
iater-State? 

Pitted  against  the  farmers"  rep- 
Tientatives  in  this  bargaining  are 
•jie  best  executive  minds  of  corp- 
mtions  doing  millions  of  dollars 
i business  a  year.  It  is  the  work 
i  those  executives  to  obtain  as 
such  of  the  available  business  as 
Mttible.  It  is  their  work  to  make 
a  reasonable  a  return  to  stock- 
solders  as  business  conditions  per- 
mit. If  they  fail  in  this,  others 
■3ore capable  will  take  their  places. 

Ability  Demanded 

it  takes  ability  to  meet   men  of 
ills  calibre  in  a  conference  room. 
to  make  demands  of    them   which 
•ill complicate  their  problems,  and 
opress  those  demands  .so  forcefully 
tliat  they  are  met  in   whole  or  in 
MJor  part.     This  whole  principle 
it  collective    bargaining    must    be 
Mne  on  a  high  plane. 
A  single  strategic   move  on   the 
part  of  the   Inter-State  can  easily 
W  the  dues    of    every    member. 
Jne  concrete  instance  of  that  has 
wt  occurred  when  the  percentage 
^'established  basic  to  be  paid  for 
't Class  I  price  was  increased  from 
approximately    80    to    an    even    8? 
!*fcent  and  Class  1 1  was  increased 
fom  10  to   14  per  cent  of  the  est- 
iolished  basic.     This  netted  every 
member  an  extra   five   and    three- 
quarters  cents  a  hundred  pounds  of 
^''k  marketed  in  September. 
Every  non-member  also  received 
"eaame  increase.    In  addition,  the 
^'oducer    who     shipped     only     97 
^unds,    or     less,     for     every      100 
rounds   of    established    basic    had 
^one  of  bis  milk  sold   as   surplus, 
'"Other  clear  gain  to  members  and 
'""■members  alike. 


This 


was  made  possible  because 


the  officers  of  the  Inter-State  are 
alert  to  make  every  move  that  will 
bring  the  farmers  more  money  for 
their  milk,  it  is  only  one  instance. 
The  records  are  full  of  others  of 
equal  or  greater  importance. 

When  outside  influences  drove 
down  the  retail  price  of  milk  during 
the  depression  the  cuts  were  not 
passed  back  to  the  farmer  in  full. 
The  Inter-State  was  on  the  job  and 
resisted  every  such  effort,  saving 
thousands  of  dollars  every  month 
for  producers  sending  milk  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  single  mistake,  a  moment's 
inattention,  then  or  at  any  other 
time,  might  easily  deprive  produc- 
ers of  several  cents  on  every  hund- 
red pounds  of  milk  produced. 
Marketing  ability  and  skill  as  well 
as  experience  are  needed  to  avoid 
mistakes. 

Must  Know  Conditions 

As  a  bargaining  organization 
officers  of  the  Inter-State  must  and 
do  know  conditions  on  the  farm 
and  they  must  and  do  know  that 
constitutes  a  fair  price  to  consumer. 
More  than  that,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  advance  the  interests  of 
producers,  or  protect  their  interests, 
whenever  occasion  arises  to  discuss 
probable  price  changes. 

Free  and  frank  discussion  of 
proposed  price  changes  requires  a 
friendly  feeling  among  interested 
parties.  Fair  treatment  would  be 
impossible,  only  trouble  would 
arise,  if  the  bargaining  representa- 
tives of  the  producers  accused  the 
buyers  of  their  product  of  being 
dishonest  or  worse.  No  one  would 
buy  an  auto,  a  radio,  a  cow,  or 
anything  else  from  a  salesman  who 
called  him  all  kinds  of  hard  names. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Inter-State,  representing  the  pro- 
ducers, must  sit  across  the  table 
from  executives  of  the  dairy  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Philadel- 
phia. They  treat  each  other  as  in- 
telligent business  men  who  will 
listen  to  reason  when  presented  by 
reasonable  persons  in  a  reasonable 
manner. 

That  has  been  the  position  and 
policy  of  the  Inter-State  during  the 
last  16  years.  It  stands  on  its 
record  of  getting  for  the  farmer  tin- 
largest  part  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  of  any  large  eastern  market 
and  giving  to  the  consumer  a  steady 
supply  of  high  quality  miFk  at  a 
fair  price. 

One  ton  of  manure  plus  fifty 
pounds  of  superphosphate  makes  a 
well-l)alanced  fertilizer. 

The  reduction  in  wheat  acreage 
asked  by  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture for  the  193  3  seeding  is  fifteen 
per  cent. 


flow  .SHAM,  basics  be  figured> 
That  is  a  question  which  we 
are  putting  squarely  up  to  mem- 
bers of  Inter-State  Milk  Producers" 
Association.  The  Board  of  Direct- 
ors at  its  meeting,  on  October  6th 
and  /th  discussed  this  at  great 
length  and  from  every  conceivable 
angle.  The  discussion  showed  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  the  wisdom 
of  a  long  time  policy  similar  to  the 
plan  that  has  been  followed  since 
the  basic-surplus  plan  was  adopted 
in   1921. 

But  the  immediate  |)resent,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  directors,  re- 
quires emergency  treatment.  I  hey 
felt  that  the  basics  of  many  pro- 
ducers are  held  down  unduly. 
Accordingly,  a  plan  was  suggested 
that  the  19  34  basic  be  figured  as 
the  average  monthly  production 
during  1933.  This  plan  was  not 
approved  outright  but  was  turned 
over  to  you  members  for  your  ex- 
pression of  opinion. 

Here  are  a  few  thoughts  express- 
ed by  the  directors  in  discussing 
the  proposition:  Many  producers 
have  not  been  producing  their  basic 
during  1933  and  they  would  and 
should  have  their  basics  reduced. 
It  would  penalize  producers  who 
have  held  production  down  to 
their  present  basics.  I'.ach  produc- 
er will  get  a  basic  according  to  his 
1933  production  without  relation 
to  other  years.  It  will  help  those 
who  have  just  started  producing 
milk  and  those  who  have  greatly 
increased  the  size  of  their  herds 
and  this  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  have  held  down  product- 
ion. It  will  meet  much  of  the 
criticism  that  has  been  leveled  at 
the  Marketing  Agreement.  It  will 
cause  greater  seasonal  variations  in 
milk  production  with  wider  fluctua- 

I 


tions  in  the  percentage  of  basic 
bought  at  Class  I  price.  Also  that 
It  will  penalize  producers  who  pro- 
duce a  regular  amount  of  milk 
during  the  high  cost  part  of  the 
year. 

These  statem'*"*'*  ^""e  ?iven  main- 
ly to  help  you  see  the  whole  picture. 
This  proposition  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  that  provided  in  the  Mar- 
keting Agreement.  I'.xhibit  13,  Sec- 
tion 9.  as  follows: 

"Now  l>  isH-  nuitilitic-s  for  tlie  [jeriod 
l>cKinmn;{  J.inu  iry  I.  I*>i4.  shall  \>c 
«^sl  il)li!»li€?<l  a.s  folii)W!); 

■fltcli  producer  s  present  est  iblisfied 
bisii;  .|u<mtily  sh.ili  be  added  to  his 
July  I'JH  production  and  his  Novem 
bcr  I'JH  production  and  the  tot  il  sum 
divided  l)y  *  Provided,  however.  No 
producer  will  be  allowed  thereby  to 
obt  tin  a  new  ba.sic  <)uintity  more  thin 
fifteen  |>crcent  (\'y%)  in  excess  of  his 
present  established  l»asK   <)uantity  " 

The  Inter-State  has  previously 
requested  of  the  A.  A.  A.  that  the 
agreement  be  changed  so  that  any 
old  producer  may  increase  his  ba- 
sic to  70  percent  of  his  average 
production  the  previous  year  if 
that  amount  is  larger  than  his 
present  basic. 

In  the  light  of  this  information 
you  are  asked  to  express  your 
opinion  as  to  which  means  of  de- 
termining basics  is  the  fairest  to 
you  for  1934  and  thereafter.  The 
result  of  this  poll  will  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  A.  A.  A.  officials  at 
Washington,  who  have  the  final 
word  on  this  or  any  other  pro- 
posed change  in  the  Marketing 
Agreement  We  feel  that  such  an 
expression  of  opinion  will  bear 
weight  even  tho  the  time  limit  for 
filing  briefs  has  expired. 

Please  mark  the  coupon  and  be 
sure  to  give  your  name  and  the 
name  of  your  local.  Drop  it  in 
the  mail  so  it  will  be  postmarked 
on  or  before  October  21.  Send 
sooner  if  you  can. 


I  EXPRJvSSION  or  OPINION  ON 

I  METHODS  OF  ESTABLISHING  BASIC  PRODUCTION  for  1934 

I  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the   Inter  Slate  Milk   Pro.lucers    As.sociation  has 

I  re^iuwted    that    all    producing   memUrs   of    the   or«an./.ation    be   polled    thru    the 
columns  of  the  •'Milk  Producer.,"  Review      to  determine  the  concensus  of  op.n- 

I  .on  as  to  which  of  the  two  methods  described  below  is  preferred  for  determmin^ 

I  basic  productions  for   I')i4  ^^^^^  preference 

I  by  marking  X 

I  in  proper  »i|uare) 

I  A       Hie  present  basic  production  of  eich  producer  plus  his  July  ^_^ 

mU  production,   plus  his  November    l'*U   production,  an  I  I 

1  this   total   divided   by    three,    provided    that    it    sh..ll    bf   in  L_| 

I  creased   not   more  than    15   percent   over   his   present    estab 

hshed  basic      (As  in  present   marketing  ai?rcemenl  ) 


|{        Ihe  monthly  average  of  each   producers    I4M  production 
records 


Member's  Name. 


a 


Add  I 


N« 


;  ol  1  .oca I 


Put  in  enveloiH:  and  send  hrsl  class  mall  to  the  Inter  Stale  Milk  Producers- 
Association,   219   N     Broad   Street.    Philadelphia.    Pa        I   nvelope    must    \h-   |>08t 
inarke<l  on  or  before  October  21.   19  M 
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Strives  to  prevent  undue  increases 
in  size  of  herds  by  compelling  pro- 
ducers to  sell  extra  milk  as  surplus 
and  at  surplus  prices.  And  see 
what  happens!  Those  who  want  to 
increase  their  herds  (thereby  m- 
creasing  production)  are  objecting 

^•«v>n     frv*n^      r%l«»rt 

fctiaaw    v»»*-^*     j*«**-» 


•    1       .<      .      »l:- 
vioiciiny    tv»  lino 


Production  Control 

Object  of  New  Plan 

A  plan  of  considerable  merit  for 
controlling  milk  production  has 
been  advanced  by  the  "American 
Agriculturist."  Similar  plans  have 
been  suggested  by  many  others.  It 
provides  that  all  T.  B.  cows  be 
disposed  of  within  the  next  six  to 
twelve  months.  Also  that  cows 
afflicted  with  Bangs  disease  (abor- 
tion) be  eliminated  as  far  as  pos- 
sible if  not  entirely.  Third,  that 
"boarder"  cows  be  disposed  of  as 
soon  as  possible.  Imdemnities 
would  be  paid  for  cows  with  T.  B. 
and  Bangs  disease  and  a  bounty 
for  all  boarder  cows  sold. 

A  fourth  feature  of  the  plan 
states,  "Provide  some  kind  of  fair 
and  reasonable  plan  whereby  a 
dairyman  cannot  increase  the  size 
of  his  dairy  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, say  during  the  next  two  years, 
with  exceptions  where  justified." 
■  No  one  with  the  best  interests  of 
dairying  at  heart  can  dispute  the 
wisdom  of  getting  rid  of  cows 
afflicted  with  either  T.  B.  or  abor- 
tion disease.  T.  B.  is  already  on  the 
run.  Abortion  is  expKJCted  to  follow 
within  a  few  years.  Then  may 
come  the  elimination  of  mastitis,  or 
garget.  "Boarder"  cows  have  been 
the  bane  of  good  dairying  for  de- 
cades and  are  now  producing  all  our 
surplus. 

However,  with  an  urgent  de- 
mand for  tax  reduction  it  may 
prove  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  find  the  funds  for  such  indemni- 
ties and  bounties.  A  good  price  for 
beef  would  do  the  job  much  quicker 
and  easier. 

The  fourth  point  provides  that  a 
plan  be  provided.  Ihis  is  next  to 
impossible  without  a  distatorship. 
Whoever  should  be  burdened  with 
such  a  duty  would  be  the  target  of 
every  conceivable  attack,  because 
he  would  hurt  someone's  pocket- 
book.        The     basic-surplus     plan 


because     it    is    designed    to    keep 
production  under  control. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  said  that 
the  basic  -  surplus  plan  has 
"failed"  because  it  has  suc- 
ceeded. It  makes  each  pro- 
ducer individually  responsible 
for  any  surplus  he  may  create. 
Objections  are  coming  almost  en- 
tirely from  those  whose  pocket- 
books  are  touched,  those  who  want 
to  increase  production  at  will  and 
get  Class  1  prices  for  all  of  it. 
We  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their 
support  of  the  A.  A.  A. 


See  Page  3 

Send  the  coupon  so  we 
will  know  your  prefer- 
ence on  method  of  de- 
termining basic. 


A  Fiat  Farm  Price — 

What  Would  Happej 

more  to  haul  this  milk  so  natural] 


A  popular  demand  at  the  recent 
Federal  hearing  on  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Marketing  Agreement 
was  for  a  flat  price  at  the  farm  for 
all  milk.  It  looks  good  on  the 
surface    but    it    disregards    certain 


Chicago  Strike  Fails 

The  milk  strike  called  in  the 
Chicago  area  failed  after  a  few  days 
life.  It  was  called  by  a  few  "left- 
wing"  producers  and  never  won 
the  support  of  more  than  a  thous- 
and farmers. 

The  other  producers,  including 
about  18,000  members  of  the  Pure 
Milk  Association,  formed  convoys 
for  trucks  headed  for  receiving 
stations  and  saw  to  it  that  they 
were  not  deprived  of  their  liveli- 
hood by  a  small  minority  of  dis- 
senters. The  strikers  demanded  a 
higher  price  and  struck  even  tho 
the  Pure  Milk  Association  had  al- 
ready requested  approval  from 
officials  of  the  A.  A.  A.  for  such  an 
increase.  The  Association's  was  an 
orderly  request  and  was  granted 
after  investigation  proved  it  justi- 
fied. 
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Lewis  W.  Morley,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  has  announced  the 
reduction  of  the  life  membership 
fee  of  the  Club  from  $100  to  $50. 
This  reduction,  effective  now,  is 
the  first  made  in  the  membership 
fee  for  more  than  half  a  century. 


A  Suggestion 

The  small  boy  was  much  inter- 
ested in  watching  a  bald-headed 
man  scratch  the  fringe  of  hair 
around  the  side  of  his  head.  1  he 
man  kept  it  up  so  long  that'  the 
boy  finally  reached  over  and  said 
in  a  loud  whisper.  "Say,  mister, 
you'll  never  catch  him  that  way. 
Why  don't  you  run  him  out  in  the 
open?"  — The  Log. 


they  would  buy  their  milk  just ^ 
near  their  market  as  possible  soji 
to  reduce  hauling  costs.  Tlir, 
would  use  everv  means  DossihL. 
eliminate  the  long-haul  milk  bet. 

ou..«w^ •>    o cause  it  would  serve  their  purpo» 

economic  laws,  therefore  it  will  not  no  better  than  short-haul  milkanc 
work,  except  by  force,  liven  then  it  would  cost  them  more.  It  woiit 
the  life  of  such  an  order  would  be  mean  that  the  near-by  f;.-. 
short  and  full  of  hardships. 

We  believe  the  flat  price  advo- 
cates meant  a  flat  price  for  all  milk 
of  the  same  quality,  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  a  differential  according 
to  butterfat  test  and  want  to  retain 
bonuses  for  SF>ecial  grades.   In  other 

words,   they   would  do  away  with      „...,-, 

the    basic-surplus    plan    and    they      shipped   to  market  at  some  otk 
would    make    distributors    pay    all      party's  expense  if  they  could  L«; 
transportation  costs.     1  shall  treat 
only  the  latter  fallacy  here. 

The  value  of  all  milk  of  the  same 
quality  is  the  same  after  it  reaches 
market.  But  since  it  costs  more  granted  (its  chances  are  very,  vtr, 
to  haul  milk  200  miles  than  to  haul  remote)  it  could  cause  onlv  ■ 
it  30  miles  the  value  of  that  milk  is 
less  when  200  miles  from  market 
than  if  it  were  only  50  miles  away. 
If  a  flat  price  were  paid  everyone, 
the  farmer  living  200  miles  away 
would  be  awarded  a  premium.  But 
he  couldn't  get  that  premium  unless 
he  kept  his  market. 

It    would    cost    the   distributors 


r^ATEST  MARKET  PRICES      j 

V^.„oted  Mow  are  lor  .Se,..em,.er,  l.H,  and  represent  those  to  ..e  ..a.d  b.  l.u.e.s  u IW 

Aixf^^'^  "<  estahirshe...  ....c  .^^''^-y-v:'.^^i:.':.s^"::u'Jr^:^'"i 


-     *September,   1933,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Milk   Delivery  Points 


or  cream  price, 
t  <  la»s  III  or  .Surplus  f'rice 


tarnic 
would  capture  the  market. 

One  other  point  most  of  PL 
adelphia's  milk  produced  nior> 
than  75  miles  from  market  is  Irct 
points  to  the  west  of  the  city.Tliox 
producers  would  have  the  advi: 
tage  of  lower  freight  rates  on !« 
shipped  in  and  then  have  their inili 


their     market,     a     condition  to; 
could  not  be  permitted  under es; 
ablished  fair  trade  practices. 
Should  this  flat  price  demand i« 


chaotic  market  condition,  i: 
would  result  in  a  constant  asc 
costly  battle  between  distant  a.": 
nearby  producers.  It  would  niiit 
it  impossible  for  any  produatf 
bargaining  organization  to  operaa 
effectively,  for  its  members  frac 
different  sections  would  constani 
be  at  odds  with  each  other. 


IJ-r.":*  .ces^'oMhVras.c  ..u.nt.ty  and  crean,  amount,  w,ll  l.e  pa.d  for  , 

'  .NTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'   ASSOC. AT.ON   PRICES 

^"^'Zcttl  to  Ix  pa.d  ..y  •'j,'l;-i;'!i;:':;V;:::i'r.'."f:;"h.ndl,n,  charge,  a.    .er.n.nal   markets,   ha, 

-H'.-  - r;  ,'■""'• "  "■'"• "'"  "•""■ '""  ■■"  "■'  "■  "■* ° "'7" 

*•  J      Thecontracl.r.g  pr.Kiucer,      •"'"'^''XitulJTv^o  iz'^nt^  >-'  '-h  one  hundred   (KM))  ,K,unds 
7„,lk  .old  to  »"<      contra    t.ng  d.stn  Pr..lucers     A,soc.at,on,    the      •""''•""•«   •''''; 


The  price  of  "A-  m.lk  of  any  ^-^^^\::;:;£X^'^'^^^'^^^^^  ^^ 
K.ven  below  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ..^..  ^.,^  Delivery  Point. 

M.ni.num    Hullerl.l  I    i  car 

Delivery  I'omt  I  est  Ke.,u,re,Menl  ,n         '*•-;,  f^'"","',   '^"^ 

I  o'atZ   in   Mileage  l.rte<  .  at  Uelivery  Milk  ,*.    I«K)  I.U. 


NAMK  Ol 
Dl.l.lVI.KY   I'OINI 
Phila.    lerminal  Market 
4/th  and  l.antaKter 
iUl  and  (  nestnut 
Halilwin  I  >airies 
Hrueninger-I  dairies 


£^"^'h;;n3r::ro;5o)'.::::u".';::^i:':"'.'  •-  .— 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Fliitt  Buildini,  219  N.  Broad  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Krpre»entins  over  22. <J<H)  Dairy  Farmers 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

OFFICERS 

H.  D.  Alleliach.  President 
Frederick  .Shangle.  Vice  President 
I.  K.  /ullers.  Secretary 
August  A.  Miller.  Assistant  Secretary 
(■'.  M.    Twining,  Acting   Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 

H.  D  Alleliach.  I  rapi>e  Montgomery  <  <>..  Pa. 
S.  K.  Andrews.  Tturlix^k.  Dorchester  Co..  Md. 
J.  H.  Bennetch.  Sheridan.  R.  D..  L.ebanon  Co  . 

Pa 
Ira  J.  Book.  .Sirasburg.  I .ancaster  Co..  Pa. 
i  re<<    Bleiler.  I.ynville.  I.ehigh  CH  .  Pa. 
H    W.  C  ook    Newark.  New  (  astle  Co..  Del. 
11.  H.  Donovan,  Smyrna.  K.  D  .  Kent  Co..  Del 
F..   Nelson  James.  Rising  Sun,  Cecil  Co.,   Md 
J.  W.  Keith,  Centervil  e.  Queen  Annes  Co  .  Md. 
A.  R.  Marve  .  Kaston.  Ta  hot  Co..  Md. 
Wm.  Mendenha  I.  Downinglown,  Chester  Co., 

Pa. 
I.  V.  Otto.  Carlisle.  R    D  .  Cuml^rland  Co.,  Pa 
Chester  H.  Gross.   Manchester.   York  Co..   Pa. 
Philip  Price.  We«t  Chester.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 
All>ert  Sang.  Bowers,  Berks  Co..  Pa. 
John  Carvel  Sutton.  Kennedyville.  Kent  Co,, 

Md. 
I're<lerick  Shangle,  Trenton.  R.  D.,  Mercer  Co., 

N.  J. 
C.  C.    Tallman.  Mount  Molly.  Burlington  Co., 

N    J. 
K.  I.    lussey.  Mollidaysburg,  Blair  Co..  Pa. 
Marry  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria,  Muntinglon  Co.. 

Pa. 
M.  I..  Stitt.  Spruce  Mill.  Juanita  C:o..  Pa. 
S.  U.  Troutman.  Bedford.  R    D..  Be<lford  Co.. 

Pa 
T.  M.  Twining.  Newtown.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
I      P.  Willils.  Ward.  Delaware  C^o..  Pa. 
A.    B.    Waddington,    Woodstown.   Salem    Co.. 

N.J. 
R.  M    Welty.  Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co  ,  Pa. 
One  vacancy. 

Enecutive  Committee 
M.  D.  Allebach,  Chairman 
Tiederick  .Shangle  A.  B    Waddington 

I      P.  Willits  \:    Nelson  James 

R.  I.  'Tussey  A.  R.  Marvel 

\i.  M.  Donovan 


Must  Report  Cases 

of  Bang's  DiseaK 

The  bureau  of  animal  indus': 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  A?r 
culture,   has  been  advised  by  t- 
Department  of   Justice  that  pra: 
ticing  veterinarians  throughout;; 
Commonwealth    must   repc 
promptly  to  the  bureau  all  cas« 
Bang's  disease  which  may  comt 
their     attention,     including   bloo 
tests   made   by    them.      Failure: 
make  such  reports  to  the  burta. 
regardless    of    the    results  of  ts 
blood  tests,  makes  the  vcterinar* 
liable  to  prosecution  and  fineunc 
the  livestock  sanitary  law. 

Bang's  disease  causes  great  lo* 
to  owners  of  infected  herds  andt- 
fullest  possible  cooperation  !< 
tween  all  parties  is  necessary 
order  to  reduce  this  loss  to  a  mi; 
mum.  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce.  director: 
the  bureau,  explains.  To  succe« 
fully  control  Bang's  disease,  pron:; 
reporting  of  blood  tests  and  disea* 
cases  to  the  Bureau,  is  essential 


Test 
P*iC«nt. 
) 

)05 
)  I 
)  15 
)2 
5  25 
J) 
)  » 
}4 
)4» 

Ji 

ibi 

)6 

)65 

}  7 

5  75 

)8 

185 

)  9 

)95 

4 

4  05 

4  I 

4  15 

42 

425 

4  ) 

4JS 

44 

4  45 

4  5 

4  55 

46 

465 

47 

4  75 

4  8 

485 

49 

495 

5 


BASIC  PRICE 

•September,   1933 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Basic  CJuantily 

Per  too  l.b 

$2   40 

2  42 


The  August  farm  price  index  was 
72  compared  to  76  in  July,  to  64  in 
June,  and  59  in  August  1932. 
These  are  based  on  the  average  of 
the  years  1910  to  1914,  which  is 
set  at  100. 


Percy  Noell,  the  American  P'* 
agent  for  French  wine  and  »" 
started  the  controversy  whe* 
wine  is  more  easily  digested  »»- 
milk,  heard  about  a  once  not« 
French  doctor,  now  93,  who  h" 
drunk  wine  all  of  his  life,  ntv' 
milk.  Noell  went  out  with  a  pl""^' 
graphcr.  He  found  the  old  docW 
eating  milk  toast. 


44 

46 

48 

iO 

S2 
_  J4 
2.M 
2.M 

ZJO 

2.«2 
2.64 
2.66 
2.66 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 
2.82 
2  84 
86 
S8 
90 
91 
9* 
96 
9R 
00 
)  02 
»  04 
t  06 
)  OA 


Price 
„  Qt.  (f) 
5    15 
2 

25 
> 

>5 
4 
4 

.45 
5 
55 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5. 

5 

5 


BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Stationa 
•September,   1933 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland  stations 
carry  dirterenlial.  subject  to  local  arrangrmenls 
Prices    are     less     freight     and     receiving    station 

'^"'"''  lUsK    (Ji.ANinv 


5.6 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
» 


65 

7 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 


05 

I 

15 

2 

25 
,3 
6) 
6  15 


10 
12 
14 
16 
18 


J  20 


4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

6 

65 

7 
6  75 
6  8 
6.85 
6.9 


MlI.ES 

I  to     10  in< 
II  to     20 
21  to     JO 

H  to    40  • 
41  to    50 

51  to    60  • 

bl  to    70  ■ 

71  to    80  • 

81  to    90  • 

91  to  100  •■ 

101  to  IIU  " 

I  1 1  to  1 20  - 

121  to  no 

1  M  to  140    - 
141  to  150    ■ 
151  to  160    • 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
IHI  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  2)0 

2  n  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  »00 


I  leight    Rate 
Per  100  lb 
225 
215 
255 
.265 
.285 
.295 
105 
.)I5 
.330 
.340 
.343 
.333 
.363 
.580 
585 
.400 
.400 
.410 
.425 
.435 
.435 
450 
460 
465 
465 
.480 
.463 
.490 
.493 
.310 


Price 
^%   Milk 
$2   U2 
2   01 
I    99 
I   98 
I   96 
I   95 
I   94 
19) 
I    91 
I    90 
I    90 
I    89 
I    88 
I    86 
I    86 
I    84 
I    84 
1    8) 
I    82 
1    81 
I    81 
I    79 
I    78 
I    78 
1.78 
I    76 
I    76 
I    75 
I    75 
I    7» 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•September,  1933 

At  All  Receiving  Station* 


Test 
Per  Cent 
) 

)  05 
)    I 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•September,  1933 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


Test 
PerCent. 
I 

}05 
3  I 
J  15 
3  2 
)  25 
)  i 
J  )5 
)  4 
)  45 

15 

] » 

)6 
165 
3  7 
3  75 
)  8 
3  85 
1  9 

3  95 
4 

4  05 
4  I 

4  15 
4  2 
4  25 
4  3 
4  35 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  R 
4  85 
4  9 
4  95 
5 


Per 

100  l.b. 
$1  04 
I  06 
I  08 
I  10 
I  12 
I  14 
I  16 
I  18 
I  20 
I  Zl 

1.24 

I  26 
I  28 
I  )0 
I  32 
I  34 
I  36 
I  38 
I  40 
I  42 
I  44 
I  4b 
I  4H 
I  50 
I  52 
I  54 
I  56 
1  58 
I  60 
I  62 
I  64 
I  6b 
I  bH 
I  70 
I  72 
I  74 
I  7b 
I  7H 
I  80 
I  82 
I  84 


Per 

Qt.  (f) 

2  25 

2  3 


2  4 
2  45 
2  5 
2  55 
2  b 
2  b 

2.65 

2  7 
2  75 
2  8 
2  85 
2  9 
2  9 

2  95 
3 

3  05 
3  I 

3  15 
3  2 
3  2 
3  25 
3  3 
3  35 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
3  5 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  H 
3  H 
3  85 
3  9 

^  95 


Per 
100  l.b 
)0  84 
0  86 
0  88 
0  90 
0  92 
0  94 
0  96 

0  98 

1  00 
I  02 

1.04 

I  06 
I  OH 
I  10 
I  12 
I  14 
I  16 
I  18 
I  20 
I  22 
I  24 
I  26 
I  28 
I  30 
I  32 
I  34 


Per 

Qt.  (r) 

I  8 


15 
)  2 
3  25 
3  ) 
3)5 
3  4 

45 


85 

9 

95 


3.5 


2 
2 

2  05 


3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
7 


I 

15 

2 


36 
I  38 
I  40 
1  42 
I  44 
I  4b 
1  48 
I  50 
I  52 
I  54 
I  5b 
I  58 
I  bO 
I  b2 
I  64 


2.25 

2  3 
3 

35 
4 
45 
5 

55 
6 
6 
65 
7 

75 
_  8 
2  85 
2  9 
2  9 
2  95 


3  75 
3  8 
3  85 
3  9 
3  95 
4 

05 

I 


Cream 
Per  100  lb 
$0  75 
0  77 
0  79 
0  81 
0  83 
0  85 
0  87 
0  89 
0  91 
0  '»« 

0.95 

0  97 

0  99 

1  01 
I  03 
I  05 
I  07 
I  09 
III 


I) 
15 
17 
19 


15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 


4  65 
4  7 


05 


75 

.6 

85 


3  I 


15 
3  2 
3  2 
3  25 
3  3 


4.9 
4  95 
5 


I  21 
I  23 
1  25 
I  27 
I  29 
1.31 
I  13 
I  15 
I  37 
I.  39 
1.41 
1.43 
1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
t  55 


Surplus 
Per  100  lb 
$0  55 
0  57 
0  59 
0  61 
0  63 
0  65 
0  67 
0  69 
0  71 
I)  73 

0.75 

0  77 
(I  79 
0  81 
0  83 
0  85 
0  87 
0  89 
0  91 
0  93 
0  95 
0  97 

0  99 

1  01 
I  03 
1.05 
I  07 
I  09 
III 
I 


II 
1.15 
1.17 
1.19 
1.21 
1.23 
1.25 
1.27 
1.29 
1.31 
I  33 
I   35 


Wt  ■««■ 


35 

4 


.  •  a4.. 


Audulion,  N    J 
Camden.  N    J 
Nirrlstowli.  «'a 
Wilmington.  Del 
Receiving  Slationa 
Ansplina.  Pa 
Belford.  Pa 
Hridgeton.  N    J 
Hyers.  fa 
C  jrcyville.  Pa 
Ci  ishen.  Pa    t 

1 1  jnlingdon.  I^a 

keltc.n.  fa 

Kiiolicrlon.  Pa 

l.indenlierg.  P« 

Mercersburg.  Pa 

Nassju.  Del 

(Jll.ird.  Pa 

Red  Mill,  fa 

Kingoes.  N    J 

Rushland.  Pa 

.Snow  Mill.  Md 

Waynesboro,  Pa 

Yerkes,  fa 

/leglersville.  Pa 

.Surplus  Price 

Milk  for  Cream  Purposes 

Surplus  Price 

Milk  lor  Cream  Purpcwes 


I  .OB. 
I-  OB. 
I  .OB. 
I.OB 

I  .O.B. 

JOB 
I  .CJ  B    less  9  cts. 
I  OB    less  20  cts. 

31  40 

261  270 

31  40 

31  40 

251  260 

41  5l) 


(  enl 
4   Oil 
4  00 

00 


.Septemljer 
$2  60 


60 
60 


201 

41 

31 

41 

IHI 

121 

41 

41 

51 

31 

161 

171 

21 

31 


210 

50 

40 

50 

190 

130 

50 

50 

60 

40 

170 

180 

30 


4  00 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

1.70 
3.70 
J  70 
4  00 
3  70 
3  70 

3  70 
1.70 

4  00 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
(M) 
0(1 
00 

3  70 
3  70 
3    70 


2  60 


2  60 
2  60 

2   51 
2  40 


2    18 

1  96 

2  18 
I    96 


10 

01 

16 

18 

lb 

02 

08 

16 

16 

15 

18 

04 

03 

19 

18 


I    OB.  f  hda 
I  .OB    Phila. 

FOB    All  Rec    Sta. 

I  .OB    All  Rec.  Sta 


(M) 
(M) 

A 

A 


I  04 
I  24 
0  75 
0  95 


Note  (I)  D-fi""'""  °'  B*tS.^s"uon:  "'rinl'ihli^moX'ths  of  May.  June.  July.  August.  SeptemUr 
M      -Shipper,  of  A  Milk  to  R«"'V"*  ^  .?',(";  ,le  month  of    10.000  bacteria  or  less,  shall   receive  a 

I^d  October,  having  an  avenge  ''«;"' V"":h,m.Lrw',"rn  average  count  of  more  than  10  (KJO  and  lea. 
bonus  of  40  cent,  per  hundred  ••""■"''/"'^/  "^'^'^^,^,1  ',,.,„ds.  During  Noveml-r  December.  J-nu.'y. 
than  50,0<M)  .hall  receive  a  Iwnus  of  25  «"'"  ^' ''^"^^^.'.h.ll  be  paid  to  those  pro.lucer«  orjiy  who  have 
February,  March,  and  April.  '»>'■'«", '^^Vpre^^u.r*  ^^^  .bove  men.ione.).  provided  that  a.  leas, 
received  similar  >•"""•«''"''"« .'''''•Au.ust  Pr^ucer..  in  addition  to  the  aUve  mentioned,  qualifying 
one  ofthese  three  months  be  July  •"  A^'  Ja.i^ry  I  ebruary,  March,  and  April  fo,  A  mi  k  bor.ujj« 
durins  the  months  of  Noveml«r    Decemoer.  J?""*  "•  hundred  pounds    or  a  bacteria  count  ol   lO.OOO 

.,":;;Svede.c,il«d.  shall  be  paid  -  >--,;;    iVrtlrircounrof  more  than   10.000  and  les.  than  50.000. 
„r  less  and  /^  «--;:' j;,r^l'^,;rn;'::  l"  bonus  of  40  cent,  per  100  lb..  ..  the  bacteria  requirement. 
Cl*s»  I    -f,*"Pf  ;;,*  'i.r„,.,Lt  delivery  point,  are  met. 

The  butterfat  diHerential  of  6  ""'"P^'i^; "'*;„",„.  ,he  butterfat  te.t  i.  equal  to,  or  higher  than 

r ^n^m-j;:;.;;^;.:;'".^^:^^^  "-'^'■'  .»■«  --^  -  -'"■— ^ 

*Seplember,  1933,  Inler-State  Prices  at  "B"  Milk  Receiving  Slalions 

"  Basic  Price  ol 


Rkceivini. 

SrATION 

Anselma.  Pa 
Bedford.  Pa 
Boiling  .Springs.  Pi 
Brandtsville.  Pa 
Bridgeton.  N.J. 
Byers.  Pa 
Carlisle.  Pa 
Centerville.  Md 
Chamliersbutg.  P< 
Chestertown.  Md 
Clayton.  Del 
Curryville,  Pa 
Dagsboro.  Del 
Duncannon.  Pa 
F.aslon.  Md 
Fell  on.  Del 
Frenchtown 
Cap.  P.        ^^, 
Coldsboro.  Md 
G  ishen.  P«  t 
Hagerstown.  Md 
llarrington.  Del 
Muntingilon.  Pa 
Hurlock.  Md 
Kellon.  Pa 
Kempton.  Pa. 
Kennedyville.  Md 
Kimbertcm.  Pa 
l.andrnlierg.  Pa    ■ 
tBaserl  on  Oiilord. 


Location  in 
Mileage 
31  40 
261  270 
121  130 
121    130 


Basic  Price  of 

3  S%  Milk 

,,er   100  l.bs 

$2    18 

1  <>b 

2  <M3 
2  08 


31 
31 


40 
40 


131  140 

91  100 

151  160 

HI  W 

bl  70 

251  260 

131  140 

121  130 

101  no 


18 
(36 
10 
04 

n 

14 
'>6 


2  06 


N   J 


HI 
bl 
51 
81 
41 


90 
70 
60 
90 
50 


08 
10 
II 
14 
15 
II 


181  I9(; 

91  UK) 

201  210 

121  130 


41 
81 
71 
31 
51 


50 
90 
80 
40 
60 


P«..  IcM  6«'  per 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
100  Iba. 


2  10 
2  02 
10 
01 
08 
16 


II 
13 

18 
15 


Ret  F.IVINI. 

.Station 

l.eaman  Place.  Pa 

I  .ewistown.  Pa 

l.ongsdorf.  Pa 

Massey,  Md 

Mercersburg.  Pa 

Moorefteld.  W    Va 

Mt    Pleasant    Del 

Nassau.  Del 

New  Holland.  Pa 

Oaf  Old.  Pa 

Princess  Anne.  Md 
Providence.  Mil 

(^uren  Anne.  Md 
Red  llill    Pa 
Richlandtiiwn.  Pa 
Ringoes.  N    J 
Rising  .Sun.  Md 
Ronks.  Pa 
Rushland.  fa 
.Salem.  N    J 
Snow  Mill.  M.I 
Sudlersville,  Md 
Townsend.  I  )el 
Virginsville.  fa 
Wayrirsboro.  Pa 
Wawa.  Pa 
WoiMlstown.  N    J 
Yerkes.  Pa 
/leglersville.  P«.  . 


.iKalion  in 
Mileage 
51      60 
161    170 
141    150 
61      70 
181    190 
291    300 
41      50 
121    130 
61      70 
41      50 
131    140 
51      60 
91    100 
41      50 
31      40 
51      60 
51      60 
61      70 
31      40 
31      40 
161    170 
71      HO 
61      70 
71      HO 
171    IHO 
II      20 
31      40 
21      30 
.31      40 


Basic  Price  ol 

3  5<^  Milk 

per  100  l.ba. 

$2  15 

2  04 

2  06 

2  14 

2  02 

1.93 

2.16 

2  06 


14 
16 


2  06 


15 
10 
16 
IH 
15 
15 
14 
18 


2  04 
2  13 
2  14 
2  l» 
2  OV 
2  2« 


19 
18 


SECONDARY  TERMINAL  MARKETS 

•September,  1933  Inler-State  -B"  Milk  Price. 

Price  Li.t  of  3.5'V:  Milk  per  100  Lb.. 


3  45 
3   5 
3   5 


MONTHLY     BASIC     PRICF     OF    GRADE     B 

OR   MARKET   MILK 

3.5  percent  butterfat  content 

Kcf  civiiiK 
I    t)  H    Phil  I       ■.Inlii.n  51    bO  mile 
I'er  100  l.bs  C.JIS         Per   l(K)  l.bs 


MONTHLY  CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICES 


1933 
J»nu«ry 
Fthtuaiy 
M.rcS 
April 
M.y 
'Junt 
•July 
'August 
'S«plember 


3.5' 

I     O    B    Pun  A. 
(ream      (lass  I 


I  13 
I  Ob 
I  (14 
I  12 
I  21 
I  19 
I  30 
I  15 
I    24 


9  3 

Hb 
-    H4 

92 
I    01 

99 
I     10 

"(5 
I    04 


Ar  All    Rk.     S. 
(rriiiii     .Surplus 


79 
71 
70 
77 
87 
91) 
I  III 
Hb 
95 


59 
SI 
5(1 
57 
67 
70 
HI 
hb 
75 


1932 
July 
AuKUsI 
Seplemlier 
()<  loliei 
Nitveiiil>er 
Deirinlier 

1933 
January 
1  rblilary 
Man  h 
April 
May 
•June 

•August  I    24 
25    31 
•September 


20 
20 
20 
20 


I  <>H 
I    9H 

I  98 
I  9H 
1    9H 


98 
98 
27 
27 
27 
bO 
bO 


75 
75 
75 
75 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
•M( 
<H) 
90 
60 
60 


70 
70 
I  70 
I  70 
I  48 
I    48 


I  48 
I  48 
I  4H 
I  4H 
I  4H 
1  H2 
I    H2 

1  H2 

2  15 
2    15 


I'krminai    Mabkkt 
AUentown  I     15 
16   30 
Atlantic  Citv 
Audubon 
Brlhlehein   I     15 
16   30 
Camden 
Gloucester 
llBgerslown 
l.rwisliiwn 
Norrislown 
fhiLiilclphia 
Phopninville 
fiillsliiwn 
Rcudini;  I     15 
lb    30 
Irrnloti 
Wilinin«ton 


Basic 
$2   29 


29 

bO 

bO 

29 

29 

bO 

60 

18 

20 

51 

2  60 

2   35 

2  29 

2  29 

2  29 

2  6(3 

2   40 


( "ream 
$1  19 
1  Z2 
I  24 
I  24 
I  23 
1  ih 
I  24 
I  24 
I  20 
I  20 
I  15 
I  24 
I  20 
I  20 
I  19 
1  22 
I  24 
I    20 


Surplus 
$0  99 
I  02 
I  04 
I  04 
I  03 
I  06 
I  04 
I  04 
I  00 
I    (HI 

0  95 

1  (14 
I  01) 
I    00 

0  99 

1  02 
I  04 
I    01) 


SEPTEMBER 

92   Score 

fh.U. 

24 


I 

2 

5 

b 

7 

H 

|» 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
lb 
IH 
19 
21) 
21 
22 
23 
25 
2b 

21 

2H 

29 

30 


24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24'  . 

24' 

241 

24' 

24' 

24' 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25' 


BUTTER  PR 
Solid   Packed 

New  York 
2) 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 

23V« 
23'/« 
231/2 
23'/2 
23'/, 


231/j 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24'  , 


ICES 

Chicago 

IV  u 

22>4 

22'  1 

22'  . 

22'  > 

22'  , 

22' 4 

22' 4 

22'4 

22'i 

22hi 

22<  . 

22': 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

21'   2 

23 
23'4 


■^plembei  1/4  '    "'• 

•Bninnin.  wi.h  June,  buyer,  of  milk  will  deduct  4  cent,  per  hundred  p.und.  fr.m  price.  , 


uoteJ.  anH  piy  over  t.  the  virinu.  organi«itinn«  aa  ..i3cifi?d  «b  .ve. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


_OctoberJ9jj 


The  Dairyman's  *Third  Row" 

Basic-Surplus  Plan  Controls  Production 


Dairymen  were  twelve  years 
ahead  of  the  government  in  learn- 
ing   how    to    control    production. 

They  did  it  with  the  basic-surplus 
„i —  ...u:.u  t-i. —  C-^»  >.<t«'  irtfn  o<To<-f 

in  1921  to  prevent  unbridled  ex- 
pansion of  milk  production  in  fluid 
milk  markets.  In  1933  the  govern- 
ment encouraged  cotton  farmers 
to  plow  under  every  "third  row 
and  thereby  control  production. 

The  basic-surplus  plan  is  not 
popular  with  every  milk  producer. 
This  may  be  for  any  of  three  reas- 
ons. First,  not  understanding  its 
real  purpose  and  its  operations 
with  changes  that  must  be  included 
to  meet  changing  conditions.  Sec- 
ond, because  if  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  correct,  it  has  sometimes 
been  manipulated.  Third,  because 
it  inconveniences  a  certain  class  of 
both  distributors  and  producers 
who  do  not  like  to  "play  the  game." 

In  its  simplest  form  the  basic- 
surplus  plan  provides  that  the  aver- 
age monthly  production  of  any  pro- 
ducer during  the  three  months  of 
lowest  production  for  the  entire 
market  will  be  his  basic  for  the 
following  year.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  dealers  will  have  to  get  milk 
from  enough  farmers  during  those 
months  to  supply  their  needs. 
Likewise,  it  is  exfjected  that  they 
will  give  every  one  of  those  farmers 
a  chance  to  share  in  the  fluid  milk 
market  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
each  one  sharing  in  it  to  the  same 
extent  as  he  did  when  the  supply 
was  low. 

Steady  Consumption 

Records  show  that  the  city  con- 
sumer uses  just  about  the  same 
amount  of  milk  every  week  of  the 
year.  But  many  dairymen  produce 
half  again  as  much  or  even  twice 
as  much  milk  in  the  spring  as  in 
late  fall.  The  result  dealers  cut  off 
distant  producers  and  take  the 
milk  close  at  hand  at  their  own 
price.  Then  when  they  have  to 
reach  out  again  they  can't  pay  a 
"scarcity  price"  because  it  is  "too 
expensive"  to  look  up  new  produc- 
ers at  a  distance. 

This  extra  production  is  called 
surplus  -maybe  "excess"  is  a  bet- 
ter word  because  with  every  pro- 
ducer getting  his  share  of  the  milk 
needed  for  fluid  use  that  extra  milk 
must  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
It  does  not  deserve  the  same  price 
as  the  milk  going  into  fluid  use. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  basic- 
surplus  plan  many  markets  have 
found  that  the  seasonal  variations 
in  milk  production  has  been  reduc- 
ed from  50  percent  to  20  percent. 
Excess  was  reduced  more  than  half. 

This  plan  has  benefitted  the 
producer  by  assuring  him  that  he 
will  get  the  best  market  price  for 
approximately  a  certain  amount  of 


milk  every  month  of  the  following 
year.  At  the  same  time  it  warns 
him  he  will  get  a  substantially  lower 
price  for  any  production  above 
that  arnoiint.  M?  c?in  "!'»n  *^rrorn- 
ingly  and  strive  to  produce  his 
basic  as  efficiently  as  possible,  every 
reduction  in  his  cost  being  clear 
profit. 

The  consumer  also  benefits  for 
she  is  assured  of  a  steady  supply  of 
uniform  quality  milk  at  a  definite 
and  fair  price.  Simplicity  of  in- 
sf)ection  work  and  a  steady  farm 
supply  makes  this  possible. 

The  distributor  can  reduce  his 
margin  for  he  needs  the  equipment 
to  handle  an  amount  only  reason- 
ably in  excess  of  his  fluid  needs. 
This  applies  to  both  milk  plant  and 
hauling  equipment. 

Complications  Set  In 

Unfortunately,  the  basic-surplus 
plan  can  work  out  as  simply  as  this 
only  when  both  consumption  and 
basic  production  increase  and  de- 
crease at  the  same  time  and  at  ex- 
actly the  same  speed. 

Complicating  factors  are  bound 
to  enter  the  picture. 

Milk  consumption  increased 
steadily  for  years  so  more  basic  was 
needed. 

The  depression  came  along  and 
cut  down  consumption  so  less  basic 
was  needed. 

As  the  basic-surplus  plan  evened 
up  monthly  production,  more  of 
the  year's  total  milk  was  produced 
during  the  base  months  and  basics 
were  increased. 

The  depression  put  milk  produc- 
ers in  an  excellent  position  as 
compared  to  producers  of  other 
farm  commodities  so  total  produc- 
tion went  up  and  with  it  the  size 
of  the  surplus  over  basic. 

Some  producers  have  increased 
their  herds  and  are  clamoring  for  a 
proportionate  increase  in  their  bas- 
sics. 

Adjustments  Needed 

These  are  all  factors  which 
affect  the  normal  operation  of  the 
basic-surplus  plan.  Adjustments 
had  to  be  made  to  take  care  of 
them.  This  has  been  especially 
true  during  the  last  three  years 
when  there  has  been  a  wider  spread 
between  fluid  consumption  and 
basic  production  than  at  any  time 
since  the  plan  was  started. 

One  adjustment  was  to  add  a 
class  for  cream,  called  Class  II,  at 
a  somewhat  higher  price  than  sur- 
plus which  was  then  called  Class 
III.  Another  adjustment  was  to 
pay  Class  I  or  basic  price  for  a 
certain  percentage  of  established 
basic  production,  this  percentage 
being  determined  by  the  relation 
of  fluid  sales  to  the  total  of  all 
basic  quantities  produced. 


Outright  maniuplation  of  ba*' 
by  either  distributor  or  producer  is 
a  subject  which  must  be  handled 
according  to  the  individual  case. 
Suffice  to  say  these  cases  are  not 
the  rule  and  when  discovered  de- 
serve harsh  treatment. 

It  has  been  found  in  some  mar- 
kets that  certain  distributors  do  not 
buy  on  the  basic-surplus  plan  but 
are  very  anxious  to  have  others 
keep  on  using  this  plan.  1  he  reason 
is  simple.  Such  dealers  buy  only 
as  much  milk  as  they  need.  If  the 
supply  goes  up  they  cut  off  pro- 
ducers. If  it  goes  down  they  take 
on  more.  They  carry  none  of  the 
surplus  so  they  can  and  do  pay 
just  a  little  more  than  the  average 
of  basic  and  surplus  prices.  Some- 
times they  also  undersell  distribu- 


Send  It  In  Now — 

The  coupon  on  page  3 
gives  you  a  chance  to 
say  how  you  would  like 
basics  figured  for  next 
year. 


tors  who  carry  a  fair  share  of  the 
surplus.  They  make  the  producer 
who  sells  under  that  plan  wonder 
why  he  should  get  a  little  less  than 
his  neighbor.  That  is.  he  wonders 
until  his  neighbor  is  cut  off  entirely. 
But  in  the  section  where  such 
dealers  keep  their  producers  thru- 
out  the  year  the  ground  is  fertile 
for  seeds  of  discontent.  Flat  price 
is  talked,  basic-surplus  is  cussed, 
all  because  a  dealer  will  not  carry 
his  share  of  the  surplus  and  like- 
wise his  producers  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  kept  the  year 
around  do  not  have  to  carry  their 
share  either.  Such  dealers  and 
producers  are  making  their  com- 
petitors and  neighbors  carry  the 
surplus. 

Selfish  Objections 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the 
basic-surplus  plan  are  purely  sel- 
fish. There  is  the  producer  who 
goes  out  of  dairying  when  some- 
thing else  looks  more  attractive  and 
later  when  dairying  again  looks 
best  wants  to  get  back  into  the 
market  on  the  same  basis  as  his 
neighbor  who  has  been  producing 
at  a  fairly  uniform  rate  for  years. 
There  is  also  the  producer  who  per- 
sists in  selling  to  a  distributor  who 
refuses  to  carry  any  surplus.  The 
one  who  wants  to  greatly  increase 
the  size  of  his  herd  naturally  ob- 
jects to  selling  the  extra  milk  at 
the  lower  surplus  price.  Such  an 
objection  is  to  be  expected  but 
rules  must  be  kept  to  protect  the 
man  who  is  not  trying  to  add  to  the 
surplus  on  a  market  already  over- 
burdened.     The  great   majority  of 


producers  who  object  to  this  pL 
of  preventing  excessive  production 
have  themselves  increased  produc. 
tion  during  the  last  few  years. 

Special  proof  of  the  value  of  tli( 
basic-surplus  plan  has  been  found 
in  a  few  markets  where  sinister  in. 

iiuciicca   iiau   il  act  asiuc  lur  a  tiat- 

price  plan.  In  such  cases  the  old 
hectic  conditions  returned  and 
producers  in  most  such  markets 
were  glad  to  get  back  on  the  basic- 
surplus  plan.  The  rest  are  trying 
to  get  back  on  it. 

Another  proof  of  the  soundnesj 
of  the  basic-surplus  plan  is  to  com- 
pare a  market  which  uses  it,  such 
as  Philadelphia,  with  markets  such 
as  New  York  and  Boston  which 
try  to  control  production  in  other 
ways.  Producers  sending  milk  to 
either  New  York  or  Boston  markets 
have  received  a  consistently  lower 
average  price  for  their  milk  than 
have  producers  sending  milk  to 
Philadelphia.  These  prices  for  the 
last  three  years  averaged  $1.35  per 
hundred  pounds  in  New  York. 
$1.64  in  Boston,  and  $2.38  in 
Philadelphia.  While  Philadelphia 
milk  producers  were  getting  more 
for  their  milk,  consumers  in  Phila- 
delphia were  paying  one  to  two 
cents  less  per  quart.  Phis  benefit 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  basic-surplus  plan  which 
smoothed  out  production  from 
month  to  month  and  also  discour- 
aged any  rapid  increase  in  produc- 
tion- 
Flat  Price  Myth 

If  the  flat  price  does  have  any 
advantage  to  any  one  in  a  market 
the  surest  way  to  destroy  that 
advantage  is  to  abandon  the  basic- 
surplus  plan  over  the  entire  mar- 
ket. That  throws  off  all  control. 
It  leaves  everything  wide  open. 
Dealers  will  cut  off  distant  pro- 
ducers when  there  is  a  big  supply 
close  by,  yet  use  the  distant  pro- 
ducers as  a  threat  to  keep  nearby 
prices  down. 

This,  like  the  flat  price  f.  o.  b. 
farms  (dealer  pays  all  transporta- 
tion), would  merely  add  more  fuel 
to  the  fire  between  distant  and 
nearby  producers  should  orderly 
and  sound  marketing  be  abandoned. 

The  basic-surplus  plan  is  neces- 
sary for  a  united  front  among  pro- 
ducers. It  provides  the  ammuni- 
tion needed  in  bargaining  with  dis- 
tributors. It  guarantees  the  con- 
sumer a  steady  supply  of  nigh 
quality  milk.  We  must  keep  it  and 
are  glad  to  see  officials  of  the  agri- 
cultural adjustment  administration 
endorse  it  as  the  most  satisfactory 
means  yet  devised  to  control  mil'' 
production  in  fluid  milk  areas. 
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DAIRY  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


MILK     PRODUCERS    R E V  I K W 
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fhe  dvercKi'  /""'"^  "/  '^~  •'""'' 
.^^„at  New  York  from  Auf^Ksl  JS 
^i  September  27,  was  23.42  cent  a 
jj»«J.  This  is  the  period  used  in 
.«r»«g  average  butter  prices  in  de- 
IniniftR  Class  II  and  Class   III 

fiiii  prices. 
In  the  face  of  the  largest  August 
production   of    butter    and    cheese 
50 record  and  an  apparent  continu- 
ation   of     this     high     level      thru 
September   butter    prices    held    re- 
markably   uniform.         Prices    ad- 
vanced one  cent  during  the  month 
jnd  another  half-cent  on   the  last 
day  of  September,  a  gain  that  was 
lost  during    the    week    following. 
Sew    York    prices    for    92     score 
started  at  23.  advanced  a  fraction 
on  the  Mth,  another  fraction  on  the 
|3th  and  reached  24  on   the    18th 
which  was  held  until  the  30th  when 
:;  touched     24'/2-         Philadelphia 
pnces  ruled  I  cent  higher. 
Storage    stocks    of    both    butter 
and  cheese  increased   during  Sep- 


llobo:  "Boss,  will  you  give  me  a 
dime  for  a  sandwich>" 

Gent:  "Let's  see  the  sandwich. 
Bucknell  Belle  Hop. 


tember    to    totals    that    were    the 
highest  during  the  18  years  in  which 
records  have  been  kept.    Both  but- 
ter and  cheese  prices  are  far  below 
the   S   year  average   and   both   are 
below  the  pre-war  parity.     Butter 
prices  arc  sii^iinjr  t»uv/»v  «  j"-— .  — „- 
and  cheese  is  slightly  lower.     It  is 
believed  that  the  possibility  of   tlie 
government   buying   butter  for   re- 
lief work  has  helped  hold  a  steady 
price,  also  that  the  desire  to  sup- 
port the  market  as  a  means  of  re- 
storing price  parity  was  a  factor. 

Altogether,  butter  showed  about 
a  2  cent  advance  over  August  and 
cheese  a  fractional  decline.  Com- 
pared to  a  year  ago  butter  is  3 
cents  higher  and  cheese  Vl  cent 
lower. 

Both  the  butter  and  cheese  m- 
dustries  are  hard  at  work  develop- 
ing trade  marketing  agreements  al- 
tho  neither  have  prepared  agree- 
ments as  yet  which  have  met  the 
A. A. A.  approval. 


State  College  Offers  Forty-two 

Home  Study  Courses 


Forty-two  free  courses  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  are 
available  for  those  who  wish  to 
study  at  home.  Professor  I.  I. 
Mairs,  director  of  these  correspond- 
ence courses  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  announces. 

General  agricultural  courses  in- 
dude  plant  life,  tile  drainage,  farm 
bookkeeping,  grain  crops,  clovers 
and  grasses,  fertilizers  and  green 
manures,  silos,  and  potato  growmg. 
Animal  industry  courses  com- 
prise breeds  of  horses,  sheep  hus- 
bandry, stock  feeding,  beef  produc- 
tion, swine  husbandry,  principles  of 
breeding,  dressing  and  curing  meat, 
and  poultry  keeping. 

Courses  in  horticulture  are  pro- 
pagation of  plants,  market  garden- 
ing, orchard  fruits,  small  fruits, 
home  vegetable  gardening,  home 
floriculture,  commercial  fruit  grow- 
ing, and  principles  of  insect  control. 
Dairy  courses  include  butter 
making,  technology  of  milk,  study 
of  milk,    dairy    breeds    of    cattle. 


market  milk,  and  ice  cream  manu- 
facture. 

Home  economics  embraces 
courses  in  canning  and  preserving, 
garment  making,  house  furnishing, 
principles    of    cookery,    and    table 

service. 

Miscellaneous  courses  comprise 
beekeeping,  introduction  to  chem- 
istry, farm  forestry,  building  ma- 
terials, farm  chemistry,  farm  man- 
agement, and  principles  of  market- 
ing. 


"It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  immense  importance  to  human 
nutrition  of  keeping  the  vitamm-A 
content  of  milk  high.  This  is  not 
difficult  through  a  properly  con- 
trolled system  of  feeding  which 
provides  cows  with  succulent  green 
feeds  or  hays  cured  to  retain  their 
green  color."  O.  E.  Reed,  Chief. 
F3ureau  of  Dairying. 

Facts    usually    rout    knockers 
get  the  facts     then  use  them. 


RESOLUTION 

Adopted    by   the    Board   of. Director,   of   the    Inter-St.te   M.Ik    Pro- 

ducer.'  Association  at  it.  meeting  on  /"'y  "''l;,,  rf,^^^,^,.  A»sociat.on 
Will  RKAS  the  meml>erHl..p  in  ti.e   Inter-State  Milk  t  roaucer. 

territory  is  repre«ented  by  twenty-w^ven  directors  and 

Wmkrkas  each  director  represents  the  meml>ersh.p  in  »''^  '""'  7;;;,,„       ^ 

respective  territory  and  to  assure  the  --'^j'iii:^;:^^:,'^'^!,  ^r  T' -"oVtr  Int'er- 

choite  in  selecting  their  representative  on  the  Moaru  oi  i^irc 

^''"^^:^l^''l"'l^'^:S^^o  that   the  Board  of   Director,  of   the    Inter- 
^.,.»JM;rj  VCln"  rH-  Association  suRgests  that  the  delegated  representative  of 
thrterritory  from  which  a  director  shall  be  elected  «''7'"  "-!;';Xdrt«":r";h; 
and  make  such  nominations  as  they  ^  fit  and  present  their  candidates 
proper  time  in  the  annual  meeting. 

D.rec.or.  who^e  terms  expire  wth  the  com.n.    .nn,...!  ...^•.,n.>  of  the  Inter- 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

The  followin.?  st  itislics  show  the 
•veraue  opcr.itions  of  all  the  Iriter- 
St^ite Milk  froiluii-rs'  Assot  i  itioii  field- 
men  in  connci'lion  with  tcstin.;.  wcufh- 
in?  an-1  gener.il  menil)frshi|)  work  for 
the  months  of    July  an  I  August.    I')H: 

July      Auij. 
No. 

Butterfat  Tests  M  idc 6'>f)7 

flints  Invosti.,'.»teJ *-^ 

Membership  (alls 42 

Calls  on  Moiiihcrs ^'^ 

Quil.  Imi)r.>v«:inenl  (alls   .    2i7 
'|eri].Simi)les   Tcsle  I  .    7v) 

*^ew  Members  .Si,.ne(l  ^» 

CowsSii<nel *. '♦H 

Transfers  M  ,dc I'> 

No.  Meetini.'s  Atu-n  Icrl  4 

2'tenlin<  Meetini<s.    .         .     I'l 

Brom  Thymol  Tests     ^i^ 

Microscopic  Tests  IS  19 


No 

7  4V> 

1^ 

21 

44'> 

I  V) 

lll'» 

() 

4f) 

8 

24 

2H'> 

U(, 

1401 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council 

The  following  IS  a  report  ol  the  work 
cloni-  l>v  llie  (.Jjility  (  ontr  >l  IX-p.rt- 
ment  of  the  Diiry  Council  lor  the 
month  of  Aiii'usl.   I'HJ: 

No    Inspt-c  lions  Midc ^'>'' 

.Sehment    Tests <»*'' 

All.nl  m.e '« 

Keels  Movies  

No    MiUm    Iravclcd    3i,IS'> 

B.c.eri.  Tests  (S4  pi)  W)\' 

M  ;n  1 )  ly,  fi'irs  ^t  I  .xhibits  It 

Durini?    the   month    ')(>   .1  .iries   were 

.hsiontmuel  from  sellin,'  for  f  iilure  to 

roniply  wit'i  the  rc-ul.itions      <6d.iiries 

were  reinstated  before  the  month  was 

To  (I  ite  2^7, ')4t)  farm  inspections 
have  been   m  ide 


State  Milk  rro«h»rers'  Asho.  i -tion    Inc  : 
J    I  I,  Mknnf.tch.  Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 
A    K.  Mahvi  I..   raUx>t  Co  .  Md. 
1    V.  Otto.  Cumberland  Co.  Fa. 
C.  1  I.  Gross,  York  Co  ,  Pa 


C.  F.  Preston.  Cheater  Co..  Pa. 
F.  Sh ANGLE,  Mercer  Co..  N   J. 
R.  I    TussEY.  Blair  Co  .  Pa. 
F.  M.  Twining,  Huck.  Co..  Pa. 


i".  "W.  Blf.iler,  Uhigh  Co  .  Pa 
Local  Units  in  Director.'  respective  territorie. 


Pa 
,  Pa 


Bennktch.  J    1 1 

Campl>ellstown. 

Lebanon  C'o., 
I'jtst  I  lanover, 

Lebanon  Co 
lontana, 

Lefjanon  Co..  Pa. 
I  retlcricksburg-Jonestown, 

l.ebanon  Co  .  Pa. 
Lickdale, 

Lebanon  Co..  Pu 
Mill  Creek. 

I^banon  Co..  Pa 
Mt    Zion. 

L^l>anon  Co.,  Pa. 
Myerstown. 

lx:banon  Co  ,  Pa. 
North  Annville  Palmyra. 

I^banon  Co  ,  Pa. 
.Schaefferstown-lona, 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 

Marvii..  a    K. 
(Cordova, 

Tallwt  Co  .  Md 
F..aston  McDaniel. 

rallx>t  Co  ,  Md 
Preston, 

Caroline  Co..  Md. 

Orro.  I.  V. 
Barnitz. 

C'uml)crland  Co  .  Pa. 
Boiling  Springs, 

Cumlierland  Co..  Pa. 
Brandtsville  Dillsburg, 

Cuml>erland  Co  .  Pa. 
Carlisle. 

Cuml>erland  Co  .  Pa. 
I  )iincannon. 

Perry  Co  .  Pa. 
Ickesbiirg. 

Perry  Co  .  Pa. 
Lees  (  ross  Koa<ls. 

Cuml>erland  Co..  Pa. 
I  .in^leslown, 

Dauphin  Co  .  Pa. 
I  .onKsdorf. 

('umlM-rlan<l  Co  ,  Pa. 
I  .oysville-Bl.iin. 

Perry  Co  .  I*a. 
Lykens  Valley. 

Dauphin  Co  .  Pa. 
Mechanicsfjurg. 

Cumlierland  Co  .  Pa. 
Millville, 

C'olumbia  Co..  Pa. 
Newville. 

Ciiml)erlan«l  Co  .  Pa. 
Sliippensburg. 

Cuml)erland  Co..  Pa. 

Gross.  C.  1  I. 
Airville. 

York  Co.  Pa. 
fiarlow. 

Ad.inis  Co  , 
Bi^lerville, 

Adams  Co. 
Bonneaiiville, 

Adams  Co. 
1  ).ividsl)uri». 

^ Ork  (  o 
Getlysbiir^, 

Adams  Co  .  Pa 
l\mii;sville. 

^ork  Co.  Pa. 
I  l.iiiiplon. 

Adams  Co.,  I'a. 
I  |. mover  ^  .ishville. 

York  (■o_.  Pa 
I  .lllleslown    Two    I  averns, 

All.iIllS  (  "o.,  P.t. 
New  ( )xford, 

Adams  (  o  ,  Pa. 
.SteWiirlslown. 

York  (  o.  Pa. 
1  ork  1  lellam. 

York  Co  , 
Phesion,  C    I' 
Cochranville. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Oxford. 

Chester  Co  ,  Pa 


Pa 
Pa 
Pa 
Pa. 


P 


J 


Quarryville. 

Lancaster  Co  .  Pa. 
Souther  Lancaster. 

Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 

SiIANGI-E.    I    KI.I>KRI<K 

Chesterfield. 

Burlington  Co..  N.  J. 
Cream  Kidge. 

Monmouth  Co..  N.  J. 
Everettstown. 

Munterton  Co..  N    J. 
I  larbourton. 

Mercer  Co..  N.  J. 
I  lopewell. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 
KingwooflUaptistown, 

1  lunterton  Co.,  N.J. 
Mt    Pleasant. 

I  lunterton  Co..  N.  J. 
Pennington-Lwing. 

Mercer  Co..  N.  J 
Ringoea. 

Hunterton  Co  .  N    . 
Sergeantsville-Stockton. 

I  lunterton  Co.,  N.  J 
Stewartsville, 

Warren  Co  ,  N.  J. 
West  Windsor. 

Mercer  Co.  N.  J 
Tussey.  R.  1. 
C  reason. 

Cambria  Co  .  Pa. 
Curryville. 

Blair  Co  ,  Pa 
I  lollidsysburg. 

Blair  Co  .  Pa. 
Port  .M.itiMa. 

Bla.r  (  o.  P» 
Sinking  Valley. 

Blair  Co.  Pa 
Williasmbiirg, 

Blair  Co  .  Pa 
Twining.  I".  M. 
Bursonville, 

Bii.kH(  o.  Pa. 
Chalfont, 

Bucks  Co  .  Pa. 
Doylestown. 

Bucks  Co  .  Pa. 
I  lagersville. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Ivyland, 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
New  I  lope    N  ■!<  bury, 

Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 
Newtown-Bristol. 

Bucks  (  o  ,  Pa. 
F^leasant  Valley. 

Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 
Plumstead  Dublin. 
Bucks  Co  .  Pa. 
Riegelsville. 

Bucks  (o.  Pa. 
Wycomlx;  liuckinghani, 

Bucks  ('o  ,  Pa. 
Quakertown, 

Bucks  Co  ,  I'a. 
Bleii-er.  I     W 
liarto. 

Berks  Co  ,  Pa 
I  Iccktown. 

Northampton  Co  .  Pa. 
I  leidelberg. 

I  .ehigli  Co  ,  I'a. 
Keinpton. 

IJerks  Co  .  Pa. 
Liinc|H>rl, 

LehiKh  Co.  Pa. 
Lynnville, 

Lehi«li  Co..  I'a. 
Kucksville, 

Lehigh  Co  ,  I'a. 
Saucon, 

N<irtliampton  Co  ,  Pa. 
Seipsville. 

Northampton  C'o  .  Pa 
Shoenersvillc-Northampton. 

Lehigh  Co..  Pa 
.Sinn- 

Lehigh  Co  .  Pa. 
Trexlertown, 

Lehitfh  Co  .  Pa 
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MILK     PRODl'CFRS    R  E  V  I  K  W 


Home  and  Commumty 


mOJLSi 


£Uzat>eth  lAcG.  Graham,  Bditoir 


October,  Uj  (Wober,  1933^ 


MILK     F'  R  O  I)  U  C  F  R  S     RJ^V  IF  W 


Pago  9 


Too    Little    Food 


The         co-ofyerativc         wovewcit         ro„nerts         will,         living         li  n  h  s         the         home         to         the  ,n,  t  ,  o  n  ^i 


"Live  ami  let  live!"  was  the  call 

of  the  Old 
The  roll  of  the  world  when  the 

world  was  cold  — 
The  cull  of  men  when  they  pull- 
ed apart — 
The  call  of  the  race  with  a  chill 

on  the  heart. 
But  "Live  and  help  live!"  is  the 

cry  of  the  -Vfti' 
The  cry  of  the  world  with  the 

Dream  shining  htrough 
The  cry  of  the  Brother  World 

rising  to  birth  - 
The   cry   of  the   Christ  for  a 

Comrade-like  earth. 

—  Kdwin  Makkiiam. 


Paying  More 

We're  going  to  be  hearing  a  good 
deal  for  a  while  of  the  type  of 
person  in  the  city  who  says  he  won't 
buy  this  or  that,  because  he  thinks 
that  any  increase  in  costs  to  the 
consumer  is  unfair.  But  its  good 
to  know  that  there  are  plenty  of 
fair-minded  individuals  who  look 
at  it  differently. 

"Costs?  ",  commented  a  commer- 
cial photographer,  just  the  other 
day,  sitting  in  his  rather  empty 
city  office.  "Of  course  they've 
got  to  go  up.  And  you  bet  its 
hard  on  jjeople  like  myself  who 
haven't  a  cent  more  business  today 
than  a  year  ago,  and  yet  have  to 
pay  more  for  the  bread  and  milk 
and  other  things  we  buy. 

"But.  I'll  tell  you,  1  look  upon 
this  NRA  as  a  new  Bill  of  Human 
Rights.  We're  trying  to  do  the 
biggest  thing  yet.  and  1  believe 
that  through  it  we're  going  to  get 
some  where.  For  the  first  time  the 
public  is  challenging  the  right  of 
any  man  or  group  of  men  to  make 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  people.  That's  why  I'm  not 
kicking.  I  say,  in  the  NRA  and 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
we've  got  a  new  Bill  of  Human 
Rights." 


^'Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

Raggedy-Ann  Hallowe'en  Salad 

Lettuce  leaf Skirt 

Potato  Salad Body 

Sweet  Pickles Arms 

Hard  Boiled  Egg  Head 

Mayonnaise Hair 

Pieces  of  red  and  green  peppers 
will  form  eyes,  nose  and  mouth. 
Mrs.  I.  Ralph  Zollers. 

Pottstown.  Penna. 


''What  Win   The  Country 

Community  Buy  With 

Better  Times?'' 

is  the  subject  for  consideration  at 

The  Women's  Own  Program 

INTKR-STATK   ANNUAL 
MKKTINC. 

Tuesdav  Morniiif?,  Nov.  21,  1935 

Morning  Speakers 

William  V.  Dennis.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Venia  M.  Kellar,  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent.  Maryland. 

A  Luncheon  Message 

Louise  L.  Pitman.  Brasstown  Folk  .School.  North  Carolina. 


What  We  Need  To  Do 

For  Our  Community* 

Mary  R.  Melvin,  Milford  Crossroads,  Delaware 

At  Milford  Cross  Roads  we  have  Several  years  ago  I  attended  a 
a  school  house,  and  for  16  weeks  a  recreation  school  and  had  a  wonder- 
year  we  have  an  Adult  Education  ful  time.  Now  if  we  could  only 
Class  and  a  P.  T.  A.  meeting  which  have  a  building  where,  when  our 
is  held  once  a  month.  Both  the  day's  work  was  done,  we  could  go 
P.  T.  A.  and  A.  E.  C.  are  well  and  ever  so  often  join  in  some  real 
attended.  Why  are  there  such  rural  good  time,  we  would  all  feel 
large  attendances?  more  like  work  the  next  day.     lliis 

In    the    first    place    we    need    a  building    could    also    be    used    for 

"Recreation    Center."        A     large  farmers  meetings,  corn  and  poultry 

building  in  which  we  may  all  join  shows  and  Four  H  Club  meetings, 

and  "play."  Any  kind  of  things  which  would 

In  the  days  of  our  forefathers  bring  about  good  naturcd  competi- 
they  had  husking  bees,  quilting  tion  and  cooperation,  and  our 
parties,  real  old  fashion  square  young  folks  could  have  real  whole- 
dances,  and  lots  of  social  liie.  Now  some  fun  right  at  home.  We  could 
all  we  have  to  take  the  place  of  this  also  have  a  chance  to  meet  our 
is  the  moving  pictures  and  very  neighbors  and  our  young  people 
few  of  them  are  any  good.  could  get  acquainted. 

•Prize  WinniiiR  I  elter  in  Recent  Contest 


Hannah  McK.  Lyons 


"I'nless  the  countryside  can] 
njler  to  young  men  and  womn 
some  satisfactory  food  for  sod 
lis  7cell  as  body,  it  will  fail  l« 
attract  or  hold  its  population, 
and  they  will  go  to  the  already 
overcrowded  towns.' ' 

'-  ( ii:i>K(.i.  krssKu., 


A  Rhode  Island  clergyman  cm 
mented  recently  in  a  sermon  upot 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  froi 
an  old  friend  a  few  days  previously 
In  his  letter  the  writer  had  writte 
mournfully  of  events  around  hii 
as  bearing  on  the  scriptural  vet« 
"The  end  of  all  things  cometli 
said  the  clergyman.  "He  had  \c 
better  have  taken  the  healtlii 
courageous  point  of  view,  of  ano- 
ther verse  which  reads.  '  Beholii 
all  things  are  made  new.'  It  il 
depends  on  the  way  you  look  at  it' 

"What  a  man  does  for  him«!: 
dies  with  him.  but  what  he  doe 
for  his  community  lives  long  aftr 
he  is  gone."     Theo.  Roosevelt 

Your  Shopping  Service 

Louise  E.  Drotleff 

1  Those  of  us  who  prefer  wask 
able  gloves  to  glazed  kid  willlx 
glad  to  spend  lOc  for  a  wire  glo« 
driver  which  enables  gloves  toon 
in  their  original  shape  rather  that 
"any  old  way." 

^  "Handy  Jiffy"  is  the  naiw 
^^  given  to  a  lOc  wire  beater  whic 
is  worked  with  a  quick  "up  anc 
down"  motion  to  whip  cream,  bcai 
eggs  or  mix  a  chocolate  milk  snakf 
1  almost  forget  to  say  that  it  was 
stainless. 

use  buttf 
the  flavor o! 
cucumbers  or  onions  while  in  th( 
refrigerator.  "No  7  aste  "  ^ 
round  enameled  box  containing ' 
preparation  which  will  absorb  aL 
odors  in  the  refrigerator.  It  occu 
pies  very  little  space  and  will  la* 
indefinitely.  Twenty  cents  i» '" 
price. 

Note:       These  urticles  will  he  sent  to  you" 

(the  ahove  prices,  plus  a  small  »'^*'f'.  .  \ 
poslaee  Oulers  will  Iw  uladly  forwarded  J?  I 
the  shops  where  they  may  be  purcliM"  I 
AiMress.  Home  ami  l'oinniiiiiil\  l)eparln«"'f 
Milk  Prolucers  Review.  219  North  Bn*" 
.Street.  Philailelphia.  Pa. 


-— — ^^^""^        Once   when    1 
,J^^^^        made  the  state- 
's^^B        ment 
mH^HK    i     rhilrlrcn    do    not 

Klike  butter",  the 
mother  of  a  live- 
I  y  group  of 
young  folks 
•'—  gasped    saying. 

Where  do  you  find  such  children^ 
H^ydo  not  live  in  our  parts." 
So    now     1     am     thinking     that 
.hen  I  say.  "too  little  food"  there 
#ill  be  just  as  many   mothers   who 
J  say    "Where  and  when?     Not 
jowith  us." 
Yet  the    Pennsylvania    Medical 
jociety   has    told    us   our   children 
irt  underweight  in  large  numbers; 
jrt  malnourished.      Those  who  are 
working  with  large  groups  of  child- 
ttntcll  us  this  condition  is  on  the 
iDcrease,    and    presents    figures    to 
prove   the    statement.        May    we 
study  this  problem   together  after 
tbe  children  are  all  tucked  in  bed 
md  you  are  back  in  your  cozy  liv- 
ing room? 
Too  little    food!       Not    because 
there  is  not  enough  food,  but  per- 
laps  because  there  is  not  enough 
ume?    The  child  oversleeps,   then 
hurries  through  breakfast   that  he 
be  not  late  for  school;  or  that  he  be 
in  time  for   the  school   bus.       The 
whistle  of  his  playmate  down  the 
load  18  heard;  the  signal  to  "come 
on,  let's   go    to   school    together". 
and  away    he    hurries    with     two 
mouthfuls  of  breakfast  eaten. 

The  result :  an  insufficient  amount 
o(  food;  poor  mastication;  and 
a  nerve  strain  that  means  the 
food  eaten  will  not  be  assimilated. 
So  before  the  noon  hour  he  is  very 
tired,  restless,  listless,  dull  and  in- 
attentive. Needless  to  tell  you  this 
loon  affects  the  quality  of  work 
done  as  well  as  the  health  of  the 
child. 

Even  though  children  need  plen- 
ty of  sleep,  better  wake  them  fif- 
teen minutes  earlier  so  that  there 
n  time  to  eat  a  breakfast  slowly 
and  make  up  that  sleep  by  going 


time  (even  though  children  are  not 
required  to  stay  as  long  as  adults) 
the  child  will  often  eat  more,  and 
eat  more  slowly. 

It  is  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  feel 
ihat  food  habits  play  so  important 
a  \YA\\.  in  our  children's  progre.ss  at 
school.      The  Doubting    Thomas  in 
the  form  of  a  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation has  tried  an  experiment  to 
learn  whether  any  different  results 
were    obtained    by    right    feeding. 
Three    thousand    mothers   co-oper- 
ated with  the  result  that  the  usual 
number  of  failures  was  reduced  by 
an   enormous   number.       I  he    rules 
that  brought  about  this  remarkable 
result  were  very  simple  but  scienti- 
fic.      The   whole   diet   was   planned 
and   was  composed  of   green   vege- 
tables,   milk,    fruit,    a    little    meat, 
hard    bread,     with    a     hot     cooked 
cereal     for     breakfast     and     often 


Gardening  In  a  Gold-Fish  Bowl! 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Norbury,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

/),„,./,'„,/,  Tuesday.      iIk-    llowr    pot    has    color    and    is 

ihis   ,1   a    busy    season    .or    llu-      l.l.u,).      Over   ,l„s   1    sca.u-rcd   a 
coun.ry   Lous.-.,.,,  as  n.y   rows  o,      «ood  l-<l  „l  or  n,orc  o    charcoa 


supper. 

There  is  no  greater  incentive  to 
spur  children  to  greater  and  right 
effort  than  school  approval.  1  lapF)y 
may  that  community  be.  who 
knowing  the  foods  that  supply 
body  needs  has  the  school  approval 
to  give  an  added  incentive  for  their 
use;  thus  may  good  food  habits  in 
eating  be  easily  formed,  never  to 
be  broken. 


canned  tomatoes.  a|)ple  sauce  and 
tl.f  like  testify.  I  am  somewhat 
sated  with  sight  of  material  foods, 
so  having  seen  the  children  safely 
off  to  school,  set  my  house  m  order 
and  started  preparations  for  dinner 
for  the  man  of  the  house.  I  am 
about  to  take  time  out  to  seek  food 
for  the  spirit. 

1    noticed   several   days  ago   the 
katydids  were  nearly  big  enough  to 
sing  so  it  is  high  time  to  start  my 
terrarium.     I  remembered  how  you 
admired    the   one    1    had   last    year 
and    your   saying   how   you   should 
like  to  make  one.    It  is  surprisingly 
easy  to  do.     Mine  grew  all  winter 
and     provided     us    with    a    lovely 
touch  of  summer  through  the  cold 
bleak  months.    It  is  marvelous  how 
the  many  little  plants,   practically 
all    common    ones,    artistically    ar- 
ranged   in    a    glass    container,    will 
thrive  and  develop  into  a  beautiful 
miniature  summer  landscape. 

Last  Sunday    I   cleaned  out   my 


broken  up  fairly  small,  the  remains 
of  a  brush-fire.  This  charcoal  will 
keep  the  whole  soii  sweei.  Ncxi.  I 
mixed,  in  nearly  equal  parts,  sand, 
rich  loam  and  top  soil,  which  mix- 
ture seems  to  make  a  light,  loose 
soil,  easy  for  root  growth.  The 
amount  used  depends  upon  the  size 


A  Garden  Which   Need,  to  Be 
Watered  Only  Twice  a  Year! 

of   the  terrarium.       In  mine   1    put 
about  three  or  four  inches. 

If  you  have  no  globe  nor  any- 
thing similar  on  hand  to  use  for 
the  terrarium.  four     pieces  of  glass 


aquairum.     For  the  cover  1   had  a 
piece  of  glass  cut  about  a  quarter 

of   an   inch  larger  than  the  globes 

"^  OF)ening.    On  the  inside  of  this  glass 

rr         .  r  M        »:,./irc*       top   '    ^^"^^^  *°"'''  °^   ^^"^  childrens 

lopiCS       rOr      meeiingS         ^^odeling    wax    in    three    places    to 

keep  the  glass  from  slipping  off  the 


i^aaL   .^vjn<-.s«^     •    -        me  lerrariuiii.  luui     ^.^^^^  — .  o 

large  fish  globe,  whose  former  in-      ^^^    ^^    ^^p^j    together,    painted 
habitants     now     occupy     a     larger  -  i       .      _    _    — 


3     No    one    likes    to 
that  has  taken  on  tl 


to  bed  icarilier  in  the  evening. 

Too  ittle  food!  Often  it  is  not 
study  but  play  that  prevents  a 
thild  from  eating  his  full  meal. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which 
the  child  is  so  absorbed  in  his  play 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  disturb- 
ed and  has  no  desire  for  food.  So, 
*hcn  forced  to  come  to  the  table 
tie  bolts  his  food  and  rushes  out  to 
play  again,  having  eaten  little. 

Too  hasty  eating  is  a  common 
American  fault  which  is  laying  the 
foundation  for  many  woes  along 
'ligestivc  lines.  If  sam-  inter- 
«ting.  happy  plan  could  be  made 
■^y  parents  where  every  one  re- 
"lains  at  the  table  a  given  length  of 


Elizabeth  B.  Herring 

One  woman  said  of  an  organiza- 
tion  to  which   she  belonged.   "We 
just  do  a  dab  of  th  s.  and  a  dab  of 
that,    and    we    don't    seem    to    get 
anywhere."    Where  this  happens  it 
is   usually   because   those   who   are 
planning    the     meetings    think    of 
them  as  being  only   for  entertain- 
ment.   The  real  basis  of  a  success- 
ful program  is  the  finding  of  some- 
thing which  the  members  wish   to 
accomplish,  and  the  going  at  it. 
Bringing  up  children  well. 
Learning  to  dress  well. 
Improving  the  schools. 
Understandingfamily  relationships. 

Knowing  how  to  make  something 

beautiful. 
Understanding  music. 
Helping  to  build  a  peaceful  world 

and  abolish  war. 
Knowing  how  to  vote  wisely. 
Understanding   the    problems   con- 
nected with   the  ways  in   which 
the  community  earns  its  living. 
Improving     relationships     between 

races. 
Beautifying  homes. 
Thinking  out  religious  questions. 
Having  companionship. 
Thinking  out  questions  of  conduct 

where  standards  have  changed. 
Having  a  good  time. 

•From   "A  Program    Book  for  Women's 
(jroups. 


over  the  taping  and  set  on  a  rec- 
tangular metal  tray  or  wood,  well 
painted  so  it  will  not  warp.  In 
that  case  you  can  make  the  glass 
container  the  size  to  fit  the  place 
where  you  wish  to  keep  it.  It 
should  be  placed  in  a  north  or  a 
west  light  as  too  much  sun  is  not 
so  good  for  the  growing  things 
within.      1   am  now  about   to  start 


bowl. 

To   provide   proper   drainage,   in      ^,^,,,„       .   „ „..    _ 

the  bottom  of  the  globe  1  have  put      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^|  ^\^^  plants 

a  liberal  layer  of  pieces  of  broken  Affectionately. 

flower  pots  (stones  would  do.  but  Gladys 


AS  BIRDS  GO  SOUTH 


WHAT  is  this  mysterious  in- 
stinct in  birds  which,  with 
the  coming  of  each  autumn  sets 
their  small  wings  in  motion  to  car- 
ry them  often  thousands  of  miles 
southward?    No  one  can  answer! 

This  instinct  carries  the  Ameri- 
can golden  plover  south  by  the 
Atlantic   route,   while   their  young 


travel    across    our    western    plains 

two   thousand    miles   down    to   the 

Argentine,    where    parents    and 

young  are  again  united! 

The  wings  of  birds  are  peculiarly 

adapted    to    their    life    in    the    air. 

being    made    of    a    light    material. 

constructed  like  an  open  cylinder. 

Tiny  air  passages  connected  with 

the  lungs  pass  into  many  of  these. 

Tiny  bones  are  delicately    webbed 

with  each  other. 

This  delicate  construction  com- 
bines lightness  with  strength  and 
gives  the  speed  possible  to  the 
swifts  for  example,  some  of  whom 
attain  a  rate  of  flight  of  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  an  hour.  Mi- 
grating cranes  have  been  sighted 
at  an  altitude  of  fifteen  thousand 
feet. 

Fall  takes  the  birds,  spring  re- 
turns them.  But  the  mystery  of 
migration,  the  impulse  that  sends 
them  and  returns  them,  remains 
unsolved. 
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MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


THE  OCTOBER  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  was  called  to  order  at 
12:45  P.  M.  on  October  6th.  by 
President  H.  D.  Allebach  with  all 
directors  present  except  Book,  Brin- 
ton.  James.  Mendenhall  and  Pres- 
ton. 

Mr.  ZoUers  announced  that  prox- 
ies for  annual  meeting  were  ready 
for  distribution.  A  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  use  of  proxies  follow- 
ed with  Mr.  Taylor,  counsel  for 
the  Inter-State,  answering  legal 
questions. 

Proxy  Report 

Mr.  Taylor  urged  each  member 
to  fill  in  two  names  so  if  one  were 
not  present  the  other  could  vote 
his  proxy  but  stated  that  should 
the  two  named  on  the  proxy  dis- 
agree that  proxy  would  not  be 
counted  because  the  votes  would 
cancel.  Proxies  must  bear  three 
different  names,  that  is.  the  mem- 
ber's name  who  signs  it,  the  wit- 
ness' name,  and  the  proxy's  name 
(or  names).  Mr.  Taylor  also  em- 
phasized that  the  witness  must 
witness  the  member's  signature 
but  if  agreeable  to  the  member  the 
name  of  the  proxy  and  alternate 
could  be  filled  in  later. 

Mr.  ZoUers  and  Mr.  Taylor  both 
urged  that  these  proxies  be  sent  to 
the  office  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  to  facilitate  checking  and 
verifying.  Stock  can  not  be  voted 
which  is  transferred  after  October 

31. 

It  was  recommended  that  the 
President  appoint  in  advance  three 
persons  to  act  as  election  judges 
and  that  one  of  these  be  a  member 
who  is  opposed  to  the  present 
administration. 

Field  Work  Crowded 

A  report  of  the  Field  and  Test 
Department  was  given  by  Mr.  F. 
M.  Twining,  who  stated  that  the 
work  on  Grade  "A"  milk  has  been 
taking  a  very  large  part  of  the  field- 
men's  time,  but  all  testing  has  been 
kept  well  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Twining  called  attention  to 
two  cases,  one  in  Pennsylvania  and 
one  in  Delaware  in  which  the  check 
tests  varied  consistently  slightly 
higher  than  the  regular  tests  of  the 
plant.  These  were  both  straighten- 
ed out  one  of  them  after  consider- 
able difficulty.  One  case  amounted 
to  about  $13  a  month  and  the 
other  to  $96  a  month  for  the  mem- 
bers. 

A  reduction  was  obtained  of 
346,199  pounds  of  returned  milk 
as  compared  to  May,  June,  July, 
August  and  September  a  year  ago. 
This  was  about  3462  cans. 

Considerable  di.scussion  followed 
a  report  about  the  need  under 
certain  conditions  for  stirring  llie 
milk  before  dumping  in  the  weigh 
tank.       It    was    urged    that    in    tlie 


Mr.  Cook  moved,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Donovan,  and  passed,  that 
the  information  Mr.  Taylor  had 
in  mind  for  letters  be  published  in 
the  Review  and  copies  sent  to  all 
Directors  and  fieldmen.  Mr.  Jami- 
instance  where  there  has  been  the  Mr.    Sarig    reported    that    many      gon     called     attention     to    weekly 


Directors  Hold  Regular  Meeting 
On  October  6-7 

Discuss  Trade  Problems,  Market  Conditions 
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most  irouDie  every  ciiuii  uc  mauv 
thru  health  departments  and  other- 
wise to  get  a  satisfactory  settlement 
at  once. 

Mr.  Taylor  reported  that  infor- 
mation has  come  to  him  from 
different  sources  outside  Philadel- 
phia that  the  newspaper  reports 
about  the  recent  hearing  have 
caused  a  lot  of  misunderstanding 
about  the  Inter-State.  It  was  his 
impression  that  many  read  only 
the  headlines  or  a  paragraph  or  two 
and  thus  got  a  badly  biased  im- 
pression in  most  cases.  He  urged 
a  series  of  letters,  two  to  four,  to 
members  setting  forth  the  facts 
of  the  Philadelphia  situation  and 
the  true  picture  of  the  work  of  the 
Inter-State. 

New  Brief  Filed 

Mr.  Taylor  spoke  on  the  brief 
filed  in  Washington  and  the  atti- 
tude toward  the  store  differential,  a 
point  which  apfjears  to  him  as 
necessary  and  of  the  advantage  of 
having  chain  stores  buy  thru  the 
Inter-State.  Mr.  Willits  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  would 
be  assurance  of  the  chain  stores 
continuing  to  buy  thru  the  Inter- 
State  after  the  A.  A.  A.  should  be 
set  aside. 

A  brief  was  filed  at  the  recent 
state  hearing  by  Mr.  Taylor  on 
which  he  reported,  adding  that  we 
asked  for  the  full  power  of  the  state 
back  of  us  in  obtaining  certain 
remedial  features. 
General  discussion  was  held 
about  the  proper  size  of  the  milk 
shed  and  potential  producing  ca- 
pacity of  different  parts  of  it. 

Mr.  Marvel  moved,  Mr.  Tussey 
seconded,  that  the  basic  adjust- 
ment committee  meet  and  develop 
plans  for  conducting  work.  At 
Mr.  Otto's  suggestion  it  was  in- 
cluded that  the  committee  meet 
during  the  director's  meeting.  Mo- 
tion passed.    (See  page  1 1 .) 

After  a  short  recess  Mr.  Cohee 
reported  on  Dairy  Council  activi- 
ties and  the  work  of  adjusting 
relative  amounts  of  Class  I  and 
surplus  among  dealers.  I  he  ques- 
tion of  irresponsible  dealers  was 
discussed  as  to  its  effect  of  chang- 
ing dealers  to  which  producers  may 
ship. 

Secondary  Markets 
Mr.  Welty  opened  the  October  7 
session  with  a  report  on  secondary 
markets  and  how  Ijest  to  handle 
them  in  fairness  both  to  producers 
supplying  the  local  and  the  Piiila- 
delphia  markets.  As  no  satisfactory 
decision  was  reached  work  was 
continued. 


Valley  had  been  urged  to  turn  in 
their  certificates  but  that  in  many 
cases  they  are  holding  them.  This 
agitation  is  coming  from  outside. 
He  also  urged  prompt  action  to- 
ward one  distributor  who  is  not 
complying  with  the  agreement  as 
that  man's  action  was  making 
restive  others  who  are  now  com  - 
plying. 

A  need  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Marvel  for  informing  Inter-State 
members  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
Dairy  Council  and  the  differences 
in  its  work  as  compared  to  the 
Inter-State.  It  was  brought  out 
that  many  farmers  believe  the 
Dairy  Council  shuts  them  off  for 
not  meeting  sanitary  requirements 
but  this  is  always  done  by  the 
dealer  after  being  informed  of 
conditions  by  the  Dairy  Council, 
also  that  the  dealers  oftentimes 
word  their  letters  so  as  to  shift 
responsibility.  The  Dairy  Council 
and  the  Inter-State  are  confused  in 
the  minds  of  many  members  as 
well  as  non-members. 

Mr.  Allebach  introduced  Mr. 
Philip  Price,  of  West  Chester,  who 
was  elected  Director  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  Mr.  Brinton.  Mr. 
Price  had  been  nominated  at  a 
local  meeting  in  Chester  County. 

Annual  Meeting  Plans 

Mr.  Shangle  announced  some  de- 
tails of  the  Annual  Meeting,  stating 
that  T.  B.  Symons  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  would  be  the 
banquet  speaker  and  that  Professor 
F.  P.  Weaver  of  State  College  had 
tentatively  accepted  a  place  on  the 
afternoon  program.  Among  the 
si>eakers  for  the  Women's  meeting 
will  be  Mr.  William  V.  Dennis,  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
Miss  Venia  M.  Kellar.  State  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  Maryland. 

Tours  to  milk  plants  will  be 
arranged  for  Wednesday  morning 
as  in  past  years. 

A  brief  summary  of  contacts 
with  the  New  Jersey  Milk  Control 
Board  was  given  by  Mr.  Shangle 
from  which  it  is  expected  complete 
accord  will  soon  be  obtained. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  that  a  public  stenographer 
again  be  employed  to  report  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

A  report  of  conditions  he  found 
in  Central  Pennsylvania  was  made 
by  Mr.  Gross  who  slated  that 
shippers  to  Philadelphia  are  the 
favored  dairymen  in  that  section, 
getting  better  prices,  more  satis- 
factory basics,  .and  surer  pay 
compared  to  other  markets. 


••*'••"      .^.^.--.-- — .  ~      *.v.,     wcillff 

sent  to  200  papers  in  Inter-State 
territory.  These  will  hereafter  go 
to  Directors  and  Fieldmen  also. 

The  directors  agreed  on  the  ad- 
visability of  directors  going  into 
different  territories  to  attend  meet- 
ings of  locals.  Mr.  ZoUers  called 
attention  to  fact  that  we  have 
record  of  only  one  officer  or  no 
officer  at  all  in  several  locals.  Mr. 
Marvel  suggested  that  fieldmen  in 
those  territories  give  such  locals 
their  attention. 


Increase  Class  I 

Mr.  Allebach  reported  on  market 
conditions  and  that  Class  1  pay- 
ments for  October  would  be  on  8) 
fjercent  of  established  basic,  an 
increase  of  2  percent  over  Septem- 
ber, and  that  Class  II  price  will 
apply  to  I  3  percent  of  established 
basic,  a  total  of  98  percent  for  the 
two  classes. 

After  reports  by  fieldmen  about 
difficulties  met  in  getting  reports 
from  small  firms  in  secondary 
markets,  Mr.  Cook  moved,  second- 
ed by  Mr.  Book,  that  the  reporting 
committee  get  a  ruling  that  dealers 
in  these  smaller  markets  who  make 
reports  pay  on  Philadelphia  figures 
and  non-reporting  dealers  pay  100 
percent  Class  I  prices  until  such 
time  as  reasonably  complete  figures 
can  be  obtained  for  those  markets. 
Motion  passed. 

Changes  in  the  milk  marketing 
agreement  urged  in  the  brief  filed 
at  Washington  on  October  4  were 
read  by  Mr.  Allebach  and  discuss- 
ed. 

Adjusting  Basics 
The  basic  adjustment  committee 
thru  Mr.  Otto,  reported  a  plan 
whereby  1934  basics  be  figured  on 
the  average  monthly  production 
for  1933.  After  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion the  report  failed  of  adopt- 
ion. It  was  then  moved  by  M' 
Keith  that  the  mc-mbers  be  polled 
by  postcard  to  determine  Inter- 
State  sentiment  on  this  point 
Seconded  by  Mr.  Andrews,  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Welty  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Keith  tliat  the 
poll  be  made  thru  the  'Review.' 
Amendment  and  motion  both  paw- 
ed.   (See  page  3.) 

Following  a  motion  duly  passed 
Mr.  Allebach  appoint. -d  a  commit-. 
tee  of  Messrs.  Shangle.  Marvel 
Cohee  and  Zollers.  ix-officio.  to 
which  Mr.  Twining  added  Mess« 
Kinsey  and  Cowan,  to  prepare  a 
report  of  accomplisliincnts  an 
work  of  the  Inter-State  for  use  "' 
all  directors  and  fieldmen. 
Meeting  adjourned. 


Wisconsin  Prices 

The  average  milk  price  received 
^  Wisconsin  dairymen  during 
ijgust  was  $1.04  per  hundred 
Ininds.  according  to  a  preliminary 

ft  by  the  crop   reporting   ser- 

The  price  of  milk   used   for 

1,    averaged     $.98,     $.96     for 

^jj,  $1.15  for  condensaries.  and 

51  for  market  milk  while  butter- 
',1  averaged  $.2  5  a  pound.  This 
'trage  price  was  $.20  a  hundred 
'^kerthanin  August  1932. 
These  prices  should  interest  mem- 
XII  of  the  Inter-State  because 
Jaconsin  produces  one-tenth  of  all 
,J produced  in  this  country  and 
atrtlore  is  an  important  factor  in 
venation's  dairy  situation.  lur- 
itrmore.  Wisconsin  is  making  a 
jiermincd  effort  not  only  to  hold 

I  to  expand    her    Pennsylvania 
«m  market. 


fended  and  justified  the  position  of 
the  Inter-State. 

Letters  from  Louis  P.  Satter- 
thwaite  and  Howard  Cliffe  were 
read  to  the  directors  and  upon 
motion  it  was  voted  to  thank  these 
individuals  for  their  sincere  interest 
in  the  association. 

/\  report  rroni  ivir.  v  ux  anu  i»«r. 
Willits  of  the  Milk  Reijorling 
Division  was  heard  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  report  the  board  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  certain 
changes  in  Class  I  and  Class  II 
percentages  for  September.  I  hese 
changes  were  inserted  in  the  Sej)t- 
cmber  "Review  "  just  before  going 
to  press. 


Erectors  Hold 

Special  Meeting 

\  special  meeting  of  the  hoard 
Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
•oducers'  Association  was  held  on 
-jtember  12.  during  the  Federal 
anng  and  concluded  on  Septem- 
r  14th  and  13th  following  the 
npletion  of  the  hearing. 
Mr.  Allebach  reported  on  the 
:™cal  condition  of  Mr.  Willits. 
It  president  of  the  Inter-State 
.dnow  a  director.    A  telegram  to 

•  Willits  was  authorized,  ex- 
mng  the  Board's  sincere  wish 
rhis  speedy  recovery. 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  counsel  for 
f Inter-State,  discussed  the  work 

*  organization  should  do  in 
ference  to  the  Marketing  Agree- 
■ffll  and  in  keeping  producers 
Mti  as  to  general  market  condi- 
mand  work  of  the  organization. 
Mr.  Welty  reported  on  the  work 

^!iis  committee  with  reference  to 
^Lehigh  Valley  organization.  It 
"u voted  to  continue  the  work  of 
■  11  committee. 

Tlie  Board    voted    to    hold    an 
^tober  meeting. 

(jeneral  discussion  was  held  on 
'(subject  of  whether  territory  to 
<  represented  by  directors  should 
>  divided  into  definite  districts 
-iii  whether  this  would  serve  the 
■"rests  of  the  members  to  their 
pater  satisfaction. 
^  vote  of  appreciation  was  ex- 
uded to  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
^^  for  their  able  and  scholarly 
''dentation  of  the  Inter-State's 
^  before  the  representatives  of 

*  Department  of  Agriculture  at 

*  recent  hearing  on  the  Phila- 
■^Pliia  Milk  Marketing  Agree- 
3«nt. 


October  Milk  Prices 

3.5%  Test 
Under  agreement  between  the 
sales  committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed,  and  as  provided 
under  the  terms  of  the  marketing 
agreement  approved  by  Secretary 
Wallace,  prices  to  be  paid  produc- 
ers for  milk  during  October,  1933, 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  4c  per 
hundred  pounds  in  accordance 
with  this  marketing  agreement, 
are   noted   below: 

The  price  of  Class  I  milk,  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  during  October,  1933, 
and  until  further  advised,  will  be 
$2.60  per  hundred  pounds  or  5.6 
cents  per  quart.  This  price  is 
effective  for  any  amount  up  to  85 
percent  of  your  established  basic 
quantity. 

Production  over  85  percent  and 
up  to  98  percent  of  your  established 
basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  at  Class  II  or 
cream  price.  The  price  of  Class  I 
milk  delivered  at  receiving  stations 
in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  3.5  per  cent 
fat,  will  be  $2.15  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differen- 
tials and  variations  at  other  mile- 
age points. 

PRICEJOF^ILK  FOR  CRF.AM_ 
~  The  cream  price  for  October  is 
based  on  the  average  price  of  92 
score  New  York  butter,  plus  5  cents 
per  pound  and  this  amount  mul- 
tiplied by  four,  plus  1  cent.  This 
will  be  the  price  of  4%  milk  for 
cream  purposes  at  all  receiving 
station  points.  The  F.  O.  B.  Phila- 
delphia cream  price  will  be  29  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  higher  than 
the  receiving  station  cream  price. 
The  4%  price  less  20c  will  be  the 
3.5"*^  price. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
October,  1933,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter  at  New 
York  multiplied  by  four,  plus  one 
cent.  This  determines  the  price 
for  4%  milk.  The  4%  price  less 
20c  will  be  the  3.5^b  price. 


in  dairy  farming  offered  each  year 
by  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Rutgers  University 
will  open  on  Monday.  November 
6tl).  I  "urther  information  on  cither 
of  these  courses  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Professor  llelyar  at 
the    College    of    Agriculture.    New 

n.... :.-!.    M     I 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry, 
announces  the  usual  winter  short 
courses  in  dairy  manufacturing  as 
follow.s: 
I.       Two    Weeks    Course     Testing    Dairy 

Products    and     the    Manufacture    of 

Mutter     and     Cheese      January     8-20. 

I9J4 
2       Two  Weeks  Course      Ice  Cream  Mak- 

ini?     January  22  to  February   3.  1^54 
V      Two     Weeks    Course      Market     Milk 

and     Milk    Control      I  ebruary     ^-17. 

1934 
These  courses  are  intensive  in 
nature,  the  student  being  in  class  or 
laboratory  about  eight  hours  a  day. 
They  are  open  to  anyone  who  de- 
sires to  take  them.  Any  one.  two 
or  all  of  the  courses  may  be  sched- 
uled as  the  student  desires. 

Further  information  concerning 
these  courses  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  F.  J.  Doan.  Dairy  De- 
partment, the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  State  College.  Pa.,  and 
requesting  the  Dairy  .Manufactur- 
ing Short  Course  Bulletin. 


Clip  and  Mail 

Without  delay  the 

coupon 

found  on  page  3 


was    moved    by    Mr.     Cook 
'"''  seconded    by    Mr.    Otto    that 

*  fepresentativcs  and  officers  of 

*  'nter-State   who   appeared    at 

*  hearing   be  complimented    for 
**Mennanner  in  which  they  de- 


Open  Dairy  Courses 

at  Two  Colleges 

Dairy  Manufactures  will  be 
taught  in  a  12-weeks  short  course 
to  be  offered  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  Rutgers  University, 
beginning  Monday.  November  6. 
Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar,  director  of  short 
courses,  described  the  course  as  one 
"particularly  planned  for  students 
desiring  practical  training  in  the 
handling  of  market  milk  and  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  products,  es- 
pecially ice  cream. 

Professor  I  lelyar  also  announced 
that  the  twelve  weeks  short  course 


Stealing  Farm  Property 

Carries  Heavy  Penalty 

Stealing  farm  property  is  a 
serious  offense  in  Pennsylvania, 
carrying  a  maximum  fine  of  $')00 
and  a  jail  sentence  of  thiee  years, 
says  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

"The  laws  are  clear  and  specific 
in  dealing  with  this  type  of  law- 
lessness and  all  farmers  should 
report  cases  of  marauding  to  the 
proper  local  or  State  police  officials 
immediately."  Department  officials 
advise. 

The  1923  General  Assembly  pass- 
ed the  Farm  Stealing  Act  which 
provides: 

"That  if  any  person  not  being 
the  present  owner  thereof  shall  wil- 
fully and  unlawfully  steal,  take, 
or  carry  away  or  be  engaged  in 
stealing,  taking,  or  carrying  away 
any  kind  of  property  whatsoever 
growing  or  being  on  the  land  of 
another,  every  such  person  so 
offending  shall  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  guilty  of  larceny  and  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  dollars  ($300) 
and  to  undergo  imprisonment  by 
se|)arate  or  solitary  confinement 
at  labor  not  exceeding  three  years." 


Basic  Adjustments 

The  hitsic-surplus  ndjust- 
mcul  (oiiDuittce  which  wis  nn- 
noiinrcd  in  the  Sef>tnnher  issue 
of  the  "Kei'ie'iO"  is  ready  to 
sliirt  work.  It  iisks  thai  those 
members  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk-  I'rnducers  Assoriatton 
-iVho  feel  that  they  have  a  just 
reason  to  have  their  basics  ad- 
justed -write  to  that  committee, 
making  that  request. 

In  this  letter  the  producer  is 
requested  to  state  fully  all  facts 
which  he  feels  will  help  prove 
the  justice  of  his  claim.  The 
committee  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  on  October  20  to  con- 
sitter  requests  for  luljustments. 

Write  to  Basic  .Adjustment 
Committee,  I  nter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  2W  .V. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Check  Test  Brings 

Members  More  Money 

Sixty     eight     producers    sending 
milk  to  one  receiving  station  have 
reason  to  be  glad  that  they  belong 
to   the    Inter-State.      Their  checks 
for  July  milk  were  larger  by  $41  5.72 
than  if  they  had  not  been  members. 
The  regular  tester  at   this  plant 
was    sick    so    the    plant    manager 
engaged   a   substitute.      When    the 
Inter-State  fieldman  made  his  regu- 
lar check-up  he  found  errors  in  the 
testing    that    ranged    from    a    half- 
point     to    seven     points.        1  hese 
mistakes  were  madeon  the  tests  of 
68  of  the  123  Inter-State  members 
selling  milk  at   that  plant.     There 
are  171  shippers,  the  remaining  48 
not   receiving   this  service  as   they 
contribute  nothing  toward  its  cost. 
The   manager  of   this  plant   was 
not  aware  of  the  mistakes  until  the 
Inter-State    fieldman    showed    him 
the  results  of  the  tests.   He  prompt- 
ly corrected  his  records  and  issued 
checks  on  the  basis  of  the  correct 
tests.  68  of   them   being  larger  by 
amounts     ranging     from     $.47     to 
$18.60  and  averaging  $6.12. 

F.  M.  Twining,  in  charge  of  the 
Field  and  Test  Department  of  the 
Inter-State,  declares  that   most  of 
those   68   producers  do  not    know 
even  yet  that  their  July  checks  con- 
tained   this    money    which    would 
have  been  lost   but  for   the  check- 
test.       It    might    have    worked    an 
unjust  hardship  to  have  broadcast 
this  incident  since  it  was  clearly  an 
unintentional  mistake  as  shown  by 
the   managers   implicit   confidence 
in  the  fieldman's  work.      1  his  was 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  itself,  said 
Mr.  Twining,  but  is  typical  of  the 
wide  variety  of  services  performed 
by  Inter-State  fieldmen  which  mean 
actual    cash    to    members    of    the 
Association. 
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ILK     PROD  U  CEji  S^^  VIEW 


October,  IK- 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 

-OF  THE  - 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  21  and  22,  1933 

At  the  Broadwood  Hotel 
Broad  and  Wood  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  NOV.  2Ut,  at  10.00  A.  M. 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Stockholders  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association.  Inc.  will  meet  at  the  Br„.d. 
wood  Ho  el  Broad  and  Woo^  Streets.  Philadelph.a.  Penna..  Tuesday  mornin..  November  21s..  1933^  at  10:00  A.  M..  lor  the  purpo.,,1 
filfo,  vacancies  .n  the  Board  ol  Directors.  Hearing  Report,  of  Officers  and  lor  the  tr.nsaCon  of  '^■^^'^^^l^lll^-^l^^Z''^'' ' 

I.   RALPH  ZOLLERS.  Secretary 


Ortober.  l''^-^ 


M  I  IK     l»IM)I)UCKHS     Ul    V   I  KW 


Page  l"^ 


gk  Market  Conditions  and 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


Detroit,  Michigan 

August  pr.ce  for  i.^    percenl  trst 


PROGRAM. 


10:00  A.  M.— Election  of  Directors. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Auditor, 
Report  of  Field  and  Test  Department. 


2:00  P.M. 


President's  Annual  Address. 
Discussion  of  Market  Conditions. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Dairy  Council. 
Address  by  F.    P.    Weaver.    Professor  of 
Economics  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


WOMEN'S  OWN  PROGRAM  AND  LUNCHEON 

Tuesday.  November  21st 

(FOR  DETAILS  SEE  PAGE  8) 


ANNUAL    BANQUET 

Broadwood  Hotel 

NOVEMBER  21st.  1933.  at  6:00  P.  M. 

17th  Anniversary  Program  Special  Entertainment 

T.   B.    SYMONS,   Banquet   Speaker 
BANQUET  TICKETS,  $1.50 


WEDNESDAY,   NOV.  22nd,   1933 


8. 00 'A.  M.  -Visits  to  Local  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Plants. 
Visits  to  Offices  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  and  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 


10:30  A.M. 


General  Public  Session. 

Features  for  this  session  will  be  an- 
nounced in  detail  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  "Review." 


PUOXV   FOR   HTOCKIIOI.DKRS 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

IIVC'OMrOHATKO    i«IT 
IN  THI<:  .STATK  OK  DKI-AWAMK 


PROXY 
STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


^noia  (All  iHm  by  ^lipse  ^Ircsenta 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 


.shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  n<mfJ.    lo  hereby   constitute 


and  appoint ""y  '""  ""'*  '"*'"•  '^"o'^^y 

(Write  in  Name  of  Delegate  and  Alternate)  i  n       i    a      A 

in  my  name,  place  and  stead,  as  my  proxy,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corpordtion  to  be  held  in  the  Broadwood  Hotel,  broaa 
and  Wood  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  at  10  A.  M.  on  Tuesday,  the  Twenty  first  day  of  November,  19H.  and  on  such  other  _l^ys  as  t  le  rneetin? 
may  be  thereafter  held  by  adjournment  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  number  of  votes  I  am  now  or  may  then  be  entitled  to  cast,  hereby  grantin.,'  the  saiJ 


may 

a 

and 

and  revoca 


ttorney  full  power  and  authority  to  act  for  me  and  in  my  name  at  the  said  meetin?  or  meetings,  m  voting  for  directors  of  said  corpor>«tion  or  ot  ler^rn 
nd  in  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  befjre  the  meetin?.  ii    fully  \s  I  ojI  1  Jd  if  pjr.son  illy  present,  with  full  power  of  substitutK 
tion,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  or  substitute  may  do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead 


tion 


IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF.  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 


day  of  


Witnessed 


1933 


[SKALl 


PROXIES  MUST  BE  DATED  AND  WITNESSED—SIGN  IN  INK 


,,  delivered  at  Hctro-t  was  set 
'  J,  83  per  hundred  pounds  less 
'll  fee  for  the  entire  base.  Sur- 
Lm.lk  price  was  set  at  7Z  cents 

receiving  stations.  I^utterfat 
|,ential  was  3  cents  a  pouU. 
Reta.l  price  was  dvanccd  from        o 

lOcentsaquarton  AuKUst   IHth. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Net  August  prices,  f.  o.  I).  Fitts- 
bargh,  for  3.5  percent  mdk  was 
5|60percwt.  Country  plant  prue 
,as$l.27.  .Secondary  maikets  on 
lepool  plan  ranged  from  $1.2) 
to  $1.65. 

Peoria,  Illinois 

F  0.  B.  Peoria   prices   for   Au- 
gust were  $1.60  a  hundred  for  has.- 

„lk  and  $0.88  a  hundred  for  ex- 
cess milk.    These-  prices  are  for  3.  J 
percent  milk  with   V/l  cents  diff- 
erential for  each  one-tenth  percent 
above  or  below  that  test. 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
Prices  for  4  percent  milk  I' .O.B. 
market  are  given  in  the  •"C.  M.  P- 
.\  Bulletin",  as  follows; 

Class  I.  fluid  sales.  IV*  cents  a 
quart  ($3.60  a  cwt.). 

Class  II.  fluid  cream.  15  cents  a 
pound  above  average  13oston  but- 
ter market. 

Class  III.  manufactured  pro- 
ducts except  butter,  8  cents  above 
average  Boston  butter  market. 

Class  IV.  manufactured  into  but- 
ter, average  Boston  butter  market. 
Prices  in  Classes  II.  III.  and  IV 
are  for  butterfat  in  milk,  the  milk 
to  go  with  fat  and  the  butter  price 
IS  the  monthly  average  of  ^)2  score 
butter. 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
The  "Twin-City  Milk  Producers' 
Bulletin"  reports  a  price  of  $12? 
per  hundred   for    3.5    percent    milk 
in  August.     Under  the    Twin  City 
marketing    agreement     which     be- 
came  effective    on     September    2, 
this  price  was  raised  to  $1.42.     At 
the  same  time  the  cream  price  was 
increased  from  22  percent  to  25  per- 
cent over  extras. 

New  York  City 
"August  net  pool  prices  to  mem- 
l)ersof  the  Dairymen's  League  Co- 
operative Association.  Inc.,  for 
?rade  "B"  milk  testing  3.5%  per- 
cent of  fat  at  plants  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone  arc  $1.56  to  $1.68  per 
100  pounds."  This  is  reported  as 
the  highest  net  pool  price  since 
November,  1931,  and  is  45.8  per- 
cent higher  than  August  1932. 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

As  reported   in    the   "I'alls  C  ity 
Cooperative  Dairy  man, "prices  paid 

on  the    Louisville    Market    for    4 
percent  milk  are  $1 .88  per  hundred 


pounds  for  6)  percent  of  base  and 
$1.05  for  excess  milk  ov«r  6)  i)er- 
cent  of  base.  These  prices  are  for 
irrade  B  milk  and  a  2\/i  cent  differ- 
ential    is    made    for    every    point 


-*r»     in     ll»4it 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

September  prices  are  reported 
the  same  as  for  August,  i.  e..  $200 
a  hundred  for  milk  for  fluid  sabs, 
$1.00  a  hundred  for  excess  milk, 
and  $1.77  a  hundred  for  milk  for 
r«lief  purposes. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
August    prices    to    producers    re- 
ported in  "Pure  Milk"  arc:      Class 
I.  $1.75.  less  check-off.  for  90  per- 
cent    of     basic     milk.         Class     1 1. 
$0.86.  less  cluck-off  for   nmainder 
of  basic  milk.    Class  1 1 1 ,  or  balance 
of    milk    was    priced    at    $0.75.    le.ss 
check-off  of    3  cents.      These  prices 
apply    to   milk    testing    3.5    percent 
butterfat. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
Milk  for  fluid  sales  brought  $1.97 
per  hundred  during  August  in  the 
181.200    mile    zone    from    Boston. 
Surplus    milk    brought    $12 1     per 
hundred.    These  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing    3.7  percent  butterfat. 
Kluid  prices  are  the  same  and  sur- 
plus   |)rices    were    33    cents    higher 
than   in   August    1932.      Retail   de- 
livered    price     was     advanced     on 
August   lOlh  to  12  cents  a  quart. 


SEND  IT  IN  NOW 

The  coupon  on  page  3  gives  you  a 
chance  to  say  how  you  would  like 
basics  figured  for  next  year. 


Baltimore  Agreement 

A  milk  marketing  agreement  for 
Baltimore  was  signed  by  .Secretary 
Wallace  on  September  26th  and 
became  effective  on  September  29th 
for  a  trial  period  of  30  days. 

This  agreement  sets  the  maxi- 
mum prices  that  can  be  charged 
consumers  and  the  minimum  prices 
to  be  paid  producers.  Prices  to 
producers  are  all  l".  O.  B.  Baltimore 
and  are  $2.61  per  hundred  pounds 
of  4  per  cent  milk  for  Class  I  or 
whole  milk  either  bulk  or  bottled. 
$1.97  for  Class  11  or  all  other  fluid 
sales  including  cream,  and  buttei- 
fat  price  for  all  Class  III  milk.  A 
differential  of  4.6  cents  a  point 
above  or  below  4  per  cent  test  is 
provided. 

Maximum  retail  price  is  set  at 
1  1  cents  a  quart  delivered  to  homes 
and  a  wholesale  price  of  10  cents 
to  stores.  Special  milk  is  two 
cents  a  quart  higher. 

Georgia  Milk  Agreement 

The  Georgia  milk  marketing 
agreement  is  ready  for  .Secretary 
Wallcice's  signature  according  to  a 
report  from  the  A.  A.  A.  office  at 


.,,*ji»*- 


DRIED   BEET    PULP 

Champion  of  the  World! 

NO  FEED  in  all  the  world  can  stand  up  against 
Dried  Beet  Pulp— champion  of  feedstuffs.  It 
is  the  only  vegetable  feed  available  in  commercial 
form.  It  is  succulent,  bulky,  palatable  and  mildly 
laxative— "June  Pasture  the  year  round."  Dairy 
cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep  all  relish  its  root-hke 
flavor.  It  safeguards  heahh,  boosts  milk  production, 
promotes    rapid    growth    and    banishes    ••<)ff-feed 

days.   And  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  feeds  now 

on  the  market.  There  is  plenty  of  it.  Every  feed 
dealer  either  has  it  in  stock  or  can  get  it  for  you 
quickly. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  fits  into  any  ration  and  improves  it- 
And  it  does  not  increase  the  cost  of  your  ration- 
You  merely  substitute  it  for  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley, 
buckwheat,  hominy  and  (when  the  balance  of  the 
ration  contains  other  protein  feeds)  bran  and 
middlings.  And  feed  it  right  out  of  the  sack. 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  does  not  need  to  be  soaked 

before  using,  if  you  have  no  silage  use  it  as  you 
would  silage,  one  pound  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  instead 
of  five  pounds  of  silage. 

In  many  localities  dairymen  are  able  to  secure  a 
supply  of  wet  brewers  grains  from  local  breweries. 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  combines  wonderfully  well  with 
wet  grains. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  very  good  litter  for  poultry 

THE    LARROWE    MILLING    COMPANY 
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Washington.  The  agreement  pro- 
vides for  a  thirty-day  trial  and 
covers  Atlanta.  Macon,  Columbus, 
and  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  Aiken, 

s.  c. 

It  provides  for  $2.50  per  hundred 
pounds  for  4  per  cent  Class  I  milk, 
and  $1.50  for  Class  11  milk,  ex- 
cept in  Augusta  and  Aiken  where 
the  prices  are  $2.62  and  $1.86 
respectively.  Class  111  milk  price 
will  be  the  price  of  92  score  butter 
at  Chicago  times  the  butterfat  test 
of  the  milk,  plus  20  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  All  prices  are  V .  O.  B. 
market. 


Slow  Trains 

An  American  in  Lngland  was 
giving  some  illustrations  of  the 
size  of  his  country. 

"You  can  entrain  in  the  state  of 
Texas  at  dawn,"  he  said  impres- 
sively, "and  twenty-four  hours 
later  you'll  still  be  in  Texas." 

"Yes,"  said  one  of  his  T.nglish 
listeners,    "we've    got     trains    like 

that  here,  too. " 

Annapolis  Log. 

"I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
unpopular  than  a  strike,  a  strike 
of  anything."     Will  Rogers. 
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Agricultural  Workers 

Labor  employed  in  certain  types 
of  packing  and  processing  agricul- 
tural products  are  exempt  from 
the  President's  Blanket  Code  and 
specific  industry  codes  under  Re- 
lease 401  of  the  NRA  which  defines 

**.  „_r  ^,.1  *.,,  «.^  1       «..nvl^A^0  «»vArvtr\t-«>rl 

as  follows: 

"Agricultural  workers"  are  all 
those  employed  by  farmers  on  the 
farm  when  they  are  engaged  in 
growing  and  preparing  for  sale  the 
products  of  the  soil  and/or  live 
stock;  also,  all  labor  used  in  grow- 
ing and  preparing  perishable  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  market  in 
original  fjerishable  fresh  form.  When 
workers  are  employed  in  processing 
farm  products  or  preparing  them  for 
market,  beyond  the  stage  customari- 
ly performed  within  the  area  of 
[production,  such  workers  are  not  to 
be  deemed  agricultural  workers. 
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Cow  Test  Associations 

Establish  New  Record 

A  study  of  the  latest  records  of 
4,109  cows  that  recently  completed 
a  full  year  in  the  New  Jersey  herd 
improvement  associations  reveals 
a  new  annual  high  record  for  but- 
terfat  production  of  323  pounds  per 
cow.  The  average  amount  of  milk 
was  8,671  pounds,  testing  3.7  per 
cent  butterfat. 

"This  splendid  production",  says 
E.  J.  Perry,  extension  service 
dairyman  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Rutgers  University, 
has    brought    about    primarily    by 
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closer  culling  of  poor  cows  during 
the  depression,  by  more  careful 
feeding,  and  by  the  use  of  proved 
sires. 

"This  new  record  of  production 
per  cow  should  be  the  minimum 
goal  for  all  dairymen  of  the  State 
K<>raii<sf»  with  the  recent  increase 
in  milk  prices,  it  will  insure  some 
profit  in  the  dairy  business.  Cen- 
sus figures  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age yearly  production  for  all  cows 
in  the  State  is  about  6.200  pounds 
of  milk  and  240  pounds  of  fat. 

"These  latest  association  records 
ranged  all  the  way  from  2,100 
pounds  to  23,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow.  The  cows  tiiat  yielded 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  had  only  a 
26  per  cent  higher  feed  cost  than 
those  that  produced  5,000  pounds. 
In  the  feed  costs  are  included  hay, 
pasture  and  other  roughage,  and 
grain.  Roughage  costs  are  nearly 
always  the  same  for  both  the  high 
and  low  producer.  ' 

Salient  facts  revealed  by  these 
latest  records  are: 

(1)  It  paid  to  feed  grain  rather 
liberally  to  good  cows. 

(2)  Fall  and  winter  freshening 
cows  were  a  little  more  profitable 
than  those  freshening  in  spring  and 
summer. 

(3)  The  purebreds  excelled  the 
firade  cows  in  production  and  pro- 
gt. 

(4)  The  seven  -  year  -  old  cows 
were  the  heaviest  producers. 

(3)  The  large  cows  made  milk 
more  economically  than  the  small 
cows. 

Last  year  more  than  8,000  cows 
were  tested,  but  many  of  them 
were  eliminated  before  the  end  of 
the  test  period.  Counties  cooper- 
ating in  herd  improvement  associa- 
tion work  are  Sussex,  Warren, 
Morris,  Somerset,  Hunterdon,  Mer- 
cer. Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Bur- 
lington, Gloucester,  Salem,  Cum- 
berland and  Cape  May. 

Coming  together  is  a  beginning, 
keeping  together  is  progress,  work- 
ing together  is  success. 


RIDS  Yom 

LAWN  OF 


'^'      Here's  a  new  chemical  discovery  that  ab- 
solutely RIDS  YOUR  LAWN  of  dande- 
lions, buckhorn,  plantain,  dock,  thistle  and 
other  tap-rooted  and  crown-rooted  WEEDS 
over  night.  Quick  and  positive  action. 

WEED-TOX 


DOES  NOT  HARM 
REST  OF  LAWN 


Easily  and  quickly  applied  without  injury  to  grass  or 
other  desirable  vegetation,  but  is  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED  TO  KILL  WEEDS,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  revive,  even  after  only  one  application. 

WEEDS  GO  IN  24  HOURS 

C»^  ^uiiar  bottle  is  sufficient  to  rid  the  average  size 
lawn  of  these  weeds.  Sent  complete  with  applicator  and 
full  instructions.  No  mixing — no  fixing — no  sprayer — 
nothing  else  to  buy. 

V.  *  M.  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
222  W.  A.,  Qalttburg,  Michigan 


I  V.  *  M.  Products  Co. 
I  222  W.A.,  Galatbura,  Mich. 
J      Enclosed  is  $1.  Please 
I  send  mi  I  bottle  WEED. 
I  TOX  with  applicator. 

I  Name 

I 

I  Address   


Drainage  Proves  Worth 
In  Wet  and  Dry  Season 

While  many  county  corn  fields 
are  now  suffering  from  lack  of  rain, 
some  show  the  effects  of  too  much 
moisture  last  spring. 

Spotty  places  indicate  where  the 
land  was  too  wet  to  plant  with  the 
rest  of  the  field  or  if  it  was  "mud- 
died" through  on  time  the  crop 
has  done  very  poorly.  In  fact,  some 
areas  could  not  be  planted  to  corn 
in  the  regular  rotation.  Thus  the 
farmers  well-laid  plans  were  de- 
stroyed for  the  lack  of  a  little 
drainage  improvement. 

In  most  instances  a  few  lines  of 
drain  tile  laid  according  to  Lxten- 
sion  Circular  I  12,  "Land  Drainage 
in  Pennsylvania",  would  have  cor- 
rected the  difficulty.  Sometimes 
the  farmer  has  tried  tile  drains 
without  making  a  study  of  the 
origin  of  the  surplus  water.  It  is 
not  sufficient  on  hillsides  to  place 
the  drain  in  the  wet  place;  it  must 
be  above  if  it  is  to  serve  as  an 
intercepter.  Springy  or  spouty 
places  requiring  such  treatment 
are  frequently  found  at  the  base  of 
a  slope  or  a  change  of  grade  on  a 
hillside  or  at  an  outcrop  of  sand- 
stone or  coal.  Laying  the  tile  may 
prove  unsuccessful  unless  the  source 
of  the  extra  water  is  found. 

These  suggestions  are  the  result 
of  13  years  of  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural extension  service  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Use  of  4-inch  tile  as  a 
minimum  for  laterals,  mains  of  a 
proper  size  according  to  the  table 
in  the  circular,  and  connections 
made  through  Y-branches  should 
form  an  enduring  system  if  the  out- 
lets are  kept  open. 

An  Effective  Plan 

F.  S.  Bucher,  county  agent, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.  has  adopted 
a  campaign  through  which  he  has 
been  able  to  convey  to  the  dairy- 
men and  farmers  of  that  county, 
information  that  is  of  particular 
interest. 

In  the  June  24th,  1933  presenta- 
tion he  called  particular  attention 
to  Herd  Improvement  Association 
members.  He  outlined  particulary 
the  necessity,  at  that  time,  for  a 
determined  effort  to  eliminate  the 
i(rowtii  of  thistlts,  before  they  went 
to  seed. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the 
reduction  of  registration  fees  by 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
and  to  the  modified  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  testing  of  pure 
bred  cattle  by  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  time  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  test,  the  owner  of  pure 
breds  must  either  have  the  registry 
papers  or  must  have  made  applica- 
tion for  their  registration  or  their 
transfer  previous  to  the  test.  Other- 
wise, pure  bred  reactors  will  be  re- 


garded  as  grades  and  will  be  p^> 
for  on  the  grade  basis. 

Other  timely  features  of  \n\fj^^ 
to  cow  testing  association  metnbttj 
are  also  included. 

This  method  of  informing  tlit 
cow  testing  association  eachrnontli 
is  to  be  commended  as  it  ketpj 
the  membersfiip  directly  in  touct 
with  some  of  the  important  («. 
tors  in  which  they  are  interested 
and  comes  to  them  monthly,  whtn 
the  particulars  topic  are  fresh  m 
mind. 


jrt?b?L'J'?^ 
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i/eather's  Pattern  Same 

*  From  One  Month  to  Next 


\bnorm 


See  Page  3 

Send  the  coupon  in  so 
we  will  know  your  pre> 
ference  on  method  of 
determining  basics. 


Maryland  Team  Wins 

Judging  Conteit 

The  dairy  cattle  judging  team 
representing  the  University  of 
Maryland  was  awarded  first  pla« 
in  the  judging  contests  held  m 
connection  with  the  Eastern  Statu 
Exposition,  at  Springfield,  Mass.. 
September  18.  Second  place  wai 
won  by  the  team  from  New  Jersey 
and  third  honors  went  to  the  New 
York  team.  Teams  from  ten  states 
participated  in  the  contest. 

Members  of  the  winning  Mary- 
land team  were  Albert  Nicholson. 
Chestertown;  Charles  Clark,  For- 
est Hill;  who  ranked  first  and 
second  and  William  Chilcoat, 
Sparks,  who  ranked  fifth  among 
the  thirty  contestants.  In  addition 
to  winning  the  contest  as  a  whole, 
the  Maryland  boys  stood  first  in 
judging  Jerseys,  Guernseys  and 
Ayrshires  and  second  in  Holsteins. 


;al  weather  tends  to  create 
^rt  abnormal  weather,  says  the 
Ither    Bureau,     United     States 
Apartment  of  Agriculture,  which 
^ntly  analyzed  a  set  of  long-time 
rds    for     Iowa     and     adjacent 
Hites.   For  example,  the  meteoro- 
,p,ts  point  out,  an  unusually  hot 
J„MS  more  likely  than  not  to  be 
;„„jed  by  an  unusually  hot  July, 
JIa colder  than  ordinary  January 
5,  a  February    with    an    average 
.Biperature  below   normal.      This 
,t.ther  sequence  is  most  apparent 
cinidsummer  and  midwinter,  they 
ay,  and    the    greater    the    abnor- 
aity  the   more   certain    it    is    to 
rtptat  itself. 

In  many  States  June  gives  the 
(fvto  the  weather  for  the  rest  of 
;at  summer.  Thus  the  record  for 
Illinois  show  that  in  7  out  of  10 
aseswhen  June  temperatures  av- 
(ige  3°  or  more  above  normal 
IJy  temperatures  were  also  above 
»rmal,  and  in  8  out  of  I  I  cases 
xiien  June  temperatures  averaged 


3°  or  more  below  normal,  average 
temperatures  for  July  were  below 

normal. 

Nearly  every  hotter-than-normal 
June  in    Illinois  has  been  followed 

by   a  dryer-than-normal   July   and 

II I 

each  cooier-inan-iiuiiiicti  jui"-  "j  " 

July  having  more  than  normal  rain- 
fall.   Over  much  of  the  Missi88iF)pi 
Valley  July  precipitation  is  always 
l)elow  normal  if  June  temperatures 
have  been  3°  to  4°  above  normal. 
In  Iowa  higher-than-normal  tem- 
peratures for  June  are  a  good  indi- 
cation of  higher-than-normal  temp- 
eratures   for    the    next    3    months. 
In  many  States  July  weather  has  a 
well-defined  tendency  to  perpetuate 
itself  through  August. 

The  January-February  relation- 
ship, another  important  weather 
sequence,  was  also  brought  out  in 
the  recent  study.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  a  cold  January  is  more 
likely  than  not  to  be  followed  by  a 
cold  February  and  in  several  States 
a  warm  January  is  quite  generally 
followed  by  a  warm  February. 


How  Marketing  Plan 

Works  In  Michigan 

Steadily  increasing  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  and  cream  despite  an 
advance  of  I  cent  per  quart  under 
the  terms  of  the  milk  marketing 
agreement  for  Detroit  is  reported 
by  representatives  of  the  Michigan 
Milk  Producers'  Association.  Con- 
sumers have  registered  no  coin- 
plaint  against  the  increase,  it  n 
declared,  and  they  are  satisfied  to 
pay  10  cents  per  quart  as  employ- 
ment increases  when  the  producers 
are  getting  an  advance  from  $l-w 
to  $1.85  per  hundred,  coupled  with 
a  strengthening  of  the  producers 
pool  on  manufactured  surplus. 

Producers  and  distributors  serv- 
ing several  large  consuming  centers 
in  eastern  Michigan  are  seriously 
considering  a  petition  to  have  the 
Detroit  agreement  amended  to  in- 
clude them  in  its  provisions.  A 
statement  made  to  Dr.  Clyde  L. 
King  of  the  Dairy  Section  today  by 
Clarence  E.  Gittens,  represenim? 
the  Michigan  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation, describes  the  situation 


md  plowed  under  the  following 
ipring,  is  generally  accepted.  Such 
crops  reduce  soil  erosion  by  wind 
and  water  during  the  winter  season, 
md  largely  prevent  loss  by  leach- 


Use  Care  In  Choosing 

Green  Manure  Crops 

The  value  of  green  manure  crops  Although  rye  produced  the  most 

,      .  1     t   II        nlant  material  for  plowing  under 

M  ,„  1...  .ummer  or  early  (all.      P^-^__^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^,  ,^^^^  ,„_, 

and  roots  the  yield  of  the  follow- 
ing corn  crop  was  reduced  aijproxi- 
mately  10  per  cent,  whereas  Vetch 
as  a  green  manure  crop  increased 

yields  of  corn  about    13   per  cent, 
largely  prevcm  luoo  uj   iv...^..        j'n.i^i' 

ng  of  soluble  plant  nutrients  from  In  general,  the  legumes  increased 
the  soil.  When  turned  under,  the  yields  of  the  following  crop,  and 
jrtenmanure  may  be  an  important  the  non-legumes  rye  and  wheat 
»urce  of  plant  food  for  the  crop  reduced  yields.  1  he  occasional 
.kich  follows.  Great  differences  winter-killing  of  crimson  clover  was 
«i,t,  however,  in  the  value  of  responsible  for  the  re  atively  poor 
anous  crop  plants  used  for  man-      performance  of  this  plant,  and  tlie 

consistent  winter  heaving  ol  sweet 
clover  greatly  reduced  spring  growth 
of  that  plant. 

Since  each  of  the  green  manure 
:rops  were  grown  for  four  succes- 
sive years  on  the  same  plots,  and 
the  entire  field  was  uniformly 
yield  of  the  succeeding  crop,  rather  cropped  to  corn,  it  may  be  con- 
thanm  the  amount  of  growth  plow-  eluded  that  the  cumulative  eftect 
«i  under  in  spring.  of  non-legumes      rye  and  wheat 

A  4.year  average  of  experiments      on  the  supply  of  soil  organic  matter 
conducted  on  a  sandy  loam  soil  at      was   negligible,  or  at   least   insulh- 
New   Brunswick    showed     Winter      cient  to  improve  yields  of  the  corn 
Vetch  to  be  the  most  valuable  green      crop.  Dr.  Sprague  advises 
manure  crop,  followed  in  order  by  "These  experiments   ,  he  points 

fed  clover  sweet  clover,  alsike  out,  "indicate  that  green  manures 
clover,  and  crimson  clover.  Rye  are  probably  of  most  importance  as 
»nd  wheat  both  depressed  the  sources  of  plant  food  which  be- 
yiflds  of  the  succeeding  crop.  The  comes  available  gradually  during 
Vttn  manures  were  planted  during  the  growing  season  as  the  manure 
'«e  August  in  standing  corn,  and  in  crop  decays.  Non-legumes  which 
Jtneral  made  a  fairly  satisfactory  release  relatively  small  amount  ot 
«fowth.  both  before  the  corn  was  nitrogen  and  minerals  during  de- 
'"t  and  afterward.  The  amount  of  composition,  appear  to  have  httlc 
plant  material  produced  in  tops  immediate  value  as  sources  of  nu- 
»nd  roots  was  determined  in  late  trients,  in  contrast  with  such  Ic- 
Vil.  prior  to  planting  corn.  gumes  as  vetch  and  the  clovers. 


unng,  according  to  Dr.  H.  B. 
Sprague,  agronomist  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Rutgers  University.  The  true 
measure  of  the  improvement  ob- 
tained from  a  green  manure  plant- 
ing, he  says,  lies  in   the   increased 


(This  is  one  of  a  series  of  posters  by  Happy 
Goldsmith  which  is  being  used  in  the  Phila- 
delphia High  Schools  to  encourage  students 
to  drink  more  milk.  And  milk  drinking  is 
just  as  important  for  the  health  of  the  family 
in  the  country  as  in  the  city.) 

Patronize  Your  Own  Product 


Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

219  North  Broad  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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25» SAVINGS    SECURITY    lOO^PROTEClW 
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r  RATES  25%  TO  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES      1 
{.      .      .     {^    ™rA  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU!      -      -      -      -X 


THAT'S  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES 

No  automobile  owner  can  afford  the  extravagant  risk  of  being  unprotected. 

A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.  And  the  future,  too.  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  reahable  automobile 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands. 

Learn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  are  for  your  car;  you  will  realize  that  a  single  accident  may  cost  you  more  than  your  prem.u», 
for  ten  years. 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy  for 
Public  Liability,  Property  Damage.  Collision, 
Fire  and  Theft,  covering  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  at  a  saving  of  from  25%  to  30%.  Truck 
Insurance  at  a  23%  saving. 

We  write  but  two  classifications,  W  and 
"X."  This  means  a  large  saving  on  high  priced 
cars. 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has  made  a  net 
gain  of  over  77%  in  premium  writings  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1933  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1932. 


COMPENSATION 

Our  Workmen's  Compensation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employer  an  well  as  the 
employee  and  has  returned  a  substantial  divi- 
dend every  year  since  its  organization. 


--^       INTER-STATE 

Froducerfe 


,ocv\al 


.^  >J 
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West  Chester.  Pa.,  and  l'hila(lel|)hia.  Pa..  ()ct..l.cr.  193.'5 


^.vnS  ASSOCIATION.  Inc. 


lO. 


Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


325-333  S.  18th  STREET 


HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Clip  this  and  mail  today     it  obligates  you  in  no  way. 


PENNSYLVANIA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS'  MUTUAL 

CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

It  18  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever 


Gentlemen:   I  am  interested  in— 
Compensation  Insurance 
Automobile  or  Truck  Insurance 


D 
D 


Name 

Address... 
Business. 


Mirlctt 
W  York 
Soitoo 

Pytddphia 
klunond 
liihington 
Silnmore 


Street  and  Number 


City  County 

Payroll Make  of  Car Model 


KEEP  POSTED 

Read  the 

Milk  Producers' 
Review 


it  contains  FACTS  about  the  Milk  Marketing 
Situation  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed.  It  is 
full  of  worthwhHe  and  reliable  information. 

See  Official  Milk  Price 
Quotations  on  Page  5 


The  Home  and  Community  Department  Will 
Interest  the  Homemaker 


NOTICE  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Read  the  advertisements,  too,  and  when  answering  them 
be  sure  to  mention  the  Milk  Producers'  Review 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

REFRIGERATING 
COMPRESSORS 

Are  Sold  by  Authorized  Dealers  Only 

at  a  Savings  of  25"^^  or  More! 


FOR  MILK  COOLING  AND  STORAGE  USES 


Tln)iis.iii<ls  of  these  sturdy 
heavy  diit.v  compressors  art 
in  use  on  the  most  modem 
dairy  farms  in  the  East— 
and" bring  the  highest  recom- 
mendatinn  from  dealer  and 
user.  Very  economical- 
great  surplus  ixmer— and 
remark. ililv  trouhle  (rtt- 
l><)west  delivered  and  install- 
ed prices  (jive  authorized  Fac- 
tory De.ilir  .imple,  siihstan- 
tial  pn  lit,  l)ut  eliminates  dn- 
trihutors'  discount  —  wve 
your  customer  25  per  cent  or 
morel 

"M&E"  Dairy  Cabinet  Compressor  of  7.S0  to  1  KM)  Ih.  I.  M.  C.  Others  from 
175  li).  up.  Complete  with  starter  and  thrrnio  cutout.  Electric  or  gasoline 
driven  to  fit  available  power  conditions. 

Tfrrilori/  open  Jor  adJilional  attlhorhed  dealers.  Complete  free  Imtninu  J^'"!^ 
Alonday,  Tuesday,  Wednexdny  oj  each  icrek-  free  al  /'liiladflphiii  plant.  WriU, 
wire,  phone  at  once. 

Seventh  Year  in  Electric  Refrigeration 


MERCHANT6.EVANS  COMPANY 

CsUSbb    PHI  LADELPHIA.PA.    M.S. /J. 


IT  PAYS    TO     BELONG     tO     a     ml 
proaucers  association  according 
to  a  report   recently   issued   by 
.jjtFarm  Credit  Administration  at 
amgton.      This    report    covers 
i,  dairy   industry    from    Virgmia 
i^  New    lingland    with    special 
.ttention  to  the  Boston.  New  York, 
pkJadelphia,  Baltimore.  Washmg- 
•ojand  Richmond  markets. 
One  outstanding  fact  in  the  re- 
port is  that  milk  prices  are  highest 
I  markets    where    practically    all 
Queers  belong   to   a   bargaining 
„pmration.     lowest     where     the 
ptrcentage  of  membership  is  small- 
(rt.  This  is  hown  in  the  following 
able  and  covers  28  months  from 
January  1931  to  April  1933. 

Percent  of  Average 

Production  Net  Price 

Organized  Local  Plants 

40  6  $1  37 

45  1  1.^7 

69  9  I  99 

710  2.45 

924  2.82 

967  218 

These  prices  are  the  weighted 
iverage  prices  for  all  milk  on  which 
sports  were  obtainable  and  repre- 
sent practically  all  the  milk  on  each 
jithe  markets. 

Most  of    the    report    treats    the 
entire  area   as  a   whole.      It   com- 
Mnts  on  the  lack  of  sales  control 
n  some  of  the  markets,  a  situation 
which  makes  difficult    the   task   of 
handling  surplus  milk  and  keeping 
production  within  bounds  or  even- 
ed out  from  month  to  month.     It 
says.   "This    independent     selling 
invalidates   to   a   large   degree   the 
fHorts  of  the  organized  producers 
to  adjust  production  to  market  re- 
quirements.       A    relatively    small 
quantity   of    milk    sold    indcpend- 
tntly  may  be  an  important  factor 
n  establishing   low   resale   prices. 
Problems  that  have  complicated 
tlie  dairy    market     situation     the 
W(ew  years  include,  according  to 
'he  investigation,   lower  consump- 
tion and  high  production  and  the 
overlapping  of  milk  sheds  with  un- 
Ofjanized     producers     sending     to 
"lore  distant    markets.        It    was 
'ound  that  the  basic-surplus   plan 
"«  kept  production    in   line   with 
requirements    where    most    of    the 
™lk  is  sold  thru  organizations  us- 
'"« that  plan. 

^ore  complete  organizations  of 
*'l  producers  in  each  shed  was  urg 


Federal  Report  Cites  iNeea 
Strong  Dairy  Co-ops 


markets  off  by  themselves  accord- 
ing to  these  investigations.  Milk 
will  be  attracted  to  the  best  paying 
markets  whenever  transportation 
costs  and  difficulties  are  not  too 
great.  For  this  reason  closer  co- 
operation between  milk  marketing 
associations  is  urged. 

A  significant  figure  reported  was 
that  6.8  percent  le.ss  milk  and 
cream  was  received  at  the  six  mar- 
kets in   1932  as  compared  to  1931. 


ror 


588 


pounds  in   1931   and  just  over 
million  pounds  in  1932. 

Other  figures  showed  that  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  market  enough 
milk  to  supFjly  all  the  fluid  milk  and 
cream  needed  and  about  14.5  per- 
cent or  456  million  pounds  extra  is 
manufactured  into  other  dairy 
products.  In  addition,  almost  290 
million  pounds  if  imported  milk 
are  manufactured  within  the  state.  | 
These     figures     which     show     that 


Philadelphia's  milk  shed,  as  is 
well  known  to  "Review  readers 
lies  principally  in  .Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  which  supplies  69 
rcent  of  the  milk  and  in  New 
9  per  cent.   Maryland 

2 


pe 

Jersey  with 


with  13  percent.  Delaware  with 
percent  and  with  about  I  percent 
divided  between  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  Inter-State  membership 
was  found  to  be  well  distributed 
over  the  shed  in  proportion  to  pro- 
duction except  that  the  extreme 
thwest   part  of   the   shed   which 


nort 


There  Is  No  Magic  Wand 

•7«  our  etforls  to  make  mljiislmeuls,  xce  find  wherrcer  wv  turn 
that  there  are  entreurhed,  seljish  hilerests.      We.  therefore,  have  tried 
a  great  varietv  of  short  time  adjustments,  but  eirry  one  of  them,  as 
long  as  this  underlying  situation  is  not  faced,  brings  about  withm  a 
short  time,  an  outer,  from  some  other  rlass.     Each  particular  group, 
when  it  sees  itself  in  danger,  gets  in  touch  with  certain  governors, 
congressmen   or  senators   and   descends   on    Washington.      Calls   are 
made  on  one  of  the  Secretaries  or  the  PresUient  and  simultaneously  a 
statement  is  issued  to  the  press.     High  pressuring  of  this  sort  oflens 
results  in  action  which  is  highly  desirable,  but  at  other  times,  it  is 
hasty  and  ill-considered,  and  bound  to  provoke  the  most  serwus  re- 
action from  some  other  group  later  on.     .1   goi'ernment  can  stand  a 
awsiderahle  amount  of  battering  of  this  sort.     The  unfortunate  thing 
about  it  all  is  thai  when  a  situation  is  temporarily  solved  by  pohlual 
pressure  in  this  way.  the  people  begin  to  think  that  the  government 
can  solve  all  economic  problems  indefinitely  by  a  wave  of  the  .Magic 
l,-,„„/      .     .     .     Of  course,  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  people 
is  extremely  dangerous.     It  causes  them  to  think  that  problems  can 
be  easily  and  simply  solved  by  go-cernmental  fiat.     I  think  the  cen- 
tralizing po-wer  of  the  government  can  be  of  tremendous  help  but  it 
oni  also  be  very  dangerous   unless   our  people  are  widely  educated 
eoncerning  the  supply  and  demand  elements  in  the  various  commo- 
dities.    .     .     • 

"Owe  thing  which  disturbs  me  exceedingly  about  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  whether  they  be  consenuitive  grain  dealers,  left-wing 
farmers  or  labor  leaders,  is  the  way  in  which  they  jump  at  conclusions 
on  insufUcienl  grounds. 


Attention,  Members — 

A   coupon    is   provided   on 
page   3       for    an    expressiori 


from   you  about  methods  of 
establishing  1934  basics 
Send  it  in. 


has  been  opened  recently  is  not  ful- 
ly represented. 

Figures  for  surplus  milk  sales  for 
the  entire  area  and  for  Philadelphia 
give  interesting  comj)arisons. 

This  amounted  to  56  j)ercent  of 
total  receipts  for  the  six  markets 
with  the  1932  figure  being  slightly 
larger  than  for  the  193!  surplus. 
The  surplus  milk  sent  to  market  by 
Inter-State  members  during  the 
same  two  years  was  only  I  7  percent 
of  the  total,  showing  a  healthier 
market  condition  than  over  the 
area  as  a  whf)le. 

Retail  [)rit«'s  show  that  Phila- 
delphia consumers  received  stand- 
ard grade  milk  at  the  lowest  price  of 
any  market  studied  and  that  pro- 
ducers in  this  market  got  a  larger 
slice  out  of  every  dollar  the  con- 
sumer spent  for  milk  than  did  the 
producers  in  New  \oxV.  Boston  or 
Baltimore. 

The  following  table  gives  the 
average  for  28  months  from  Janu- 
ary 1931   to  April  I9ii: 


Hon.  n.  A.  W.M.I  A(i;.  <)-2()  .3.3. 


Philadelphia  had  9.5  percent  less 
which  accounts  in  large  measure 
for  the  increased  surplus,  a  fact 
apparently  ignored  by  most  who 
condemn  the  present  marketing 
agreement.  There  is  a  decided  in- 
crease in  truck  deliveries  with  a 
falling  off  in  rail  shipments  in  the 
territory  studied. 

The  survey  contained  several 
'<ia8a  means  of  controlling  produc-  sets  of  figures  of  special  interest  to 
tion  and  steadying  prices.     About      readers  of  the  "Review 


^•^  percent  of  the  milk  in  these  six 

"i^fkets,   is    produced    by    the    42 

Percent  of  the   producers  who  be- 

'"?  to  organizations. 

Artificial     barriers     cannot     set 


lo, 


One  set 
referred  to  Philadelphia  receipts 
which  showed  about  an  18.4  fier- 
cent  average  monthly  surplus  over 
fluid  sales.  Fluid  sales  in  Phila- 
delphia   were    almost    623    million 


3.  II  3  million  pounds  are  consumed 
in  Pennsylvania  cities  do  not  take 
into  account  the  milk  in  those  parts 
of  the  natural  milk  sheds  of  Phila- 
delphia  and    Pittsburgh    which   lie 
outside  of  Pennsylvania  but  which 
would     naturally     be     included    in 
consideration  of  the  separate  sheds. 
Neither  do  they  take  into  consider- 
ation   that    part    of    Pennsylvania 
which  lies  in   the   New   York   milk 
shed  and  exports  to  that  city. 

Fvery  state  in  the  area  studied 
depends  largely  on  the  middle  west 
for  manufactured  dairy  products 
where  they  are  produced  cheaper 
than  can  be  done  in   the  east. 


Producer 

Consumer 

Rereived 

paid 

Market 

(•  r>er  <|t 

('  \ycx  qt 

PhiUdclpliid 

428 

10  i7 

Boston 

^^^ 

II  44 

Fialtimorc 

468 

II  79 

Richmond 

5.26 

12  5 

New  York 

2.90 

I2H7 

Washington 

607 

M6 

The  entire  report  shows  the  need 
for  dairy  marketing  organizations. 
Findings  of  the  survey  are  conclu- 
sive that   th«'  work   they  do  is  im- 
portant in  stabilizing  markets  and 
in  controlling  production  both  from 
month  to  month  and  over  the  long 
pull.     Philadelphia  marketing  con- 
ditions stood   the  comparison  with 
competing      markets     with      flying 
colors.    It  is  evident  that  both  pro- 
ducers and   consumers  in  this  area 
have  been  receiving  a  square  deal. 
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Inter-State  Asks  For 

Change  In  Agreement 


Below  The  Belt 


THE  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  has  filed  a  brief 
with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  at  Washington  re- 
questing several  important  changes 
in  the  milk  marketing  agreement. 
These  changes  are  intended  to 
bring  greater  returns  to  producers 
while  a  few  of  them  are  designed 
mainly  to  simplify  the  provisions 
in  the  agreement. 

One  of  the  important  changes 
asked  for  provides  that,  "All  the 
retail  and  wholesale  sales  of  milk 
in  bottles,  including  skim  milk, 
buttermilk,  and  chocolate  milk, 
and  all  of  the  wholesale  sales  of 
milk  in  bulk,  including  skim  milk. 


EXTRA 

The  executive  commit- 
tee has  instructed  the 
Inter-State  attorneys  to 
bring  suit  against  cer- 
tain individuals  attack- 
ing the  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion and  its  officers.  De- 
tails will  be  announced 
in  the  press. 


buttermilk  and  chocolate  milk,  and 
all  of  the  cream  in  bottles  sold  as 
retail  and  wholesale,  plus  5%  of 
this  total,  shall  constitute  Class  1 
milk.  All  other  milk  purchases 
shall  constitute  Class  11  milk." 
This  brings  more  milk  into  Class  I. 
including  all  milk,  bottled  or  bulk, 
wholesale  or  retail,  and  also  all 
bottled  cream.  Bulk  cream  would 
go  into  Class  11  together  with  all 
surplus  and  there  would  be  no 
Class  111. 

It  was  asked  that  the  basis  of 
payment  be  changed  from  4.0 
percent  to  3.5  percent  as  that  is 
more  nearly  in  line  with  most  milk 
sold  to  dealers.  Also  that  the  price 
of  3.3  percent  milk  will  be  made 
$2.79  per  hundred,  plus  one  cent, 
total  $2.80  which  is  a  14  cent  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  3.5  percent 
milk.  The  surplus  price  requested 
per  hundred  pounds  of  3.5  percent 
milk  is  the  average  price  of  92  score 
butter  at  New  York  plus  5  cents, 
times  V/2.  to  which  total  is  added 
I  cent.  The  4  cent  per  point 
differential  will  be  retained  in  both 
classes  of  milk. 

Another  request  in  the  brief  was 
for  the  elimination  of  the  terminal 
charge  of  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
reduction  of  the  receiving  station 
charge  from  22  to  16  cents,  and 
charging  of  carload  rates  instead 
of  less-than-car-lot  rates  from  coun- 
try point  to  terminal.  This  would 
amount  to  almost  6  cents  a  hund- 


red in  the  51-60  mile  zone  and  more 
in  more  distant  zones.  These  three 
items  amount  to  about  18  cents 
total  per  hundred  pounds. 

Simplifications  of  the  rules  for 
earning  Class  A  bonuses  was  re- 
quested together  with  an  increase 
in  the  amounts  of  bonuses.  It  was 
requested  that  these  bonuses  should 
be  paid  each  month  that  they  are 
earned  without  any  relation  to 
other  months  or  other  seasons  of 
the  year. 

A  change  was  asked  in  the 
method  of  establishing  a  basic 
production  for  new  producers  and 
also  to  provide  that  an  old  pro- 
ducer may  establish  a  new  basic 
of  70  percent  of  his  average  daily 
production  for  the  year  if  that 
should  be  higher  than  his  present 
basic.  Old  producers  whose  pro- 
duction falls  below  70  percent  of 
their  established  basics  for  three 
months  will  have  a  new  basic  which 
will  be  the  average  of  the  old  basic 
and  the  production  during  that 
three-month  period. 

Another  change  urged  was  to  add 
a  feature  requiring  distributors  who 
sell  milk  testing  4  percent  but 
under  4.5  percent  butterfat  to  sell 
that  milk  at  a  price  at  least  I  cent 
a  quart  above  established  grade  B 
price  and  milk  testing  4.5  percent 
or  more  must  be  sold  at  2  cents  a 
quart  above  established  grade  B 
price.  This  was  requested  to  pro- 
tect the  market  of  the  producer  of 
grade  B  milk,  which  can  not  be 
sold  at  less  than  a  certain  price  from 
the  inroads  of  a  richer  milk  that 
does  not  carry  the  "A"  or  "AA 
label. 

It  was  also  recommended  that 
distnat  areas  now  sending  cream 
to  Philadelphia  be  not  recognized 
in  any  way  as  a  part  of  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed.  The  question 
of  retail  price  in  secondary  mar- 
kets was  brought  up  as  needing 
study  and  wherever  justified  to 
establish  a  lower  price  in  those 
markets  than  in  the  primary  mar- 
kets. 

Several  other  minor  changes 
were  urged,  almost  all  of  which 
were  designed  to  simplify  the  agree- 
ment or  clarify  the  meaning  in- 
tended. It  is  expected  that  many 
of  these  changes  will  be  incorporat- 
ed in  the  agreement  when  revised 
by  officials  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration. 


Clip  and  Mail 

Without  delay  the 

coupon  found  on  the 

opposite  page 


A  committee  of  four  stockholders 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  thru  their  attorney, 
has  caused  to  be  published  on 
October  9th,  a  broadside  of  accusa- 
tions and  imphed  accusations  01 
mismanagement,  misappropriation 
and  imcompetence  against  officers 
and  directors  of  that  organization. 
Letters  were  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  each  director  including  these 
statements  and  asking  them  to 
resign. 

Some  of  the  pai)crs  got  both 
sides  of  the  story,  and  included  a 
flat  denial  by  Secretary  1.  Ralph 
Zollers  backed  up  with  facts.  This 
denial  pointed  out  that  faith  was 
broken  by  their  accountants  who 
stated  they  would  show  Mr.  Zollers 
their  findings  and  check  up  with 
him  on  any  points  not  clear.  1  his 
was  not  done.  Furthermore,  com- 
plete records  were  available  on 
every  point  raised  and  these  were 
not  asked  for,  or  if  asked  for  and 
used  were  given  absurd  inter- 
pretations. 

The  Inter-State  is  a  service  or- 
gaaization.  It  does  not  deal  in 
goods  but  in  services  and  therefore 
the  83  per  cent  of  expenditures  in 
salaries  and  exjienses  of  officers, 
directors,  and  employees  is  only 
logical.  It  takes  men  and  money 
to  render  regular  unbiased  service 
to  more  than  20,000  milk  producers 
in  48  counties  of  five  states.  The 
charge  was  made  that  out  of  it  all 
came  a  code  that  discredits  the 
management.  The  Milk  Marketing 
Agreement  to  which  they  refer  was 
approved  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture H.  A.  Wallace  and  therefore 
these  charges  must  also  apply  to 
him. 

A  slam  was  taken  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Association  are 
paid  for  their  work  and  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  their  work.  Such 
pay  is  taken  for  granted  in  any  well 
conducted  organization.  Directors 
who  live  at  the  greatest  distance  or 
who  have  done  the  most  committee 
work,  were  singled  out  as  the  worst 
offenders. 

A  charge  that  no  money  could 
be  found  for  1692.9  shares  of  issued 
stock  was  made.  This  was  account- 
ed for  and  discussed  fully  at  the 
1932  annual  meeting,  but  that  fact 
did  not  interest  the  investigators 
or  our  accusers.  This  resulted  in 
part  at  least  from  clerical  errors 
in  which  entries  on  the  stock  certi- 
ficate stub  were  copied  incorrectly, 
actual  cases  being  found  in  which 
decimals  were  omitted,  making  a 
.4  share  appear  in  the  records  as  4 
shares.  These  errors  occurred  over 
about  12  years  and  the  above 
figure  is  an  accumulation  during 
that  time.  No  stock  was  issued 
for   which   cash   was   not   received 


and  no  moneys  were  ever  misappto. 
priated. 

A   new   stock   record  plan,  sutl 


j(tob*f'  •^'^ 
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It's  A  Man's  Job 


Members!  Vote  On  Basics 


IT  is  a  foregone   conclusion    that 

Legardless  of  how  little  or   how 

A  the  PhiladelF>hia   Milk  M    " 


»r- 
,.    ..X,.,    ^ ^.u,,,  jujf    jycn  ,,,^  -  -  - 

as  the  P.   R.   R.  uses,  was  starts   mi  Agreement  may  be  cliani?c( 
four  years  ago.  completed  in  19]]  Ltrfwill  be  provisions  in  the  final 
1              \       tr  nf\i\     .      I             .     I'  .    »            ii„»>;..o    U»raaininv    on 
10  Keep  iiic  i.j,\j\jy>  oiouiv  rccordju    

order. 

Another  point  was  that  manyoi 
the  directors  are  ineligible  becauK 
they  do  not  own  the  required  thrs 
shares.  Here  again  facts  wen 
overlooked,  livery  director  ows 
three  shares,  24  of  them  owniti 
them  when  last  elected  and  tli? 
rest  qualifying  shortly  after  eltt 
tion.  This  is  common  corpontt 
practice.  Should  smaller  stocl 
holders  be  declared  ineligible  (ot 
election  most  nominations  from tf* 
floor  would  be  stopped,  shutting 
out  good  men. 

The  matter  of  paying  a  partol 
the  group  insurance  for  employee 
is  practiced  by  most  corporation! 
The    charge    that    this   is  done  is 

purely  a  smoke  cloud  to  catch  tk 

attention  of  those  few  who  do  no: 

know  that  this  is  commonly  dont 

by  business  firms. 

The    charges   even    accused  tiit 

officers  of  mismanagement  becaux 

they  authorized  the  association  to 

pay  the  hotel  bills  of  directors whiit 

in  the  city  on  association  businas 
More  ridiculous  than  thatisttf 

implied  accusation  that  the  prtsett 

officers  and  directors  are  responsibk 

for  a  condition  which  existed duntj 

the     World     War     whereby   miii 

producers    got    more    of   the  coo- 

sumer's  dollar  than  they  do  no* 

Because  those  making  these char?K 

apparently     think     this    conditio: 

could   have  been   maintained  tk 

are  asking  every  officer  and  even 

director  to  resign. 

Such     accusations,    even   wr 

dressed    up    with    clever   languap 

and  coming  from  a  law  office, « 

not  fool  many. 

We    are    glad    the    Stockholm 

who    asked    this    investigation  0 

press  faith  in  the  Inter-State.  ^'■ 

feel   sure  that,   had   their  attorwi 

and  accountants  given  them  coo 

plete  facts  accurately  interprets: 

they  would  have  faith  in  the  b 

esty  and  ability  of  its  officers, al« 
This  is  an  internal  affair  and  tk 

rank    and    file    of    the    lnter-Sta« 

membership     will,     we    are   5ur< 

demonstrate   this   faith  at  the  >" 
nual   meeting.      You   members  art 

of   good   American  stock  and  * 
resent  the  misleading  and  meddfe 

aid    of    certain    un-American  * 
ments   which    are    not   engaged 
dairy  farming. 


This    year    more    than   ever.^^ 
will   pay   the  dairymen  to  ge' 
of    unprofitable   cows   and  to 
liberally  the  high  producers. 


:r8tt  lo' 

hjpart  of  producers. 

That  bargaining  takes  skill.      It 

«,u,re8  experience.        It    needs    a 

jjckground    of    sound     facts    and 

joit  knowledge  of  conditions,  not 

(^yon  the  farms  but  among  con- 

juners. 

]T,e  position  of  officers  in  a  bar- 
nining  organization  is  akin  to  that 
,( "big  business"*  executives  which 
»«  described  so  ably  by  the 
Evening  Bulletin"  as  follows: 

Critics  are  prone  to  forget  that 
M  the  organizing  and  executive 
apacity  and  business  acumen  of 
•Jiote  who  shape  corporate  policy 
My  hinge  success  or  failure  the 
amingsof  millions  for  shareholders 
iwiually  or  the  sinking  of  their 
apitalin  a  sea  of  red  ink." 

Does  not  that  apply  in  propor- 
sonate  degree  to  officers  of  the 
nter-State? 

Pitted  against  the  farmers"  rep- 
•aentatives  in  this  bargaining  are 
iebest  executive  minds  of  corp- 
wtions  doing  millions  of  dollars 
i business  a  year.  It  is  the  work 
of  those  executives  to  obtain  as 
luch  of  the  available  business  as 
wable.  It  is  their  work  to  make 
a  reasonable  a  return  to  stock- 
jolders  as  business  conditions  |H"r- 
ait  If  they  fail  in  this,  others 
Mre capable  will  take  their  places. 

Ability  Demanded 

It  takes  ability  to  meet  men  of 
:liis  cahbre  in  a  conference   room, 
0  make  demands  of   them   which 
4 complicate  their  problems,  and 
!o press  those  demands  so  forcefully 
tliat  they  are  met  in   whole  or  in 
MJor  part.     This  whole  principle 
»i  collective    bargaining    must    be 
ioneon  a  high  plane. 
A  single  strategic   move  on   the 
part  of  the  Inter-State  can  easily 
W  the  dues    of    every    member. 
^concrete  instance  of  that  has 
W  occurred  when  the  percentage 
''established  basic  to  be  paid  for 
"Class  1  price  was  increased  from 
proximately   80   to    an   even   83 
!*'«ntand  Class  II  was  increased 
rom  10  to  14  per  cent  of  the  est- 
'whed  basic.     This  netted  every 
lember  an  extra   five   and    three- 
iwrters  cents  a  hundred  pounds  of 
""llnnarketed  in  September. 
•^very  non-member  also  received 
w same  increase.    In  addition,  the 
3'oducer    who    shipped     only     97 
^unds,    or    less,     for    every     100 
pounds  of   established    basic    had 
"">«  of  his  milk  sold  as  surplus, 
'"Other  clear  gain  to  members  and 
'""■members  alike. 


This 


was  made  possible  because 


the  officers  of  the  Inter-State  are 
alert  to  make  every  move  that  will 
bring  the  farmers  more  money  for 
their  milk.  It  is  only  one  instance. 
The  records  are  full  of  others  of 
equal  or  greater  importance. 

When  outside  influences  drove 
down  the  retail  price  of  milk  during 
the  depression  the  cuts  were  not 
passed  back  to  the  farmer  in  full. 
The  Inter-State  was  on  the  job  and 
resisted  every  such  effort,  saving 
thousands  of  dollars  every  month 
for  producers  sending  milk  lo  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  single  mistake,  a  moment  s 
inattention,  then  or  at  any  other 
time,  might  easily  deprive  produc- 
ers of  several  tents  on  every  hund- 
red pounds  of  milk  produced. 
Marketing  ability  and  skill  as  well 
as  experience  are  needed  to  avoid 
mistakes. 

Must  Know  Conditions 

As  a  bargaining  organization 
officers  of  the  Inter-State  must  and 
do  know  conditions  on  the  farm 
and  they  must  and  do  know  that 
constitutes  a  fair  price  to  consumer. 
More  than  that,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  advance  the  interests  of 
producers,  or  protect  their  interests, 
whenever  occasion  arises  to  discuss 
probable  price  changes. 

F'ree  and  frank  discussion  of 
proposed  price  changes  requires  a 
friendly  feeling  among  interested 
parties.  Fair  treatment  would  be 
impossible,  only  trouble  would 
arise,  if  the  bargaining  representa- 
tives of  the  producers  accused  the 
buyers  of  their  product  of  being 
dishonest  or  worse.  No  one  would 
buy  an  auto,  a  radio,  a  cow,  or 
anything  else  from  a  salesman  who 
called  him  all  kinds  of  hard  names. 
The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Inter-State,  representing  the  pro- 
ducers, must  sit  across  the  table 
from  executives  of  the  dairy  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Philadel- 
phia. They  treat  each  other  as  in 
telligent  business  men  who  will 
listen  to  reason  when  presented  by 
reasonable  |>ersons  in  a  reasonable 
manner. 

That  has  been  the  position  and 
policy  of  the  Inter-State  during  the 
last  16  years.  It  stands  on  its 
record  of  getting  for  the  farmer  the 
largest  part  of  the  consumer"s 
dollar  of  any  large  eastern  market 
and  giving  to  the  consumer  a  steady 
supply  of  high  quality  miHt  at  a 
fair  price. 

One  ton  of  manure  plus  fifty 
pounds  of  superphosphate  makes  a 
well-balanced  fertilizer. 

The  reduction   in   wheat  acreage 
asked   by   the  secretary  of  agricul 
ture  for  the   193  3  seeding  is  fifteen 
per  cent. 


H 


ow  .siiAi.i  basics  be  figured:* 
That  is  a  question  which  we 
are  putting  squarely  up  to  niern 
bersof  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association.  The  Board  of  Direct 
ors  at  its  meeting  on  October  6th 
and  7th  discussed  this  at  great 
length  and  from  every  conceivable 
angle.  The  discussion  showed  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  the  wistloni 
of  a  long  time  policy  similar  to  the 
plan  that  has  been  followed  since 
the  basic-surplus  plan  was  adopted 
in   1921. 

But  the  immediate  present,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  directors,  re- 
quires emergency  treatment.  1  hey 
felt  that  the  basics  of  many  |)ro- 
ducers  are  held  down  unduly. 
Accordingly,  a  plan  was  suggested 
that  the  1934  basic  be  figured  as 
the  avera'ge  monthly  production 
during  1933.  This  jjlan  was  not 
approved  outright  but  was  turned 
over  to  you  members  for  your  ex- 
pression of  opinion. 

Here  are  a  few  thoughts  express- 
ed   by    the   directors   in   discussing 
the  proposition:      Many   producers 
have  not  been  producing  their  basic 
during    193  3   and    they   would   and 
should   have   their   basics   reduced. 
It    would    penalize    producers    who 
have     held     production     down     to 
their  present  basics.    Ilach  produc- 
er will  get  a  basic  according  to  his 
1933    production    without    relation 
to  other  years.     It   will  help  those 
who    have    just    started    producing 
milk  and   those  who  have  greatly 
increased    the    size    of    their    herds 
and   this  will  Ix-  at   the  expense  of 
those  who  have  held  down  product- 
ion.       It    will    meet    much    of    the 
criticism   that   has  been  leveled  at 
the  Marketing  Agreement.     It  will 
cause  greater  seasonal  variations  in 
milk  production  with  wider  fluctua- 


tions   in    the    percentage    of    basic 
bought  at  (lass  I   price.     Also  that  ^ 
it  will  i>enalize  producers  who  pro- 
duce   a     regular    amount     of     milk 
during    tl.<-    high    cost    part    of    the 

year. 

!  Ill  «  statements  are  given  m»m- 
ly  to  help  you  see  the  whole  picture. 
This  proposition  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  that  provided  in  the  .Mar- 
keting Agreement.  I'.xhiLit  13,  Sec- 
tion 9.  as  follows: 

"New  biHic  quantities  for  tlie  periofi 
bo«.nn.n<  Junu.ry  I.  I'H4.  »hall  be 
est  il)lishi-<l  as  follows: 

"Lull  iirorluccrs  prt-scnt  est  . Wished 
l)isic  Huantity  sliiH  l>f  a.Med  to  his 
July  l'>H  pro  lint  ion  an  I  his  .Novem- 
ber l'H5  pro.liution  ani  the  tot  >i  sum 
(livi.lel  by  ">  Hrovidetl.  however.  No 
pro-luter  will  be  all'.wecj  thereby  to 
obt  .in  a  new  b  isu  <|U  .ntity  more  th  in 
fifteen  ijercent  (.\'>%)  m  excess  of  his 
present  est-iblished  basic  quantity 

The  Inter-State  has  previously 
retiuested  of  the  A.  A.  A.  that  the 
agreement  be  changed  so  that  any 
old  producer  may  increase  his  ba- 
sic to  70  percent  of  his  average 
production  the  previous  year  if 
that  amount  is  larger  than  his 
present  basic. 

In  the  light  of  this  information 
you  are  asked  to  express  your 
opinion  as  to  which  means  of  de- 
termining basics  is  the  fairest  to 
you  for  1934  and  thereafter.  The 
result  of  this  poll  will  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  A.  A.  A.  officials  at 
Washington,  who  have  the  final 
word  on  this  or  any  other  pro- 
posed change  in  the  Marketing 
Agreement.  We  feel  that  such  an 
expression  of  opinion  will  bear 
weight  even  tho  the  time  limit  for 
filing  briefs  has  expired. 

Please  mark  the  coupon  and  be 
sure  to  give  your  nam*'  and  tlie 
name  of  your  local.  Drop  it  in 
the  mail  so  it  will  be  postmarked 
on  or  before  October  21.  Send 
sooner  if  you  can. 


r" 
I 


ILXI^KIvSSION  Of    OPINION  ON 

METHODS  OF  ESTABLISHING   BASIC  PRODUCTION  for   1934 

The  IJoar.l  ..f  Directors  of  the  Inter  .St.ite  Milk  Prorh.cers'  Association  has 
re<,uesle<l  that  all  pro.hic.nK  members  of  the  organization  be  polled  «'''"'''«= 
columns  of  the  "Milk  Pr.Klucers'  Kcview'  to  determine  the  concensus  of  opin- 
ion as  to  which  of  the  two  metho<U  describeJ  below  is  preferred  (or  .letermin.n, 
basic  productions  for  1954  ^^^^^^  preference 

by  marking  X 
in  proper  square) 

A       The  present  basic  production  of  e  .ch  producer  plus  his  July  

I9H  profhiction.  plus  his  November   I9U  productiori.  anil 

this   tot.l   .livided   by   three,    provided    that   it    shall   be   in  L__| 

creased  not    more  than    IS   percent   over   his  present   est4l> 

hshed  basic      (As  in  present   murketini?  agreement  ) 


B       Ihe  monthly  averaKe  of  each   |.roducers   l'M<   production 
records. 


Meml)cr's  Name.. 


D 


Add  ress 


Name  of  I  -oc.il 


Put  in  envelope  and  send  first  class  mail  to  the  Inter  .Slate  Milk  Producers- 
Association.    219   N     Broa.l   .Street.    I'hila.ielphi...    P..       P.nvelope   must    \h-   ,H.st 
marked  on  or  before  October  21.   19  ii 
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Strives  to  prevent  undue  increases 
in  size  of  herds  by  compelling  pro- 
ducers to  sell  extra  milk  as  surplus 
and  at  surplus  prices.  And  see 
what  happens!  Those  who  want  to 
increase  their  herds  (thereby  in- 
creasing production)  are  objecting 
violently  to  this  time-tried  plan 
because  it  is  designed  to  keep 
production  under  control. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  said  that 
the  basic  -  surplus  plan  has 
"failed"  because  it  has  suc- 
ceeded. It  makes  each  pro- 
ducer individually  responsible 
for  any  surplus  he  may  create. 
Objections  are  coming  almost  en- 
tirely from  those  whose  pocket- 
books  are  touched,  those  who  want 
to  increase  production  at  will  and 
get  Class  1  prices  for  all  of  it. 
We  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their 
support  of  the  A.  A.  A. 


jttoberi 


19.W 


MILK     PRODUCKRS     RE^V  I  E  W 
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Production  Control 

Object  of  New  Plan 

A  plan  of  considerable  merit  for 
controlling  milk  production  has 
been  advanced  by  the  "American 
Agriculturist."  Similar  plans  have 
been  suggested  by  many  others.  It 
provides  that  all  T.  B.  cows  be 
disposed  of  within  the  next  six  to 
twelve  months.  Also  that  cows 
afflicted  with  Bangs  disease  (abor- 
tion) be  eliminated  as  far  as  jjos- 
sible  if  not  entirely.  Third,  that 
"boarder"  cows  be  disposed  of  as 
soon  as  possible.  Imdemnities 
would  be  paid  for  cows  with  T.  B. 
and  Bangs  disease  and  a  bounty 
for  all  boarder  cows  sold. 

A  fourth  feature  of  the  plan 
states,  "Provide  some  kind  of  fair 
and  reasonable  plan  whereby  a 
dairyman  cannot  increase  the  size 
of  his  dairy  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, say  during  the  next  two  years, 
with  exceptions  where  justified." 

No  one  with  the  best  interests  of 
dairying  at  heart  can  dispute  the 
wisdom  of  getting  rid  of  cows 
afflicted  with  either  T.  B.  or  abor- 
tion disease.  T.  B.  is  already  on  the 
run,  Abortion  is  expected  to  follow 
within  a  few  years.  Then  may 
come  the  elimination  of  mastitis,  or 
garget.  "Boarder"  cows  have  been 
the  bane  of  good  dairying  for  de- 
cades and  are  now  producing  all  our 
surplus. 

However,  with  an  urgent  de- 
mand for  tax  reduction  it  may 
prove  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  find  the  funds  for  such  indemni- 
ties and  bounties.  A  good  price  for 
beef  would  do  the  job  much  quicker 
and  easier. 

The  fourth  point  provides  that  a 
plan  be  provided.  This  is  next  to 
impossible  without  a  distatorship. 
Whoever  should  be  burdened  with 
such  a  duty  would  be  the  target  of 
every  conceivable  attack,  because 
he  would  hurt  someone's  pocket- 
book.        The     basic-surplus    plan 


Chicago  Strike  Fails 

The  milk  strike  called  in  the 
Chicago  area  failed  after  a  few  days 
life.  It  was  called  by  a  few  "left- 
wing"  producers  and  never  won 
the  support  of  more  than  a  thous- 
and farmers. 

The  other  producers,  including 
about  I8,0(X)  members  of  the  Pure 
Milk  Association,  formed  convoys 
for  trucks  headed  for  receiving 
stations  and  saw  to  it  that  they 
were  not  deprived  of  their  liveli- 
hood by  a  small  minority  of  dis- 
senters. The  strikers  demanded  a 
higher  price  and  struck  even  tho 
the  Pure  Milk  Association  had  al- 
ready requested  approval  from 
officials  of  the  A.  A.  A.  for  such  an 
increase.  The  Association's  was  an 
orderly  request  and  was  granted 
after  investigation  proved  it  justi- 
fied. 


See  Page  3 

Send  the  coupon  so  we 
will  know  your  prefer- 
ence on  method  of  de- 
termining basic. 


WOuavt    «fc.*- 


M  I 

puooiuiC  15 


Lewis  W.  Morley,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  has  announced  the 
reduction  of  the  life  membership 
fee  of  the  Club  from  $100  to  $50. 
This  reduction,  effective  now,  is 
the  first  made  in  the  membership 
fee  for  more  than  half  a  century. 


A  Flat  Farm  Price — 

What  Would  Happen 

A  popular  demand  at  the  recent      more  to  haul  this  milk  so  naturally 
Federal    hearing   on    the    Philadel-      they  would  buy  their  milkjust, 

..      »,.,,     .-     ,  A  ^^  near  their  market  as  possible  Mas 

nha    Ml  k    Marketing    Agreement  j  i       r  .       -r, 

'  to    reduce    hauling    costs.     The; 
was  for  a  flat  price  at  the  farm  for 

all  milk.  It  looks  good  on  the 
surface  but  it  disregards  certain 
economic  laws,  therefore  it  will  not 
work,  except  by  force.  Even  then 
the  life  of  such  an  order  would  be 
short  and  full  of  hardships. 

We  believe  the  flat  price  advo- 
cates meant  a  flat  price  for  all  milk 
of  the  same  quality,  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  a  differential  according 
to  butterfat  test  and  want  to  retain 

bonuses  for  special  grades.   Inother      .„o "  

words,   they   would  do  away  with      shipped  in  and  then  have  theirmilli 

the    basic-surplus    plan    and    they      shipped   to   market   at  some  otiiet 

would    make   distributors    pay    all      party's  expense  if  they  could  L 

transportation  costs.     I  shall  treat 

only  the  latter  fallacy  here. 

The  value  of  all  milk  of  the  same 

quality  is  the  same  after  it  reaches 

market.     But     since  it  costs  more      granted  (its  chances  are  very,  vm 

to  haul  milk  200  miles  than  to  haul      remote)     it    could     cause   only  a 

it  50  miles  the  value  of  that  milk  is 

less  when   200  miles  from   market 

than  if  it  were  only  50  miles  away. 

If  a  flat  price  were  paid  everyone. 

the  farmer  living  200  miles  away 

would  be  awarded  a  premium.    But 

he  couldn't  get  that  premium  unless 

he  kept  his  market. 

It    would    cost    the    distributors 


TXtEST  market  PRICES 


,^  ,^,..w  are  for  September.   19)1.  and  represent  those  to  be  pa.d  by  buvei,  ol   n.ilk 


W^^^iB^E:^;^^^^!^^^^ 


iluH  Price. 


tiak  .n  eacess 


NTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 


^September,  1933,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Milk   Delivery  Pomts 

The  pr.ce  of  "A-   ...Ic  of  any  K-ven  by.erfat  conlen^^  -V 

K.vcn  below  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ..^.,  ^.,^  Delivery  Point. 

Miiiimuin    Hulletlal 
Delivery  Point 
l.txaliun   in    Mllraljr 


A  Suggestion 

The  small  boy  was  much  inter- 
ested in  watching  a  bald-headed 
man  scratch  the  fringe  of  hair 
around  the  side  of  his  head.  The 
man  kept  it  up  so  long  that  the 
boy  finally  reached  over  and  said 
in  a  loud  whisper.  "Say,  mister, 
you'll  never  catch  him  that  way. 
Why  don't  you  run  him  out  in  the 
ojjen?"  — The  Log. 


eliminate  the  long-haul  milk  !)« 
cause  it  would  serve  their  purp«e 
no  better  than  short-haul  milkanj 
it  would  cost  them  more.  It  woiilc 
mean  that  the  near-by  farme: 
would  capture  the  market. 

One  other  point  most  of  PU 
adelphia's  milk  produced  mott 
than  75  miles  from  market  is  (rot 
points  to  the  west  of  the  city.  Thost 
producers  would  have  the  advan 
tage  of  lower  freight  rates  on  \m 


letp 
their    market,     a    condition  that 
could  not  be  jDermitted  under  est- 
ablished fair  trade  practices. 
Should  this  flat  price  demand bt 


chaotic  market  condition, 
would  result  in  a  constant  anii 
costly  battle  between  distant  and 
nearby  producers.  It  would  make 
it  impossible  for  any  producers 
bargaining  organization  to  operate 
effectively,  for  its  members  Iroin 
different  sections  would  constantly 
be  at  odds  with  each  other. 


-,.rr.nte.l    bv    market   con<lilion».   aiul    .ul.)e.  t    to   the   al.proval   o(    tl.r 
5«'>'-'/r'Xre''I:MhVu:it«rSute.''     All   k   will   be  purchased  on   b.si.    anJ   u.   plan 

ric:!.'r;ot  p..i}'V:i:V.:rt:!:n'°o;\V";:il':'^^^^^^^^^^^  char..,  ..    te .a.   marWets.   ha. 

From  tne  I-.."-  ■<-  _     ^  ,  __      ....... ,„f,..ns 


-'^"'T  Tee.  qaot^l.  buyer,  of  milk  will  deduct  and  pay  over  to  the  v.nou.  „r,.n.«t.ons 

!:7;„«'nt'i"a. ..'.«!  •«'- 

I 

inl»«" 
i«ibatoi 


r.mount.  a.  stated  bel"*  p„Klucer.     A.,.H.iation    authorize    the   -contracting   dis- 

Th.  members   "'    ''''j.^.'.'Vo^r  ea' h  unt  hundre.1  (l«H))  (H.und,  o(   n.ilk  sold   to  said      contracting 

u»,i     tode.luct  two  (2)  «"»","'"   "he  Inter  .State  IVIilk  Producer,    Association 

Sor.'    •"'1  '"  '"^  "•"•."  "'"'  ,         ",     he  Inter-Slate  MilW  Pioducer,    Association,  authorize 

'-^K.   •contractin.  Pr,xlucer.     mem.«.  ,^^  (,„,„  ,„„„,. 

^  „«"«""«  "^'r^'to  '  /actini  distributors      and   to  pay  same  to  the  Dairy   (  ouncil 

T^kwld  «<»"'•*      contracting    l  .     ,„.s,.,e    Milk    Producers'    A.scMiation.    the      contracting   d.a- 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building,  219  N.   Broad  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Representing  over  22.000  l>airy  Farmers 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

OFFICERS 

II.  O    Allebach.  President 
h'rcderick  Shangle.  Vice  President 
I.  R.  /oilers.  .Secretary 
August  A.  Miller.  Assistant  Secretary 
F.  M.   Twining,  Acting   Treasurer 

Board  of  Director* 

II.  I)  Allebach.  Trapfie  Montgomery  Co..  Pa. 
.S,  K.  Andrews.  Murlock.  Dorchester  Co..  M<l. 
J    II    Hennetch.  .Sheridan,  K.  I)..  Lebanon  (  o  . 

Pa. 
Ira  J.  Book.  Strasburg.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
I  red    Bleiler.  Lynville.  Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 
TL  W.  Cook.  Newark.  New  C  astle  Co..  Del. 
K.  H.  Donovan.  Sniyrna.  R.  D..  Kent  C'o..  Del. 
K.   Nelson  James.   Rising  Sun.  C'ecil  Co..  Md. 
J    W.  Keith.  Centervil  e.  Queen  Annes  Co  .  Md. 
A    R.  Marve  .  Kaaton.  la  bot  Co..  Md. 
Wm.  Mendenha  1.  Downingtown.  Cheater  Co.. 

Pa. 
I.  v.  Otto.  Carlisle.  R    D.  Cumberland  Co  .  Pa 
Chester  M.   Gross.   Manchester.  York   Co..   Pa. 
Philip  Price.  Weat  Cheater.  Cheater  Co.,  Pa. 
Albert  Sarig.  Bowers.  Berks  Co..  Pa. 
John  Carvel  Sutton,   Kennedyville.   Kent  Co.. 

Md. 
I''re<lerick  Shangle,  Trenton.  R.  D,,  Mercer  Co., 

N.  J. 
C.  C.    Tallman.  Mount  Holly.  Burlington  C'o.. 

N.J- 

K.   I.    lussey.  Mollidaysburg.  Blair  Co..  Pa. 
Harry  B.  Stewart.  Alexandria.  Huntington  Co., 

Pa. 
M.  L.  Stitt.  Spruce  Hill.  Juanila  Co..  Pa. 
S.  U.  Troutman.  Herllord.  K    D..  Bedford  Co. 

Pa 
T.  M.    Twining.  Newtown.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 
I      P.  WillitH.  Ward.  Delaware  Co..  Pa. 

A.  B.    Waddington.    Woodstown.   Salem    Co.. 

N   J 

B.  H  Welly.  Waynesboro.  Franklin  Co  .  Pa. 
One  vatancy. 

Executive  Committee 
H.  I)    Allebach.  Chairman 
Frederick  Shangle  A.  B.  Warhlington 

I      P    WiUitH  I-:    Nelson  James 

U.   I.    Tussey  A.  R.  Marvel 

(-",.  II.  Donovan 


Must  Report  Cases 

of  Bang's  Diseaw 

The  bureau  of  animal  industry 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agn 
culture,  has  been  advised  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  prac 
ticing  veterinarians  throughout  tk 
Commonwealth  must  repor 
promptly  to  the  bureau  all  caseso: 
Bang's  disease  which  may  comet; 
their  attention,  including  blo« 
tests  made  by  them.  Failure  t: 
make  such  reports  to  the  bureai 
regardless  of  the  results  of  tin 
blood  tests,  makes  the  veterinana: 
liable  to  prosecution  and  fine  unJe 
the  livestock  sanitary  law. 

Bang's  disease  causes  great  los 
to  owners  of  infected  herds  andtfc' 
fullest  possible  cooperation 
tween  all  parties  is  necessary' 
order  to  reduce  this  loss  to  a  mm 
mum.  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce.  directoro! 
the  bureau,  explains.  To  success 
fully  control  Bang's  disease,  promP' 
reporting  of  blood  tests  and  diseas* 
cases  to  the  Bureau,  is  essential 


IWCwt. 
) 

)« 
)1 
115 
)2 
)M 
)) 
)« 
). 
)« 

)S5 

)b 

lU 

)1 

Hi 

)i 

its 
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« 
4M 

4  I 

4li 
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4  65 
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41 

4(5 

49 

4  95 
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BASIC  PRICE 

•September.   1933 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Basic  (Quantity 

Pe,  100  Lb. 

$2   40 

2  42 


Price 
Per  CJl.  (f) 


44 
46 


2   4B 


W 
i2 
54 

58 


2.60 


62 

64 

66 

68 

70 

72 

74 

2  76 

2  78 

2  80 


15 

2 

25 

J 

15 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 

5.6 

5.65 
i.7 
5  7 


BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Stationa 

•September.   1933 

Quotations  are  at  ra.lroa.l  points.  Inland  stations 

carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements. 

Prices    are    less    freight    and     receiving    station 

charges.  ,,     ,^ 

Bask  Quantitv 


75 

8 

B5 

9 

95 


82 
84 


2  86 
2  68 
2  90 


-92 

2  94 
2.96 
2.9S 
).00 
).02 

IS 

3  OS 
}  10 
},I2 
).I4 

$.20 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6) 
6  »5 


05 

1 

15 

2 

25 

i 


4 

45 

5 

45 

6 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 


Mil  es 
I  to  10  inc. 
II  to  20 
21  to  10  • 
II  to  4(1  • 
41  to  50 
51  to  60  • 
61  to  70  • 
71  to  80 
81  to  90  ■ 
91  to  100 
101  to  110  " 
III  to  120  • 
121  to  HO 
1)1  to  140  • 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180  • 
181  to  190 
191  to  200  • 
201  to  210 
211  to  220  • 
221  to  210  • 
2)1  to  240  • 
241  to  250  • 
251  to  260  • 
261  to  270  • 
271  to  280  • 
281  to  290  • 
291  to  )00 


Freight  Rate 
Per  KW  Lb. 

225 

2)5 

255 

265 

285 

295 

J05 
)15 

3)0 

340 
)4i 

.355 

.365 
380 
385 
400 
400 
410 

.425 
4)5 
4)5 
450 
460 
465 
465 
480 
485 
.490 
.495 
510 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•September,  1933 

At  All  Receiving  Stationa 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•September,  1933 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


The  August  farm  price  index  was 
72  compared  to  76  in  July,  to  64  in 
June,  and  59  in  August  1932. 
These  are  based  on  the  average  of 
the  years  1910  to  1914,  which  is 
set  at  100. 


Percy  Noell.  the  American?'^ 
agent  for  F"rench  wine  and  ^ 
started  the  controversy  whetW' 
wine  is  more  easily  digested  tM 
milk,  heard  about  a  once  nott^ 
French  doctor,  now  93.  who  hi 
drunk  wine  all  of  his  life.  n«v«; 
milk.  Noell  went  out  with  a  phol'- 
grapher.  He  found  the  old  do""' 
eating  milk  toast. 


Tnt 
P«Cnl 
i 

)05 
)  I 
)  15 
U 
)25 
)) 
1)5 
)4 
)45 

IS 

155 

M 
165 

)7 

175 

U 

H5 

H 

)95 

4 

405 

4  I 

4  15 

42 

425 

4) 

4  15 

44 

M5 

45 

4  55 

46 

4  65 

47 

W5 

48 

4«5 

49 

4  95 

5 


Per 

lUU  Lb. 
$1  04 
I  06 
I  08 
I  10 
I  12 
I  14 
I  16 
I  18 
I    20 

1  n 

1.24 

I  26 
I  28 
I  )0 
I  )2 
I  )4 
I  36 
I  38 
I  40 
I  42 
I  44 
I  46 
I  48 
1  50 
I  52 
I  54 
I  56 
I  58 
I  60 
I  62 
I  64 
I  66 
1  68 
I  70 
I  72 
I  74 
I  76 
1  78 
I  80 
I  82 
1  84 


Per 
Qt  (f ) 


25 

) 

) 

)5 

4 

45 

5 

55 


2  6 

2  6 

2.65 

2  7 
2  75 
2  8 
2  85 
2  9 
2  9 
2  95 
) 

)  05 
)  I 
1  15 
)  2 
1  2 
)  25 
)  3 
)  35 
)  4 
)  45 
)  5 
)  5 
)  55 
)  6 
1  65 
1  7 
)  75 
8 
H 
85 
9 


) 
1 
1 
) 
1  95 


Per 

100  Lb. 
»0  84 
0  86 
0  8« 
0  90 
0  92 
0  94 
0  96 

0  98 

1  00 
I  02 

1.04 

I  06 
I  08 
I  10 
I  12 
I  14 
I  16 
I  18 
I  20 
I  Zl 
I  24 
I  26 
I  28 
I  30 
I  32 
I  34 
I  36 
I  )8 
I  40 
I  42 
I  44 
I  46 
I  48 
1  50 
I  52 
I  54 
I  56 
I  58 
I  60 
I  62 
I  64 


Per 

Qi   (f) 
I  8 
I  85 
I  9 
I  95 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


05 
I 

15 
2 


2.25 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
) 
)  05 


1 

1 

»5 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

9 

95 


Test 
Per  Cent 
) 

)  05 
)  I 
)  15 
)  2 
3  25 
)  ) 
3  )5 
)  4 
)  45 

3.5 

3  55 
)  6 
3  65 
7 

75 
8 
85 
9 
)  95 
4 
05 
I 

15 
2 

25 
) 

)5 
4 
45 
5 

55 
6 
65 
7 

75 
8 
85 
9 
95 


4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 


C  rea 
Per  100  Lb 
$0  75 
0  77 
0  79 
0  81 
0  8) 
0  85 
0  87 
0  89 
0  91 
(»  9) 

0.95 

0  97 

0  9«> 

1  01 
I  03 
I  05 
I  07 
1  09 
I  II 
I  I) 
I  15 
I  17 
I  19 
I  21 
I  23 
I  25 
I  27 
I  29 
I  31 
1  33 
I  35 
I  )7 
I  19 
I  41 
I  4) 
I  45 
I  47 
1  49 
I  51 
I  5) 
I  55 


Surplus 
Per  100  Lb 
$0  55 
O  57 
0  59 
0  61 
0  6) 
0  65 
0  67 
0  69 
0  71 
0  7) 

0.75 

0  77 
O  79 
0  81 
O  83 
0  85 
0  87 
0  89 
0  91 
0.93 
0  95 
0  97 

0  99 

1  01 
I  03 
I  05 
1  07 
I  m 
I  II 
I  13 
1  15 
I  17 
I  19 
1  21 
I  23 
I  25 
I  27 
I  29 
I  31 
I  H 
I    15 


NAMK  0|- 
Dia.lVI.KY   POIN  I 
Phila.    Terminal  Market 
4/lh  and  Lancaster 
)Ul  anil  C  hestnut 
Baldwin  D,iiries 
Hrueninger  I  Jairies 

#.•1 -T-_^^^ln*l  Markata 

Audubon.  N.J 

Camden.  N    J 
Niirristowii.  t'a 
Wilmington.  Del 
Receiving  Stationa 
Aiiseldia.  Pa 
Belford.  Pa 
Hridgelon.  N    J 
Uyers.  I'a 
C'urryville.  Pa 
CI  ishen.  t'a    t 
Huntingdon.  Pa 
Kellon.  I'a 
Kiin>iert<in.  Pa 
l.andenberg.  Pa 
Mercersburg.  Pa 
Nassau.  Del 
Oxford.  Pa 
Red  Hill.  Pa 
Kingoes.  N.  J 
Rushland.  Pa. 
.Snow  Hill.  Md 
Waynesboro.  Pa    ... 

Yerkes.  Pa  

/leglersville.  Pa      .  .  .  . 


Price 
\%  Milk 
$2  02 
2  01 
I    9<> 
I    98 
I    '»6 
1    95 
1    94 
1    9) 
I    91 
I    90 
I    90 
I    89 
I    88 
I.S6 
I   86 
I   84 
1.84 
I.U 
1,82 
1.81 
1.81 
1.79 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.76 
1.78 
l.7» 
1.79 
1  7J 


1   25 
1    ) 


1    15 
3  4 
3   45 
1   5 
1   5 


MONTHLY  CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICES 


191) 
J>nu>ry 
Frhrujry 
M.rch 
April 
M., 

'Junt 
|Au|U!t 

*Ptmib«r 


I 


3.5"»; 

O    H    Piiii  ^. 


Cream 
II) 
I  06 
I  04 
1  12 
I  21 
I  19 
I  Id 
IS 


C  las..  I 
9» 
86 
84 
92 

I    01 
9<» 

1    111 
'(S 

I    114 


A I  All    Ri-.<  ■  S. 
(  rrHtii     Surplus 


79 
71 
70 
77 
H7 
90 
I  01 
H(> 
95 


59 
51 
50 
57 
67 
70 
HI 

75 


3.S  pe 


19)2 
July 
Auicust 
Se|>lrnil«r 
O.  toiler 
Novenil»er 
I  )e(  ember 

191) 
January 
Trbruary 
March 
April 
Mav 
•lune 
•July 

•AuKU"l   I    •24 

25    »l 

•September 


I  .OB. 
I  OB. 
I  OB. 
F.O.B. 

I  xj.ii. 

I    OH 
I    CJ.H.  less  9  ctH. 
I   OB.  less  20cla. 


)l 
261 

)l 

)l 
251 

41 


40 
270 

40 

40 
260 

50 


201  210 

41  50 

)l  40 

41  50 

181  I'M) 

121  130 

41  50 


41 
51 
11 
161 
171 
21 
31 


50 
60 
40 
170 
180 
30 


Surplus  Price  

Milk  lor  Cream  Purpoaea 

Surplus  Price 

Milk  for  Cream  Purposes 


FOB    I'tida. 

F.O  B    Phila. 
FOB.  All  Rcc    Sta. 
FOB.  All  Rec.  Sta. 


I  r»l  Kei|Uireiiielil  in 
Litre  I  at  1  delivery 
Per  <  eat 
4   Oil 
4   00 
4  00 
4  00 

i  iXi 

4  00 

4  00 

4  (III 

)  70 
)   70 

3  70 

4  00 
)  70 
)  70 
)  70 
)  70 
4  (K) 
)  70 
3  70 
3  70 
3  70 

3  70 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

3   70 

)  70 

3  70 

4  00 
4  00 

A 
A 


Base   Price  ol    15'^^ 

Milk  |>er   MH)  lbs. 

.Septriiibef 

$2   60 

2   60 


60 
60 

>JI 
60 
51 
40 

18 
'Wj 


2   18 

1  96 

2  10 
2  01 
2  16 
2  18 
2  16 
2  02 
2  08 
2  16 
2  16 
2  15 
2  18 
2  04 
2  0) 
2  19 
2    18 

I  04 
I  24 
0  75 
0  95 


tBaaed  on  O»lord.  Pa     leas  6  cents  •«'  '"" '|"_  ^     ,  ,„,  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Station. 

A -.Same  Butterfat   Minimum  Re.iuirei.ients  as  in  eneci 

Note  (  I  )  D«fi"»'°"  °'  S'/'lvln .^i'luon':  cli'r.nl';he^;o^n;hs  of  May.  June.  July.  Augu.t.  Septeml«r 
Shippers  of  A  Milk  to  R"*'*'"*  ^"V°"„,  (,.,  ,1-  month  of  10.000  bacteria  or  leas,  shall  receive  a 
and  October,  having  an  average  »'«•«"•  f""Xp^rw'th^^n  average  count  ol  more  than  10.000  and  less 
bonu.  ol  40  cents  per  hundred  *'"""'[\\"^l''^'{^^iZfJ^„,U.  During  November.  December.  J-nuary. 
than  ^"-OO"  •»••'' '-71-':r7Hetivebrc.'rr  a  Kluses'shall  l.e  paid  to  those  pr.xlucer.  only  who  have 
February.  March,  and  April.  •«";;"",  X'  ,„,„„.  „,  months  alK,ve  mentione.1.  provided  that  -t  l«-t 
received  similar  >'"""•"  •<"''7,'''" a"*  '^s,       Pr«"ucers.  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned,  qu.lifyini 

ru:.n';^hr.;!:nTh:Tf.^o;rmt'^  oJ^^i.  ^^^^  ^i:z^;^;:±.;-il^rtl^LJ\.::::l^:i'^^ 

••  r'^"n'dT5'cei;'tst"H^nd''^  ^'^^ ^'  .^-•"•— """  °'   "«"«  ">■"    ".T  k"''  '"'  '""  '"  T 
"'      J.:.'  I  ish?;U»  will  oualify^or  CI >onus  of  40  cents  per  100  Iba.  if  the  bacteria  requirement. 

(1)  aVterminai  market  delivery  points  are  met. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  are  l«tween  0    10.000         ,    ,      ^  , 

CUA..  Il-Sh  ;^r.  will"  ualily  lor  Class  II  l»nu.  of   25  cent,  per  100  Iba.  if  the  baCn.  r«,u.r.n..„.. 

aur:=:;':^t-;^d:&y-rt::r55'o<^  .  ,    , ,  . 

.  -  r    I  i.  .     „.,   I  /to  r«r  cent  B  F.  will  not  l>e  paid  unless  the  bacteria  re- 


•Seotemliir,  1933,  Infer-State  Prices  at  "B"  Milk  Receiving  Stationa 
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RF.reiviNCi 
Station 
Anselma.  Pa 
Beilford.  Pa 
Boiling  Springs.  Pa 
Brandlsville.  Pa 
Bridgeton.  N.J. 

Byers.  Pa    

C  arlisle.  Pa 
Centeiville.  Md. 
Ciiamliersburg.  Pa 
Chestertown.  Md 

Clayton.  Del 

C"urryville.  Pa 

Dagsboro.  Del 

Duncannon.  Pa 

Tliston.  Md 

I- el  ton.  Del 

l-'renchtown.  N 

Gap.  Pa 

Goldsboro.  Md 

Ci.shen.  Pa  t 

Hagerstown.  Md 

Harrington.  Del 

Huntingdon.  Pa 

Hurlo.  k.  Md     

Kellon.  Pa  ^       

Kemplon.  Pa 

Kenneilyville.  Md. 
Kimheilon.  Pa 
I   andenberg.  Pa 
(Based  on  O«ford,  Pa  . 


J 


.ocstion  in 

Mileage 

<l  40 

261  70 

121  ID 

121  DO 

)l  40 

.    31  40 

.131  140 

91  100 

151  160 

81  90 

61  70 

251  260 

III  140 

121  130 

101  110 

81  90 


Basic   Price  of 

ii%   Milk 

per   MX)  Lbs 

$2    18 

1  96 

2  08 
2  08 


18 
06 
10 
04 
II 
14 

1  96 

2  06 
2  08 
2    I  > 


61  70 

51  61) 

81  90 

41  50 

181  I'WJ 

91  l(K( 

201  210 

121  130 

41  50 

81  'M) 

71  80 


31 
51 


40 
60 


II 

14 

15 

II 

10 

02 

10 

01 

08 

16 

II 

I) 

18 

15 


less6f  i«!r   100  Iba. 


Rk.1  UVINI. 

Station 
Leaman  Place.  Pa 
Lewistfjwn.  Pa 
l.ongsdorf.  Pa 
Massey.  Mtl 
Mercersburg.  Pa 
M<K.retield    W    Va 
Mt    Pleasant.  Del 
Nassau.  Del 
New  Holland.  F'a 
Oaford.  Pa 
Princess  Anne.  Md 
Provident  e.  Mil 
(2ueen  Anne.  Md 
Red  Hill    Pa 
Ku  hiandtown.  Pa 
Kiniioes.  N    J 
Kisinj:  Sun.  Md 
Konks.  Pa 
Kushland.  Pa 
.Salem.  N    J 
.Snow  Hill.  Md 
Sudlersville.  Md 
'Townsend.  I  )el 
VirKnsviUe.  Pa 
Waynesborii,  Pa 
W.wa.  Pa 
WiiiKlstown.  N    J 
Yerkes.  Pa 
Zieglersville.  Pa 


I  .ocation  I 

Mileage 

51      60 

161 


141 
61 
181 
291 
41 
121 
61 
41 
I  tl 
SI 
<«1 
41 
)l 
51 
51 
61 
)l 
31 
161 
71 
61 
71 
171 
II 
31 
21 
11 


170 
150 
70 
I'M) 
300 
50 
DO 
70 
50 
140 
60 
100 
50 
40 
60 
60 
70 
40 
40 
170 
80 
70 
80 
180 
20 
40 
30 
40 


Basic  Price  of 

<  •>%   Mdk 

per  100  I  bs. 

»2  15 

2  04 

2  06 

2  14 

2  02 

I  9) 


16 
08 


2  14 
2  16 
2  06 


15 
10 
16 
18 
15 
15 
14 
18 


2  1 
2  D 
2  i» 
2  IV 
2  Oi 
2  21 

2  19 
2  18 


SECONDARY  TERMINAL  MARKETS 

♦.September,  1933  Inter-St.te  "B"  Milk  Price. 

Price  List  of  3.5",;  Milk  per  100  Lb.. 


MONTHLY     BASIC     PRICE    OF    GRADE    B 
OR   MARKET   MILK 


rcent  butterfat  content 

Ket  riving 
FOB.  PhiU.     station  51    W)  milr 
Per  IIKII.bs.Qts.       Per   IIHII.bs. 


2  20 
2  20 
2  20 
2  20 
I  98 
I   98 


75 
75 


4   7S 


4   25 


I  70 
I  70 
I  70 
I  70 
1  48 
I    48 


I    4H 
I    4H 


1  4H 
I  48 
I  48 
I  82 
I   82 

1  82 

2  15 
15 


Tkhminai    Mahkkt 
Allentown   I     15 
16   30 
Atlantic  City 
Audubon 
Brihirhem   I    15 
16  30 
Camden 
Glouirstrr 
I  ligrrstown 
!  .rwislown 
Nfirrislown 
Philiilrlphia 
Phornisville 
Pottstown 
Reading   I     15 
16    10 
Trriilo'i 
Wilmington 


Basic 
$2  29 
2  29 
2  60 
2  60 
2  29 
2  29 
2  60 
2  60 
2  18 
2  20 
2  51 
2  61) 
2  »S 
2  2') 
2  2') 
2  29 
2  60 
2  40 


Cream 
$1  19 
I  Z2 
I  24 
I  24 
I  2« 
I  26 
I  24 
I  24 
I  20 
1  20 
I  15 
I  24 
I  20 
1  20 
I  19 
I  Z2 
I  24 
I   20 


Surplus 
$0  99 
I  02 
I  04 
I  04 
1  0« 
I  1)6 
I  04 
I  04 
I  00 
I    00 

0  95 

1  04 
I  00 
I    00 

0  '»'» 

1  02 
I  114 
I    1)0 


SEPTEMBER 

92   Score 

Phila 
24 


BUTTER  PRICES 
Solid   Packed 


I 
2 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
II 
12 
I  i 
14 
15 
16 
IH 
I  ) 
2 
2 
2 


2  . 
2/ 
28 
2') 
<ll 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

24<,'4 


24 
24< 
24' 
24' 
24' 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
251 


New  York 
2) 
2) 
2) 
23 
23 
2) 
23 
23' 4 

21' 4 
2)1, 

2»'i 

231, 

2)1, 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

241/, 


Chicago 
221. 


i2l4 

22' 4 

22' 4 

22' 4 

22' 4 

22' 4 

22' 4 

2Z'  4 

22', 

221/, 

221, 

22'  , 

2) 

2) 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23', 

23 

23'  . 


^Ptemb,,  I    M  I    1)4  95  75  •.^epleml.n  '■  -a     ■      w   „. 

J      J         ,.„.1.  Ir,r,y   nricea  Qu^tcT,  and   piy  over  t  >  the  vinous  organixiti^ins  ■•  a  >ecihe  I  ab.ve. 
•"ninnin,  with  June,  buyer,  of  milk  will  deduct  4  cent,  per  hundred   p.unria  fr  .a,   price,  qu^t.i. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


October, 


198 


The  Dairyman's  *Third  Row 

Basic-Surplus  Plan  Controls  Production 


Dairymen  were  twelve  years 
ahead  of  the  government  in  learn- 
ing how  to  control  production. 
They  did  it  with  the  basic-surplus 
plan  which  they  t'lrsl  put  into  eiTcci 
in  1921  to  prevent  unbridled  ex- 
pansion of  milk  production  in  fluid 
milk  markets.  In  1933  the  govern- 
ment encouraged  cotton  farmers 
to  plow  under  every  "third  row" 
and  thereby  control  production. 

The  basic-surplus  plan  is  not 
popular  with  every  milk  producer. 
This  may  be  for  any  of  three  reas- 
ons. First,  not  understanding  its 
real  purpose  and  its  operations 
with  changes  that  must  be  included 
to  meet  changing  conditions.  Sec- 
ond, because  if  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  correct,  it  has  sometimes 
been  manipulated.  Third,  because 
it  inconveniences  a  certain  class  of 
both  distributors  and  producers 
who  do  not  like  to  "play  the  game." 
In  its  simplest  form  the  basic- 
surplus  plan  provides  that  the  aver- 
age monthly  production  of  any  pro- 
ducer during  the  three  months  of 
lowest  production  for  the  entire 
market  will  be  his  basic  for  the 
following  year.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  dealers  will  have  to  get  milk 
from  enough  farmers  during  those 
months  to  supply  their  needs. 
Likewise,  it  is  exjaected  that  they 
will  give  every  one  of  those  farmers 
a  chance  to  share  in  the  fluid  milk 
market  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
each  one  sharing  in  it  to  the  same 
extent  as  he  did  when  the  supply 
was  low. 

Steady  Consumption 
Records  show  that  the  city  con- 
sumer uses  just  about  the  same 
amount  of  milk  every  week  of  the 
year.  But  many  dairymen  produce 
half  again  as  much  or  even  twice 
as  much  milk  in  the  spring  as  in 
late  fall.  The  result  dealers  cut  off 
distant  producers  and  take  the 
milk  close  at  hand  at  their  own 
price.  Then  when  they  have  to 
reach  out  again  they  can't  pay  a 
"scarcity  price"  because  it  is  "too 
expensive"  to  look  up  new  produc- 
ers at  a  distance. 

This  extra  production  is  called 
surplus — maybe  "excess"  is  a  bet- 
ter word     because  with  every  pro- 
ducer getting  his  share  of  the  milk 
needed  for  fluid  use  that  extra  milk 
must  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
It  does  not  deserve  the  same  price 
as   the   milk   going   into   fluid   use. 
With    the    adoption   of    the    basic- 
surplus   plan   many   markets   have 
found  that  the  seasonal  variations 
in  milk  production  has  been  reduc- 
ed from  50  percent  to  20  percent. 
Excess  was  reduced  more  than  half. 
This    plan     has    benefitted     the 
producer  by  assuring  him  that  lie 
will  get  the  best  market  price  for 
approximately  a  certain  amount  of 


milk  every  month  of  the  following 
year.  At  the  same  time  it  warns 
him  he  will  get  a  substantially  lower 
price    for    any    production    above 

iiiai  aiiiv*uiii.     »  •»-  »-»»••  j>»"..  — 

ingly  and  strive  to  produce  his 
basic  as  efficiently  as  possible,  every 
reduction  in  his  cost  being  clear 
profit. 

The  consumer  also  benefits  for 
she  is  assured  of  a  steady  supply  of 
uniform  quality  milk  at  a  definite 
and  fair  price.  Simplicity  of  in- 
SF>ection  work  and  a  steady  farm 
supply  makes  this  possible. 

The  distributor  can  reduce  his 
margin  for  he  needs  the  equipment 
to  handle  an  amount  only  reason- 
ably in  excess  of  his  fluid  needs. 
This  applies  to  both  milk  plant  and 
hauling  equipment. 

Complications  Set  In 

Unfortunately,  the  basic-surplus 
plan  can  work  out  as  simply  as  this 
only  when  both  consumption  and 
basic  production  increase  and  de- 
crease at  the  same  time  and  at  ex- 
actly the  same  sp>eed. 

Complicating  factors  are  bound 
to  enter  the  picture. 

Milk  consumption  increased 
steadily  for  years  so  more  basic  was 
needed. 

The  depression  came  along  and 
cut  down  consumption  so  less  basic 
was  needed. 

As  the  basic-surplus  plan  evened 
up  monthly  production,  more  of 
the  year's  total  milk  was  produced 
during  the  base  months  and  basics 
were  increased. 

The  depression  put  milk  produc- 
ers in  an  excellent  position  as 
compared  to  producers  of  other 
farm  commodities  so  total  produc- 
tion went  up  and  with  it  the  size 
of  the  surplus  over  basic. 

Some  producers  have  increased 
their  herds  and  are  clamoring  for  a 
proportionate  increase  in  their  bas- 
sics. 

Adjustments  Needed 

These  are  all  factors  which 
affect  the  normal  operation  of  the 
basic-surplus  plan.  Adjustments 
had  to  be  made  to  take  care  of 
them.  This  has  been  especially 
true  during  the  last  three  years 
when  there  has  been  a  wider  spread 
between  fluid  consumption  and 
basic  production  than  at  any  time 
since  the  plan  was  started. 

One  adjustment  was  to  add  a 
class  for  cream,  called  Class  II,  at 
a  somewhat  higher  price  than  sur- 
plus which  was  then  called  Class 
111.  Another  adjustment  was  to 
pay  Class  I  or  basic  price  for  a 
certain  percentage  of  established 
basic  production,  this  percentage 
being  determined  by  the  relation 
of  fluid  sales  to  the  total  of  all 
basic  quantities  produced. 


Outright  maniuplation  of  ba^' 
by  either  distributor  or  producer  is 
a  subject  which  must  be  handled 
according  to  the  individual  case. 
Suffice  to  say  these  cases  are  not 
the  rule  and  when  discovered  de- 
serve harsh  treatment. 

It  has  been  found  in  some  mar- 
kets that  certain  distributors  do  not 
buy  on  the  basic-surplus  plan  but 
are  very  anxious  to  have  others 
keep  on  using  this  plan.  The  reason 
is  simple.  Such  dealers  buy  only 
as  much  milk  as  they  need.  If  the 
supply  goes  up  they  cut  off  pro- 
ducers. If  it  goes  down  they  take 
on  more.  They  carry  none  of  the 
surplus  so  they  can  and  do  pay 
just  a  little  more  than  the  average 
of  basic  and  surplus  prices.  Some- 
times they  also  undersell  distribu- 


Send  It  In  Now — 

The  coupon  on  page  3 
gives  you  a  chance  to 
say  how  you  would  like 
basics  figured  for  next 
year. 


tors  who  carry  a  fair  share  of  the 
surplus.  They  make  the  producer 
who  sells  under  that  plan  wonder 
why  he  should  get  a  little  less  than 
his  neighbor.  That  is.  he  wonders 
until  his  neighbor  is  cut  off  entirely. 
But  in  the  section  where  such 
dealers  keep  their  producers  thru- 
out  the  year  the  ground  is  fertile 
for  seeds  of  discontent.  Flat  price 
is  talked,  basic-surplus  is  cussed, 
all  because  a  dealer  will  not  carry 
his  share  of  the  surplus  and  like- 
wise his  producers  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  kept  the  year 
around  do  not  have  to  carry  their 
share  either.  Such  dealers  and 
producers  are  making  their  com- 
petitors and  neighbors  carry  the 
surplus. 

Selfish  Objections 

Some   of    the   objections    to   the 
basic-surplus   plan   are   purely  sel- 
fish.     There   is   the   producer  who 
goes  out   of   dairying   when   some- 
thing else  looks  more  attractive  and 
later    when    dairying    again    looks 
best    wants    to   get   back   into   the 
market  on   the  same   basis   as  his 
neighbor  who  has  been  producing 
at  a  fairly  uniform  rate  for  years. 
There  is  also  the  producer  who  per- 
sists in  selling  to  a  distributor  who 
refuses  to  carry  any  surplus.    The 
one  who  wants  to  greatly  increase 
the  size  of   his  herd   naturally  ob- 
jects  to  selling   the  extra   milk  at 
the  lower  surplus  price.     Such  an 
objection    is    to    be    expected    but 
rules  must  be  kept  to  protect   the 
man  who  is  not  trying  to  add  to  the 
surplus  on  a  market  already  over- 
burdened.    The  great   majority  of 


ition 


producers  who  object  to  this  plj„ 
of  preventing  excessive  production 
have  themselves  increased  produc- 
tion  during  the  last  few  years. 

Special  proof  of  the  value  of  tkt 
basic-surplus  plan  has  been  found 
in  a  few  markets  where  sinister  ij. 

ii . ..      U  .^  J      *»     e^f      rxo'tAn     t^-  n 

price  plan.  In  such  cases  the  oli 
hectic  conditions  returned  and 
producers  in  most  such  marlieti 
were  glad  to  get  back  on  the  basic- 
surplus  plan.  The  rest  are  tryinj 
to  get  back  on  it. 

Another  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  the  basic-surplus  plan  is  to  com. 
pare  a  market  which  uses  it,  such 
as  Philadelphia,  with  markets  such 
as  New  York  and  Boston  whicti 
try  to  control  production  in  othtt 
ways.  Producers  sending  milk  to 
either  New  York  or  Boston  marktU 
have  received  a  consistently  lowtr 
average  price  for  their  milk  than 
have  producers  sending  milk  to 
Philadelphia.  These  prices  for  tlit 
last  three  years  averaged  $1.33  ptr 
hundred  pounds  in  New  York 
$1.64  in  Boston,  and  $2.38  in 
Philadelphia.  While  Philadelphia 
milk  producers  were  getting  more 
for  their  milk,  consumers  in  Phila 
delphia  were  paying  one  to  two 
cents  less  per  quart.  This  benelit 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  basic-surplus  plan  which 
smoothed  out  production  from 
month  to  month  and  also  discour- 
aged any  rapid  increase  in  produc- 
tion. 

Flat  Price  Myth 

If  the  flat  price  docs  have  any 
advantage  to  any  one  in  a  market 
the  surest  way  to  destroy  that 
advantage  is  to  abandon  the  basic- 
surplus  plan  over  the  entire  m»r- 
ket.  That  throws  off  all  control. 
It  leaves  everything  wide  open 
Dealers  will  cut  off  distant  pro- 
ducers when  there  is  a  big  supply 
close  by.  yet  use  the  distant  pro- 
ducers as  a  threat  to  keep  nearby 
prices  down. 

This,  like  the  flat  price  f.  o.  b 
farms  (dealer  pays  all  transports 
tion),  would  merely  add  more  futl 
to  the  fire  between  distant  and 
nearby  producers  should  orderly 
and  sound  marketing  be  abandoned 

The  basic-surplus  plan  is  neces- 
sary for  a  united  front  among  pro- 
ducers. It  provides  the  ammuni- 
tion needed  in  bargaining  with  dis- 
tributors. It  guarantees  the  con- 
sumer a  steady  supply  of  high 
quality  milk.  We  must  keep  it  and 
are  glad  to  see  officials  of  the  agn 
cultural  adjustment  administration 
endorse  it  as  the  most  satisfactoi) 
means  yet  devised  to  control  mil' 
production  in  fluid  milk  areas. 


Hobo:  "Ross,  will  you  give  mea 
dime  for  a  sandwich/ 

Gent:  "Let's  see  the  sandwich 
-     Bucknell  Belle  Hop 


IaIRY  MARKET  CONDITIONS 
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r»,  avenif,e    price    of    01    scon' 

IjratSew  York  from  AurusI  2S 

^ber  27,  was  23.42  cent  a 


)tpte»i 


tember  to  totals  that  were  the 
highest  during  the  18  years  in  which 
records  have  been  kept.    Both  but- 


nis  is  the  period  used  iu      ter  and  cheese  prices  are  far  ».elow 


j\  prices. 
l„thefaceof  the  largest  August 

Juction   of    butter    and    cheese 
record  and  an  apparent  contmu- 
of     this     high     level     thru 
September   butter    prices   held    re- 
■^,kably    uniform.         Pr.ces     ad- 
,^  one  cent  during  the  month 
ad  another  half-cent  on   the  last 
av of  September,  a  gain  that  was 
„,  during    the    week    followmg. 
^  York    prices    for    92     score 
^ted  at  23,  advanced  a  fraction 
atbe  I  Ith,  another  fraction  on  the 
jjthand  reached  24  on  the    18th 
.liichwas  held  until  the  30th  when 
(touched    24</2-         Philadelphia 
pnces  ruled  I  cent  higher. 
Storage    stocks    of    both    butter 
ind  cheese  increased  during  Sep 


the   5   year  average   and   both   are 
below  the  pre-war  parity.     Butter 
- »1;,«U»K'  akr»\/#»  a  vpar  affo 

and  cheese  is  slightly  lower.  It  is 
believed  that  the  possibility  of  the 
government  buying  butter  for  re- 
lief work  has  helped  hold  a  steady 
price,  also  that  the  desire  to  sup- 
port the  market  as  a  means  of  re- 
storing price  parity  was  a  factor. 

Altogether,  butter  showed  about 
a  2  cent  advance  over  August  and 
cheese  a  fractional  decline.  Com- 
pared to  a  year  ago  butter  is  3 
cents    higher    and    cheese    \'i    cent 

lower. 

Both  the  butter  and  cheese  in- 
dustries are  hard  at  work  develop- 
ing trade  marketing  agreements  al- 
tho  neither  have  prepared  agree- 
ments as  yet  which  have  met  the 
A.A.A.  approval, 


RESOLUTION  ^,  „   _ 

State  Milk  Producers-  Association  Directors  of    the    Inter- 

•[i,KHK.oH..    Bk    It    Kksolvf.o   »»'"'   V7l.a    tledele«ate<l  representatives  of 

State  M.Ik  Producers-. A.,»ociation  »"fK«f  »_»':iV||:.^  X.uld  assemble  .l.emselve, 

the  territory  In.rn  whicn  a  "'"=^;"*   "■-■  ^  ~  ;„,1  present  their  candidate,  at  me 

and  make  such  nominations  as  they  see  tit  ana  P 

pro,>cr  time  in  the  annual  meeting 

,  ).r...,..r.  wl,o.e  >..^..  expire  with  the  -^^^-n..  .nn.,..l  H.n.  of  .he  In..^ 


State  College  Offers  Forty-two 

Home  Study  Courses 


Forty-two  free  courses  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  are 
jvailable  for  those  who  wish  to 
study  at  home.  Professor  T.  I. 
\lair$,  director  of  these  correspond- 
ence courses  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  announces. 

General  agricultural  courses  in- 
clude plant  life,  tile  drainage,  farm 
bookkeeping,   grain   crops,   clovers 
and  grasses,   fertilizers   and    green 
manures,  silos,  and  potato  growing. 
Animal    industry    courses    com- 
prise breeds  of   horses,  sheep  hus- 
bandry, stock  feeding,  beef  produc- 
tion, swine  husbandry,  principles  of 
breeding,  dressing  and  curing  meat, 
and  poultry  keeping. 

Courses  in  horticulture  are  pro- 
pagation of  plants,  market  garden- 
ing, orchard  fruits,  small  fruits, 
borne  vegetable  gardening,  home 
floriculture,  commercial  fruit  grow- 
ing, and  principles  of  insect  control. 
Dairy  courses  include  butter 
making,  technology  of  milk,  study 
of  milk,    dairy    breeds    of    cattle. 


market  milk,  and  ice  cream  manu- 
facture. 

Home  economics  embraces 
courses  in  canning  and  preserving, 
garment  making,  house  furnishing, 
principles    of    cookery,    and    table 

service. 

Miscellaneous  courses  comprise 
beekeeping,  introduction  to  chem- 
istry, farm  forestry,  building  ma- 
terials, farm  chemistry,  farm  man- 
agement, and  principles  of  market- 
ing. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  immense  importance  to  human 
nutrition  of  keeping  the  vitamin-A 
content  of  milk  high.  This  is  not 
difficult  through  a  properly  con- 
trolled system  of  feeding  which 
provides  cows  with  succulent  green 
feeds  or  hays  cured  to  retain  their 
green  color."  C  F..  Reed,  Chief. 
Bureau  of  Dairying. 

Facts    usually    rout    knockers 
get  the  facts     then  use  them. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

The  (ollowin<  sl.itisti<:>  show  ihc 
averiije  opcritions  of  <ill  the  int«T 
St  teMilk  Producers'  As.-Kiri  ition  licld- 
men  In  connection  willi  testing,  wi-i»{h- 
11,'inl  (general  mcml)rrstii|)  work  for 
t^  months  of  July  and  Aunust,  V)'>'> 
July  Aui; 
No. 

Buttirfa  Tests  M.flc.         <)'>h7 

H.ntj  InvfHtnatu.l ^-t 

Me.nbership  Calls 42 

<-  lis  on  MomhiTs ^  **< 

V'J  I.  Improvement  (\dl»  2W 

'Is' I -S  wnplcs   Tested.  .  7i<> 

V'"  Memhers  .Si.4ncd ^> 

C'vsSi,5nL-J      4H 

Trn,f..r8M.de 19 

Vleptin,'s  At(.'n^ed      -  4 


N 

Attn  'in^  Meetings.    I''' 

';'T>  Thymol  Tests «2  < 

^' I- >Kopic  Tests       1^1'' 


No 
7iV> 
2H 
21 
44'> 
IV) 
III'* 
6 
46 
8 
1\ 
2W) 
iU, 
1401 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy   Council 

1  Ik-  following  IS  a  report  of  the  work 
,|,.n^-  In    the  (^i.hty  <  ontro     1  )epTt 
nunl    of    the    I  )..iry    Council    for    tlio 
month  of  Au«UNl.    I'>^<: 

No    Inspei  lions  MaJc -i'' '  ' 

Srhment    IV.sts        '"^ 

'i''''*-'";^*    IH') 

Allind  tnce   ^^ 

K,<ls  Movies  11  i-iu 

No    Miles   Iravele-i  »M^? 

H.ct.ri.  Tests  (S4  pi)  «>\; 

Mm  Divs.  I  airs /V  f-.xhibits  " 

During    the   month    %   ditiries   were 

d,s.:ont.nuel  from  sellm<  for  f. dure  to 

...mi.lv  wif.  the  re,..il  At.r.ns       U,<   uries 

were  re  mst  .led  before  the  month  was 

"'to    d.te    267. S4()    farm    inspections 
have  been  m  ide. 


State  Milk  rr...lo«ers-   Asson  .tion     li 

I    I  I    HKNNimii,  l^banon  ^o^.Pa 
A.  K.  Makvki,   rall>otCo.  Md 
I    V.  Otto.  C  umlicrland  C  o 
C     II    CiKOSs,  York  Co.  Pa 


C.  F.  Phkston.  Chester  Co 
]■  Shanglk.  Mercer  Co  ,  N 
K.  I  TussKY.  Blair  Co  ,  Pa 
K.  M.  Twining.  Bucks  Co., 
F  W  Bleiuer,  Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 
Local  Ur,it«  in  Director.'  re.pective  territorie. 


Pa. 
J 


P 


Pa 
Pa 


Pa 

Pa 

.Pa 


Bfnnftcii.  J    I  I 

Campl>ellstown, 

1  .ebancm  Co. 
East  1  lanover. 

Lebanon  Co. 
I'ontana, 

l^ebanon  Co  .  I  a 
I  redericksburg  Jonestown 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 
Lickdale, 

I^banon  Co. 
Mill  Creek, 

I^banon  Co 
Mt    Zion, 

Lebanon  Co 
Myerstown,       ^ 

l.ebanon  Co.,  Pa. 
North  Annville  Palmyra, 

[.ebanon  Co.  Pa. 
Schacfferstown-lona. 
Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

Marv!-.!.,  a.  K. 
Cordova. 

Tallx.i  Co  .  Md 
Raston  McDaniel, 
Talbot  C:o  .  Md. 

F»rc«lon. 

Caroline  Co  ,  Md. 

Orro.  L  V 
Barnitz, 

Cumlierland  Co..  Pa 

Boilinx  -SprinKd, 

C  uml>erlaml  Co  ,  Pa 
Bramllsville  Dillsburg, 

C'uml>erlan<l  Co..  Pa 
Carlisle, 

C'umlierlantI  Co 
Duncannon, 

Perry  Co  .  Pa. 
Iikesbiirg, 

Perry  C^o.,  Pa. 
I  .ees  C  riiss  l<o<i'ls, 

Cumberland  C"o..  F 
I  .in>{lestown. 

Dauphin  Co  ,  Pa. 
lx)nKs<lorl, 

C'limln-rland  Co  .  I 
l.oy«ville-Blain, 

IVrry  Co,  l*a 
Lykcns  Valley. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 
Mechanicshiirn, 

Cumlierland  Co  .  1 
Millville, 

Columbia  Co  ,  Pa 
Newville, 

Cuml>erland  C"o 
.ShipiH-nsburt?. 

C  umlierland  Co 

Gross,  C".  II. 

Airville 


Pa. 


Pa 
Pa. 


I' 


Pa 
Pa 

,  Pa 

»a 

.  P.. 


^'ork  Co 
Barlow. 

A<l<inis  Co  , 
BiKlerville. 

Adams  C  <i  , 
Bonneauville. 

Adams  C  o., 
I  ),ividsburt;, 

VorkC  o,  I 
Ciellysbiir«, 

Ad. mis  C  1) 
I'.miu'^ville. 

^ork  Co,  Pa 
I  I. million. 

A<l.iiiis  Co..  Pa. 
I  l.mox'cr  \.ish\ilh'. 

^„rk  (  o.  Pa 
I  .illlestown    Two   I  averns, 

A<lams  C  'o  .  Pa. 
New  <  )xlor<l. 

Ad. mis  C  o  .  I'.i 
.Stewarlstown. 
^'ork  C'«)., 
t  ork  I  lellam, 

York  Co,  Pa 
Phkston,  C    I- 

Cochranville, 

Chester  Co.,  Pa 
Oxford, 

C^hester  Co  .  Pa 


P 


J 
J 

J. 


Quarryville, 

I^ancaster  Co..  Pa. 
Souther  Lancaster. 

Lancaster  Co  .  Pa. 

StIANCl.F.    1    KI.UKKKK 

Chesterfield. 

Burlington  Co  .  N 
Cream  Kidge. 

Monmouth  Co  .  N 
Everettstown. 

Ilunterton  Co  .  N 
Harbourton, 

Mercer  Co  ,  N    J 
I  lopewell. 

Mercer  Co  ,  N    J 
Kingwood-Baptistown, 
I  lunterton  Co..  N. 
Mt    Pleasant, 

1  lunterton  Co  .  N 
Pennington-Lwing, 

Mercer  Co  .  N    J 
F<ingoe8, 

I  lunterton  Co  ,  IN 
Sergeantsville-Stockton, 

1  lunterton  Co..  N.  J 
Stewartsville. 

Warren  Co  .  N    J. 
West  Wintlsor, 

Mercer  Co  ,  N    J 

TussKY,  R    1 
C  reason, 

Cambria  Co..  Pa. 
Curryville. 

Blair  Co,  Pa 
I  lolhdsysburg. 

Blair  Co  ,  Pa 
l',,rl   M.illhla. 

Hl..ir  (   ••      Pa 
Sinking  Valley. 

Blair  Co.  Pa. 
Williasmburg. 

Blair  Co.  Pa 

TvilNINf,.    I        M 

Bursonville, 

liui  ks  Co  .  Pa. 
Chalfonl. 

Biuks  (  o  .  Pa. 
Doyleslown. 

Burks  Co,  l*a 
I  lagersville. 

Bucks  C'o..  Pa. 
Ivyland, 

Bucks  Co,  Pa. 
New  I  l>M'«-    ^^  ''•  '»">■• 

Bucks  Co  .  I*a. 
Newtown- Bristol. 

BucksCo.  Pa. 
Pleasant  Valley. 

BucksC  o.  Pa. 
Plumstead  Dublin, 
Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 
Riegelsville. 

liucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Wycomlie  Buckingham, 

BucksC  o.  Pa 
Quakertown, 

Bucks  C'o  .  Pa. 
Blf.ii  KH.  I      W. 
Barlo, 

Berks  Co  .  Pa 
I  lecklown. 

Northampton  C  o  .  I'a. 
I  leldtll>er«. 

Lehigh  Co.  Pa 
Kemplon. 

Berks  Co  ,  Pa 
Limei>ort, 

I  .eliigh  Co  ,  Pa. 
Lynnville, 

Lehigh  Co  ,  P.i 
[■iucksville. 

Lehigh  Co.  Pa 
Saucon, 

Northampton  Co.,  I'a. 

Seipsville, 

Northampton  Co  ,  F*a 
Shoenersville  North. impton. 

Lehigli  Co.  I' . 
Stein- 

l.ehigh  Co  .  Px 
Trexlertown. 

Lehiah  Co  .  Prt 
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Home  and  Community 


Ei^xateth  iVA-csG.  Graham, 


^i. 


*tober,J953 
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Too   Little   Food 

Hannah  McK.  Lyons 


The 


(■  0 


■  operative         in  o  j'  e  in  e  ii  I         t  o  n  n  e  c  t  s         wit  h 


I  iving        links        the 


h  0  m  e 


to 


the         II  (I  t  i on- 


"Live  and  let  live!"  ica.s  the  call 

of  the  Old  — 
The  mil  of  the  world  when  the 

world  was  cold 
The  call  of  men  when  they  pidl- 

ed  apart — 
The  call  of  the  race  with  a  chill 

on  the  heart, 
ftut  "Live  and  help  live!"  is  the 

cry  of  the  Neic — 
The  cry  of  the  world  with  the 

Dream  shining  htrough  - 
The  cry  of  the  Brother  World 

rising  to  birth 
The   cry   of  the    Christ  for  a 

Comrade-like  earth. 

Kdwin  Markham. 


Paying  More 

We're  going  to  be  hearing  a  good 
deal  for  a  while  of  the  type  of 
person  in  the  city  who  says  he  won't 
buy  this  or  that,  because  he  thinks 
that  any  increase  in  costs  to  the 
consumer  is  unfair.  But  its  good 
to  know  that  there  are  plenty  of 
fair-minded  individuals  who  look 
at  it  differently. 

"Costs?",  commented  a  commer- 
cial photographer,  just  the  other 
day.  sitting  in  his  rather  empty 
city  office.  "Of  course  they've 
got  to  go  up.  And  you  bet  its 
hard  on  people  like  myself  who 
haven't  a  cent  more  business  today 
than  a  year  ago,  and  yet  have  to 
pay  more  for  the  bread  and  milk 
and  other  things  we  buy. 

"But.  I'll  tell  you.  1  look  upon 
this  NRA  as  a  new  Bill  of  Human 
Rights.  We're  trying  to  do  the 
biggest  thing  yet,  and  1  believe 
that  through  it  we're  going  to  get 
some  where.  For  the  first  time  the 
public  is  challenging  the  right  of 
any  man  or  group  of  men  to  make 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  people.  That's  why  I'm  not 
kicking.  1  say.  in  the  NRA  and 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
we've  got  a  new  Bill  of  Human 
Rights." 


"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

Raggedy-Ann  Hallowe'en  Salad 

Lettuce  leaf Skirt 

Potato  Salad Body 

Sweet  Pickles Arms 

Hard  Boiled  Egg Head 

Mayonnaise Hair 

Pieces  of  red  and  green  peppers 
will  form  eyes,  nose  and  mouth. 
Mrs.  I.  Ralph  Zollers. 

Pottstown,  Penna. 


"What  Win  The  Country 

Community  Buy  With 

Better  Times?" 

18  the  subject  for  consideration  at 

The  Women's  Own  Program 

INTERSTATE   ANNUAL 
MKiyriNG 

Tuesday  Morning,  Nov.  21,  1935 

Morning  Speakers 

William  V.  Dennis.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Venia  M.  Kellar.  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent.  Maryland. 

A  Luncheon  Message 

Louise  L.  Pitman.  Brasstown  Folk  School.  North  Carolina. 


What  We  Need  To  Do 

For  Our  Community* 

Mary  R.  Melvin,  Milford  Crossroads,  Delaware 

At  Milford  Cross  Roads  we  have  Several  years  ago  I  attended  a 
a  school  house,  and  for  16  weeks  a  recreation  school  and  had  a  wonder- 
year  we  have  an  Adult  Education  ful  time.  Now  if  we  could  only 
Class  and  a  P.  T.  A.  meeting  which  have  a  building  where,  when  our 
is  held  once  a  month.  Both  the  day's  work  was  done,  we  could  go 
P.  T.  A.  and  A.  E.  C.  are  well  and  ever  so  often  join  in  some  real 
attended.  Why  are  there  such  rural  good  time,  we  would  all  feel 
large  attendances^  more  like  work  the  next  day.    This 

In    the    first    place    we    need    a  building    could    also    be    used    for 

"Recreation     Center."        A    large  farmers  meetings,  corn  and  poultry 

building  in  which  we  may  all  join  shows  and  Four  H  Club  meetmgs. 

and  "play."  Any  kind  of  things  which  would 

In    the   days   of   our   forefathers  bring  about  good  natured  competi- 

they    had    husking    bees,    quilting  tion     and     cooperation,     and     our 


"I'nless  the  countryside  can 
oiler  to  young  men  and  womtn 
some  satisfactory  food  for  soid 
as  well  as  body,  it  wdl  fail  to 
attract  or  hold  /7v  popidation, 
and  thev  'will  go  lo  the  nlreah 
overcrowded  towns . ' ' 

— (iKORdl-:  Rl  SSELL. 


A  Rhode  Island  clergyman  om 
mented  recently  in  a  sermon  upon 
a  letter  which  he  had  received froT. 
an  old  friend  a  few  days  previously 
In  his  letter  the  writer  had  writtea 
mournfully  of  events  around  hiit 
as  bearing  on  the  scriptural  versf 
"The   end   of    all    things  cometh. 
said    the    clergyman.  "He  had  (ai 
better     have     taken     the    healthy 
courageous  point  of  view,  of  ano- 
ther   verse    which    reads.     Behold 
all   things  are   made   new.'     It  ai 
depends  on  the  way  you  look  at  it' 


Once  when  I 
made  the  state- 
m  c  n  t    "that 

C^""" - 
like  butter",  the 
mother  of  a  livc- 
'  1  y  g  r  o  u  fj  of 
j  young  folks 
gasped  saying, 
there  do  you  find  such  children^ 
Jlieydo  not  live  in  our  parts." 
jj  now  I  am  thinking  that 
wbl  say.  "too  little  food'  there 
wlbe  just  as  many  mothers  who 
J  say  "Where  and  when?  Not 
iowith  us 


tinic  (even  though  children  arc  not 
required  to  stay  as  long  i's  adults) 
the  child  will  often  eat  more,  and 
eat  more  .slowly. 

It  is  difficult  for  .some  of  us  to  feel 
thjil  food  habits  play  so  important 
a  part  in  our  children's  progress  at 
school.      The  Doubting    Thomas  in 
the  form  of  a  Parent    Teather  Asso- 
ciation has  tried  an  ex|x.riment  to 
learn  whether  any  different  results 
were    obtained    by    right     feedmg. 
Three    thousand    mothers   co-oper- 
ated with  the  result  that  the  usual 
number  of  failures  was  reduced  by 
an   enormous   number.      1  he   rules 
that  brought  about  this  remarkable 
result  were  very  simple  but  scienti- 


Gardening  In  a  GoW-Fish  Bowl! 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Norbury,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

,,.„  Itullr  Tuesday,      iIk-    ""»"    I""    ''"»    ™''"    ""'','" 

•hi       »    a    busy    season    fo,    tlu-       l,«l,..r).      Ovc,    ,l„s    I    »ca„c.,.d   a 
.„,'„.;   l,ousc.w,(c  as  ,„y   row,  of      ..»..!   Kan.Kul  o,  ■„.,.■  o.  charcoal 
canned   tomatoes,   apple  sauce  and 
the   like    t'jet'fy        '    '>"•   somewhat 
sated  with  sight  of   material  foods 
so  having  seen  the  children  safely 
off  to  school,  set  my  house  in  order 
and  started  preF)arations  for  dinner 
for    the    man   of    the    house.    1    am 
about  to  take  time  out  to  seek  food 
for  the  spirit. 

1  noticed  several  days  ago  the 
katydids  were  nearly  big  enough  to 
sing  so  it  is  high  time  to  start  my 
terrarium.     I  remembered  how  you 


broken  up  fairly  small,  the  remains 
of  a  brush-fire.  This  charcoal  will 
keep  the  whole  soil  sweet.  Next,  I 
mixed,  in  nearly  equal  parts,  sand, 
rich  loam  and  top  soil,  which  mix- 
ture seems  to  make  a  light,  loose 
soil,  easy  for  root  growth.  The 
amount  used  depends  upon  the  size 


^„n  us                                                                                                             X          A  admired   the   one    1    had   last    year 

Ytt  the   Pennsylvania    Medical  fic.      The  whole  diet   was  planned  ^^j   ^^^^  ^^yj^g   ,,o^   you   should 

jocijty   has   told    us   our   children  and   was  composed  of  green  vege-  jji^^.  („  make  one.    It  is  surprisingly 

,re underweight  in  large  numbers:  tables,    milk,    fruit,    a    little    meat^  ^_^^^  ^^  j^      ^j^^.  g.^w  all  winter 

« malnourished.     Those  who  are  hard    bread,    with    a     hot    cooked  ^^j    provided     us    with     a    lovely 

working  with  large  groups  of  child-  cereal     for     breakfast     and     often  ^^^ch  of  summer  through  the  cold 

Ltell  us  this  condition  is  on  the  supper.  \^\^..^\^  months.    It  is  marvelous  how 

urease     and    presents    figures    to           There  is  no  greater  incentive    to  ^^^^    ^^^^  ,,^^,^.  p,^^,^    practically 

.  :.j___ „ .,r.A  r.aK.  _^j|    common    ones,    artistically    ar- 


,ove  the    statement.        May    we  spur   children  to   greater  and  right 

itudy  this  problem  together  after  effort  than  school  approval.   Happy 

.i«children  arc  all  tucked  in  bed  may     that     community      " 

ad  you  are  back  in  your  cozy  liv-  knowing     the 

Jig  room? 


parties,  real  old  fashion  square 
dances,  and  lots  of  social  life.  Now 
all  we  have  to  take  the  place  of  this 
is  the  moving  pictures  and  very 
few  of  them  are  any  good, 

•Prize  Winning  I  etier  in  Recent  Contest 


young  folks  could  have  real  whole- 
some fun  right  at  home.  We  could 
also  have  a  chance  to  meet  our 
neighbors  and  our  young  people 
could  get  acquainted. 


"What  a  man  docs  for  himKli 
dies  with  him,  but  what  he  does 
for  his  community  lives  long  alter 
he  is  gone."  -Theo.  Roosevelt 

Your  Shopping  Service 

Louise  E.  Drotleff 

1  Those  of  us  who  prefer  wasli 
able  gloves  to  glazed  kid  will  be 
glad  to  spend  lOc  for  a  wire  glo« 
driver  which  enables  gloves  to  dry 
in  their  original  shape  rather  thai 
"any  old  way." 

fy  "Handy  Jiffy"  is  the  naiw 
^^  given  to  a  lOc  wire  beater  whict 
is  worked  with  a  quick  "up  i^ 
down"  motion  to  whip  cream,  beat 
eggs  or  mix  a  chocolate  milk  shaW 
1  almost  forget  to  say  that  it  *« 
stainless. 

3  No  one  likes  to  use  butte' 
that  has  taken  on  the  flavor ot 
cucumbers  or  onions  while  in  tw 
refrigerator.  "No  Taste"  '«  ' 
round  enameled  box  containing^ 
preparation  which  will  absorb  w 
odors  in  the  refrigerator.  It  o*^'" 
pies  very  little  space  and  will  !»* 
indefinitely.  Twenty  cents  is '» 
price. 

Note:       rhe»e  .tticle.  will  be  •en"°''°"|J, 

(the  abdve  pricen.  pluii  a  small  "'^'V,  l, 
poMase  Orders  will  be  glailly  •"'"'•",'°Jj 
the  shops  where  thev  may  l>e  P""  "T, 
Address.  Home  and  Ciunmnilv  l>f«''S*j 
Milk  Producers  Review.  2I'»  North  B"* 
.Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


be,  who 
foods  that  supply 
body  needs  has  the  school  approval 
Too  httle  food!  Not  because  to  give  an  added  incentive  for  their 
-btre  is  not  enough  food,  but  per-  use;  thus  may  good  food  habits  in 
hap.  because  there  is  not  enough  eating  be  easily  formed,  never  to 
time?  The  child  oversleeps,  then  be  broken. 
.Wries  through  breakfast  that  he 
se not  late  for  school;  or  that  he  be 
m  time  for  the  school  bus.  The 
whittle  of  his  playmate  down  the 
roadis  heard;  the  signal  to  "come 
on,  let's  go  to  school  together  . 
and  away  he  hurries  with  two 
mouthfuls  of  breakfast  eaten. 


Topics   For   Meetings 


ranged  in  a  glass  container,  will 
thrive  and  develop  into  a  beautiful 
miniature  summer  landscape. 

Last  Sunday  I  cleaned  out  my 
large  fish  globe,  whose  former  in- 
habitants now  occupy  a  larger 
aquairum.  For  the  cover  I  had  a 
piece  of  glass  cut  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  larger  than  the  globes 
opening.  On  the  inside  of  this  glass 
top  I  stuck  some  of  the  childrens 
modeling  wax  in  three  places  to 
keep  the  glass  from  slip|)ing  off  the 

bowl. 

To  provide  proper  drainage,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  globe  I  have  put 
a  liberal  layer  of  pieces  of  broken 


Elizabeth  B.  Herring 

One  woman  said  of  an  organiza- 
tion  to   which   she  belonged,    "We 
outhtuls  ot  breaKiasi  eaien.  ''""  ,   ,       r    ■  j       J^u  r.f 

Theresult.anmsufficientamount      just  do  a  dab  of  ths.  and  a  dab  o 

of  food;    poor     mastication;     and      that,    and    ^f J^°"  » J*^^    *°    ^^      flower  pots  (stones  would  do.  but 

a  nerve    strain    that     means     the      -^^^7    ,  ^'^"^  l^" '^^o  J 

iood  eaten  will  not  be  assimilated.      is   usually   because   those   who  are       ______======= 

Sobefore  the  noon  hour  he  IS  very      planning     the    meetings     think    of 

them  as  being  only   for  entertain- 
ment.     The  real  basis  of  a  success- 
ful program  is  the  finding  of  some- 
thing which  the  members  wish   to 
accomplish,  and  the  going  at  it. 
Bringing  up  children  well. 
Learning  to  dress  well. 
Improving  the  schools. 
Understanding  family  relationships. 

Knowing  how  to  make  something 
beautiful. 

Understanding  music. 

Helping  to  build  a  peaceful  world 
and  abolish  war. 

Knowing  how  to  vote  wisely. 

Understanding   the   problems  con- 
nected with   the  ways  in   which 
the  community  earns  its  living. 
Improving    rela.ionship,    bo.wcon  ^^^^    ^^    ^^.^   ^y,^,,„..   in- 

'■''^*''';  .       ,  W    stinct    in   birds   which,    with 
Beautifying  homes.  -ft.  » 

xlkmg  ou,  religious  qucs„„n,.  .   e   coming   of   each    autumn   sc„ 

I  niimii.s  =  ^j^^.^  ^^,^11  ^,^^3  ,n  motion  to  car- 

Havine  companionship.  ^  i       r        i 

Thmkfng  ou    questions  of  conduct  ry   them  often   thousands  of   mi  e, 

„te  standards  have  changed.  .southward?    No  one  can  answer! 

^"  ,    .  This  instinct  carries  the  Ameri- 

1  laving  a  good  time. 


A  Garden  Which  Need,  to  Be 
Watered  Only  Twice  a  Year! 

of   the  terrarium.       In  mine   I    put 
about  three  or  four  inches. 

If   you   have   no  globe   nor  any- 
thing   similar   on    hand    to    use   for 
the  terrarium.  four     pieces  of  glass 
may    be    taped    together,    painted 
over  the  taping  and  set  on  a  rec- 
tangular metal  tray  or  wood,  well 
painted   so    it    will    not    warp.      In 
that  case  you  can  make  the  glass 
container   the  size  to  fit   the  place 
where    you    wish    to    keep    it.       It 
should   be   placed   in   a   north  or  a 
west   light   as  too  much  sun  is  not 
so    good    for     the    growing     things 
within.      1    am  now  about   to  start 
out  to  find  the  plants. 

Affectionately. 

Gladur. 


tired,  restless,  listless,  dull  and  in- 
attentive. Needless  to  tell  you  this 
soon  affects  the  quality  of  work 
done  as  well  as  the  health  of  the 
child. 

Even  though  children  need  plen- 
ty of  sleep,  better  wake  them  fif- 
teen minutes  earlier  so  that  there 
n  time  to  eat  a  breakfast  slowly 
and  make  up  that  sleep  by  going 
to  bed  learilier  in  the  evening. 

Too  ittle  food!  Often  it  is  not 
study  but  play  that  prevents  a 
fWd  fronn  eating  his  full  meal. 
THere  are  many  instances  in  which 
the  child  is  so  absorbed  in  his  play 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  disturb- 
wland  has  no  desire  for  food.  So, 
*lien  forced  to  come  to  the  table 
he  bolts  his  food  and  rushes  out  to 
P'ay  again,  having  eaten  little. 

Too  hasty  eating  is  a  common 
Wrican  fault  which  is  laying  the 
■oundation  for  many  woes  along 
'''gestive  lines.  If  some  inter- 
"'ing,  happy  plan  could  be  made 
°y  parents  where  every  one  re- 
iiainsat  the  table  a  given  length  of 


AS  BIRDS  GO  SOUTH 


•From   -A  Program   Book  (or   Women's 
(jroiips. 


travel  across  our  western  plains 
two  thousand  miles  down  to  the 
Argentine,  where  parents  and 
young  are  again  united! 

The  wings  of  birds  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  life  in  the  air. 
being  made  of  a  light  material, 
constructed  like  an  open  cylinder. 
Tiny  air  passages  connected  with 
the  lungs  pass  into  many  of  these. 
Tiny  bones  are  delicately  webbed 
with  each  other. 

This  delicate  construction  com- 
bines lightness  with  strength  and 
gives  the  speed  possible  to  the 
swifts  for  example,  some  of  whom 
attain  a  rate  of  flight  of  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  an  hour.  Mi- 
grating cranes  have  been  sighted 
at  an  altitude  of  fifteen  thousand 
feet. 

Fall   takes   the  birds,   spring   re- 
turns them.      But    the  mystery  of 

,„,»  .......... ~  -  migration,   the  impulse  that  sends 

can    golden    plover    south    by    the      them    and    returns    them,    remains 
Atlantic    route,    while   their  young      unsolved. 
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MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


THE  OCTOBER  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  was  called  to  order  at 
12:43  P.  M.  on  October  6th.  by 
President  H.  D.  AUebach  with  all 

J:-<..^*-^-o  v-vvAoont-  t^vrf^nf  Rnok.  Kfin- 

ton.  James,  Mendenhall  and  Pres- 
ton. 

Mr.  ZoUers  announced  that  prox- 
ies for  annual  meeting  were  ready 
for  distribution.  A  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  use  of  proxies  follow- 
ed with  Mr.  Taylor,  counsel  for 
the  Inter-State,  answering  legal 
questions. 

Proxy  Report 
Mr.  Taylor  urged  each  member 
to  fill  in  two  names  so  if  one  were 
not  present  the  other  could  vote 
his  proxy  but  stated  that  should 
the  two  named  on  the  proxy  dis- 
agree   that    proxy    would    not    be 
counted  because   the  votes  would 
cancel.      Proxies   must   bear   three 
different  names,  that  is.  the  mem- 
ber's name  who  signs  it.  the  wit- 
ness' name,  and  the  proxy's  name 
(or  names).     Mr.  Taylor  also  em- 
phasized   that    the    witness    must 
witness     the    mertiber's    signature 
but  if  agreeable  to  the  member  the 
name  of  the  proxy  and  alternate 
could  be  filled  in  later. 

Mr.  Zollers  and  Mr.  Taylor  both 
urged  that  these  proxies  be  sent  to 
the  office  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  to  facilitate  checking  and 
verifying.  Stock  can  not  be  voted 
which  is  transferred  after  October 

31. 

It  was  recommended  that  the 
President  appoint  in  advance  three 
persons  to  act  as  election  judges 
and  that  one  of  these  be  a  member 
who  is  opposed  to  the  present 
administration. 

Field  Work  Crowded 

A  report  of  the  Field  and  Test 
Department  was  given  by  Mr.  F. 
M.  Twining,  who  stated  that  the 
work  on  Grade  "A  "  milk  has  been 
taking  a  very  large  part  of  the  field- 
men's  time,  but  all  testing  has  been 
kept  well  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Twining  called  attention  to 
two  cases,  one  In  Pennsylvania  and 
one  in  Delaware  in  which  the  check 
tests  varied  consistently  slightly 
higher  than  the  regular  tests  of  the 
plant.  These  were  both  straighten- 
ed out  one  of  them  after  consider- 
able difficulty.  One  case  amounted 
to  about  $13  a  month  and  the 
other  to  $96  a  month  for  the  mem- 
bers. 

A  reduction  was  obtained  of 
346.199  pounds  of  returned  milk 
as  compared  to  May,  June,  July, 
August  and  September  a  year  ago. 
This  was  about  3462  cans. 

Considerable  discussion  followed 
a  report  about  the  need  under 
certain  conditions  for  stirring  the 
milk  before  dumping  in  the  weigh 
tank.      It   was   urged    that   in    the 


Directors  Hold  Regular  Meeting 
On  October  6-7 

Discuss  Trade  Problems,  Market  Conditions 

Mr.    Sarig    reported    that    many 


Instance  where  there  has  been  the 
most  trouble  every  effort  be  made 
thru  health  departments  and  other- 
wise to  get  a  satisfactory  settlement 

at  once. 

Mr.  Taylor  reported  that  infor- 
mation has  come  to  him  from 
different  sources  outside  Philadel- 
phia that  the  newspaper  reports 
about  the  recent  hearing  have 
caused  a  lot  of  misunderstanding 
about  the  Inter-State.  It  was  his 
impression  that  many  read  only 
the  headlines  or  a  paragraph  or  two 
and  thus  got  a  badly  biased  im- 
pression in  most  cases.  He  urged 
a  series  of  letters,  two  to  four,  to 
members  setting  forth  the  facts 
of  the  Philadelphia  situation  and 
the  true  picture  of  the  work  of  the 
Inter-State. 

New  Brief  Filed 
Mr.  Taylor  spoke  on  the  brief 
filed  in  Washington  and  the  atti- 
tude toward  the  store  differential,  a 
point  which  appears  to  him  as 
necessary  and  of  the  advantage  of 
having  chain  stores  buy  thru  the 
Inter-State.  Mr.  WlUlts  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  would 
be  assurance  of  the  chain  stores 
continuing  to  buy  thru  the  Inter- 
State  after  the  A.  A.  A.  should  be 
set  aside. 

A  brief  was  filed  at  the  recent 
state  hearing  by  Mr.  Taylor  on 
which  he  reported,  adding  that  we 
asked  for  the  full  power  of  the  state 
back  of  us  in  obtaining  certain 
remedial  features. 
General  discussion  was  held 
about  the  proper  size  of  the  milk 
shed  and  potential  producing  ca- 
pacity of  different  parts  of  it. 

Mr.  Marvel  moved,  Mr.  Tussey 
seconded,  that  the  basic  adjust- 
ment committee  meet  and  develop 
plans  for  conducting  work.  At 
Mr.  Otto's  suggestion  it  was  in- 
cluded that  the  committee  meet 
during  the  director's  meeting.  Mo- 
tion passed.    (See  page  II.) 

After  a  short  recess  Mr.  Cohee 
reported  on  r3airy  Council  activi- 
ties and  the  work  of  adjusting 
relative  amounts  of  Class  I  and 
surplus  among  dealers.  The  ques- 
tion of  irresponsible  dealers  was 
discussed  as  to  its  effect  of  chang- 
ing dealers  to  which  producers  may 
ship. 

Secondary  Markets 
Mr.  Welty  opened  the  October  7 
session  with  a  report  on  secondary 
markets  and  how  best  to  handle 
them  in  fairness  both  to  producers 
supplying  the  local  and  the  Phila- 
delphia markets.  As  no  satisfactory 
decision  was  reached  work  was 
continued. 


lnter-:>tate  memuers  m  l-ciush 
Valley  had  been  urged  to  turn  in 
their  certificates  but  that  in  many 
cases  they  are  holding  them.  This 
agitation  is  coming  from  outside. 
He  also  urged  prompt  action  to- 
ward one  distributor  who  is  not 
complying  with  the  agreement  as 
that  man's  action  was  making 
restive  others  who  are  now  com- 
plying. 

A   need   was  mentioned   by   Mr. 

Marvel    for   informing    Inter-State 

members  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 

Dairy  Council  and  the  differences 

in   its    work   as   compared    to    the 

Inter-State.      It   was   brought   out 

that     many    farmers    believe    the 

Dairy   Council  shuts  them  off  for 

not  meeting  sanitary  requirements 

but    this   is    always    done    by    the 

dealer     after     being     informed     of 

conditions  by   the  Dairy  Council, 

also    that    the    dealers    oftentimes 

word    their   letters   so   as    to    shift 

responsibility.    The  Dairy  Council 

and  the  Inter-State  are  confused  in 

the    minds   of    many    members   as 

well  as  non-members. 

Mr.  Allebach  introduced  Mr. 
Philip  Price,  of  West  Chester,  who 
was  elected  Director  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  Mr.  Brinton,  Mr. 
Price  had  been  nominated  at  a 
local  meeting  in  Chester  County. 

Annual  Meeting  Plans 

Mr.  Shangle  announced  some  de- 
tails of  the  Annual  Meeting,  stating 
that  T.  B.  Symons  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  would  be  the 
banquet  speaker  and  that  Professor 
F.  P.  Weaver  of  State  College  had 
tentatively  accepted  a  place  on  the 
afternoon  program.  Among  the 
speakers  for  the  Women's  meeting 
will  be  Mr.  William  V.  Dennis,  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
Miss  Venla  M.  Kellar,  .State  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  Maryland. 

Tours  to  milk  plants  will  be 
arranged  for  Wednesday  morning 
as  in  past  years. 

A  brief  summary  of  contacts 
with  the  New  Jersey  Milk  Control 
Board  was  given  by  Mr.  Shangle 
from  which  it  is  expected  complete 
accord  will  soon  be  obtained. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  that  a  public  stenographer 
again  be  employed  to  report  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

A  report  of  conditions  he  found 
in  Central  Pennsylvania  was  made 
by  Mr.  Gross  who  slated  that 
shippers  to  Philadel|)lna  are  the 
favored  dairymen  in  that  section, 
getting  better  prices,  more  satis- 
factory basics,  and  surer  pay 
compared  to  other  markets. 


_9ci?ber  1^ 

Mr.  Cook  moved,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Donovan,  and  passed,  thai 
the  information  Mr.  Taylor  had 
In  mind  for  letters  be  published  in 
the  Review  and  copies  sent  to  all 
Directors  and  fieldmen.  Mr.  Jami. 
son  called  attention  to  weeklv 
news  releases  mai  aic  now  Dtnj 
sent  to  200  papers  in  Inter-Statt 
territory.  These  will  hereafter  p 
to  Directors  and  Fieldmen  also. 

The  directors  agreed  on  the  ad 
vlsability  of  directors  going  into 
different  territories  to  attend  m«t 
ings  of  locals.  Mr.  Zollers  caled 
attention  to  fact  that  we  havt 
record  of  only  one  officer  or  no 
officer  at  all  in  several  locals.  Mi 
Marvel  suggested  that  fieldmen  is 
those  territories  give  such  locjls 
their  attention. 


Increase  Class  I 

Mr.  Allebach  reported  on  market 
conditions  and  that  Class  I  pay- 
ments for  October  would  be  on  8) 
percent  of  established  basic,  an 
increase  of  2  F>ercent  over  Septra- 
ber,  and  that  Class  II  price  wll 
apply  to  I  3  percent  of  establijlitd 
basic,  a  total  of  98  percent  fortlit 
two  classes. 

After  reports  by  fieldmen  about 
difficulties  met  in  getting  reports 
from  small  firms  in  secondar} 
markets,  Mr.  Cook  moved,  second- 
ed by  Mr.  Book,  that  the  reporting 
committee  get  a  ruling  that  dealers 
in  these  smaller  markets  whomakt 
reports  pay  on  Philadelphia  figures 
and  non-rep>orting  dealers  pay  100 
percent  Class  I  prices  until  jud 
time  as  reasonably  complete  ftgura 
can  be  obtained  for  those  markets 
Motion  passed. 

Changes  in  the  milk  marketin? 
agreement  urged  in  the  brief  m 
at  Washington  on  October  4  were 
read  by  Mr.  Allebach  and  discuss 
ed. 

Adjusting  Basics 
The  basic  adjustment  committ« 
thru    Mr.    Otto,    reported   a  plai 
whereby   1934  basics  be  figured  or 
the    average    monthly    productiot 
for    1933.      After   a    thorough  d* 
cussion  the  report  failed  of  adopt 
ion.      It   was  then   moved  by  M' 
Keith  that  the  members  be  poll«« 
by    postcard    to    determine   Inter 
State     sentiment     on     this    pom'' 
Seconded  by  Mr.  Andrews,  amend- 
ment   offered    by    Mr.    Welty  anc 
seconded    by    Mr.    Keith   that  tk 
poll  be  made  thru   the  •Review 
Amendment  and  motion  both  [«»^ 
ed-    (See  page  3.) 

Following  a  motion  duly  pas^ 
Mr.  Allebach  appointed  a  commit^ 
tee  of  Messrs.  Shangle,  Mar«l 
Cohee  and  Zollers.  ex-officio.  t' 
which  Mr.  Twining  added  Mc**'* 
Kinsey  and  Cowan,  to  prepare » 
report  of  accomplisliinents  an 
work  of  the  Inter-State  foruseo! 
all  directors  and  (ieldmen. 
Meeting  adjourned. 


W»bcr.J?» 

Wisconsin  Prices 

Ibe  average  milk  price  received 
Wisconsin     dairymen     during 
\gt    was    $1.04    per    hundred 
,oui>ds  according  to  a  preliminary 
,  by  the  crop   reporting   ser- 
The  price  of  milk   used   for 
L    averaged     $-98,     $.96     for 
Z^j  $1.13  for  condensaries.  and 
Ijlformarket  milk  while  butter- 
;,veraged  $-23  a  pound.     'Ihis 
,^j„ge  price  was  $-20  a  hundred 
',^ber  than  in  August  1932. 
yhe»e  prices  should  Interest  mem- 
^  of    the    Inter-State    because 
tonsin  produces  one-tenth  of  all 
^produced  in  this  country  and 
itrtfore  is  an  important  factor  in 
Venation's  dairy  situation.     Fur- 
xnnore,   Wisconsin   is   making   a 
xtermined  effort  not  only  to  hold 
to  expand    her    Pennsylvania 
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fended  and  justified  the  position  of 
the  Inter-.State. 

Letters  from  Louis  P.  Satter- 
thwalte  and  Howard  (  liffe  were 
read  to  the  directors  and  upon 
motion  it  was  voted  to  thank  these 
individuals  for  their  sincere  interest 
in  the  association. 

r\   icpui  I   iiuiii   i»ii.    •.^  «-»/»  ^..~.   

Willits  of  the  Milk  Reporting 
Division  was  heard  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  report  the  board  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  certain 
changes  in  Class  1  and  Class  II 
percentages  for  September.  I  hese 
changes  were  inserted  in  the  Sept- 
ember "Review"  just  before  going 
to  press. 


;«m  market. 


Directors  Hold 

Special  Meeting 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board 
iDirectorsof  the  Inter-State  Milk 
roducers'  Association  was  held  on 
yptember   12,  during   the  Federal 
wing  and  concluded  on  Septem- 
w  |4th   and    1 3th    following    the 
mpletion  of  the  hearing. 
Mr.  Allebach    reported    on    the 
ayiical  condition  of   Mr.   Willits, 
:nt  president    of    the    Inter-State 
dnow  a  director.    A  telegram  to 
Ir.  Willits    was    authorized,    ex- 
jressing  the  Board's   sincere   wish 
or  his  speedy  recovery. 
Francis   R.   Taylor,    counsel    for 
tie  Inter-State,  discu.ssed  the  work 
ne  organization     should     do     in 
Tierence  to  the  Marketing  Agree- 
lent  and    in    keeping    producers 
MJted  as  to  general  market  condi- 
tions and  work  of  the  organization. 
Mr.  Welty  reported  on  the  work 
»t  bis  committee  with  reference  to 
tlie Lehigh  Valley  organization.    It 
»a»  voted  to  continue  the  work  of 
*is  committee. 

The  Board    voted    to    hold    an 
Atober  meeting. 

General  discussion   was   held   on 
K  subject  of  whether  territory  to 
^represented  by  directors  should 
t«  divided   into   definite    districts 
"id  whether  this  would  serve  the 
ntwests  of  the  members   to   their 
Stater  satisfaction. 
A  vote  of  appreciation   was  ex- 
tended  to   Mr.    Taylor    and    Mr. 
I^nt  for  their  able  and  scholarly 
?f«entation    of    the    Inter-State's 
^w  before  the   representatives  of 
tw  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
™  recent  hearing   on    the    Phila- 
Wphia    Milk     Marketing     Agree- 
ment. 

'*  was    moved    by     Mr.     Cook 

^l"!  seconded    by    Mr.    Otto    that 

'f  fepresentatives  and  officers  of 

'"*  Inter-State   who   appeared    at 

">'  hearing  be   complimented   for 

T"<able  manner  in  which  they  de- 


October  Milk  Prices 

3.5%  Test 
Under  agreement  between  the 
sales  committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed,  and  as  provided 
under  the  terms  of  the  marketing 
agreement  approved  by  Secretary 
Wallace,  prices  to  be  paid  produc- 
ers for  milk  during  October,  1933, 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  4c  per 
hundred  pounds  in  accordance 
with  this  marketing  agreement, 
are  noted   below: 

The  price  of  Class  I  milk.  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  K.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  during  October,  1933, 
and  until  further  advised,  will  be 
$2.60  per  hundred  pounds  or  5.6 
cents  per  quart.  This  price  is 
effective  for  any  amount  up  to  85 
percent  of  your  established  basic 
quantity. 

Production  over  85  percent  and 
up  to  98  percent  of  your  established 
basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  at  Class  11  or 
cream  price.  The  price  of  Class  I 
milk  delivered  at  receiving  stations 
in  the  51-60  mile  zone.  3.5  per  cent 
fat.  will  be  $2.15  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differen- 
tials and  variations  at  other  mile- 
age points. 

PRICEOF^ILK  FOR  CREAM_ 
""The  cream  price  for  October  is 
based  on  the  average  price  of  92 
score  New  York  butter,  plus  5  cents 
per  pound  and  this  amount  •«"'- 
tiplied  by  four,  plus  1  cent.  This 
will  be  the  price  of  4-%  milk  for 
cream  purposes  at  all  receiving 
station  points.  The  F.  O.  B.  Phila- 
delphia cream  price  will  be  29  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  higher  than 
the  receiving  station  cream  price. 
The  4%  price  less  20c  will  be  the 
3,5%  price. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
October,  1933,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter  at  New 
York  multiplied  by  four,  plus  one 
cent.  This  determines  the  price 
for  A%  milk.  The  4%  price  less 
20c  will  be  the  3.5%  price. 


in  dairy  farming  offered  each  year 
by  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Rutgers  University 
will  ojH-n  on  Monday,  November 
6th-  1  urlher  information  on  cither 
of  these  courses  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Professor  Helyar  at 
the    College    of    Agriculture,    New 

RriirvuwirU.    N.     I. 

Ihe  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
DeF>artment  of  Dairy  Husbandry, 
announces  the  usual  winter  short 
courses  in  dairy  manufacturing  as 

follows: 

1  I  wo  Weeks  Course  Testing  Dairy 
|'r<xlii.ts  and  the  Manufacture  of 
Mutter  and  Cheese  January  «-i<), 
1934. 

2  Iwo  Weeks  Course      Ice  Cream  Mak 
ing     January  22  to  I  ebruary   i.   I''i4 

1        Two     Weeks     Course      Market      Milk 
and     Milk     Control      1  cbruary     J   I /. 
1934. 
These    courses    are    intensive    in 
nature,  the  student  being  in  class  or 
laboratory  about  eight  hours  a  day. 
They  are  open  to  anyone  who  de- 
sires to  take  them.     Any  one.   two 
or  all  of  the  courses  may  be  sched- 
uled as  the  student  desires. 

Further  information  concerning 
these  courses  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  F.  J.  Doan.  Dairy  De- 
partment, the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College,  Pa.,  and 
requesting  the  Dairy  Manufactur- 
ing Short  Course  Bulletin. 


Basic  Adjustments 

r/ie  hasic-surplns  ndjusl- 
iiirnl  tommittce  u'hich  was  nn- 
Hounrrd  in  the  .Svl>tcmher  issue 
of  the  "Rrdew"  is  ready  to 
start  icork.  It  asks  that  those 
members  of  the  Inter-.Slate 
.\ilik  Praditters'  Assofuttion 
who  feel  that  they  have  a  just 
reason  to  have  their  basics  ad- 
justed write  to  that  committee, 
making  that  request. 

In  this  letter  the  producer  is 
requested  to  stale  fully  all  facts 
which  he  feels  will  helf>  prove 
the  justice  of  his  claim.  The 
lommiltee  'will  hold  its  next 
meeting  on  October  20  to  con- 
sider requests  for  adjustments. 

Write  to  Basic  Adjustment 
Committee,  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  210  ,V. 
Hro,td  .Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Clip  and  Mail 

Without  delay  the 

coupon 

found  on  page  3 


J 


Open  Dairy  Courses 

at  Two  Colleges 

Dairy  Manufactures  will  be 
taught  in  a  12-weeks  short  course 
to  be  offered  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Rutgers  University, 
beginning  Monday.  November  6. 
Prof-  F.  C-  Helyar.  director  of  short 
courses,  described  the  course  as  one 
"particularly  planned  for  students 
desiring  practical  training  in  the 
handling  of  market  milk  and  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  products,  es- 
pecially ice  cream." 

Professor  Helyar  also  announced 
that  the  twelve  weeks  short  course 


Stealing  Farm  Property 
Carries  Heavy  Penalty 

Stealing  farm  projjerty  is  a 
serious  offense  in  Pennsylvania, 
carrying  a  maximum  fine  of  $500 
and  a  jail  sentence  of  three  years, 
says  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

"The  laws  are  clear  and  specific 
in  dealing  with  this  type  of  law- 
lessness and  all  farmers  should 
report  cases  of  marauding  to  the 
proper  local  or  State  police  officials 
immediately,"  Department  officials 
advise. 

The  1925  General  Assembly  pass- 
ed the  Farm  Stealing  Act  which 
provides: 

"That  if  any  {x.rson  not  being 
the  present  owner  thereof  shall  wil- 
fully and  unlawfully  steal,  take, 
or  carry  away  or  be  engaged  in 
stealing,  taking,  or  carrying  away 
any  kind  of  property  whatsoever 
growing  or  being  on  the  land  of 
another,  every  such  person  so 
offending  shall  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  guilty  of  larceny  and  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  dollars  ($500) 
and  to  undergo  imprisonment  by 
separate  or  solitary  confinement 
at  labor  not  exceeding  three  years." 


Check  Test  Brings 

Members  More  Money 

Sixty     eight     producers     sending 
milk  to  one  receiving  station  have 
reason  to  be  glad  that  they  belong 
to   the    Inter-State.      Their   checks 
for  July  milk  were  larger  by  $41  5.72 
than  if  they  had  not  been  members. 
The  regular  tester  at  this  plant 
was    sick    so    the    plant    manager 
engaged   a   substitute.      When   the 
Inter-State  fieldman  made  his  regu- 
lar check-up  he  found  errors  in  the 
testing    that    ranged    from    a    half- 
point     to    seven    points.        These 
mistakes  were  madeon  the  tests  of 
68  of  the  123  Inter-State  members 
selling   milk  at    that   r>lant.      There 
are   171   shippers,  the  remaining  48 
not   receiving   this  service   as  they 
contribute  nothing  toward  its  cost. 
The   manager  of   this  plant   was 
not  aware  of  the  mistakes  until  the 
Inter-State    fieldman    showed    him 
the  results  of  the  tests.   He  prompt- 
ly corrected  his  records  and  issued 
checks  on  the  basis  of  the  correct 
tests.  68  of   them  being  larger  by 
amounts     ranging     from     $.47     to 
$18.60  and  averaging  $6.12. 

F.  M.  Twining,  in  charge  of  the 
Field  and  Test  Department  of  the 
Inter-State,   declares   that   most  of 
those   68   producers   do   not   know 
even  yet  that  their  July  checks  con- 
tained   this    money    which    would 
have  been  lost  but   for  the  check- 
test.       It    might    have    worked    an 
unjust  hardship  to  have  broadcast 
this  incident  since  it  was  clearly  an 
unintentional  mistake  as  shown  by 
the    manager's   imfjlicit    confidence 
in   the  fieldman's  work.     This  was 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  itself,  said 
Mr.  Twining,  but  is  typical  of  the 
wide  variety  of  services  performed 
by  Inter-.State  fieldmen  which  mean 
actual    cash    to    members    of    the 
Association. 
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October,  19J5 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 


OF  THE 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  21  and  22,  1933 

At  the  Broadwood  Hotel 
Broad  and  Wood  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  NOV.  21st,  at  10.00  A.  M. 

In  .ccordance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Stockholder,  of  the  Intet-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  Inc  will  meet  at  the  Bred- 
wood  Ho  el  Broad  and  Wooi  Streets,  Ph.ladelphia.  Penna,.  Tuesday  tnorn.n,.  Noven,ber  2<''-  ^X^'-  ^^^  A.  M..  lor  the  purp<,„., 
fiZ;  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  Heanng  Reports  of  Officer,  and  for  the  transact.on  of  '-^^LLEBACHXsident"''"'^ 


Ort' 


tober.  1«>W 


M  ILK     P  R  C>  I)  I'  C  K  R  S     R  K  V  I  K  W 
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UK  Market  Conditions  and  . 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


Detroit,  Michigan 

August  price  for  3.3    percent  test 

„,lk  delivered  at    Detroit    was  set 


PROGRAM. 


10:00  A.  M. 


Election  of  Directors. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Auditor. 

Report  of  Field  and  Test  Department. 


2:00  P.  M. 


I.   RALPH  ZOLLERS.  Secretary 


President's  Annual  Address. 
Discussion  of  Market  Conditions. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Dairy  Council. 
Address  by  F.    P.    Weaver.    Professor  of 
Economics  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


WOMEN'S  OWN  PROGRAM  AND  LUNCHEON 

Tuesday,  November  21st 

(FOR  DETAILS  SEE  PAGE  8) 


ANNUAL    BANQUET 


Broadwood  Hotel 

NOVEMBER  21st.  1933.  at  6K)0  P.  M. 

17th  Anniversary  Program  Special  Entertainment 

T.    B.   SYMONS,    Banquet   Speaker 
BANQUET  TICKETS,  $1.50 


WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  22nd,  1933 


8:00 'A.  M. 


Visits  to  Local  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Plants. 
Visits  to  Offices  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers*  Association  and  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 


10:30  A.M. 


General  Public  Session. 

Features  for  this  session  will  be  an- 
nounced in  detail  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  "Review.  " 


PROXY   FOR  STOCKIIOI.HKRS 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 


IIVCOHI'OUATEI>    I»ir 
IN  THK  HTATK  OK  I>KI..VWAKK 


PROXY 
STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


.shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  nimeil.   lo  hereby   constitute 


^no&i  jAll  iHftt  bn  ^liese  |JrpBentB 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of    ... 

,  .  my  trup  tnd  Uwful  attorney 

(Write  in  Name  of  Deiegate  and  Alternate)  ,      ,    ,,         ,      ,,        .  ...       .    u       A 

in  my  name,  place  and  stead,  as  my  proxy,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation  to  be  held  m  the  firo„.  wood  Motel,  broad 
and  Wood  Streets.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  at  10  A,  M.  on  Tuesday,  the  Twenty-first  day  of  November.  195),  and  on  such  other  .J..ys  4S  the  n(i=--tin? 
may  be  thereafter  held  by  adjournment  or  otherwise. .according  to  the  number  of  votes  1  am  now  or  may  then  be  entitled  to  cast,  hereby  granting  the  saia 
attorney  full  power  and  authority  to  act  for  me  and  in  my  name  at  the  said  meeting  or  meetings,  in  voting  for  directors  of  sai.l  cor  porn  tion  or  otherwise, 
and  in  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meetin?.  ai  fully  xs  1  c.jI  I  io  if  pir,wn»lly  present,  with  full  power  of  substitution 
and  revocation,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  or  substitute  may  do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead 

.  1933 


IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF.  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this day  of 


Witnessed 


(skalI 


PROXIES  MUST  BE  DATED  AND  WITNESSED -SIGN  IN  INK 


"jl  85  per  hundred   pounds  less 
I'  >      .1      .,„»;..o  KaBP     Sttr« 

I  milk  price  was  set  at  72  cents 
,,  receiving  stations.  Butterfat 
iJerential  was  3  cents  a  pomt. 
R,a.l  price  was  dvanced  from  Mo 

10 cents  a  quart  on  August  IHtli. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Net  August  prices,  f.  o.  b.  Pitts- 
burgh, for  3.5  percent  milk  was 
$1.60  per  cwt.  Country  i)lant  price 
,as$l.27.  Secondary  markets  on 
the  pool  plan  ranged  from  $1.25 
to  $1.65. 

Peoria,  Illinois 

F.  0.   B.   Peoria   prices  for  Au- 
gust were  $1.60  a  hundred  for  base 

milk  and  $0.88  a  hundred  for  ex- 
cess milk.  These  prices  are  for  3.^) 
percent  milk  with  V/z  cents  diff- 
erential for  each  one-tenth  percent 
above  or  below  that  test. 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
Prices  for  4  percent  milk  F.O.B. 
market  are  given  in  the  "C.  M.  P. 
,V  Bulletin",  as  follows; 

Class  1.  fluid  sales.  IVa  cents  a 
quart  ($3.60  a  cwt.). 

Class  II.  fluid  cream.  15  cents  a 
pound  above  average  Boston  but- 
ter market. 

Class  III.  manufactured  pro- 
ducts except  butter.  8  cents  above 
average  Boston  butter  market. 

Class  IV,  manufactured  into  but- 
ter, average  Boston  butter  market. 
Prices  in  Classes  II.  III.  and  IV 
are  for  butterfat  in  milk,  the  milk 
to  go  with  fat  and  the  butter  price 
IS  the  monthly  average  of  92  score 
butter. 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
The  "Twin-City  Milk  Producers' 
Bulletin"   reports  a   price  of  $1.23 
per  hundred   for   3.5   percent   milk 
in  August.     Under  the    Twin  City 
marketing    agreement    which     be- 
came  effective    on    September    2. 
this  price  was  raised  to  $1.42.     At 
the  same  time  the  cream  price  was 
increased  from  22  percent  to  25  per- 
cent over  extras. 

New  York  City 

"August  net  pool  prices  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Dairymen's  League  C  o- 
operative  Association,  Inc..  for 
grade  "B"  milk  testing  3.5%  per- 
cent of  fat  at  plants  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone  are  $1.56  to  $1.68  per 
100  pounds."  This  is  reported  as 
the  highest  net  pool  price  since 
November,  1931,  and  is  45.8  per- 
«nt  higher  than  August  1932. 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

As  reported  in  the  "I'alls  City 
Cooperative  Dairyman,"  prices  paid 
on  the  Louisville  Market  for  4 
percent  milk  are  $1 .88  per  hundred 


pounds  for  b5  pirteiit  of  base  and 
$1.05  for  excess  milk  over  65  per- 
cent of  base.  These  price.-,  are  for 
Krade  13  milk  and  a  V/z  cent  differ- 
ential is  made  for  every  point 
variation  in  test. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
.Stptcinber  prices  arr  reported 
tlu-  same  as  for  August,  i.  e..  $2.00 
a  hundred  for  milk  for  fluid  sales. 
$1.00  a  hundred  for  excess  milk, 
and  $1.77  a  hundred  for  milk  for 
relief  purposes. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
August  prices  to  i)roducers  re- 
ported in  "Pure  Milk  "  are:  (lass 
I,  $1.75.  less  check-off,  for  90  F>fr- 
cent  of  basic  milk.  Class  11. 
$0.86.  less  check-off  for  remainder 
of  basic  milk.  Class  III.  or  balance 
of  milk  was  priced  at  $0.75,  less 
check-off  of  3  cents.  These  prices 
apply  to  milk  testing  3.5  percent 
butterfat. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
Milk  for  fluid  sales  brought  $L97 
per  hundred  during  August  in  the 
181.200    mile    zone    from    Boston. 
.Surplus    milk    brought    $1.21     per 
hundred.   These  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing   3.7  F)ercent  butterfat. 
Kluid  prices  are  the  same  and  sur- 
plus   prices    were    33   cents    higher 
than   in   August    1932.      Retail  de- 
livered    price     was     advanced     on 
August   1 0th  to  12  cents  a  quart. 


SEND  IT  IN   NOW 

The  coupon  on  page  3  gives  you  a 
chance  to  say  how  you  would  like 
basics  figured  for  next  year. 


Baltimore  Agreement 

A  milk  marketing  agreement  for 
Baltimore  was  signed  by  .Secretary 
Wallace  on  September  26th  and 
became  effective  on  September  29th 
for  a  trial  [leriod  of  30  days. 

This  agreement  sets  the  maxi- 
mum prices  that  can  be  charged 
consumers  and  the  minimum  prices 
to  be  paid  producers.  Prices  to 
producers  are  all  F.  O.  B.  Baltimore 
and  are  $2.61  j)er  hundred  pounds 
of  4  per  cent  milk  for  Class  I  or 
whole  milk  either  bulk  or  bottled. 
$1.97  for  (lass  II  or  all  other  fluid 
sales  including  cream,  and  butter- 
fat price  for  all  (lass  III  milk.  A 
differential  of  4.6  cents  a  point 
above  or  below  4  per  cent  test  is 
provided. 

Maximum  retail  price  is  set  at 
I  I  cents  a  quart  delivered  to  homes 
and  a  wholesale  price  of  10  cents 
to  stores.  .Special  milk  is  two 
cents  a  quart  higher. 

Georgia  Milk  Agreement 

The  Georgia  milk  marketing 
agreement  is  ready  for  Secretary 
Wallace's  signature  according  to  a 
report  from  the  A.  A.  A.  office  at 


DRIED    BEET    PULP 

Champion  of  the  World! 

No  FEED  in  all  the  world  can  stand  up  against 
Dried  Beet  Pulp— champion  of  feedstuflfs.  It 
is  the  only  vegetable  feed  available  in  commercial 
form.  It  is  succulent,  bulky,  palatable  and  mildly 
laxative— "June  Pasture  the  year  round."  Dairy 
cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep  all  relish  its  root-like 
flavor.  It  safeguards  health,  boosts  milk  production, 
promotes    rapid    growth    and    banishes    "oflf-feed" 

days.   And  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  feeds  now 

on  the  market.  There  is  plenty  of  it.  Every  feed 
dealer  either  has  it  in  stock  or  can  get  it  for  you 
quickly. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  fits  into  any  ration  and  improves  it- 
And  it  does  not  increase  the  cost  of  your  ration- 
You  merely  substitute  it  for  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley^ 
buckwheat,  hominy  and  (when  the  balance  of  the 
ration  contains  other  protein  feeds)  bran  and 
middlings.  And  feed  it  right  out  of  the  sack. 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  does  not  need  to  be  soaked 

before  using.  If  you  have  no  silage  use  it  as  yt)u 
would  silage,  one  pound  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  instead 
of  five  pounds  of  silage. 

In  many  localities  dairymen  are  able  to  secure  a 
supply  of  wet  brewers  grains  from  local  breweries. 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  combines  wonderfully  well  with 
wet  grains. 

Driec/  Beet  Pulp  makes  very  good  litter  for  poultry 

THE    LARROWE    MILLING    COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Washington.  The  agreement  pro- 
vides for  a  thirty-day  trial  and 
covers  Atlanta,  Macon.  Columbus, 
and  Augusta.  Georgia,  and  Aiken, 

S.  C. 

It  provides  for  $2.50  per  hundred 
pounds  for  4  per  cent  Class  I  milk, 
and  $1.50  for  Class  II  milk,  ex- 
cept in  Augusta  and  Aiken  where 
the  prices  are  $2.62  and  $1.86 
respectively.  Class  III  milk  price 
will  be  the  price  of  92  score  butter 
at  (  hicago  times  the  butterfat  test 
of  the  milk,  plus  20  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  All  prices  are  F.  O.  B. 
market. 


Slow  Trains 

An  American  in  l{,ngland  was 
giving  some  illustrations  of  the 
size  of  his  country. 

"You  can  entrain  in  the  state  of 
Texas  at  dawn."  he  said  impres- 
sively, "and  twenty-four  hours 
later  you'll  still  be  in  Texas." 

"Yes,"  said  one  of  his  Fnglish 
listeners,  "we've  got  trains  like 
that  here,  too.  " 

Annapolis  Log. 

"I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
unpopular  than  a  strike,  a  strike 
of  anything."— Will  Rogers. 
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Agricultural  Workers 

Labor  employed  in  certain  types 
of  packing  and  processing  agricul- 
tural products  are  exempt  from 
the  President's  Blanket  Code  and 
specific  industry  codes  under  Re- 
lMf»e  401  of  the  NRA  which  defines 
"agricultural  workers"  exempted 
as  follows: 

"Agricultural  workers"  are  all 
those  employed  by  farmers  on  the 
farm  when  they  are  engaged  m 
growing  and  preparing  for  sale  the 
products  of  the  soil  and/or  live 
stock;  also,  all  labor  used  in  grow- 
ing and  preparing  perishable  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  market  in 
original  perishable  fresh  form.  When 
workers  are  employed  in  processing 
farm  products  or  preparing  them  for 
market,  beyond  the  stage  customari- 
ly performed  within  the  area  of 
[production,  such  workers  are  not  to 
be  deemed  agricultural  workers. 


M  I  L«K»  P  RTO  D  U  C  E  RS    R  K  V  I  E  W 


Cow  Test  Associations 

Establish  New  Record 

A  study  of  the  latest  records  of 
4,109  cows  that  recently  completed 
a  full  year  in  the  New  Jersey  herd 
improvement  associations  reveals 
a  new  annual  high  record  for  but- 
terfat  production  of  323  pounds  per 
cow.  The  average  amount  of  milk 
was  8.671  pounds,  testing  3.7  per 
cent  butterfat. 

"This  splendid  production",  says 
E.  J.  Perry,  extension  service 
dairyman  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Rutgers  University, 
has    brought    about    primarily    by 
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closer  culling  of  poor  cows  durmg 
the  depression,  by  more  careful 
feeding,  and  by  the  use  of  proved 
sires. 

"This  new  record  of  production 
per  cow  should  be  the  minimum 
goal  for  all  dairymen  of  the  State 
because,  with  the  recent  increase 
in  milk  prices,  it  will  insure  some 
profit  in  the  dairy  business.  Cen- 
sus figures  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age yearly  production  for  all  cows 
in  the  State  is  about  6,200  pounds 
of  milk  and  240  pounds  of  fat. 

"These  latest  association  records 
ranged  all  the  way  from  2.100 
pounds  to  23,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow.  The  cows  that  yielded 
10.000  pounds  of  milk  had  only  a 
26  per  cent  higher  feed  cost  than 
those  that  produced  5,000  pounds. 
In  the  feed  costs  are  included  hay. 
pasture  and  other  roughage,  and 
grain.  Roughage  costs  are  nearly 
always  the  same  for  both  the  high 
and  low  producer." 

Salient  facts  revealed  by  these 
latest  records  are: 

(1)  It  paid  to  feed  grain  rather 
liberally  to  good  cows. 

(2)  Fall  and  winter  freshening 
cows  were  a  little  more  profitable 
than  those  freshening  in  spring  and 
summer. 

(3)  The  purebreds  excelled  the 
firade  cows  in  production  and  pro- 
gt. 

(4)  The  seven  -  year  -  old  cows 
were  the  heaviest  producers. 

(5)  The  large  cows  made  milk 
more  economically  than  the  small 
cows. 

Last  year  more  than  8.000  cows 
were  tested,  but  many  of  them 
were  eliminated  before  the  end  of 
the  test  period.  Counties  cooper- 
ating in  herd  improvement  associa- 
tion work  are  Sussex.  Warren, 
Morris,  Somerset,  Hunterdon.  Mer- 
cer, Middlesex,  Monmouth.  Bur- 
lington, Gloucester.  Salem.  Cum- 
berland and  Cape  May. 


Coming  together  is  a  beginning, 
keeping  together  is  progress,  work- 
ing together  is  success. 


.^, 
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Easily  snd  quiclcly  applied  without  injury  to  grass  or 
othrr  (lesirnlile  vegetation,  hut  is  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED  TO  KILL  WEEDS,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  revive,  even  after  only  one  application. 


WEEDS  GO  IN  24  HOURS 

C..>.  -loiiar  bottle  is  sufficient  to  rid  the  average  tire 
lawn  of  these  weeds.  Sent  complete  with  applicator  and 
fuii  instructions.  No  mixing — no  fixing — no  sprayer — 
nothing  else  to  buy. 

V.  *  M.  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
222  «V.  A.,  GalMburc,  Michigan 


■  V.  a  M.  Products  Co. 
I  222  W.A.,  Calnburg.  Mich. 

Enclosed  is  $1.  Plcnse 


-  I 
i 
I 


!  sen.l  m-  1  botllcWEED 
TOX  with  applicator. 


I  Name  . 


{  Addreu 


"^"^ "^Here's  a  new  chemical  discovery  that  ab- 
solutely RIDS  YOUR  LAWN  of  dande- 
lions, buckhorn,  plantain,  dock,  thistle  and 
other  tap-rooted  and  crown-rooted  WEEDS 
over  night.  Quick  and  positive  action. 

WEED-TOX  Srs'T^oVrA*::! 


Drainage  Proves  Worth 
In  Wet  and  Dry  Season 

While  many  county  corn  fields 
are  now  suffering  from  lack  of  rain, 
some  show  the  effects  of  too  much 
moisture  last  spring. 

Spotty  places  indicate  where  the 

laiiu   waa   i<jw   »»».>.   •.»>  |^.>»..k    .. — 

rest  of  the  field  or  if  it  was  "mud- 
died" through  on  time  the  crop 
has  done  very  poorly.  In  fact,  some 
areas  could  not  be  planted  to  corn 
in  the  regular  rotation.  Thus  the 
farmers  well-laid  plans  were  de- 
stroyed for  the  lack  of  a  little 
drainage  improvement. 

In  most  instances  a  few  lines  of 
drain  tile  laid  according  to  Exten- 
sion Circular  112.  "Land  Drainage 
in  Pennsylvania",  would  have  cor- 
rected the  difficulty.  Sometimes 
the  farmer  has  tried  tile  drains 
without  making  a  study  of  the 
origin  of  the  surplus  water.  It  is 
not  sufficient  on  hillsides  to  place 
the  drain  in  the  wet  place;  it  must 
be  above  if  it  is  to  serve  as  an 
intercepter.  Springy  or  spouty 
places  requiring  such  treatment 
are  frequently  found  at  the  base  of 
a  slope  or  a  change  of  grade  on  a 
hillside  or  at  an  outcrop  of  sand- 
stone or  coal.  Laying  the  tile  may 
prove  unsuccessful  unless  the  source 
of  the  extra  water  is  found. 

These  suggestions  are  the  result 
of  I  3  years  of  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural extension  service  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Use  of  4-inch  tile  as  a 
minimum  for  laterals,  mains  of  a 
proper  size  according  to  the  table 
in  the  circular,  and  connections 
made  through  Y-branches  should 
form  an  enduring  system  if  the  out- 
lets are  kept  open. 

An  Effective  Plan 

F-".  S.  Bucher.  county  agent, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.  has  adopted 
a  campaign  through  which  he  has 
been  able  to  convey  to  the  dairy- 
men and  farmers  of  that  county, 
information  that  is  of  particular 
interest. 

In  the  June  24th,  1933  presenta- 
tion he  called  particular  attention 
to  Herd  Improvement  Association 
members.  He  outlined  particulary 
the  necessity,  at  that  time,  for  a 
determined  effort  to  eliminate  the 
growth  of  thistles,  before  they  went 
to  seed. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the 
reduction  of  registration  fees  by 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
and  to  the  modified  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  testing  of  pure 
bred  cattle  by  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  time  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  test,  the  owner  of  pure 
breds  must  either  have  the  registry 
papers  or  must  have  made  applica- 
tion for  their  registration  or  their 
transfer  previous  to  the  test.  Other- 
wise, pure,  bred  reactors  will  be  re- 


garded  as  grades  and  will  be  pin 
for  on  the  grade  basis. 

Other  timely  features  of  inttrg 
to  cow  testing  association  metjilxn 
are  also  included. 

This  method  of  informing  tlit 
cow  testing  association  each  montt 

ia    trt    K«*    rnmmended      an   If  L^.. 

— 1« 
the  membership  directly  in  toim 

with   some  of   the   important  (« 

tors  in   which   they   are  interejttc 

and  comes  to  them  monthly,  wlie 

the  particulars   topic  are  freih  i- 

mind. 


,Vtob*rJ9»_ 
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See  Page  3 

Send  the  coupon  in  to 
we  will  know  your  pre- 
ference  on  method  of 
determining  basics. 


Maryland  Team  Wins 

Judging  Contett 

The  dairy  cattle  judging  tut 
representing  the  University  o: 
Maryland  was  awarded  first  plict 
in  the  judging  contests  held  u 
connection  with  the  Eastern  State 
Exposition,  at  Springfield.  Maa 
September  18.  Second  place  wu 
won  by  the  team  from  New  Jenr 
and  third  honors  went  to  the  Nt* 
York  team.  Teams  from  ten  state 
participated  in  the  contest. 

Members  of  the  winning  Man 
land  team  were  Albert  Nichobot 
Chestertown;  Charles  Clark,  For 
est  Hill;  who  ranked  first  aoc 
second  and  William  Cliilcoat 
Sparks,  who  ranked  fifth  amoM 
the  thirty  contestants.  In  additioc 
to  winning  the  contest  as  a  wholt 
the  Maryland  boys  stood  first  ir 
judging  Jerseys,  Guernseys  anc 
Ayrshires  and  second  in  Holsteins 


Hi/eather's  Pattern  Same 

From  One  Month  to  Next 

iKnormal  weather  tends  to  create      3°  or  more  below  normal,  average 
'^°"  •  temperatures  for  July  were  below 

normal. 

Nearly  every  hotter  than-normal 
June  in   Illinois  has  been  followed 
by  a   drver-than-normal   July   and 
each  cooler-than-normal  June  by  a 
July  having  more  than  normal  rain- 
fall.   Over  much  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  July  precipitation  is  always 
below  normal  if  June  temperatures 
have  been  3°  to  4°  above  normal. 
In  Iowa  higher-than-normal  tem- 
peratures for  June  are  a  good  indi- 
cation of  higher-than-normal  temp- 
eratures   for    the    next    3    months. 
In  many  States  July  weather  has  a 
well-defined  tendency  to  perpetuate 
itself  through  August. 

The  January-February  relation- 
ship, another  important  weather 
sequence,  was  also  brought  out  m 
the  recent  study.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  a  cold  January  is  more 
likely  than  not  to  be  followed  by  a 
cold  February  and  in  several  States 
a  warm  January  is  quite  generally 
followed  by  a  warm  February. 


jore  abnormal  weather,  says  the 
ttather  Bureau.  United  States 
department  of  Agriculture,  which 

>1„  «nalvzed  a  set  of  long-time 
^cords    for     Iowa     and     adjacent 
jtates.   For  example,  the  meteoro- 
^jts  point  out,  an  unusually  hot 
June  is  more  likely  than  not  to  be 
(ollowed  by  an  unusually  hot  July, 
^acolder  than  ordinary  January 
^  a  February    with    an    average 
temperature  below   normal.      This 
irtather  sequence  is  most  apparent 
amidsummer  and  midwinter,  they 
ay,  and    the    greater    the    abnor- 
sality  the    more   certain    it    is    to 
rtpeat  itself. 

In  many  States  June  gives  the 
ity  to  the  weather  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer.  Thus  the  record  for 
Illinois  show  that  in  7  out  of  10 
ajeswhen  June  temperatures  av- 
enge 3°  or  more  above  normal 
July  temperatures  were  also  above 
wrmal.  and  in  8  out  of  1 1  cases 
*hen  June  temperatures  averaged 


Use  Care  In  Choosing 

Green  Manure  Crops 


How  Marketing  Plan 

Works  In  Michigan 

Steadily  increasing  consumptior 
of  fluid  milk  and  cream  despite  ar 
advance  of  I  cent  per  quart  undn 
the  terms  of  the  milk  marketin? 
agreement  for  Detroit  is  reportK 
by  representatives  of  the  Michigar 
Milk  Producers'  Association.  Cop 
sumers  have  registered  no  com 
plaint  against  the  increase,  it  's 
declared,  and  they  are  satisfied  to 
pay  10  cents  per  quart  as  employ 
ment  increases  when  the  producert 
are  getting  an  advance  from  $'  '^ 
to  $1.85  per  hundred,  coupled  witk 
a  strengthening  of  the  producers 
pool  on  manufactured  surplus. 

Producers  and  distributors  serv- 
ing several  large  consuming  centt" 
in  eastern  Michigan  are  seriousi) 
considering  a  petition  to  have  th« 
Detroit  agreement  amended  to  m- 
elude  them  in  its  provisions, 
statement  made  to  Dr.  Clyde  L 
King  of  the  Dairy  Section  today  b) 
Clarence  E.  Gittens.  representmj 
the  Michigan  Milk  Producers"  Ai 
sociation,  describes  the  situation 


The  value  of  green  manure  crops 
ttded  in  late  summer  or  early  fall. 
and  plowed    under    the    following 
ipring,  is  generally  accepted.    Such 
crops  reduce  soil  erosion  by   wind 
ind  water  during  the  winter  season. 
and  largely  prevent  loss  by  leach- 
ing of  soluble  plant  nutrients  from 
tbe  soil.    When  turned  under,  the 
jreen  manure  may  be  an  important 
source  of  plant  food   for   the  crop 
which  follows.      Great    differences 
exist,   however,    in    the    value    of 
various  crop  plants  used  for  man- 
uring,   according    to    Dr.     H.     B. 
Sprague,   agronomist    at    the    New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Rutgers  University.    The  true 
measure  of   the   improvement   ob- 
tained from  a  green  manure  plant- 
ing, he  says,  lies  in   the  increased 
yield  of  the  succeeding  crop,  rather 
than  in  the  amount  of  growth  plow- 
ed under  in  spring. 

A  4-year  average  of  experiments 
conducted  on  a  sandy  loam  soil  at 
^ew   Brunswick    showed    Winter 
\Vtch  to  be  the  most  valuable  green 
manure  crop,  followed  in  order  by 
ffd   clover,     sweet    clover,     alsike 
clover,  and  crimson   clover.      Rye 
*nd   wheat     both     depressed     the 
yields  of  the  succeeding  crop.    The 
Jfeen  manures  were  planted  during 
l»te  August  in  standing  corn,  and  in 
8'neral  made  a  fairly  satisfactory 
Jfowth,  both  before  the  corn  was 
cut  and  afterward.    The  amount  of 
plant   material    produced    in    tops 
"id  roots  was  determined   in  late 
Vil,  prior  to  planting  corn. 


Although  rye  produced  the  most 
plant  material  for  plowing  under 
about  8  tons  per  acre  of  fresh  tops 
and  roots     the  yield  of  the  follow- 
ing corn  crop  was  reduced  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent,  whereas  Vetch 
as  a  green  manure  crop  increased 
yields  of  corn  about    15   per  cent. 
In   general,   the  legumes  increased 
yields  of    the   following   crop,   and 
the  non-legumes      rye  and  wheat 
reduced     yields.         The    occasional 
winter-killing  of  crimson  clover  was 
responsible  for  the  relatively  poor 
performance  of  this  plant,  and  the 
consistent  winter  heaving  of  sweet 
clover  greatly  reduced  spring  growth 
of  that  plant. 

Since  each  of  the  green  manure 
:rops  were  grown  for  four  succes- 
sive years  on  the  same  plots,  and 
the  entire  field  was  uniformly 
cropped  to  corn,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  cumulative  effect 
of  non-legumes  rye  and  wheat 
on  the  supply  of  soil  organic  matter 
was  negligible,  or  at  least  insuffi- 
cient to  improve  yields  of  the  corn 
crop.  Dr.  Sprague  advises. 

"These  experiments'",  he  points 
out,  "indicate  that  green  manures 
are  probably  of  most  importance  as 
sources  of  plant  food  which  be- 
comes available  gradually  during 
the  growing  season  as  the  manure 
crop  decays.  Non-legumes  which 
release  relatively  small  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  minerals  during  de- 
composition, appear  to  have  little 
immediate  value  as  sources  of  nu- 
trients, in  contrast  with  such  le- 
gumes as  vetch  and  the  clovers." 
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(This  is  one  of  a  series  of  posters  by  Happy 
Goldsmith  which  is  being  used  in  the  Phila- 
delphia High  Schools  to  encourage  students 
to  drink  more  milk.  And  milk  drinking  is 
just  as  important  for  the  heahh  of  the  family 
in  the  country  as  in  the  city.) 

Patronize  Your  Own  Product 


Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

219  North  Broad  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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25* SAVINGS    SECURITY    lOP. PROTECW 

f  RATES  25%  TO  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES      1 
^ RATES  25%  A^j^^Y%  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU!      -      -      -      -  f 

No  automobile  owner  can  afford  the  extravagant  risk  of  being  unprotected.  r  1 1         »        ,  , 

A  .injelbility  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.     And  the  future,  too.  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  real.able  auto.ob.l. 
Jn.iirance  to  meet  just  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands.  .u  . 

Zl  7or  yourself  ju..  wha,  our  low  ra.es  are  tor  you,  car;  you  will  realise  ,ha.  a  single  accdent  may  cos.  you  more  .ha„  you,  pre.,.. 

for  ten  years. 


wt  Mintw  MM* 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy  for 
Public  Liability.  Property  Damage.  Collision. 
Fire  and  Theft,  covering  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  at  a  saving  of  from  25%  to  30%.  Truck 
Insurance  at  a  23%  saving.  _ 

We  write  but  two  classifications,  W  and 
"X."  This  means  a  large  saving  on  high  priced 
cars. 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has  made  a  net 
gain  of  over  77%  in  premium  writings  for  t he 
first  six  months  of  1933  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1932. 


COMPENSATION 

Our  Workmen's  Compensation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employee  and  has  returned  a  substantial  divi- 
dend every  year  since  its  organization. 


-^       INTER-STATE 

Producer 
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i^i[]BD~MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  TJ IE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTB 


..oUUCERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 


U^"^' 


West  Chester/ Pa.,  ami  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November,  1935 


No.  7 


ATTEND  THE  ANNUAL  Mtt  1 ING — NO VEMBER  21-22 
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Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


325-333  S.  18th  STREET  HARRISBURG, 

Clip  this  and  mail  today     it  obligates  you  in  no  way 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS'  MUTUAL 

CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever 


Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in — 
Compensation  Insurance 
Automobile  or  Truck  Insurance   - 


Name 

Address. 


Street  and  Number 

Business Payroll 


City 


County 
Make  of  Car Model 


^ 


KEEP  POSTED 

Read  the 

Milk  Producers^ 
Review 


It  contains  FACTS  about  the  Milk  Marketing 
Situation  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed.  It  is 
full  of  worthwhiie  and  reliable  information. 

See  Official  Milk  Price 
Quotations  on  Page  5 

The  Home  and  Community  Department  Will 
Interest  the  Homemaker 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

REFRIGERATING 
COMPRESSORS 

Are  Sold   by  Authorized  Dealer*  Only 

at  a  Savings  of  25%  or  More! 


FOR  MILK  COOLING  AND  STORAGE  USES 


NOTICE  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Read  the  advertisements,  too,  and  when  answering  them 
be  sure  to  mention  the  Milk  Producers'  Review 


Tlii>iis.iii<ls  ol  these  stufdj, 
hc.iv.v  duty  compressors  »r« 
In  use  on  the  most  mooen 
dairy  farms  in  the  Eajt- 
and  liring  the  highest  recoB- 
mendatioii  from  dealer  JM 
user.  Very     economical- 

great  surphis  [Miwer— aw 
remarkaltly  t  rou  Me  fr'' 
lyowcst  de1lvere<l  and  install 
e<l  prices  cive  authorized  FW" 
torv  Dealer  ami)le,  subt"' 
tial  pn  tit.  I>ut  eliminates d» 
trihutors'  discoimt  —  W" 
your  customer  25  i)er  cent  <» 
morel 

"M&E"  Dairy  Cabinet  Compressor  of  7.S0  to  1 100  II..  I.  M.  C.  Others  from 
175  lb.  up.  Complete  with  st.irter  aii.l  thtrnio  culonl.  Klectric  or  ga«oli« 
driven  to  fit  available  power  conditions. 

Territory  open  Jor  addUional  authorizfd  dfaler.t.  Coniplflf  free  Iniininfl  s^M 
/Monday,  Tue.tday,  Wrdnr.'d<iy  of  finh  iCi-fk  free  al  Philadelphia  plant.  "'■'"■ 
wire,  phone  at  once. 

Seventh  Year  in  Electric  Refrigeration 


MERCHANiaVANS  COMPANY 

CstlSbb    PH  I  LADE  LPHIA.PA.    M.S. /I. 


HE    ANNUAL     MEETING    of     thc 

Inter-State    Milk    Producers' 
Association  will  be  the  occa- 
«on  to  summarize  accomplishments 
i  the  Association  during  the  past 
year.  These  include  price  increases 
totaling  62  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
Uida  third  increase  that  will  aver- 
^  about   24   cents    now    pending 
uid  which  has  the  approval  of  A. 
\.A.  officials  at  Washington. 
The  part   of    the    Inter-State    in 
preparing    the    Philadelphia    Milk 
Mjrketing  Agreement,  in  getting  it 
lipecl,  in  asking  and  getting  fur- 
ther change-  in  it.  all  to  the  advan- 
tage of  producers  of  milk,  will   be 
iliKussed  at  the  meeting. 
The  year  has  been  busy.     It  has 
xtn  doubly   busy   because  of    thc 
iouble  job  thrust  on  the  organiza- 
tion.    In  addition    to   the   regular 
business,   made   more   complicated 
ind  more  difficult  by  the  prepara- 
tion and  signing  of  the  agreement. 
tliere  has  been  the  work  of  fighting 
the  foes  of   thc   organization      the 
•(»  of  orderly  marketing. 
With    all    this    activity    we    are 
planning    on    an    annual    meeting 
program  which   will   be  sccond-to- 
lone.     Delegates   and  other  mem- 
xrs  at   the    meeting    will    be    wel- 
comed by  Honorable  J.   Hampton 
Moore.    Mayor     of     Philadelphia. 
This  will  be   followed    by    routine 
work  and  then  the  election  of  nine 
directors.      Delegates   of   locals   in 
'.trntories   where    directors'    terms 
tipire  have  been  asked  to  meet  and 
select  the  best  men  in  their  terri- 
tories to  be  nominated.  This  should 
secure  fair  and  just  representation. 
Additional    nominations     may     be 
made  from  the  floor.     Voting  will 
»  by  proxies  as   the  constitution 
md  by-laws  provide,  this  being  the 
only  practical   method    in   our   or- 
janization  of  nearly  22,000  active 
■nembers.  Reports  of  thc  secretary, 
the  treasurer,   and    the    Field    and 
W    department     will     be     other 
prominent  features  of  the  morning 
program. 

The  President's  address,  reciting 
the  year's  accomplishments  and 
'^le  plans  for  the  future,  will  lead 
ill  the  afternoon  program.  I  his 
'fport  will  be  packed  full  of  infor- 
'"ation.  Following  this  will  be 
■Jiscussions  by  members  and  dele- 
tes. General  marketing  problems 
*'e  expected  to  be  paramount  in 
'W  discussions.  The  featured 
'leaker  will  be  Dr.  F.  P.  Weaver. 


professor  of  agricultural  t-conomics 
at  Pennsylvania  .State  College.  Me 
will  discuss  "Ixonomic  factors  in 
the  Present  Dairy  Situation"  and 
he  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  it 
in  language  that  farmers  can  under- 
stand. 

The  banquet  will  be  the  one 
social  gathering  of  thc  meeting.  It 
will  be  held  at  the  Broadwood 
Hotel  at  6:00  p.m.  sharp  on  Tues- 
day. November  21st.  There  will  be 
"remarks"  by  only  a  few  and  those 


)0.000  to  100,000  or  more  pounds  a 
day  should  find  this  especially  int- 
eresting. Sign  up  for  this  trip 
sometime  on  Tuesday  and  get  a 
free  ticket  that  will  take  you  to  the 
plant  of  your  choice  and  back  to 
the  meeting. 

A  general  session  open  to  the 
public  will  follow  at  10:30  Wednes- 
day morning.  The  speakers  on 
this  program  will  be  William  B. 
Duryce,  New  Jersey  State  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  Wil- 


IT  IS  YOUR  MEETING 

Make  your  i'oie  count  at  the  annual  meet- 
inff  on  Xoi'emher  21-22.  Come  yourselj  and  do 
your  OKK'n  votint/  or  sit/n  a  proxy  and  hai'e  a 
reiiafde  person  i-ote  Jor  you     IWT  VOTE. 

The  Inter-State  is  your  association  and 
only  hy  usint/  your  privileye  oj  i'otinif  can  you 
keep  it  yours.  Keep  control  oj  the  organization 
in  the  hands  of  yourselj  and  jelloiK>-nienibers 
hy  i'otint/  your  on'n  stock  or  signing  your  proxy 
in  fai'or  oj  your  local  delegate.  Ij  you  can't 
attend  in  person  gii'e  your  delegate  your  proxy. 
He  produces  milk  and  therejore  must  jace  the 
same  proltlems  you  jace. 

Again     make  your  K'ote  count.    A  tnember 
not  i'oting  is  gii'ing  a  i'ote  to  the  other  jeltou'. 
A  i'ote  according  to  your  comuctions  is  a  i'ote 
jor  your  own  a'cljare. 

Clip  that  proxy  on  page  12  sign  it,  date 
it  and  hai'e  it  uitnessed.  .MAKE  VOIR  VOTE 
COINT. 


remarks  will  be  brief.  Special  talent 
has  been  engaged  to  entertain  the 
guests.  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons.  director 
of  agricultural  extension  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  will  be  the 
only  speaker  at  the  banquet.  Dr. 
Symons  knows  and  understands 
the  things  that  arc  wrong  with  this 
farming  business  and  he  can  talk 
about  them  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner. 

We  will  be  shown  what  happens 
to  our  milk  as  the  first  Wednesday 
morning  feature.  As  usual,  buses 
will  leave  the  Broadwood  I  lotel  at 
8  A.  M.  sharp  to  take  those  who  so 
desire  to  some  of  the  larger  Phila- 
delphia milk  and  ice  cream  plants. 
Those  who  have  never  seen  in 
operation     a     plant     that     handles 


liam  V.  Dennis  professor  of  rural 
sociology  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Mr.  Duryee  is  also  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Milk 
Control  Board  and  his  close  asso- 
ciation in  an  official  capacity  with 
the  milk  industry  assures  us  that 
his  message  on  "Looking  Ahead  In 
the  Dairy  Industry"  will  be  of  vital 
interest.  Mr.  Dennis  has  selected 
as  his  subject  "Cetting  Down  to 
Fundamentals."  His  knowledge  of 
the  real  reasons  for  unrest  among 
farmers  over  the  entire  country 
and  in  Pennsylvania  in  particular 
will  mark  his  talk  as  of  special 
importance. 

The  business  features  of  the 
meeting  are  doubly  important  this 
year  with  so  many  changes  in  the 


marketing  situation  I  efore  us.  I  he 
educational  features  have  been 
selected  with  this  situation  in  mind 
and  should  hold  the  interest  of 
those  who  want  to  know  the  facts 
that  underlie  our  present  economic 
and  social  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  1  usi- 
ness  it  is  expected  there  will  1  e 
efforts  by  certain  groups  opposed 
to  the  present  management  to  gain 
control  of  the  meeting  and  of  the 
entire  association.  If  such  groups 
represent  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership then  control  should  Le  in 
their  hands.  There  is  the  danger, 
however,  that  a  well-organized 
minority  might  win  control  of  the 
situation.  But      this     only     can 

happen  if  too  many  of  the  major. ty 
stay  home  and  don't  make  their 
presence  felt  and  don't  make  their 
votes  count. 

'To  be  sure  that  the  majority 
rules  every  meml  er  of  the  Inter- 
.State  must  make  his  vote  count, 
either  in  person  or  by  proxy.  Then, 
whatever  is  done  is  done  Ly  the 
majority  and  the  minority  should 
accept  it  as  sutb 

Members  your  jireserce  is  ear- 
nestly desired  at  the  meeting.  You 
need  the  meeting.  The  meeting 
needs  you.  (  f>me  in  person.  Vote 
your  own  stock,  or  if  you  prefer, 
have  your  local  delegate  vote  it  for 
you.  But  come  and  make  your 
vote  count. 

Few  Cooperatives  Fail 

New  York  state  farmer-owned 
cooperatives  have  fared  I  ettcr. 
during  the  past  three  years,  than 
private  business.  Only  four  of  the 
two  hundred  purchasing  or  selling 
coop>eratives  in  New  York  state 
have  developed  .serious  financial 
troubles,  and  in  each  of  the  four 
cooperatives,  according  to  F.  P. 
Harper,  of  the  state  college  of 
agriculture,  the  difficulty  was 
brought  on  by  thc  failure  of  tiie 
local  bank  with  which  the  coopera- 
tive banked. 

The  reason  for  the  near-failures 
is  not  in  the  cooperative  form  of 
business  but  in  the  business  man- 
agement of  the  organization,  he 
says,  for  the  over-extension  of 
credit  brings  difficulties  to  any 
business  in  the  s  ime  circumstances. 

The  volume  of  business  done  by 
cooperatives  has  been  well  main- 
tained and  some  have  increased 
during  the  three-year  period. 
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MORE  money  to  milk  pro- 
ducers with  no  extra  cost  to 
consumers  will  result  from 
the  amendments  to  the  milk  nm.- 
keting  agreement  announced  by 
A.A.A.  officers  late  in  October. 

The  amendments  must  receive 
the  approval  of  all  parties  to  the 
agreement  before  becoming  effect- 
ive and  at  this  writing  the  contract- 
ing distributors  have  not  endorsed 
the  changes.  Their  approval,  it  is 
understood,  depends  upon  strict 
enforcement  of  the  agreement  es- 
pecially that  section  referring  to 
minimum  retail  prices. 

The  changes  approved  by  A.A.A. 
were  among  those  requested  by  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation in  its  formal  brief  filed  with 
A.A.A.  officials  at  Washington 
early  in  October,  and  discussed 
briefly  on  page  2  of  the  October 
"Review."  This  brief  included  the 
same  requests  for  changes  which 
were  asked  for  at  the  September 
hearing     and     also     certain     other 

changes. 

The  biggest  change  approved  by 
the  A.A.A.  was  that  which  author- 
ized that  payments  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  3.73  percent  test.  The 
former  price  of  $2.86  for  100 
pounds  of  4  percent  Class  1  m.lk 
before  deducting  terminal  charges 
has  been  chanscd  to  $2.86  for  3.75 
percent  milk  with  the  same  differ- 
ential of  4  cents  a  point.  This  is 
an  increase  of   10  cents  a  hundred 

pounds. 

Another  important  change  was 
the  elimination  of  the  terminal 
handling  charge  of  6  cents  a  hund- 
red pounds.  Receiving  station 
charges  were  reduced  from  22  cents 
to  16  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  mak- 
ing a  saving  of  6  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  on  milk  delivered  to  such 
stations.  Every  producer  sending 
milk  to  Philadelphia  or  to  the  sec- 
ondary markets  will  benefit  from 
one    or    the    other    of    these    two 

changes. 

The  fourth  important  change  in 
the  agreement  provides  that  the 
car  load  (C.L.)  rate  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  price  of  milk 
shipped  from  receiving  stations  to 
terminal  markets  in  place  of  the 
less-than  car-lot  (L.C.L.)  rate  which 
formerly  applied.  The  savings 
under  this  change  depend  upon 
distance  from  market  and  amount 
from  5  cents  to  about  12  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  with  an  estimated 
average  of  9  cents. 

The  foregoing  changes  are  defi- 
nite and  easily  measured  increases 
to  every  producer.  They  are  10 
cents  on  the  base  price,  plus  6  cents 
from  either  the  elimination  of  the 
terminal  charge  or  the  reduction 
in  receiving  station  charge,  and  the 


saving  in  freight  rate  to  those  who 
sell  through  receiving  stations.  This 
means  at  least  16  cents  to  about  28 


It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  changes,  when  finally  author- 
ized, will  also  apply  to  those  pro- 
ducers who  are  supplying  the 
secondary  markets  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area.  The  prices  in  some  of 
these  markets  are  the  same  as 
Philadelphia  prices  while  other 
smaller  and  more  distant  markets 


Dr.  F.  P.  Weaver,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  who  will  discuss 
"Economic  Factors  in  Our  Pres- 
ent Dairy  Situation"  at  Annual 
Meeting. 


are  less  than  the  Philadelphia  prices 
by  the  amount  of  the  freight  charge. 
Since   a  smaller   freight   deduction 
will    be    made    the    prices    in    out- 
standing   sections    will    be    nearer 
Philadelphia  prices  than  formerly. 
This   change    has    the    effect    of 
bringing  all  producers  in  the  milk 
shed  closer  to  their  main  market. 
It  evens  up  some  of  the  advantage 
which  nearby  producers  hold  over 
distant  producers  because  the  great- 
er  the   distance   from   the   market 
the   greater   the  saving   under   the 
new  arrangement. 

A  fifth  change  in  the  agreement 
is  less  easily  measured  because  it  is 
not  expressable  as  so  many  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  This 
change  provides  that  all  wholesale 
bulk  sales  of  milk  be  included  with 
Class  1  milk.  In  the  original  agree- 
ment it  was  provided  that  only  one- 
half  of  such  sales  be  included.  It 
is  estimated  from  reports  of  sales 
that  this  will  so  increase  the  amount 
of  Class  I  milk  that  a  larger  per- 
centage of  each  producers'  basic 
will  bring  Class  I  price.  The  in- 
crease, it  is  estimated,  will  be  equi- 
valent to  about  2  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 


The  total  increases  will  amount 
to  an  average  of  about  24.3  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  on  Class  1  milk. 
Thev  will  range  from  about  18 
cents  on  direct  shipped  to  about  30 
cents  on  receiving  station  milk  at 
the  more  distant  points.  As  about 
70  percent  of  the  milk  is  delivered 
to  receiving  stations  most  of  the 
producers  will  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  lower  freight  changes. 

The  original  announcement  of 
these  increases  provided  that  they 
be  made  retroactive  so  that  all  milk 
delivered  after  October  I  5  be  paid 
on  the  new  basis.  The  amendments 
were  sent  to  the  dealers  with  the 
expectation  of  prompt  approval. 
The  Inter-State  has  gone  forward 
with  the  issuance  of  new  price 
schedules  to  be  effective  as  of  Octo- 
ber 13  as  to  have  them  ready  upon 
final  approval  which  is  hoped  for 
very  soon. 

Factions  opposed   to   the    Inter- 
State  accepted   the   news  of   these 
changes   approved   by   the   A.A.A. 
with  varying  reactions.    An  active 
leader   of    this   opposition    was    re- 
ported to  have  said.  "The  farmers 
of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  will 
not  accept  this  sop  handed  out  by 
Washington."     Shall  we  interpret 
this  to  mean  that  he  and  his  follow- 
ers will  not  accept  any  increases  in 
price  for  their  milk? 

Contrasted  to  this  a  newspaper 
which  has  given  this  faction  a  lot  of 
support  went  out  of  its  way  to  give 
that  group  all  the  credit  for  the 
increases,  then  came  back  the  next 
day  and  denounced  the  A.A.A.  in 
blistering  terms  for  "betraying" 
the  farmers. 


The  poor  grace  with  which  oppo. 
nents  of   the   Inter-State  accepted 
the  news  of  these  increases  is  ex. 
cellent  evidence  that  it  was  througli 
efforts  of  the   Inier-Staie  that  the 
increases  were  obtained.   This  figlit 
for    more    money    for    producers 
members    and    non-members  alike 
and   even    including    active  oppo- 
nents of  the   Inter-State,  was  car 
ried  on  when  the  air  was  thick  witt 
words  about  the  alleged  failure  oi 
the  Inter-State.  Such  words  cannot 
stand  up  against  honest  results. 

These  changes  were  obtained  by 
means  of  the  orderly  methods  pro- 
vided in  the  agreement  itself.  A 
brief  was  filed  with  A.A.A.  officials 
requesting  these  changes  along  with 
other  changes  that  arc  still  under 
consideration.  When  the  Inter- 
State  officials  feel  that  additional 
changes  are  needed  to  protect  the 
interests  of  its  members  it  will 
apply  for  them  in  the  same  orderly 
manner. 


Kentucky  is  the  twelfth  state  to 
eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis,  beins 
declared  a  modified  accredited  area 
on    November    I .    according  to  a 
report  from  the  United  States  De 
partment  of  Agriculture.   The  cam 
paign  of  eradication  was  started  in 
1918.   Other  states  enjoying  similai 
status  are.  in  order.  North  Carolina 
Maine,    Michigan.     Indiana,  ^i^ 
consin.  Ohio,   Idaho.  North  Dako^ 
ta,   Nevada,   New   Hampshire  awi 
Utah. 


Fall-freshening  cows  are  more 
profitable  than  cows  which  freshen 
in  other  seasons  of  the  year. 


BANQUET  SEAT  RESERVATIONS 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  regarding  the  seating  of  our  memben 
and  guests  at  the  Banquet  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  nnnual 
meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  at  tht 
Broadwood  Hotel  {Broad  and  Wood  Streets),  Philadelphia,  Novem- 
ber 21st,  1933,  at  6:00  o'clock  sharp,  the  same  system  of  seating  ai 
applied  last  year  will  be  used. 

liach  banquet  ticket  carries  a  deUichable  stub,  covering  a  requn^ 
for  seat  reservation.  Groups  wishing  to  be  seated  together  must  matl 
or  present  their  stubs  as  a  group. 

This  stub  must  be  returned  to  the  home  office  of  the  associnim. 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  user  of  the  ticket,  so  as  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  m 
not  later  than  November  IHth,  so  that  proper  seats  may  be  assigned. 

Lists  showing  the  arrangement  of  seats  will  be  posted  and  dis^ 
trihuted  on  the  day  of  the  banquet.  No  seat  reservations  will  be  hM 
after  the  banquet  service  has  started. 

Representatives  of  the  association  having  banquet  tickets  for  salt 
must  return  all  unsold  tickets  on  .Saturday,  November  ISlh.  Apc 
that  date  banquet  tickets  will  be  sold  only  at  the  Offices  of  the  <1"^ 
cuition  or  the  Headquarters  desk  of  the  association,  at  the  Broadii'ooi 
Hotel,  and  table  assignments  will  be  made  in  the  order  of  sa'e. 

Make  your  reservations  at  once  so  as  to  avoid  confusion. 

Till-:    BAXyLKT  Co.MMITTEE 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  Stands  for : 


Keeping  Philadelphia  Markets  for  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

Restricting  Production  to  Milk  and  Cream  Needs  of  Philadelphia  Territory. 

Square  treatment  and  correct  tests  by  dealers  to  members. 

Allowing  new  producers  to  start  production  only  when  conditions  justify. 

Compelling  every  dealer  to  carry  his  share  of  surplus. 

Compelling  dealers  to  pay  uniform  prices. 

Giving  Ihc  producer  every  cent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  which  actual  distribution  costs  wll  perm.t. 

Mr.  mik  Producer,  these  are  your  batOes  and  the  ISTER-STATE  has  beer,  fighting  then,  for  you  since 
its  organization  and  doing  it  without  ballyhoo. 

INTER-STATE  Accomplishments: 

THEY  BROUGHT  YOU  MORE  MONEY 

Obtained  for  Philadelphia  producers  the  best  return  of  any  comparable  market, 

Held  distributors'  spread  lower  than  in  any  other  large  market, 

Kept  production  in  line  with  consumption. 

Brought  about  highly  efficient  butterfat  test  methods  and  practices, 

Brought  about  uniform  prices  on  all  milk  for  fluid  sales. 

Found  new  or  saved  old  markets  for  hundreds  of  members, 

Handled  and  corrected  members'  complaints  about  dealers. 

Operated  on  a  very  small  commission. 

Corrected   method   of   figuring   price,   thus   saving   for   all   producers   more   than   all 

Association  dues. 
Aided  in  passing  State  and  National  legislation  favorable  to  milk  producers. 


QUESTIONS: 


DO  YOU  KNOW  WHO  is  Paying  the  Lawyers'  Fees  of  those  who  are  attacking  the  INTLR-SPATL? 
DO  YOU  KNOW  WHO  is  Paying  the  Accountants  who  have  been  hired  to  look  into  INTER-STATE  records? 
DO  YOU  KNOW  WHY  so  many  people  Who  Do  Not  Milk  Cows  want  to  see  the  INTER-STATE  destroyed 
or  to  gain  control  of  it?  ,         ,  •  i     r 

DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  are  the  Personal  Ambitions  of  those  who  want  to  either  destroy  or  gam  control  of 

the  INTER-STATE? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  is  the  Past  History  of  those  who  seek  either  the  destruction  or  control  of  the  INTER- 
STATE^ 

DO  YOU  KNOW  WHO  would  or  could  Better  Represent  You  in  bargaining  with  distributors  in  place  of  the 

INTER-STATE?  .    .     .  ,  .,  •        . 

DO  YOU  KNOW  IF  there  is  a  relation  between  Attacks  on  the  INTERSTATE  and  the  labor  strikes  agitated 

by  communists? 
THESE  QUESTIONS,  MR.  MlLK  PRODUCER,  CONCERN  YOU,  YOUR  FAMILY  AND  YOUR  BUSINESS 
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Dairy  Market  Conditions 

THE  average  New  York  price  of 
92  score  butler  from  Sept:mber 
28th  to  October  27fh  was  24.06  cents 
a  pound.  This  price  is  used  in 
de'ermining  prices  of  Class  II  and 
Class  III  milk  for  October. 

Good  fall  pastures  from  the 
Chesapeake  north  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  have  stimulated 
milk  production.  This  in  combina- 
tion with  somewhat  higher  market 
milk  prices  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease in  production  per  cow  of 
about  3  percent  over  a  year  ago. 
from  14.9  pounds  daily  on  October 
I,  1932.  to  15.4  pcunds  daily  on 
October  1.  this  year.  This  figure 
is  taken  from  replies  of  crop  cor- 
respondents. 

Production  per  cow  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  :s  about  one 
percent  lower  than  a  year  ago.  This 
is  more  than  made  up.  however, 
by  about  2  to  3  percent  more  cows 
being  milked  than  a  year  ago  and 
by  earlier  weaning  of  calves,  re- 
sulting in  2  pc  cent  more  milk 
than  was  being  produced  a  year  ago. 
Production  of  Luttcr  and  cheese 
has  been  so  large  during  the  sum- 
mer that  the  supply  of  butter  in 
storage  on  October  I ,  was  the  larg- 
est on  that  dat2.  being  174.857,000 
pounds  compared  to  about  89,490,- 
000  a  year  earlier  and  a  5-year 
average  of  117,549,000  pounds. 
This  large  supply  was  due  mainly 
to  increased  production  but  also  in 
part  to  smaller  consumption,  there 
being  4  percent  less  butter  con- 
sumed up  to  date  than  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1932.  Storage 
holdings  of  American  Cheese  were 
99,369.000  pounds  on  October  I  as 
compared  to  68,555.000  pounds  a 
year  earlier. 

TFere  is  little  hope  of  reducing 
the  storage  stocks  through  export- 
ing any  of  the  supply.  Money  ex- 
change rates,  tariffs,  and  competi- 
tion   from    Canada,    New   Zealand 


and  Australia  make  this  virtually 
impossible  with  butter  so  near  the 
same  price  in  other  countries.  Were 
it  not  for  the  tariff  it  is  probable 
that  butter  would  be  brought  in 
as  the  cost  of  transporting  butter 
from  New  Zealand  to  New  York 
is  about  the  same  as  from  Minneap- 
olis to  New  York. 

The  best  outlook  for  moving  this 
butter  is  through  the  newly  or- 
ganized Dairy  Marketing  Corpora- 
tion which  will  pay  for  it  by  means 
of  a  processing  tax  and  give  the 
butter  for  relief  purposes.  This 
corporation  will  also  handle  cheese. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  this 
prospect  has  held  butter  prices  up 
during  the  last  six  weeks  during 
which  92-score  butter  has  held 
steady  at  24  cents  a  pound  in  New 
York,  except  for  three  days  when 
it  advanced  to  24.5  cents. 

This  price  compares  to  20'^ 
cents  a  year  ago.  Cheese  prices 
averaged  12.4  cents  at  Chicago  in 
September  as  compared  to  12.9 
cents  a  year  earlier. 

As  long  as  butter  and  cheese 
storage  stocks  remain  high  no 
appreciable  price  increase  can  be 
expected.  Likewise,  as  long  as 
prices  of  manufactured  dairy  pro- 
ducts remain  at  these  levels  mar- 
ket milk  prices  will  not  be  able  to 
show  much  advance.  Government 
reports  showed  few  advances  to 
producers  in  October  in  market 
milk  areas  except  where  marketing 
agreements  became  effective. 

Feed  prices  for  the  winter  of 
1933-34  will  be  substantially  above 
prices  of  a  year  ago.  This  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  lighter  grain 
feeding  throughout  the  corn  belt 
and  will  probably  hold  production 
down  to  about  last  year's  level  in 
spite  of  a  larger  number  of  cows. 

Correction 

An  error  on  Page  I,  Column  2, 
second  paragraph  of  the  October 
"Review"  considerably  changed  the 
meaning  of  the  paragraph.  The 
first  sentence  of  that  paragraph 
should  read  "A  significant  figure 
reported  was  that  6.8  percent  less 
milk  and  cream  was  retailed  in  the 
six  markets  in  1932  as  compared  to 
1931. •• 

Milk    Checks    Are    Larger 

An  extra  $8,750  per  month  is 
being  received  by  200  farmers 
sending  milk  to  one  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  milk  receiving  station 
according  to  sworn  statement  at  a 
federal  hearing  on  violations  of  the 
agreement  at  that  place.  This  in- 
creased income  is  based  on  a  price 
increase  from  $1.17  to  $1.92  p>er 
hundred  pounds  as  authorized  un- 
der the  Philadelphia  Milk  Market- 
ing Agreement. 

This  price  increase  is  the  average 
on  all  classes  of  milk  bought  "by 
that    distributor    at    that    station. 


Your  Neighbor's  "Review" 

Have  you  heard  of  any  of  your 
friends  or  neighbors,  members  of 
the  Inter-State,  that  may  not  be 
getting  their  copies  of  the  "Milk 
Producers'  Review?"  A  few  such 
cases  are  bound  to  arise  among 
22,000  subscribers.  When  that 
happens  we  will  do  everythmg  we 
can  to  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

When  you  hear  of  such  instances 
just  ask  the  member  to  take  a 
minute  or  two  and  write  us  about 
it  on  a  post  card,  giving  his  correct 
address  and  the  name  of  his  local. 
Just  remind  him,  please,  that  we 
cannot  correct  any  such  error  un- 
less we  know  about  it. 


Dr.  7".  B.  Symons,  Director  of  I'..x- 
tension  <it  I  'niversily  of  Maryland, 
who  will  be  the  Banquet  Speaker. 


November,  19JJ 

eating  that  they  represent  the 
members.  A  larger  vote  would 
have  been  desirable  as  it  would 
more  accurately  represent  the  real 
opinion  of  the  membership,  pgft 
of  the  blame  for  not  getting  a 
larger  reply  is  due  to  the  delay  in 
getting  the  Review  into  the  hands 
oi  memDcrs,  moic  iiiaii  a  week 
elapsing  between  starting  the  press- 
es and  delivery  to  most  subscribers. 
This  left  too  short  a  time  before 
the  date  set  for  returning  the 
coupons. 

Many  of  the  coupons  were  ac- 
companied by  notes  or  letters  sub- 
stantiating the  opinions  expressed. 
These  letters  carried  different  de- 
grees of  emphasis  and  were  a  meas- 
ure of  the  feeling  of  the  member. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  answer  all  of  these  let- 
ters but  they  arc  appreciated  be- 
cause of  the  ideas  expressed  and 
the  degree  of  interest  shown. 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


'  ted  below  are  for  October.  \•^^^.  .nd  represent  thoee  to  be  pai.l  by  buyers  ol  milW  (or 

•  1^—  'l*  o°f  tt'u:cT,uli"uy'.n'd  c';:.n,  aniou'nt.  will  U  paid  (or  at  CI...  Ill  ..r  Surplus  Price, 
^^'""^     INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

1       I  I.    _  ^        ^        _.J.a .H..1       mt.U.%m^»       til       t\tm 


INTER-STAlfc  Mli-R.   rn.^JVKJ^^'^-^     ,^.^~.^ — - 

I.         -  whenever    wart.nle.1    l.y    m.rket   con.liti.in..   ami   .ubjecl   to   the  anpruval   ol    the 
S.b,«t  to  '>"?«;, ,..(   the  UrtL'l   State.       All   .mil.   will   be  purch..e.l  on   ba„c  an.l  .urplu.  plan. 

»■"         -i'to  be  psi.l  by  all  .li.lribut,.,.  to  all  pr.Klu.ers.        ^  ,  ,   _..i....     u.. 

f^irorice.  .(uole.l.  a  .leiluction  ..(6.'   per 
Fi^  r    L.ll.  .Ul.veie  1  (r..m  ()rt..l.er   1   t<.  ()rt 

^  Vr":^^   o/'  t^e'Tnter-St^t.    MiU    I'r. 
I    The  memoe..  ,  . 


,^  ol  '*«".''"'^^!","  "i  bvall  .lislributors  to  all  prixlurers.  .,  ,  i  i.  .  k.. 
r.*'»'"'/'^r  ce.  ..uo.tl  .  "eauction  «(  6^  per  cw.  for  h.n.Uing  charge,  at  terminal  markets,  has 
V  "J^  ^r^Xe.e  i  from  ()ct..l,e,   1   to  C)rt..ber   1  5  inclusive        ^^  ^      ^^^    ^^^^^ _^.^^^ 


♦October.   1933,    Inter-Stale  Prices   at    "A"    Milk   Delivery    Point. 

The  pr.ce  of  "A".  ...W  of  any  ^^^^^^^^SlS^^n^l^.l  Td 
given  below.  .  ^.,^  Delivery  Point. 

oamc  r  ri^»-  Minimum    Hullerfat 

Delivery  Point  I  e,l  Ke.,uirement  in 

I>«:.t.on  in   Mileage  I  .Hect-t  Delivery 

I'er  <  ent 

FOB. 

I  .O.B. 

F.O.B. 

■  ■ '  . .  f  .O.B. 


U««l  %!«-«. 


^M7      «•« 


Majority  Favor  Basic 

As  Provided  In  Code 

Basics  for  1934  should  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  plan  in  the 
Philadelphia  milk  marketing  agree- 
ment say  692  members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation who  expressed  themselves 
in  the  poll  announced  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  "Review."  This 
plan  provides  that  the  1934  month- 
ly basic  shall  be  found  by  adding 
the  present  established  monthly 
basic,  the  July,  1933,  production 
and  the  November,  1933,  produc- 
tion and  dividing  this  total  by 
three  but  not  allowing  any  basic 
to  be  increased  more  than  I  5  per- 
cent over  the  1933  basic. 

A  total  of  304  members  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  using  the 
monthly  average  of  1933  produc- 
tion records  as  the  established 
monthly  basic  for  1934. 

This  shows  a  total  of  I  196  mem- 
bers who  expressed  their  opinions 
on  this  much  debated  point,  hx- 
actly  57.9  percent  favor  the  method 
provided  in  the  marketing  agree- 
ment and  42.1  percent  want  the 
suggested  changes. 

A  good  cross  section  of  opinion 
was  obtained.  The  final  result  was 
fairly  close  and  is  in  line  with  the 
vote  at  the  directors  meeting  indi- 


jmounis  ••  — "-;•   r-    ,_         ,^,    ,      ^  ||^    |'r.>.lu<er.'   A..ociation   authorize   the  •contracting  di.- 
I    Tl"  TTu   r'.-  (2)  cJnt.  for  each  one  hun.lre.!  (KH.)  .v.un.l.  of   milk  ...IH   to  ....I      contracting 

K.-^ti^io  pay  ..-  «  ''--;',„t^J?r;h'•1n%'^St^  :  M\rk"!"ro:^:cr."  .uthor^e 

^Tl-    "rtrru'to%"^"o"Wu?t':.l*.H^^ftlon:l';wo  a>  cent,  for  each  on.  hun.lred  (100)  poun.1. 
,«itr.cting  •*7^V''"  ,  "  , '_  ,li,t-ibut..r.-  and   to  pay  ..me  to  the  Dairy  Council 
•jknM'"""*     "   I'l!^.  ,(   the   Inter-State   M.Ik    I'r.Kluce..-   A..<K:iat.on.   the      r.mt,.cting  Hi.- 
"y    From  the  ;""-'"'™'^"     „,).,«  I.?u7(4)  cent,  for  each  one  hun.lre.1   ( KHI)  ,poun,l,  of   milk   ,.ur- 
„    ,k.ll  aeluct  a  7''"'"'?'T«,,  ""'   ;/m,  ,„  ,he  D.iry  Council,  one-half  of  whi.  h  .um  .h.ll  l« 
iZm»"i  """-'J«;"''!:;"";,,'l).  ry  Coun^'l  •"•'  a-burJ^   by  it  a.  approve.!  by  the  ^ecretary 
u'i.W.'*'*'  <""'<  '''',.„"     lUnef^U  similar   to  tho.r  now   recr.ve.1   l.y   meml«r,  of   the  In.er-St.te 
4.:^"'^•  V.:;'.rn<X   vir^e  ..t    .h"r    P-y"-..   to   .h,  ....l    Pr.^uc.,.-   A.,^.ation  ol  .lue.  ..1 
I^in"^"^'  <"«  """-TreH  <1<)0)  pound.  ..f   milk  .old   by   them. 

a      ,  ^.  Or.ober    I6lh  ami.   until  further   notice,  i.  a.  recommende.1   by  Mr.    Peek. 
JTp^;=„r.u?t-.;"rf   th^Agr^'uIL;.!  Ad,u..ment  Administration,  requesting  that  di.tnbu.or,  pay 

HOC*  ,  „o,,-E  BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Stations 
•October.   1933 
Quotation,  are  at  railroad  iwinti.  Inland  .tation. 
carry  differential,  subject  to  1.m:.I  arrangement.. 

Prices    are    less    freight    and     receiving    .lati.m 
charges. 


BASIC  PRICE 

•October,   1933 

F   O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Grade   B   Market   Milk 

Oct,    16  and  until 
Oct    I    15     l'"l  further  notice 

Basic  Pr.ce  Basic  Price 

T.,        Qjantity         per         Qu'^'J^.      f.."*/'.. 


N\MI".  OF 
Dfll.lVf.KY  POINT 
Phila.  Terminal  Point 

47lh  and  l.iiicaster.  .  .  . 

Jliit  and  Chestnut 

lUldwin  Dairiea 

lirriininger  Dairies 
Other  Terminal  Mark»t» 

.        I     I      ..      M      I 

Camden.  N.  J  .  .  .  . 
Norri.town.  P«    •  • 
Wilmington.  Del 
Recelvinn  Stationa 
An.rlma.  Pa    ■ 
Bell'ird.  Pa 
Hridgeton.  N.  J.  .  . 

Hyers.  Pa  

("urryville.  Pa .  .  .  ■ 
C.rthen.  Pa. 
llunting.lon.  Pa. . . 

Krlton.  Pa 

Kiml«rton.  Pa      . 

I.andenberg.  Pa. 

Merrer.burg.  Pa. 

Nassau.  Del       .  •  • 

Oxford    Pa 

Kel  Hill.Pa    •••• 

KioKoes.  N.J..-. 

Kushlan'l.  Pa.  .  . 

.Snow  Hill.  Md    . 
Wavne.boro,  Pa 
Yerkes,  Pa 
Zieglersville.  Pa 


4  <M) 

4  (N) 

4  (N) 

4  ft«) 


B..e   P.i.e  of   i  i% 

Milk  per   lOULbe. 

-  Ifr  31 

$2    76 

i   76 

2  76 

2  Jb 


1  \i 
%Z  6U 

2  60 
2  60 
2  60 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  St., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

KepreMnling  over  22.000  Dairy  F.rrocrt 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

OFFICERS 
H.  D.  Allebach.  Preaidenl 
Frederick  Sbangle.  Vice  Preaidcnt 
I.  R.  /ollei..  .Secretary 
August  A.  Miller.  A.si.tanl  Secretary 
F.  M.  Twining.  Acting  Treasurer 

Board  of  Director* 

H.  D.  Allebach,  I'rapiie.  Mi.nlgomery  Co..  Pi. 
S.  K.  Andrews.  Iturlock.  Dorchester  Co..  NM. 
J.  H>  Bennetch.  Sheridan  R.  U..  LabMionCo. 

Pa. 
Fred.  Bleiler.  Lynville.  I^high  Co..  Pa. 
Ira  J.  Hook,  Strasburg.  Lancaster  Co..  P.. 
M.  W.  Cook.  KIkton.  Md..  New  Castle  Co..  Dd. 

E.  H.  Donovan.  Smyrna.  R.  D..  Kent  Co..  W 
Chester  H.  Groas.  Manchester,  York  Co..  P.- 
K.  Nelson  James.  Ri.ing  Sun.  Cecil  Co..  Md 

J    W.  Keilh.  Cenlerville.  Queen  Annei  Co.Md 
A.  R.  Marvel.  I"..«ton.  Talbot  Co..  Md. 
Wm.  Mendenhall.  Downingtown.  C:he.ter  Co.. 

Pa. 
I.  V.  Otto.  Carli.le.  R.  D.  Cumberland  Co.Ps 
Philip  Price.  We.t  Che.ter.  Chester  Co..  P. 
All>ert  Sang.  Bower..  Berk.  Co..  Pa. 
Frederick  Shangle,  Trenton.  R.  D..  Mercer  Co. 

N.  J.  ^ 

Harry  B.  Stewart.  Alexandria.  Huntington  U)., 

Pa.  _ 

M.  L.  Stitt.  Spruce  Hill.  Juniata  Co..  Pa. 
John   Carvel  Sutton.   Kennedyville.  Kent  Co., 

Md.  ^ 

C.  C.  Tallman.  Mount  Holly.  Burlington  Co.. 

S.  U.  Troutman.  Bedford.  R.  D..  Bedford  Co.. 

R.  I.  Tu..ey,  Holliday.burg.  Blair  Co..  Pa. 
i'.  M.  Twining.  Newtown.  Buck.  Co..  P.. 
A.    B.    Waddington.    Wood.town.   Salem   Co.. 

B    H     Welty.  Waynesboro,  l-ranklin  Co 

F.  P.  Willit..  Ward.  Delaware  Co..  Pa. 
One  vacancy. 

Executive  Committee 
H.  D.  Allebach.  Chairman 
Frederick  Shangle  A.  B.  Wadclmgton 

F.  P.  Willit.  K    Nel.on  James 

R    I.Tu..ey  ^;  f*  .'i'"j     k    1 

F.    II.  Donovan  Wm    MenHenh.  I 
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$2  40 

2  42 
2  44 
2  46 
2  48 
2  50 
2  52 
2  54 
2  56 
2  5« 

2.60 

2  62 
2  64 
2  66 
2  68 
2  70 
2  72 
2  74 
2  76 
2  78 
2  80 
2  82 
2  84 
2  86 
2  88 
2  90 
2  92 
2  94 
2  96 

2  98 
)  00 

3  02 
J  04 
3  06 
3  06 
3  10 
3  12 
3  14 
3  16 
3  18 
3  20 


15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 


5.6 

5  65 
5  7 
5  7 
5  75 
5  8 
5  85 
5  9 

5  95 
6 

6 

6  05 
6  1 
6  15 
6  2 
6  25 
6  3 
6  3 
6  35 
6  4 
6  45 
6  5 
6  55 
6  6 
6  6 
6  65 
6  7 
6  75 
6  8 
6  85 
6  9 


$2  56 
2  58 
2  60 
2  62 
2  64 
2  66 
2  68 
2  70 
2  72 
2  74 

2.76 

2  78 
2  80 
2  82 
2  84 
2  86 
2  88 
2  90 
2  92 
2  94 
2  '16 

2  98 

3  (M) 
3  02 
3  04 
3  06 
3  08 
3  10 
3  12 
3  14 
3  16 
3  18 
3  20 
3  22 
3   24 


26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 


'5  5 
5  55 
5  6 
5  65 
5  7 
5  7 
5   75 

4  8 

5  85 

5  9 

5.95 

6 
6 

6  05 
6    I 
6   15 
6  2 
6  25 
6    3 
6  3 
6  )} 
6  4 
6  45 
6  5 
6  55 
6  6 
6  6 
6  65 
6  7 
6  75 
6  8 
6  85 
6  9 
6  9 

6  95 

7  0 
7  05 
7  1 

7   1* 
7   2 
7   2 


Ba»ic  Quantity 

Oct.    16  6i  until 
Oct     I    15     1933      further  notice 
Freight      Price     Freight      Price 


Milks 


10  inc. 
20 


30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


I  to 
II  to 
21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 
91  to  lOfl 
101  to  110 
III  to  120 
121  to  130 
131  to  140 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
l-JI  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
25 1  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 


Rate   per 
100  l.b. 
.225 
.235 
.255 
.265 
285 
295 
305 
315 
330 
340 
.345 
.355 
.365 
380 
385 
.400 
400 
410 
425 
435 
435 
450 
460 
465 
465 
480 
485 
490 
495 
ilO 


i% 
Milk 
$2  02 

2  01 
I  99 
I  98 
I  96 
I  95 
I  94 
I  93 
I  91 
1  90 
I  90 
I  89 
I  88 
I  86 
I  86 
I  84 
I  84 
I  83 
I  82 
I  81 
I  81 
I  79 
I  78 
I  78 
I  78 
I  76 
I  76 
I  75 
I  75 
I  73 


Rate  |>cr 
100  l.b 
180 
190 
205 
210 
230 
235 
245 
250 
265 
270 
275 
285 
290 
.305 
.310 
.320 
320 
310 
340 
350 
350 
160 
170 
370 
370 
385 
390 
390 
395 
410 


Milk 

$2  n 


21 

20 

19 

17 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

13 

12 

II 

10 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•October.   1933 

At  All  Receiving  Stationa 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 
•October,  1933 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphi 


Sl.lement  of  the  ownenhip.  management,  cir- 
culation, etc  .  required  by  the  Act  o  Congje.."! 
March  3.  193  3  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  P'f.""" 
Review,  publi.he.1  m.mlhly  .1  West  C  h«»T 
Pennsylvania  „,   ,         p. 

Acting     Ivlitor.     H.     L.     Jamison.     PI"'*  p/,' 
Business  Manager.  H.  I-  J--"'??"  <"''."«'cJ...I« 
P..,     Advertising     Manager      *■  "^""'' Jtl'^C 
Trenton.   N.   J..    Publisher.    Inter-State  M.Ik  pro- 
ducers' Association.  Phila.,  Pa.  ,   i^ 

Owner:  (If  a  corporation.  g'v«  it«  "Tl' '  |  „, 
name  and  addresses  of  stockholders  holding  <^^ 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  "'"''',  .V„j„,| 
corporation  give  names  and  «•<'<'"'"•  a  ^,.L 
owner.)  Inter-State  Milk  P'o^""  M* '.rT  H  0 
219  N  Broad  St..  Philadelphia.  P..:  0*«V,.nIon 
Allebach.  Trappe.  Pa  ;  »"'«Herick -Shangle,  T«n 
N  J  .  I  R  /oilers.  Pottslown.  P...  ^  M,  I  •""' 
Nedtown     P..      I.    P.    WiMits.    Ward     P.J,.„ 

^:;"^..   \vl'.'''\^."'B''wr.tding^on.%«.H..c.^ 
N.   J..   E     Nelson   James.   K'-i"*  ^u".  Md..^ 
Marvel.  Fa.ton.   Md.;  W.  C.    Mendenhall.  Lh.- 
ingtown.   Pa.  ._j    otbc' 

Known     bond     holder.,     mortgage,    •n"    °    J 
.ecurity    holders,   holding    I    per   cent.   °'  "       „. 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  otner 
ties.      None.  ^    JAMISOf. 

ActingF-^i"'^ 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  thi.  JW 
of  October.   1933. 

A.  T    Wai.«h.  Notary  Public, 

201  N    Broad  Street.  ,    ,qxj. 

My  Commission  Kapires  March  3. 


Tat 
Vmt. 
), 

IM 
II 
115 
tl 

in 
n 

115 

M 
145 

IS 

)55 

)t 

IH 

)? 

5  75 

IS 

515 

59 

« 

<(» 

*l 

«I5 

•  2 

•  25 
t) 
05 
14 
*45 
»5 
M5 
4i 
»65 
«? 
4  75 

•  I 
4J5 

5 


Crkam 


Per 

100  Lb. 
$1  06 
I  08 
I  10 
I  12 
I  14 
I  16 
I  IB 
1  20 
I  22 
I   24 

1.26 

I  28 
I  30 
I  32 
I  34 
I  36 
I  38 
I  40 
I  42 
I  44 
I  46 
1  48 
I  50 
I  52 
I  54 
I  56 
I  58 
I  60 
I  62 
I  64 
I  66 
I  68 
I  70 
I  72 
1  74 
I  76 
I  78 
I  80 
I  82 
I  84 
I  86 


Per 
Ql  (O 
2  3 
2  3 
2  35 
2  4 
2  45 
2  5 
2  55 
2  6 
2  6 
2  65 

2.7 

2  75 
2  8 
2  85 
2  9 
2  9 
2  95 
3 
05 
I 

15 
2 
2 

25 
3 

35 
4 

45 
5 
5 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  8 
3  8 

3  85 
1  <) 

1  95 

4  0 


SlIKPl.UB 

Per 

100  l.b. 
$0  S6 
0.8S 
0  90 
0  92 
0  94 
0  96 

0  98 

1  00 
t  02 
I  04 

1.06 

I  08 
I  10 
I  12 
I  14 
I  16 
I  IB 
I  20 
I  22 
I  24 
I  26 
I  28 
I  30 
I  12 
I  34 
I  36 
I  38 
I  40 
I  42 
I  44 
I  46 
I  48 
I  50 
I  52 
I  54 
I  56 
I  58 
I  60 
I  62 
I  64 
I  66 


Per 

Qt  (*) 

I  85 

19 

1  95 

2  0 
2  0 
2  05 
2  1 
2  15 
2  2 
2  25 

2J 

2  3 
2  35 
2  4 
2  45 

2  5 
2  55 
2  6 
2  6 
2  65 
2  7 
2  75 
2  B 
2  85 
2  9 
2  9 

2  95 
3. 

3  05 
3  I 
3  15 
3  2 
3  2 
3  25 
1  3 
1  15 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
1  5 
3  55 


Test 
Per  Cent. 
3. 

9.W 
9.1 

9.2 

1.2} 
3.1 
I.IJ 
3  4 
3.45 

IS 

3  55 
3  6 
3  65 

3.7 
3  75 
3  8 
3  85 
3  9 

3  95 
4. 

4  05 
4  1 
4  15 
4  2 
4  25 
4.3 
4  35 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  8 
4.85 
4  9 
4  95 
5. 


Crear. 
Per  100  Lb 

$0  77 
0  79 
0  81 
0  83 
0  85 
0  87 
0  S9 
0.91 
0.93 
0.95 

0.f7 

0  99 

1  01 
1.03 
I  05 

I  07 
I  09 
I  II 
I  13 
I  15 
I  17 
I  19 
I  21 
I  23 
I  25 
I  27 
I  29 
I  II 
I  33 
I  35 
I  37 
I  39 
I  41 
I  41 
I  45 
I  47 
I  49 
I  51 
I  53 
I  55 
I  57 


Surplus 
Per  100  l.b. 
$0  57 
0  59 
0  61 
0  63 
0  65 
0  67 
0  69 
0  71 
0  73 
0  75 

0.77 

0  79 
0.81 
0.8) 
O.M 
0.«7 
0.«9 
0.91 
0.9» 
0.9» 
O.W 
0.99 
1. 01 
1.01 
I.M 
I  07 
1.09 
I   II 
I   13 
I   15 
I    17 
I    19 
I    21 
I    23 
I   25 
I    27 
I    29 
I    31 
I    31 
I    35 
I    37 


.Surplus  Price 

Milk  lor  f:ream  Purpoaea. 

Surplus  Price  

Milk  for  Cream  Purpoaea. 


FOB. 
if-.i.».fa. 

F.O  B    leas  9  cts. 
F.O.B.  leas  20  cu. 

31      40 

261    270 

II      40 

II  41) 
251    260 

41  50 
201    210 

41      50 

31      40 

41  50 
181    I'M) 

12!  no 

41  50 

41  50 

51  60 

21  30 

161  170 

171  180 

21  30 

31-  40 

FOB    Phila. 

FOB    Phila 
F.O.B.  All  Rec.  .Sta. 
F.O.B.  All  Rec.  Sta. 


4  00 

4  (K) 
4  00 

3  70 
3  70 

3  70 

4  00 
»  70 
»  70 
5  70 
5  70 
4  (M) 
»  70 
J  70 
1  70 
3  70 

3  70 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 
3  70 
3  70 

3  70 

4  00 
4  00 

A 
A 


2  60 

}    Ml 

2  51 
2  40 

2  18 

1  96 

2  IB 

1  96 

2  10 
2  01 
2  16 
2  18 
2  16 
2  02 
2  08 
2  16 
2  16 
2  15 
2.19 
2.04 
2.03 
2.19 
2.10 

1.06 
1.26 
0.77 
0.97 


2  76 
2  76 
2  67 
2  62 

2  39 
2  21 

2  39 
2  22 

2  31 
2  25 
2  37 
2  39 
2  37 
2  26 
2  31 
2  37 
2  37 
2  37 
2  40 
2  28 
2  27 
2  40 
2  39 

I  06 
I  26 
0  77 
0  97 


'a^"s:!,:;^° Vt".lt''Milrmum'Rl:.u^r'ernl's''.s  in  effect  for  Basic  Milk  a,  each  Receiving  Station. 

re!:e\-tn?rof^iic';p"^:LXX.u.d^^ 

and  less  than  5  ..033  jhall  ''^''^  f  ';^,"7h.  ab.."e  b.  teri.  U.nu.«  .hall  be  ,»id  to  tho«  pr<xfucer.  only. 
January.  February.  M'f''''  """^  J^ '";'„,„!  thr«  of  the  previous  .i«  m.mth.  aU.ve  mention*)  provided 
irho  have  received  .irnila,  ,'?°""»"„^"^^"f J  j„"  ,.,  August.  Producer.,  in  addition  to  the  above  rn.n- 
that  at  lea.t  one  ..     theae  three   "'""'^,'   *''.■' "'r,    Deceml*r,  J.nu.ry.  February.   March,  and  April  for 


,  ..  Ie..t  one  o     theae  three   month.  ^-  J";v   "     ^,^V,;-,^,,    ,.„„.,y.  February.   March,  and  April  for 

tionel.  ..ualifying  .luring  «»•«  "";r^"  "Klirb^T...'l  •  bono,  of  2<  cent.  ,«r  hundre 
nilk  bonu.e.  as  '^'"'.'^^'-•'}^- *2.LV^/.^  .«und.  for  a  bacteria  count  of 


2  09 
2  08 
2.08 
2  07 
2  06 
2  05 
2  05 
2  04 
2  03 
2  03 
2  03 
2  02 
2  01 
2  01 
2  01 
1.99 


tionel.  .|uaiiiyin«  ..,....•.  ""j"  ;,^.    .l.ii  he  paid  a  bonus  ol  i->  cent.  |«r  hundred  pound,  for  a  bacteria 
co''unt'".:MO^"o':rV..\  a;d'lTc';^-,:er'Ln^^^^  pound,  for  a  bacteria  count  of  more  than   10.000  and 

,e«  than  ^O'"*'-  (.,.„  ,  ^„^,  „,  4O  cents  per  .00  lb...  ..  the  bactena  r«,ui,emenU 

Ci.A..  I      S»';P^,',",:^^:.T  ^.,Lt  delivery  p...nt.  are  met. 

(2)  It  receiving  station  delivery  p<..nts  are  between  O   10.000. 
n  II      Shipper,  will  qualify  for  Clas.  II  b..nu.  of  25  cent,  per  KK)  lU.  if  the  bacteria  re«,«ir.m.»U 

Cl  A,»  V  -  ^i^-  P-;*;;,-!,  ^^wl.  delivery  point,  are  not^et^ 

(2)  at  receiving  .tation  delivery  point,  are  50.001  or  over. 
The  butterfat  a.-.^cn...^  of  6  cenU  per   ^JO^r^.  Br  ^wd.^^  b«..r..^«. 

^:::^^^^^^^^^^  ^».  »Ke  m..k  1.  delivered. 


RBcaiviN.i 
Station 


AnMlma.  Pa 

Bedford.  Pa       .    ^ 
Boiling  Spnng..  Pa 
Brandt.ville.  Pa     . 
Bridgeton.  N.  J. 
Byer..  Pa 
Carliale.  Pa 
Centerville.  Md   . 
Chamber.burg.  Pa 
Cheatertown.  Md 
Clayton.  Del 
Curryville.  Pa  . 

Dag.boro.  Del 

Duncannon.  Pa 

Ra.ton.  Md 

Felton.  Del 

Frenchtown.  N.  J 

Gap.  Pa 

Goid.boro.  Md 

Goahen.  Pa  t 

Hager.town.  Md. 

Harrington.  Del. 

Huntingdon.  Pa. 

Hurlock.  Md 

Kelton.  Pa 

Kempton.  Pa  ■ 

Kennedyville   Md. 

Kimberton.  Pa 

I.andenberg.  Pa 


Location  in 

Mileage 

31      40 
261    270 
121    130 
121    130 
31      40 
31      40 
131    140 
91    100 
151    160 
81      90 
61      70 
251   260 
131    140 
121    130 
101    110 
81      90 
61     70 
51-  60 
.   81     90 
41-  50 
181    190 
91    100 
201    210 
121    130 
41     50 
.81-90 
.   71-  80 
31-  40 
41      50 


Baaic  Price  of 
i.i%  Milk  per 
100  Lb. 


I    15 
$2    18 

1  96 

2  08 
2  08 

2  18 
2  06 
2  10 
2  04 
2  11 
2   14 

1  96 

2  06 
08 
10 
II 
14 
15 
II 
10 
02 
10 

_  01 
2  08 
2  16 
2  II 
2  13 
2  IB 
2   15 


16  31 

$2  39 

2  21 

2  31 

2  31 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


39 

30 

33 

28 

34 

36 

22 
30 
31 

33 
34 
36 
37 
34 
31 
26 
31 
25 
31 
37 
34 
35 
39 


2  37 


RccriviNr. 
Station 

l-eaman  Place.  Pa 
l.«wistown.  Pa 
Longsdorf.  Pa 

Massey,  Md 

Mercer.burg.  Pa 
Mooreheld.  W.  Va 
Mt    PleaMnt.  Del 
Naa.au.  Del 
New  Holland.  Pa 
Oxford.  Pa        . 
Princea.  Anne.  Md . 
Providence.  Md    .  .  . 
Queen  Anne.  Md.    . 

Red  Hill.  Pa 

•RichlandtowB.  Pa 

Ringoee.  N.J 

Ri.ing  Sun.  Md    . 

Ronk..  Pa       . 

Ru.hland.  Pa 

Salem.  N.J 

Snow  Hill.  Md   .  . 

Sudler.ville.  Md 

Town.end.  Del 

Virgin.ville.  Pa 

Waynesboro.  Pa 

Wood.town.  N.  J  .  . 

Yarke..  Pa 

Ziegler.ville.  Pa.  . 

*Quakertown  rata. 


l.ocation  in 
Mileage 

51-  60 

161    170 

.141    150 

61-    70 

181    190 

291    300 

41      50 

121    130 

.        61      70 

41-  50 

131-140 

41-   50 

91-100 

41      50 

31      40 

51-  60 

51      60 


Ba.ic  Price  of 

3  5<%  Mdk  per 

100  Lba. 


I  15 
$2  15 
2  04 
2  06 
2  14 
2  02 

1  93 

2  16 
2  08 
2  14 
2  16 
2  06 


61 

21 

.   31 

161 

71 


70 
30 
40 
170 
80 


16 
10 
16 
IB 
15 
15 
14 
19 


51-  60 
71-  BO 
171  180 
21  30 
21-  30 
31-  40 


2  04 
2  13 
2  14 
2  13 
2  03 


19 
IB 


Ifr  31 
$2  37 
2  28 
2  29 
2  36 
2  26 
2  19 
2  37 
2  31 
2  36 
2  37 
2  30 
2  37 
2  33 
2  37 
2.39 
2.37 
2  37 
2  36 
2  40 

2  28 
2  35 
2  37 
2  35 
2  27 

2^0 
2  39 


l,antienl>erg.  r-a  7        /  inniU. 

tBawd  on  Oxford.  Pa.,  lea.  bt  per  100  lb. 


SECONDARY  TERMINAL  MARKETS 

•October,    1933,   Inter-State   "B "    Milk   Price. 

Price  Llat  of  2.i%  Milk  per  100  Lba. 


OCTOBER  BUTTER  PRICES 


MONTHLY    BASIC     PRICE    OF    GRADE    B 

OR   MARKET  MILK 

3  5  percent   butterfat   content 

"^  Receiving 

FOn    Phila.     .tation  51    60  mile 
Per  Cwt.  PerOt     Per  100  lb,. 


"^NTHLY  CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICES 

F.  O.  B.  Pmii.a.     At  Ai.i 
Cream      .Surptu.    Creim 


1115 

Jwiltry 

Mm 

^Ull 

*'i'«mb«r 
>lober 


'H 


I  II 
1  06 
1  04 
I  12 
I  21 
I  19 
I  30 
I  15 
I  24 
I    26 


R<> 
84 
92 

I  01 
'19 

I  10 
95 

I    14 

t   06 


79 
71 
70 
77 
87 
90 

I  ni 

H6 
•IS 
97 


Rfc    S. 

Surplus 
59 
51 
50 
57 
f.7 
70 
81 
66 
75 
77 


1932 
September 
October 
Noveml>er 
Dec  ."Tiber 

1933 
f  ^nusrv 
f'ebruary 
March 
A-ril 
hi  IV 
•Line 
•l,||v 

♦August  I    24 
25   31 
•Sentrmber 
•Oclober  I     15 
16    31 


2  20 
2  20 
I  98 
I    98 

I  98 
I  98 
I  9H 
I    9R 

1  9H 

2  27 
2  27 
2  27 
2  60 
2  60 
2  6<l 
2   76 


75 
75 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
75 
25 
4  'Ml 
4  90 

4  'Ml 

5  60 
5  60 
S  60 
5   95 


I    70 

I  70 
I  48 
I    48 

I  48 
I  48 
I  48 
I  4« 
I  4H 
I  82 
I    82 

1  82 

2  15 
2  15 
2  15 
2  37 


TeaviiNAi. 
Mahkkt 

Allentown 

Atlantic  City 

Aii.lubon 

Bethlehem 

Camden 

Gloucester 

Hagerstown 

l-ewistown 

Norriilown 

Philadelphia 

Phoenixville 

Pottstown 

Rending 

Trenton 

Wdminitt'in 


Basic 


I  15 
$2  29 
2  60 
2  60 
2  29 
2  60 
2  60 
2  18 
2  20 
2  51 
2  60 
2  15 
2  29 
2  29 
2  60 
2  40 


16  31 
$2  53 
2  76 
2  76 
2  53 
2  76 
2  76 
2  42 
2   44 


Cream      .Surplus 


67 
76 
56 
53 
53 
76 
62 


»l  22 
I  26 
I  26 
I  26 
I  26 
I  26 
I  22 
I  21 
I  17 
I  26 
I  22 
I  22 
I  22 
I  26 
I  22 


$1  02 
I  06 
I  06 
I  06 
I  06 
I  06 
I  02 
I  02 

0  97 

1  06 
I  02 
I  02 
I  (12 
I  06 
I    02 


Date 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
9 
10 
II 
13 
14 
16 
17 
18 


92   Score 
Phila. 

25'/, 

25Vi 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 


Solid    Pack 
New  York    Chicago 
24Vj 


Cream  an.l  Surplu.H  prices  at  Allentown.  Bethle- 
he'n  atid  Readin.?  were  the  same  for  both  first  and 
last  half  ol  mmith. 


19 

25 

20 

25 

21 

25 

23 

25 

2» 

25 

25 

25 

26 

25 

27 

25 

28 

25 

30 

25 

31 

25 

241/5 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 


23./. 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

21 

23 

23 

23 

23 


"  I    26  I   06  97  //  1"    '■  '■    ■ -c    J     K  — 

... .„j,  f,-_,   price.  ouaUd,  and   pay  over   to  the  vurioua  .>rcnnixatinn*  aa  apecified  al»:>ve. 

«lnt  with  June,  buyera  of  milk  will  deduct  4  eenta  per  hundred  pound,  from  price.  <|ue»a. 
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MILK     PRODUCERS     REVIEW 


Novembef. 


to 


THE  DAIRY  COUNCIL— what  it  is  and  does 


MANY  READERS  of  the  "Re- 
view" as  well  as  the  general 
public  do  not  know  the  real 
purpose  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State   Dairy  Council.      Many  also 


contuse    lllai    Olga 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Asso- 
ciation, believing  they  are  the  same. 

The  Philadelphia  Inter  -  State 
Dairy  Council  and  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  are 
two  separate  and  distinct  organiza- 
tions. Their  work  is  distinctly 
different.  They  do  not  overlap 
and  they  have  separate  staffs  of 
employees.  It  so  happens  that  they 
use  joint  offices  and  that  Mr.  H.  D. 
AUebach  is  president  of  both  or- 
ganizations. His  connection  with 
the  Dairy  Council  however,  is 
purely  as  an  officer  and  he  gets  no 
pay  for  his  services  to  the  Council. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  an  advis- 
ory board  of  19  members  on  which 
is  found  the  names  of  leading  edu- 
cators, doctors,  scientists,  and  nu- 
trition experts  in  the  Philadelphia 
area.  Actual  control  is  vested  in  an 
executive  committee  of  1 6  members 
representing  both  milk  producers 
and  milk  distributors. 

Advertises  Our  Product 

The  work  of  the  Dairy  Council  is 
educational.  It  was  organized  to 
advertise  the  health  and  food  value 
of  milk  and  its  products  and  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  them. 
It  has  been  doing  this  ever  since 
it  was  organized  in  1920-  School 
children  are  given  special  attention 
in  this  regular  effort  to  stimulate 
consumption.  Milk  in  noon  lunches 
and  as  a  mid-forenoon  lunch  is 
now  standard  in  most  schools 
where  Dairy  Council  work  has 
been  carried  on.  This  has  meant  an 
immediate  consumption.'  and  what 
is  more  important,  it  has  made 
many  good  lifetime  customers  be- 
cause these  children  have  learned 
the  real  food  value  of  milk.  They 
will  keep  on  using  milk  and  its 
products  abundantly. 

Malnutrition  (under-fed  or  im- 
properly fed)  children  have  re- 
ceived special  attention.  A  re- 
markably large  number  of  these 
unfortunates  have  been  restored 
to  good  health  and  to  normal 
weight  and  growth  thru  the  efforts 
of  the  Dairy  Council  and  school 
authorities  in  getting  them  to  use 
milk  as  the  backbone  of  their  meals. 
Add  to  this  work  in  the  schools 
the  educational  work  carried  on 
with  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses, 
with  welfare  and  relief  organiza- 
tions and  with  industrial  organiza- 
tions that  maintain  lunch  rooms 
and  we  have  the  comp'ete  story  of 
the  Dairy  Council  work.  Alto- 
gether, this  educational  work  was 
the  big  reason  for  a  steady  per 
capita  increase  in  the  use  of  milk 


in  Philadelphia  from  1920  until 
1930  when  the  depression  so  cut 
buying  prices  that  milk  consump- 
tion showed  a  decrease  as  did  prac- 
tically everything  except  red  ink. 
It  arromnlished  this  in  the  face  of 
fashion  decrees  that  called  for 
slender  figures  and  during  a  time 
when  most  people  thought  that 
milk  is  fattening. 

In  other  words,  it  told  the  facts 
about  the  food  value,  the  health 
value  and  the  appearance  value  of 
milk.  It  made  people  want  more 
milk,  not  only  to  drink  but  to  use 
in  cooking.  It  made  a  bigger  mar- 
ket for  milk. 


confidence  in  it.  That  is  the  best 
kind  of  advertising  because  it 
makes  the  product  sell  itself. 

Now,  with  the  milk  industry  get- 
ting headlines  in  the  newspapers, 
doubt  is  raised  in  many  mmds 
about  milk.  Graft  is  charged  m 
the  milk  business  which  may  make 
the  consumer  think  milk  is  not 
worth  its  cost.  In  the  face  of  this 
condition  strict  control  of  quality 
is  more  important  than  ever.  Any 
shaken  confidence  on  quality  will 
surely  cut  consumption. 

Above  Legal  Standard 

Laws  are  set  up  to  control  quality 
and  purity  but  the  product  which 


and  is  made  under  unsanitary  con. 
ditions  the  Dairy  Council  catumi 
does  call  the  attention  of  the  buj 
ers  of  that  milk  to  the  condition! 


Director  R.  I.  Tussey  of  HoUidaysburg,  Blair 
County,  and  his  purebred  Holsteins.  This  herd  of  14 
cows  and  young  stock  is  accredited  T.B.  free  and  also 
has  held  an  abortion-free  certificate  for  four  years.  The 
herd  is  enrolled  in  a  dairy  herd  improvement  association 
and  its  average  test  is  running  about  3.9  percent  butterfat. 


This  work  was  carried  on  in 
Philadelphia.  Trenton.  Camden. 
Reading.  Chester.  Wilmington.  Al- 
toona.  Johnstown,  and  many  other 
cities  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  as  more  men  go  back  to  work 
and  their  earning  power  is  restored 
the  consumption  of  milk  will  again 
show  a  good  increase.  This  should 
more  than  make  up  any  loss  in  con- 
sumption suffered  during  the  de- 
pression. 

Quality  Essential 

But  when  the  educational  pro- 
gram was  started  it  contained  one 
weakness.  As  in  every  advertising 
campaign  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct advertised  or  promoted  must 
be  of  the  very  best.  There  was  no 
assurance  that  milk  at  that  time 
was  always  of  best  quality  and  in 
order  to  get  the  help  and  permis- 
sion of  education  authorities  to 
work  in  schools  they  insisted  that 
quality  be  controlled.  The  Dairy 
Council  was  the  only  impartial 
body  that  could  be  loaded  up  with 
the  job.  So  that  work  was  put  on 
its  shoulders  and  it  has  stayed 
there  since. 

The  Quality  Control  work  has 
one  purpose  to  insure  the  con- 
sumer that  the  milk  she  buys  is  safe 
and  pure.  If  she  knows  it  is  such 
she  will  buy  more  because'she  has 


lumber.  19M 

That  is  a  compliment  to  the  work 
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certain  producer  is  below  standi  ithe  Dairy  Council.    Yet  we  have 

.1  °  '"  .  1   _  i:..l.»  ^f  jUla  wnrk 


'le  who  make  light  of  this  work, 
u  would   discontinue    it.      Such 
we  feel,    are   among    those 


t  Correcting  an  Error  (Not  Ours) 


ij  whom 


Secretary    Wallace    was 


they  are  found.     As  a  result  pr^Lking  when  he  said.  "There  are 


meets  even  higher  standards  than 
demanded  by  law  is  the  product 
which  will  win  the  public's  approv- 
al. That  is  especially  true  of  milk 
and  the  quality  control  work  of 
the  Dairy  Council  insures  the  very 
highest  standards   for  our  market. 

The  Dairy  Council  is  severely 
criticised  at  times  because  of  this 
work.  Yet  should  it  let  only  a  very 
few  producers  send  inferior  or  im- 
pure milk  to  market  the  entire 
milksupply  would  be  hurt  and  that,  in 
turn,  would  hurt  both  demand  and 
prices.  So  quality  control  is  a  pro- 
tection to  the  man  who  produces 
high  quality  pure  milk.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  favor  to  the  pro- 
ducer who  would  like  to  sell  milk 
just  because  it  is  milk  it  saves  his 
market  by  requesting  him  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  milk  his  market 
wants. 

Not  only  is  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  criticised 
for  this  work  but  so  is  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  has  never  shut  a  pro- 
ducer off  from  his  market.  It  has 
no  power  to  do  so  or  even  to  recom- 
mend that  it  be  done. 

Neither  docs  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  have  the 
power  to  shut  any  producer  off  from 
his  market.  But  when  inspec- 
tion*'show  that  the  milk  from  any 


duccrs  have  been  shut  ott  until tlx 
bad  conditions  were  corrected  Tl, 
actual  laying  off  is  done  by  tit 
buyer  of  the  milk. 

Likewise,  when  such  productn 
who  arc  laid  off  clean  up  tie- 
premises  so  they  can  and  do  p^ 
duce  the  right  kind  of  milk  tin 
Dairy  Council  recommends  tlu! 
the  dealers  again  take  their  mili 
This  is  usually  done  without  qi» 
tion. 

This  is  the  Dairy  Council's  woii 
— building  a  bigger  market  bypto- 
moting  the  health  and  food  valueol 
milk  and  making  sure  that  thenuk 
supply  is  good  enough  to  makeiu 
educational  efforts  worthwhile. 

A  heap  of  unjust  criticisms  lia 
been  directed  at  the  Dairy  Council 
because  it  was  given  the  "polict 
work"  in  connection  with  thePlulj 
delphia  Milk  Marketing  Agre 
ment.  The  Dairy  Council  didnot 
want  this  job.  It  was  given  tlie 
work  only  because  it  representi 
producers,  distributors,  and  cot 
sumers  and  therefore  was  the  only 
impartial  body  that  was  alreadyot 
ganizcd.      This  action  was  in  lint 


111  -l^Iw.     ('(■^mf^rS 

-other  people  n^c  ^^..j   .y.-- 
,  it  comes  to  getting  their  head 

^„ed  in  the  fiank  of  a  cow  and 
^ng  track  of  time  and  space. 

The  Philadelphia  Inter  -  State 
t)„ry    Council     is     proud     of     its 

jf'j  It  has  helped  educate  the 
*ple  of  Philadeh)hia  on  the  value 
^liigh  quality  dairy  products  until 

,5 one  of  the  best  markets  in  the 
.^ntry.  That  work  has  meant 
^ousands  of  dollars  every  month 
producers  supplying  Philadel- 
Jiiia  and  neighboring  cities  with 
silk. 


it  represents  365.000  farm  families 

in  4!   states. 
^  I  he  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 

A  .1     Oriobor  13th  issue  of  the  "Philadelphia  Record"      Association  was  represented  by  its 

A=  3^- -"- 


from    the    pre.sent   arrangement.      Jnsieau 


.1  

mt-y     ft" 


the    ln^»*''-State   a 


from    the    pre.sent   arrangemeiii.      moi^uv...    .,    „-  •  .  •      .• 

remarkable   indorsement    by   expressly    approving    three   points   now    in      National  organization 


with  the  A. A. A.  policy  of  havinj 
each  industry  take  care  of  all  (It- 
tailed  work  in  keeping  itsowncoi 
or  agreement  operating  smoothly 

Police  Work  Not  Wanted 

The  Dairy  Council,  through  b 
secretary-manager  C.  1.  Coh« 
asked  at  the  Federal  hearing  i: 
September  to  be  relieved  of  tb 
duty.  Again  in  the  formal  bm 
filed  with  A. A. A.  officials  at  Wai 
ington  early  in  October  it  wasaskK 
that  another  body  be  set  up  k 
handle  that  work.  Action  is  no* 
being  taken  in  this  direction 

We  want  this  difference  betw« 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dair 
Council  and   the    Intcr-State  Mi. 
Producers'  Association  understooc 
by  every    reader  of    the  "Revi<« 
and  by  every  other  milk  product 
in  the  territory.    They  both  perform 
definite  necessary  services.    Secrt 
tary    Wallace   doubtless   had  sue' 
organizations,  especially  the  Dan' 
Council,  in  mind  when  he  said* 
Syracuse,      "No     other     group  »' 
farmers  can   match    the  faith  anc 
imagination  with  which  they  (da"- 
men)  have  advertised  and  capiti' 
ized  the  marvelous  dietary  value" 
your  products.    .    .    .    No  other* 
of  farmers  can  compare  with  ) ' 
in    compactness    of    organizatioi" 
and    yet,    while    you    arc   the  m*' 
thoroughly  organized  of  all  laf"" 
in  one  sense,  you  are  at  the  M 
time  the  most  disorganized. 


Delegates  Picked  by 

Inter-State  Locals 

Ninety-one  Locals  of  the  Inter- 
nate  held  their  annual  meetings 
Mring  October  at  which  they 
elected  delegates  to  the  annual 
wting  of  the  Association  on  Nov- 
Biber  21-22.  Several  have  been 
S  almost  every  week-day  eve- 
iing  with  a  few  selecting  afternoon 

»urs. 

Frederick    Shangle.     Inter-State 
ice-President,   has  been  conduct- 
ag  a     ".Speakers    Bureau",    since 
arly  in  October,  lining  up  speak- 
tn  (or  each    meeting,    scheduling 
htm  so  as  to  be  most  effective  and 
it  the  least  expense. 
The  meetings  have  not   showed 
die  unrest    that    newspapers   have 
igitated,  attendance  has  been  fair 
to  good  and  in   nearly  every  case 
delegates    selected    to    attend    the 
urnual   meeting    have    reputations 
for  progressive    and    business-like 
thought  and  action. 

In  several  cases  locals  have  held 
loint  meetings  of  a  countywide 
character  in  addition  to  their  busi- 
ness meetings.  A  much  better 
understanding  of  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Marketing  Agreement  has 
come  to  those  who  attended.  Ap- 
preciation was  expressed  at  most 
meetings  for  the  aggressive  fight 
the  Inter-State  has  carried  on  for 
changes  in  the  agreement  that 
would  bring  better  prices  and  yet 
hold  production  in  line. 

At  this  writing  nine  more  meet- 
ings including  14  Locals  are  sched- 
uled (or  the  week  of  November  6  to 
11  and  five  meetings  for  the  week 
»fter.  Meetings  of  several  more 
Locals  will  be  called  for  these  two 
weeks  at  which  every  member  is 
urged  to  attend. 


remarKaiJiL-    unjuiavnn-m    -^j    »,..,.. —  -^       .  .  ^  .    . 

effect,  making  a  mistake  in  the  facts  on  a  fourth  point  and  entertaining 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  fifth  point. 

The  following  letter  was  delivered  to  the  "Record     calling  their  at 

ten  tion  to  the  facts: 

The  Ixhtor's  Mail  Bag.  October  H.  103  i. 

Philadelphia  Record.  ,    '  k  Cnuntcr- 

-It  is  refreshing  to  learn  through  your  editor  al.    A  ^  o""»J^^ 
feit  Milk  Code',  that  the  Record  and  the  Allied  Dairy  Farme  s 
Association   are  so   nearly    ir.   accord   with   the   PO>--  °^^'- 
Intcr-State    Milk    Producers'    Association    and    the    provisions 
of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Marketing  Agreement. 

In  the  enumeration  of  five  points  in  your  ^^  t"^';-^  ""^ 
point  I  in  which  you  condemned  the  basic-surplus  plan  is 
d"e  gent  from  the^pinions  of  the  Inter-State  as  a  group^ 
Tlmt  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  Inter-State  ^eels  that  the 
basic-surplus  plan  is  the  most  effective  method  yet  devised  to 

control  milk  production  i  i  r     i   .u^»  ^^.ir  second 

If  you  should  check  up  you  would  find  that  V^"     ^^/^""^ 

noint  apparently  suffered  from  a  slight  arithmatical  error,  the 

Pucc^rs   getting    well    over    half    of    the    increase    authorized 

'"  ''The  T^t'r-State  has  been  checking  for  its  members,  milk 
tests  made  by  distributors  for  the  last  eleven  ye-,  which  is  a 
point  the  Allied  Group  is  asking  to  be  incorporated  into  a  new 

^^"Ukewise  the  Allied  Group  is  asking  that  a  check-off  to 
producers'  association  be  made  only  with  consent  of  the  ind.^ 
vidual  farmer.  This  has  been  Inter-State  policy  ever  since 
the  check-off  system  was  inaugurated. 

The  present  agreement  provides  m  paragraph  17  that 
•cash  and  carry'  stores  may  sell  milk  at  a  lower  price  than 
wagon   delivery    provided    they    meet    with    certain    reasonable 

""^piTr^her  study  of  the  agreement  reveals  many  other  points 
of  close  similarity  between  the  proposed  code  and  the  agreement 
in  effect  Many  other  provisions  in  the  proposed  code  are 
aLosf  dentical  with  the  changes  which  have  l^^en  requested 
by  °he    Inter-State    in    the   formal    brief    filed    at    Washington 

^'^'^i:  -'/aTompliment  to  the  Inter-State  that  PoHcies  which 
it  has  followed  for  more  than  a  decade  are  being  urged  by  the 
Record  and  the  Allied  group  as  a  protection  to  milk  producers 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

Yours  very  truly,  .     . 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers    Association 
(signed)  H.  E:  Jamison.  Director  of  Publicity. 

We  believed  the  "Record  "  editor  would  like  to  stand  by  that  first 
precept  of  the  newspaper  profession  ACCURACY  and  so  would 
Tnform  his  readers  of  his  mistake  by  giving  them  the  facts  on  the  points 
in  question.     But  he  let  his  mistake  stand      which,  we  feel,  is  an  injustice 

'°  '"eurperhaps  our  letter  didn't  have  a  chance  for  it  was  written  and 
delivered  to  the  "Record"  office  on  Friday,  the  15th. 


Cheese  Marketing  Plan 

One  of  the  most  baffling  prob- 
lems before  the  A.A.A.  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  satisfactory  cheese 
marketing  agreement.  This  agree- 
ment when  finally  approved  will  be 
national  in  scope.  It  will  cover  all 
leading  varieties  of  cheese  and  will 
depend  entirely  on  its  own  industry 
for  enforcement.  A  levy  on  pro- 
ducers is  proposed  to  cover  costs  of 


Inter-State  Represented 
at  Federation  Meeting 

MARKKTiNf.  agreements,  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Admin- 
istration, and  production  control 
were  the  chief  topics  of  discussion 
at     the    seventeenth     annual    con- 


rhe  Federation  went  on  record 
as  strongly  in  favor  of  more  rapid 
action  by  the  A.A.A.  on  dairy 
marketing  agreements  now  pend- 
ing and  of  a  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

(ireater  speed  in  ajjproving  pend- 
ing agreements,  it  was  felt,  would 
react  to  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
entire  industry  and  would  also 
reduce  the  heavy  cost  of  carrying 
rjn  the  negotiations  now  necessary 
to  put  satisfactory  agreements  into 
effect.  A  simplification  of  system 
in  the  A.A.A.  was  urged  as  the 
best    means    of    speeding    up    this 

work. 

Of  even  more  importance  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  is  the   necessity 
for  strict  enforcement  of  the  agree- 
ments now  in  effect.    It  was  asserted 
by  Harry  Ilartke.  retiring  president 
of     the     Federation     that     "when 
chiselers  get  busy  the  dairy  farmers 
have  taken  the  rap",  because  legi- 
timate  distributors   usually    follow 
with  a  price  cut  that  is  passed  back 
to   the   farmers.       The  distributors 
must  be  enlisted  in  this  fight,  too. 
according  to  Mr.  Hartke. 

Two  important  points  were 
brought  out  by  C  hester  C.  Davis, 
federal  director  of  production  con- 
trol. One  was  that  the  importation 
of  fats  and  oils  must  be  limited, 
which  is  outside  of  A.A.A.  control 
and  18  up  to  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  other  point  is  on  production 
control   in   connection   with    which 
be  cited  tests  made  by  the  Bureau 
of   Dairying.      These  tests  showed 
that  cows  fed  high  quality  roughage 
or  on  good  pasture  produced  most 
economically    on    a    limited    grain 
ration.    The  production  was  some- 
what less  by  this  method  than  when 
full  grain  was  fed  but  profits  were 
greater,     resulting     in     a     two-fold 
benefit,  less  milk  and  greater  profit 
to  farmers. 

Discussion  on  currency  rpoblems 
showed  how  our  domestic  price 
level  and  our  ability  to  export 
surplus  products  are  tied  up  with 


administration  and  a  se 

sted    for    each 


A  bull  sale  sponsored  by  a  local 
Wed  association  is  a  good  place  to 
''uy  a  sire  for  the  dairy  herd. 

Junior  workers  in  4-H  clubs  may 
'*»ch  the  grown-ups. 


vcntion   of    the   National   Coopera        .  ,  i  •  » 

tive  Milk  Producers'  Federation  in  money  policies  within  this  country 

Chicago    October  9  to  I  I .  attended  and   with  exchange   rates   between 

over  costs  ot      by   more   than  one  thousand  dele-  this  and  other  countries^   1  he  price 

--price      gLs  and   visitors  representing^,  ^^^^^-^f  -:;:!--:  ^^ 
committee    is    suggested    for    each      associations  of  which  42  are  mem- 
,  .    J     f     1                                                        ber  groups. 

A  Tode  oMair  trade  practices  is  The  Federation,  popularly  known 

included    which    affects   producers.      as   "the    rainbow  division   of   agri- 

I  ^A     rliatributors       cultural  Organization    .  is  the  oldest  ,  .        •    ,  j 

Th^'Igrrmt:  ::u  d  btrb-::^      and  largest  body  of  its  kind.    Com-  way  when  we  turn  to  the  right  and 

IptrovTby  the  Sec.  of  Agriculture.      prised  of   53   member  assoc.at.or..  t  .en  go  straight. 


ties  which  occurred  in  July  was 
caused  largely  by  currency  condi- 
tions. 

Uncle  Ab  says  we  will  be  on  our 
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Btixabeth  iWcG.  Graham,  Editoir 
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"How      can      we 


make      the      countryside      a      place      which      nobody      would      willingly     emiRrate     from?"^t 


The  Dish-Pan  Mind 

(Reprinted  from  "The  K«rmer'»  Wife") 

Dear  Editor:  We  have  just  con- 
cluded a  series  of  county  meetings 
and  I  believe  that  every  woman 
who  attended  them  feels  like  a 
different  p>er8on.  We  have  all  been 
so  poor  and  worried  these  past 
three  years  that  we  had  let  our- 
selves get  the  "dish-pan  mind." 
Comparing  notes  after  these  meet- 
ings we  agreed  that  most  of  us  had 
gotten  to  a  point  where  we  saw 
very  few  people,  went  nowhere, 
and  were  beginning  to  let  a  pan 
full  of  dishes  and  an  unswept  hall 
comprise  our  whole  horizon.  Living 
on  isolated  farms,  we  have  few 
books  or  magazines  and  our  work 
has  been  longer  and  drearier  and 
more  profitless  than  ever  before. 

But  these  all-day  meetings  where 
we  brought  lunch  for  a  general  gay 
picnic  and  had  a  number  of  speak- 
ers to  address  us.  have  given  us  an 
entirely  different  outlook.  We  tried 
to  get  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
the  routine  women's  meeting. 

"Let's  let  our  housekeeping  slide; 
we  have  let  it  get  too  inr>portant. 
anyway,"  we  said.  "Let's  hear  of 
something  different,  something 
entirely  outside  our  experience  and 
our  thinking."  .  .  .  We  had  no 
trouble  getting  speakers  and  none 
of    them   charged   for   their   talks. 

We  have  all  gone  back  to  our 
dish  pans  and  our  dusty  halls  but 
they  are  no  longer  our  whole  hori- 
zon. — "Tennessee." 


There  have  been  14  million  mem- 
bers added  to  cooperative  buying 
and  selling  organizations  through- 
out the  world  during  the  three 
years  of  the  depression. 


'Tavorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

Fruit  Roll 

Roll  dough  to  %  inch  thickness. 
Spread  with  butter,  brown  sugar 
and  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  if  the  flavor 
is  liked.  Then  a  filling  of  I  cup 
of  chopped  tart  apples  and  J^  cup 
raisins.  Roll  as  for  jelly  roll,  press 
edges  together  and  place  in  baking 
pan.  Bake  '/2  hour  in  moderate 
oven.  Serve  hot  or  cold  with 
whipped  cream. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Meyers. 

R.  D.  No.  3,  York,  Penna. 


^^What  Win  The  Country 

Community  Buy  With 

Better  Times?'' 

it  the  subject  for  consideration  at 

The  Women'sOwn  Program 

"INTER-STATE"  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Broadwood  Hotel,  Philadelphia 

(Broad  and  Wood  Sts.) 

Tuesday,  November  21st,  1955 


MORNING  SESSION 

(Program  begins  promptly  at  10  o'clock) 

Presiding: 
Mrs.  a.  B.  Waddington,  Woodstown,  New  Jersey 

Community  Singing 

Special  Music 

4-H  Club  Girls,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania 

"The  Farmwife  Explores  Her  Own  Farm" 

P  Mrs.  C.  a.  Norbury,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

"The  Cooperative  Communitv" 

WiLLiA.M  V.  Dennis,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

"Widening  Our  Horizon" 

Venia  M.  Kellar,  Director,  Maryland  Hume  Demonstration 
Agents 


LUNCHEON 

(Promptly  at  12:30  o'clock) 

Toastmistress: 
Mrs.  Joseph  Briggs,  Yardley,  Pennsylvania 

A  Luncheon  Message: 

"One  Small  Community  On  Its  Way" 

Louise  L.  Pitman,  Brasstown  Folk  School 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

(Joint  Meeting  of  men  and  women,  2:00  o'clock) 

President's  Address 

H.  D.  Allkbach 

"The  Dairy  Situation" 

F.  P.  Weaver,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

(For  other  details  of  the  Annual  Meeting  sec  page  12) 


Give  Thanks! 

To  be  alive  in  such  an  age! 
To  live  in  it! 
To  give  in  ill 

Rise,  soul  from  thy  despairing  knut, 
What  if  thy  lips  have  drunk  the  Uai 
7  he  passion  of  a  larger  claim 
[\'ill  put  thy  puny  grief  to  shame. 
Fltng  forth  thy  sorrow  to  the  rvind 
A  nd  link  thy  hope  with  humankind: 
Breathe  the  world-thvught,  do  the  voiii 

deed, 
Think  highly  of  thy  brother's  need. 
Give  thanks  with  all  thy  flaming  ktatt, 
Crave  but  have  in  it  a  part — 
Give  thanks  and  clasp  thy  heritait- 
To  be  alive  in  such  an  age! 

— Angela  Moiou 


Thanksgiving 
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Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  M.  D. 


i 


To  Those  Attending 
the  Annual  Meeting 

Each  year  the  attendance  at  tk 
"Womena*  Own  Program"  hasba 
steadily  increasing.  Last  year«( 
went  over  the  two  hundred  mirt 
And  this  year  there  is  every  india- 
tion  that  we  will  go  still  furtlxi 
The  program  is  going  to  be  better 
than  ever.  We  want  every  reader 
of  "Home  and  Community"  to 
know  that  you  are  invited,  whetbr 
a  member  of  your  family  happm 
this  year  to  be  a  delegate  or  not. 

*  •  * 

Some  will  be  arriving  on  Mondi) 
afternoon  for  the  meeting  on  Tue> 
day.  If  the  members  of  your  family 
have  other  duties,  and  you  line 
yourself  free,  join  those  who  simi- 
larly find  themselves  alone,  and 
meet  with  us  for  dinner  at  quartet 
past  six  in  the  lobby  just  outiii 
the  dining  room  of  the  Broadwbod 
Miss  Louise  L.  Pitman  who  wil 
be  on  the  program  the  followinj 
day  will  be  with  us  for  dinner,  anc 
we'll  have  opportunity  to  chat  witt 
her  about  the  little  cooperative 
community  of  Brasstown  in  Nortk 
Carolina  Monday,  at  quarter  p«' 

six! 

*  *  >•> 

Won't  you  make  every  effort  to 
be  at  the  hotel  and  have  your  wrap 
off  and  be  ready  for  the  meeting 
which  will  start  promptly  at  ten 
o'clock?  The  morning  has  a  fu'' 
program,  and  there  is  just  barely 
time  for  us  to  lunch  together  aftw- 
wards  and  proceed  into  the  impC' 
tnat  afternoon  session  of  the  I"' 
ter-State"  which  you  will  not  want 

to  miss. 

*  *  « 

The  little  badge  which  you  »™ 
be  given  upon  arrival,  is  the  only 
introduction  you  need  to  any"" 
else. 


Just  what  will 
Thanksgiving 
Day  mean  to 
you  or  mean  in 
your  communi- 
ty this  year> 

Itseemssome- 
times  to  take  a 
severe  chasten- 
mg;  or  for  some  great  issue  to  be 
,t  stake  to  make  us  truly  aware  of 
the  need  of  a  Great  Master  guiding 
our  destinies. 

Recently.  I  listened  again  to  the 
itory   of    those    "dark    days"    at 
Valley  Forge.      It   was   not   alone 
that  the  men  walking  in  snow  and 
ice  were   bare-footed;   not   merely 
no  money  to  clothe  them  or  that 
there  was  little  food   to  build   up 
resistance  against  disease  and  give 
itrength  for  their  work.     But  they 
were  contending  for  a  people  un- 
decided  as    to    the    right;    with    a 
hatred  toward  those  who  differed 
in  opinion,  a  Congress  divided  in 
itt  opinions.     In  the  midst  of  this 
there  came  to  camp  a  little  group 
of  men  whose  business  it  was   to 
y    ways     to     raise     money     for 
Washington  to  carry  on  the  cam- 
paign.   They  had  come  to  tell  him 
it  was  no  use.  they  were  convinced 
it  was  already  a  lost  cause. 

As  the  leader  of  the  group  went 
in  search  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  he  heard  a  voice  in  the 
woods.  Turning  aside,  he  saw 
Washington  on  his  knees,  holding 
ap,  in  his  arms,  as  it  were,  the  new 
republic,  asking  God  for  its  exis- 
tence and  growth.  This  man  turned 
q«ietly.  and  returned  to  his  com- 
mittee, with  the  remark,  "this 
cause  will  succeed;  it  is  right;  it 
s  ours  to  go  back  to  Congress, 
convince  them  of  its  right  and 
jet  the  money  out  here  for  better 
equipment  and  comforts  for  these 
men." 

But  just  as  in  the  growing-up  of  a 
tUd,  faults  creep  in,  so  this  repub- 
lic made  its  mistakes  and  errors. 
True,  efforts  to  correct  them  were 
made  all  along  the  way,  but  num- 
<rau8  little  things  made  a  big  whole 
ilter  a  time.  Again  we  hear  in  the 
■oidst  of  war,  the  troublous  days  of 
^  sixties.  The  word  had  gone 
forth  "This  country  cannot  exist 
li»lf  slave  and  half  free."  Again  we 
*«re  facing  indecision  as  to  what 
*«  right  and  best;  men  were 
jraiping  for  power;  for  their  ill- 
jotten  wealth;  homes  were  divided; 
■"'red  rankled  everywhere.  Can 
i'ou  imagine  Thanksgiving  Day 
''lebrated  in  the  midst  of  this? 
^"dyet,  in  November  1864,  Abra- 
"*"»  Lincoln  also  recognizing  an 
Wuling  Power,  called  for  the 
'"ople  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
'"  their  several   places  of  worship 


and  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  blessings  they  enjoyed. 

From  that  year  to  this,  we  have 
annually  been  asked  to  meet  for 
Thanksgiving  and  praise. 

About  seventy  years  have  gone 
by  since  then.  Again  we  are  coming 
through  the  severest  testing  time 
our  people  have  ever  known,  f^rror 
and  wrong  have  crept  into  high 
places.  There  is  indecision,  unrest, 
indifference  to  right,  men  grasping 
for  power  and  wealth  with  no  re- 
gard for  those  trampled  in  their 
mad  rush. 

In  a  few  weeks,  we  will  be  again 
asked  to  observe  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Can  we  make  it  a  day  of 
fasting  and  thanksgiving,  not  feast- 
ing and  froth>  Can  we  come  thro' 
this  season  with  a  great  longing  to 
aid  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos? 
One  man  pled  for  a  small  new 
republic;  another  man  called  for 
cooF>eration  in  saving  that  republic 
from  being  torn  asunder. 

What  is  ours  to  do?  Is  it  to 
make  a  united  effort  to  right  prob- 
lems that  have  developed  with  a 
too  rapidly  growing  republic;  prob- 
lems of  unemployment;  great  social 
problems;  and  the  removal  of 
handicaps  from  the  farms?  Can 
we  come  thro'  this  cruel  crisis  with 
dross  burned  away  and  a  renewed 
recognition  of  individual  worth? 


Your  Shopping  Service 

Louise  E.  DrotlefT 


GIFTS  FOR  ALL 

— Free  leaflets  of  directions  can 
be  supplied  for  crocheting  a 
very  attractive  scarf  and  jabot  set 
for  making  an  old  dress  look  like 
new;  bed  spreads  and  luncheon 
sets;  and  gifts  such  as  sport  belts, 
bedroom  sandals  and  hot  dish 
mats.  Specify  in  writing  which  of 
the  foregoing  leaflets  you  desire. 
— We  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  season  of  the  year  when 
wintry  days  will  keep  the  children 
indoors  quite  a  bit  of  the  time.  All 
sorts  of  educational  toys,  however, 
are  available  to  help  you  keep 
them  happily  occupied.  Sewing 
cards,  peg  boards,  books  such  as 
"Something  to  do  for  Everyday", 
and  anagrams,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  inexpensive  toys  that  can  be 
used.  Write  us  for  further  mfor- 
mation  regarding  the  price. 


The  Call  of  the  Churches! 

"/yV  the  name  of  the  Christian  relinion  we  have  been  declaring 
that  the  Rreat  gulf  between  the  privileged  and  the  underprivileged  of 
the  world  does  violence  to  the  spiritual  ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of 
humanity.     -     -     • 

Today  we  are  summoned  to  cooperate  in  a  great  national 
effort  to  secure  recognition  of  this  ideal  in  terms  of  economic  organ- 
ization and  procedure.     -     -     - 

I  HE  Christian  conscience  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  complete  substitution  of  motives  of  mutual  helpfulness  and 
good-will  for  the  motive  of  private  gain,  and  the  removal  of  the  handi- 
caps which  our  economic  order  now  inflicts  upon  large  numbers  of 
our  people.     •     -     - 

'  1  HE  baffling  problem  of  securing  a  more  equitable  balance  of 
privilege  between  the  rural  and  urban  populations  is  being  attacked 
by  the  federal  government  -  -  -  in  unwontedly  bold  fashion. 
Our  churches  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  outcome  of  the  new  program 
aimed  at  securing  justice  for  agriculture .     -     -     - 

1  HERE  is  the  necessity,  made  so  apparent  by  the  depression, 
of  broad  social  planning  for  the  welfare  of  nation.  This  collective 
effort  is  clearly  in  line  with  the  social  teachings  of  the  Christian  gospel. 
The  success  of  the  recovery  program  will  depend,  in  part,  upon  the 
adequacy  of  such  social  planning.     -     -     - 

On  the  other  hand,  its  success  will  also  largely  depend  upon 
its  voluntary  and  unselfish  acceptance  by  individuals— employers, 
investors,  bankers,  farmers,  industrial  workers  and  consumers.  This 
in  turn,  is  in  accord  with  the  emphasis  that  Christianity  places  upon 
the  individual  conscience  arui  the  discipline  of  the  personal  life." 

— TnK  Fedkrai.  Councii.  of  Churches 


A  Community  Choral  Club! 

By  Dorothy  Guinon,  Director 

The  members  of  the  Community      realizes  its  value  to  the  community. 
Choral  Club  are  ambitious  women  It  has  been  written  "Blessed  are 

of  Harford  and  Cecil  counties.  the  Music  Makers  for  they  shall 
Maryland,  who  give  their  time  and  uplift  and  unite  the  earth.  '  Be- 
effort  because  they  love  to  sing,  sides  this  influence  of  good,  there 
The  majority  of  the  singers  are  is  another  great  need  which  the 
amateurs,  but  they  have  shown  choral  group  fills  and  which  is 
such  a  fine  spirit  that  in  the  time  usually  overlooked.  The  young 
we  have  been  together,  I  feel  that  people  are  being  trained  to  sing  in 
they  have  served  music  and  their  their  own  choral  clubs  and  glee 
community  in  a  fine  way. 

Everyone  who  can  sing  at  all 
knows  the  pleasure  of  group  sing- 
ing. That  alone  is  sufficient  reason 
for  such  an  organization  Besides 
this,  our  members  are  making  a 
serious  effort  to  improve  in  sight 
reading,  voice  culture  and  muci- 
cianship.  This  weekly  contact 
with  good  music  and  the  study  and 
preparation  of  our  programs  have 


clubs.  Should  we  not  encourage 
them  to  continue  their  musical 
activities  after  they  have  left 
school?  Adult  singing  societies 
should  solve  this  problem. 

1  here  is  now  evidence  of  a  re- 
vival of  interest  in  this  particular 
kind  of  music.  Every  city  has  two 
or  more  such  organizations.  Why 
should  not  rural  communities  do 
their     share     to     make     a     singing 


also    enlarged    our    understanding      America? 


and    enjoyment    of    the    works    of 
composers. 

A  musical  organization  of  this 
kind  should  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  community  enterprises. 
It    can    be   only    when    the   citizen 


The  Community  Choral  Club 
consists  of  forty  members.  We  have 
had  rehearsals  every  Tuesday  eve- 
ning for  four  years.  During  that 
time  we  have  given  ten  concerts 
and  have  sung  for  the  radio. 
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What  About 

This  Kind  of 

Dairy  Publicity? 

What's  the  matter  with  the  milk 
business?  Underconsumption,  over- 
production, prices,  chiselers.  gov- 
ernmental regulation,  an  «"••  "'^ 
gamut  of  analysis  in  an  attempt  to 
find  an  answer  to  the  perplexing 
question.  Aside  from  these  factors 
there  is  another  which  has  been 
seldom  mentioned,  and  that  is  the 
important  matter  of  publicity.  For 
years  the  dairy  industry  reaped  the 
benefit  of  favorable  publicity  re- 
sulting from  the  findings  of  the 
medical  profession,  dentists,  dieti- 
tians, biologists,  and  others.  That 
the  results  of  this  favorable  pub- 
licity were  greater  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  straight  adver- 
tising campaigns  alone  is  commonly 
acknowledged. 

But  what  is  the  situation  today 
in    respect    to    publicity   on    milk? 
Newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try,   during    the    past    two    years, 
have  carried  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of   material   on   milk,   but 
most  of  it  has  not  been  of  the  type 
that    brings    out    the    food    value, 
health    relationship    and    economy 
resulting  from  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  the  product.     Troubles  in 
the  milk  business,  profits  made  by 
distributors,   strikes   by   milk   pro- 
ducers,   demands    by    co-operative 
orgaaizations.  wrangling  over  prices, 
milk  holidays,  code  hearings,  legis- 
lation and  proposed  legislation,  are 
but  a  few  of  the  troublesome  sub- 
jects that  are  now  featured  by  the 
press,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  not  actually  affecting  con- 
sumption adversely  the  widespread 
industry    agitations    dragged    out 
through   the  public   press  are  cer- 
tainly  not   a   helpful   influence   on 
consumption.      The   super   control 
efforts  and  agitations  of  today  may 
be   offsetting    to   a   greater   extent 
than    generally    realized    the    good 
publicity    the    milk    business    had 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Gone  or  overshadowed  seem   to 
be  the  fine  stories  telling  about  the 
important  part  that  milk  plays  in 
the  human  diet  for  health  and  hap- 
piness, the  delicious  and  nutritious 
dishes  that  may  be  made  from  re- 
cipjes  in  which  milk  plays  an   im- 
portant part,  and  how  economical 
milk    and    dairy    products    are    in 
comparison  with  other  foods.     In- 
stead,   we    find    today    the    public 
reading  of  milk  rackets,  milk  being 
too  high  or  too  low  in  price,  milk 
dealers  being  arrested  and  fined  for 
code    violations,    strikes    by    milk 
producers   accompanied   by   sabot- 
age and  violence,  and  protests  from 
groups  of  consumers. 

This  sort  of  publicity  means  no 
good  to  the  industry  nor  to  the 
program  of  increasing  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.    .    .    .    There  have  been 


Why  We  Need  the  Basic-Surplus  Plan 


LOOK  AT  THE  SOLID  line  on  the  above  chart.  It  shows  how  milk  pro- 
duction varies  from  month  to  month  over  the  entire  country.  All 
would  be  fine  if  the  consumers  appetite  for  milk  would  expand  when- 
ever producers  found  more  milk  in  their  cans  and  would  contract  when 
the  production  of  milk  dropped.      But   that  appetite  is  just  about   the 

same  day  after  day. 

A  certain  number  of  producers  are  needed  to  supply  any  certain 
market  during  the  low  production  months.  That  amount  is  needed 
every  day  and  is  called  basic.  But  when  June  comes  around  those  same 
producers  often  have  half-again  as  much  milk  to  sell.  Who  will  buy 
it?  The  consumer  has  all  she  wants  as  fluid  milk  so  it  must  go  into 
manufactured  products  which  are  ordinarily  shipped  in  or  which  can  be 
stored.  That  milk  made  into  other  products  is  competing  with  the 
lowest  priced  milk  in  the  country  and  must  be  priced  accordingly.  It 
is  "surplus  "  and  gets  surplus  price. 

Look  at  the  chart  again,  this  time  at  the  dotted  line.  That  repre- 
sents a  careful  estimate  of  production  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
where  the  basic-surplus  plan  has  been  in  use  for  I  3  years.  Notice  that 
production  is  much  more  even.  The  high  peak  is  gone,  so  is  the  low 
trough.  The  basic-surplus  plan  leveled  out  production.  The  Spring 
surplus  is  smaller,  more  of  the  milk  is  basic.  It  makes  it  pay  a  dairyman 
to  produce  an  even  supply  the  year  round. 

Discard  the  basic-surplus  plan  and  our  own  market  will  soon  go 
back  to  a  production  schedule  such  as  is  shown  by  the  solid  line  in  the 
chart.  ^ 


entirely  too  many  efforts  to  bring 
public  opinion  to  bear  upon  dairy 
trade  affairs  by  means  of  publicity, 
demonstrations    and     propaganda. 
At   first   a   novelty,   it   is   now   be- 
ginning   to   double   back.       It    has 
overstepped  all  reason  and  if  per- 
sisted in  will  reduce  the  Industry  to 
a  veritable  playground  for  agitators 
politicians  and  professional  trouble- 
makers.   All  of  which  will  not  pro- 
vide a  very  savory  background  for 
a    product   possessing    the    natural 
appeal,  public  welfare  factors  and 
sales   advantages   of    milk.    -Dairy 
Produce. 
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Sound  Program  For 

Dairy  Herd  Needed 

^  Unfortunately,  the  present  situa- 
tion in  the  dairy  business  tends  to 
draw  attention  away  from  some  of 
the  practices  in  dairy  herd  man- 
agement that  are  essential  to  a 
successful  continuation  of  dairying 
on  the  farms  of  our  state,  says 
Professor  E.  B.  Fltts  of  State 
College,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when 
more  emphasis  than  ever  should  be 


placed  upon  a  sound,  progressive 
program. 

Our  dairy  herds  are  temporary, 
reminds     Professor     Fltts.     and     a 
constructive,    continuous,    replace- 
ment program  must  be  followed  if 
the  herds  are  to  maintain  a  basis  of 
high    average    production.        High 
average    production    per    cow    has 
always  been  very  closely  associated 
with  profits  in  dairying,   and   it   is 
especially  urgent  now  that  a  breed- 
ing practice  should  be  persistently 
followed    that    will    provide    better 
animals  for  replacements,  as  cows 
are  removed  from  the  herd  either 
becauseoflow  production  or  through 
having    reached    the   end    of    their 
years  of  usefulness. 

Essentials  in  a  good  breeding 
program  include  the  use  of  bulls 
from  cows  and  herds  having  high 
average  production  and  the  raising 
of  heifer  calves  from  only  the  very 
best  cows  in  the  herd.  Other  desir- 
able and  important  practices  are 
feeding  calves  well  so  as  to  keep 
them  growing  from  birth  to  matur- 
ity and  carefully  feeding  the  cows 
in  the  milking  herd  according  to 
their  individual  needs. 


Courts  Uphold  A.A.A. 

Justice  Daniel  W.  O'Donoghue, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Su- 
preme Court,  August  29.  curtly  dis- 
missed  the  suit  for  a  temporary 
injunction  against  the  enforcement 
of  the  licensing  and  marketing 
agreement  for  the  Chicago  Milk 
shed  and  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  "The  court  finds",  read 
the  decision,  "that  a  national  emer- 
gency exists  and  that  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  Government  itself  are 
in  peril.  The  day  has  passed  when 
absolute  vested  rights  in  contract 
or  property  are  to  be  regarded  as 
sacrosanct  or  above  the  law.  .  ,  , 
The  court  finds  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  passed  by 
Congress  May  12.  I')? 3.  is  consti- 
tutional, and  the  regulations  and 
licenses  promulgated  and  Issued 
thereunder  are  reasonable  and  val- 
id." 

A  second  decision  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  and 
particularly  its  licensing  provisions 
was  handed  down  by  Judge  Adol 
phus  F.  St,  Sure  in  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  at  San  Francisco.  Octo- 
ber 2.  In  this  case  the  judge  grant- 
ed a  permanent  injunction  restrain- 
ing a  peach  canncr  from  violating 
the  license  provisions  issued  to 
enforce  the  peach  agreement. 

Dairy  Cooperatives 

Lead   In  Membership 

Dairy  products  have  supplanted 
grain  as  the  commodity  marketed 
cooperatively  by  the  largest  num- 
ber of  American  farmers.  Grain 
cooperatives  had  been  the  pace- 
makers in  the  cooperative  move- 
ment ever  since  farmers  began 
building  cooperative  elevators  three 
generations  ago,  but  in  1932  the 
dairy  cooperatives  forged  ahead  for 
the  first  time.  During  the  market- 
ing season  of  1932-33,  750.000 
dairymen  sold  390  million  dollars ol 
dairy  products  cooperatively,  while 
less  than  700,000  grain  growers  sold 
280  million  dollars  of  their  com- 
modity through  cooperative  chan- 
nels. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives 
stood  third  in  1932-33  with  200 
million  dollars  of  business,  live 
stock  fourth  with  182  millions,  and 
poultry,  cotton,  wool,  nuts,  tobac- 
co and  other  products  trailing  m 
the  order  named. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
estimates  that  farmers  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  sold  approximately  on' 
and  one-third  billion  dollars  of 
products  cooperatively  last  y"' 
something  more  than  half  the  vol- 
ume in  1929  when  prices  of  farm 
products  were  at  their  pe&k-  '"' 
total  number  of  members  as  we 
as  the  number  of  units  of  produces 
handled  has  not  changed  materially 
in  the  period. 


British  Adopt  Market  Plan 

Government  Pool  Registers  All  Producers 

rsouANO  M.s  a  dairy  marketing  share   their   fairly   good   fluid    milk 

E  ?n       It  covers  all   milk   sold  prices    with    the    low    price    of    W 

3:    CO     umed  as  fluid  milk,  as  cents    to    a    dollar    a    hundred     or 

;!:t  o^   as   manufactured    dairy  '^Hlions  of  poun.1.  of^milk^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^ucts       It    requires   every    pro-  ...  i..c  ..u...-.  «..- -     - 

''  f    milU     in    1- neland     and  the  mid-wcst. 

t  B  :  c.  Ircd  and  every  AUo  no..  ,h..  .he  leade.  .,e  .o 

!    L.O     must    buy    milk    only  l.e  paid  larg.  »alar,c,.  ap,.roach,n« 

t:   r  c  "r,i,.crcd    p,oducc.„.  »n.000    a     year    ,n    ou,    money. 

'  T      „;i.,l    l,v    an    act    of  wl.icl,  makes  the  salaries  paid  eo- 

;:;;;!  rpstd'la'r  slmer.  operative   officials   in   this  country 

^T^insure  a  fair  price  for  all,  look   like   pin   money.      One   other 

,^  cour^try   has   been   divided   up  point,  85  per  cent  of  all  milk  pro- 

I  areas    Those  in  which  most  ducers  favor  the  plan,  four  percent 
' '  *  voted  against  it  and  only   1  I    per- 

cent failed  to  express  themselves. 

•Quot.lion.  »roin  Chfi.lmn  Science  Mo.i.lor. 


into  , .  - 

olthe  milk  goes  into  the  manufac- 
turing side  of  the  business  will  be 
compensated  by  means  of  a  special 
levy  on  producers  whose  milk  is 
sold  to  the  public  in  liquid  form. 

•No  less  than  1 , 000.000,001)  gal- 
lons of  milk  a  year,  worth  approxi- 


Plans  Developing  To 

Move  Surplus  Butter 

A  stuF>endous  plan  to  move  some 

Ttely  Tl'.A  000.000  ("about'  $260.-      of  the  I  74.857.000  pounds  of  butter 

■  '      and    the    other    dairy    products    in 

storage    on    October     1st     is    now 
under  way.     To  do  this  a  "Dairy 


flOO.OOO)   will   come   under   contro 
o(  the  Board. 

The  new  scheme  was  initiated 
by  the  National  f'armers'  Union, 
and  sponsored  by  the  Government. 
From  the  total  money  received  by 
the  Board  the  farmer  will   get  an 


Marketing  Corporation"  has  been 
organized  in  which  producers  and 
distributors  of  both  butter  and 
cheese  are  represented.    This  is  the 

lage    rice,  whether  his  milk  goes      largest  storage  stock  of  butter  ever 

tothe  morning  milkman  or  to  but-      recorded  on  October  1st. 

,  A  processing  tax  is  proposed  to 

,er  or  cheese.  „      .^^,    ^      furnish  funds  for  buying  surpluses 

•  The    pool,    which    -«---J^      ^f  ^^^^,,  ,„d  cheese.    Most  of  these 

hitherto  unorganizec^  mdustry.  w  II  purchased  will  be  dis- 

,  .nder  the  cor^trol  oHwe    u«hly      --e^ ^^   ^^    P  ^,   _^^   ^^,   ^^^^. 

paid  administrators,    with   salaries      ^      ^    ^^_      ^^^    F^^,,„l    Surnlus 

running  up  to  11.7000  (about  $33. 


000). 

"Assurance  that  the  project  would 
materialize  came  some  weeks  ago 
when  it  was  approved  by  a  farmers 
ballot.  A  total  of  89.25  per  cent  ol 
the  registered  milk  producers  voted 
and  more  than  96  per  cent  of  the 
group  supported  the  scheme  for 
central  control.  It  is  the  aim  of  its 
promoters  to  see  that  the  consumer 
IS  not  damaged  by  the  price  the 
producers  receive. 

Note  especially  that  this  plan 
covers  all  milk  and  that  the  price 
of  all  milk  is  averaged.  If  applied 
to  this  country  it  would  mean  that 


ployed  thru  the  Federal  Surplus 
Relief  Corporation.  Charges  levied 
will  include  actual  cost,  plus  actual 
handling  charge,  plus  not  more 
than    l^i  of   a   cent    \)ct   pound   of 

butter. 

H.  C.  Darger.  an  experienced 
creameryman,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  new  corporation 
and   has  opened  offices  in   Chicago. 


"Farmers  are  having  a  tough 
time,  but  they  had  no  idea  that 
they  were  so  bad  off  'til  they 
joined  an  organization  and  had 
some  paid  leaders  tell  'em  how  poor 
they  were."     Will  Rogers  in  Phila- 

eastern   producers    would    have    to      Jdplua  Inquirer. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department, 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy   Council 

I  he  following  .»  a  report  o(  tlic  work 
done  by  the  Quality   Control   Depart 
ment   of    the    Dairy    C  ouncil    for    the 
month  of  .Septemher,   19^^: 
No.  InifM-'ctions  Made     .  2''-'> 

No  .Sediment  Test*   l-*6i 

No   MeelinitH '' 

Attendance  '♦^^ 

Reels  MovieM  " 

No   Mile*  TraveU-<l  »2.  i'>« 

Man  Day«.  lairs  fti  I'.xh.b.lH  ' 

Bacteria  Tests  )/'ci 

During   the   iiio.illi    »7   tia.r.es   were 

discontinued  from  sellini{  lor  failure  to 

comply  with  the  reKulations       <2  dairies 

^'ere  re-instated  before  the  .nonlh  was 

up. 

To   date    27().4W)    lann    .nspections 
l>«ve  been  made 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

Ihe  follow.nK  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
Slate  Milk  Producers  Assoc.ation  t.eld- 
mcn  in  connection  with  test.nR,  we.j{h- 
inK  and  general  membership  work  lor 
the  month  of  September.  IV>1: 

No. 

Hutterf at   rests  Made 7040 

Plants  Investigated 

Membership  Calls 

C  alls  on  Members               ^ ''"' 

Quality  Improvement  C  alls  '^ 

I  Icrd  Samples  Tested    '*"' 

New  Members  Signc*!    ^ 

Cows  SiKne<l 

Transfers  Made • 

No   Meetings  Attended ^^ 

Attending  Meetings •''O' 

Brom  Thymol  Tests /'^ 

Microscopic  Tests o*^ 


Milk    Pro- 

Associatton 


RESOLUTION 

Adopted   by    the    Board   of    Director,  of   the    >nte'-State 

duce^rs°^..ocif  on  at  it.  meeting  -  ^^^  ^>,^*^;,;*?.LlLctrs- 
Will  KH  AS  the  membership  in  the   inier  oiaic 

Wh,  ..KA>  «cl,  d.r^l.T  "P'~""  'K^j   ,T  „  ,',.1,  ,e.|«c„vc.  territory  . 
irr,'Jh:— ■.o;.'''.T,t:y"lu  .'na  .r.„n.  .H...  c.„a,d„»  ..  t„c 

■'-7  ■■-°  ■"  ■:-  -r:::.':::-:'...,.  ,1,. „.„.  ..n„,..,i ...;-. ...  .^^  '■^"- 

Inc.: 


St  lite  Milk  t^odiicers'  Associ  ition. 
I    II    MiNNiTcii.  Lebanon  (.0,  Pa. 
A   K   Makvfl,  Tallwt  CV.  Md 
I    V    OiTO.  Cumberland  Co  ,  ra. 
C.  H.  CiKo.ss.  York  Co  .  Pa. 


C.  I'.  Prkston.  Chester  Co..  Pa 
I-.  SiiANr.i.F..  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 
K    I    TussF.Y.  Blair  Co..  Pa. 
l".  M.  Twining,  Bucks  Co  .  Pa. 


1     W    Bi.Kii.  K,  Lehigh  Co  ,  Pa 
Local  Unit,  in  Directors'  re.pective  territories 


Bennk.tcii,  J.  1 1 

Campliellstown, 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 
I'.ast  I  lanover. 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 
l-'ontana. 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 
l-redericksburg-Jonestown, 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 
Lickdale,  ^ 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 
Mill  Creek, 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 
Mt.  Zion, 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 
Myerstown. 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 
North  Annville  Palmyra. 

l^banon  Co  ,  Pa. 
Schaefferstown-lona, 
Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 

Marvf.l.  A.  R. 
Cordova. 

Talbot  Co  ,  Md. 
tlaston-McDaniel. 

Talbot  Co  ,  Md. 
Preston, 

Caroline  Co  .  Md. 

Otto.  L  V. 

Barnitz,   ,      ,       ,  „      p^ 
Cumberland  Co..  Pa. 

Boiling  Springs. 

Cumlierland  Co.,  Pa 
Brandtsvillc-Dillsburg. 

Cumberland  Co  ,  Pa. 
Carlisle. 

Cumberland  Co..  Pa. 
Duncannon. 

Perry  Co  .  Pa. 
Ickesburg. 

Perry  Co  .  Pa. 
l^eea  Cross  Koads. 

Cumberland  Co  ,  Pa. 
Linglestown. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 
Ixjngsdorf, 

Cumberland  Co  ,  Pa. 
Loysville-Blain, 

Perry  Co.,  Pa. 
Lykens  Valley, 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 
Mechanicsburg, 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

Millville, 

Columbia  Co  ,  Pa. 
Newville, 

Cumberland  Co. 
Shippensbur!*, 

Cumberland  C^o. 

Gros.s,  C.  1  1. 
Airville. 

York  Co  ,  Pa. 
Barlow. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 
Biglerville. 

Adams  Co..  Pa. 
Bonneauville, 

Adams  Co  ,  Pa. 
Davidsburg, 

York  Co  .  Pa. 
Gettysburg, 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 
Emigsville. 

York  Co..  Pa. 
I  lampton. 

Adams  Co  .  Pa. 
I  lanover-Nashville. 

York  Co.  Pa. 
Littlestown  Two  Taverns. 

Aflums  Co  .  Pa. 
New  Oxford. 

Aflams  Co  .  I^> 
Slewartstown. 

York  Co  .  Pa. 
York  I  Icllam, 

York  Co.,  Pa. 

Prk.sion.  C   F. 
Cochranvillc, 

Chester  Co  ,  Pa. 
Oxford, 

Chester  Co..  Pa, 


Pa 
Pa. 


Pa. 
Pa. 


J 


N 
J. 


J 
J. 


N  J. 
N  J. 


Quarryville, 

Lancaster  Co., 
Souther  l^ancaster, 
Lancaster  Co. 
S.ianoi.k,  I-rkdkrick 
Chesterfield, 

liurlington  Co  ,  N. 
Cream  Ridge, 

Monmouth  Co  .  N. 
Everettstown. 

I  lunterton  Co  .  N.  J. 
i  larbourton, 

Mercer  Co..  N.  J. 
I  lopewell. 

Mercer  Co  .  N.  J. 
Kingwood-Baptistown. 
I  lunterton  Co  .  N. 
Mt.  Pleasant. 

1  lunterton  C'o., 
Pennington-F.wing. 
Mercer  Co..  N. 
Ringoes. 

1  lunterton  Co..  N.  J 
Sergey  ntsv  ille-Stockton, 

I  lunterton  Co.,  N.  J. 
StewartHville, 

Warren  Co 
West  Windsor, 
Mercer  Co., 

TussF.v,  R    L 
Cresson. 

Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 
Curryville. 

FilairCo.  Pa 
1  lullidaysburg. 

Blair  Co  .  Pa 
Port  Matilda, 

Bla.rCo,  Pa 
Sinking  Valley. 

Blair  Co  ,  Pa. 
Williamsburg, 

Eilair(o,  Pa. 
Twining,  I- .  M. 
Bursonville, 

Bucks  Co..  Pa. 
Chalfont, 

Bucks  Co  .  Pa. 
Doylestown, 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
1  lagersville. 

Bucks  Co.  Pa. 
Ivyland. 

Bucks  Co..  Pa. 
New  1  lope-.Solebury, 

Bucks  Co  .  Pa. 
Newtown-Bristol. 

Bucks  Co,  Pa 
Pleasant  Valley, 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Plumstead-Dublin, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Riegelsville, 

Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 
Wycombe-Buckingham, 

Bucks  Co,  Pa. 
Quakertown. 

Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 
Bleilkr.  I     W. 
Barto. 

Berks  Co..  Pa. 
I  lecktown. 

Northampton  Co..  Pa. 
I  leidclljcrg. 

I^high  Co..  Pa. 
Kempton. 

Berks  Co 
Limeport. 

Lehigh  ("<)  , 
Lynville, 

Lehigh  C«i  , 
Rucksville, 

Lehigh  Co., 
Saucon. 

Northampton  Co., 
Seipsville. 

Northampton  Co  , 
Shoenersville-Northampton, 

Lehigh  Co  .  Pa. 
Stcinsvillc. 

Lehigh  Co  ,  Pa. 
Trexlertown, 

Lehigh  Co  .  Pa. 


F'a. 
Pa 
Pa. 
Pa. 


Pa. 
Pa 
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Novembgrly;    ,,^\,eT,  \9^^ 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF  THE   STOCKHOLDERS 

—OF  THE— 


m   Mall 


lnter-;!>tate  Milk  rroducers  Association 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  21  and  22,  1933 


At  the  Broadwood  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Broad  and  Wood  Streets 

BUSINESS  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  NOV.  2l8t,  at   10.00   A.  M. 

InVcordance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Stockholders  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc.,  will  meet  at  the  Broad- 
wood  Hotel.  Broad  and  Wood  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  Tuesday  morning.  November  21st,  1933.  at  10:00  A.  M..  for  the  purpose  of 
fUHna  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors.  Hearing  Reports  of  Officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  necessary. 

H.   D.  ALLEBACH.   President 
I.    RALPH  ZOLLERS,   Secretary 

President's  Annual  Address. 

Discussion  of  Market  Conditions. 

Annual  Report  of  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  C.  I.  Cohee.  Executive- 
Secretary. 

"Economic  Factors  in  Present  Dairy  Situa- 
tion" by  Dr.  F.  P.  Weaver.  Agricultural 
Economist  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

WOMEN'S  OWN  PROGRAM  AND  LUNCHEON 

Tuesday,  November  2 1  st 

(FOR  DETAILS  SEE  PAGE  8) 


PROGRAM 

1000  A.  M.— Address    of    Welcome    by    Honorable    J.  2:00  P.  M.- 

Hampton Moore,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
Election  of  Nine  Directors. 
Reports  of  Officers  and  Auditor. 
RepKjrt  of  Field  and  Test  Department. 


ANNUAL    BANQUET 

Broadwood  Hotel 

NOVEMBER  21st.  1933,  at  6K)0  P.  M. 

17th  Anniversary  Program  Special  Entertainment 

T.   B.   SYMONS,   Banquet   Speaker 

BANQUET  TICKETS.  $1.50 


WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  22nd,  1933 


8:00  A.  M.- 


-Visits  to  Local  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Plants. 
Visits  to  Offices  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  and  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 


10:30  A.  M. — General  Public  Session. 

"Looking  Ahead  in  the  Dairy  Industry"  by 
Wm.  B.  Duryee,  New  Jersey  State  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture, 

"Getting  Dow^n  to  Fundamentals"  by  Dr. 
Wm.  V.  Dennis,  Professor  of  Rural 
Sociology  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Discussion  from  floor. 


PROXY  FOR  STOCKHOLDERS 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATKO   I91T 
IN  THE  8TATB  OF  UKL.AWARB 


PROXY 
STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


Mnoio  (All  JRtn  b^  tHhese  Presents 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 


.share*  of  the  capital  atoclc  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  hereby  oonttitute 


and  appoint „ „ my  true  and  lawful  attorney 

(Write  in  Name  of  Delegate  and  Alternate) 
in  my  name,  place  and  stead,  as  my  proxy,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation  to  be  held  in  the  Broadwood  Ffotel.  Broad 
and  Wood  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  at  10  A.  M.  on  Tuesday,  the  Twenty-first  day  of  November.  1933,  an4  on  such  other  i\y^  as  the  meeting 
may  be  thereafter  held  by  adjournment  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  number  of  votes  I  am  now  or  may  then  be  entitled  to  cant,  hereby  granting  the  said 
attorney  full  power  and  authority  to  act  for  me  and  in  my  name  at  the  said  meeting  or  meetings,  in  voting  for  directors  of  4ai-J  corpor^ttion  or  otherwise. 
and  in  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  m  »y  come  before  the  meeting,  a?  fully  »^  I  cjjH  la  if  pirson  illy  present,  with  full  power  of  stihatitution 
and  revocation,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  or  substitute  may  do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead 


IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hfind  and  seal  this, _  .„ day  of 


1933 


Witneaaed. 


SRAUl 


PROXIES  MUST  BE  DATED  AND  WITNESSED  -SIGN  IN  INK 


MILK    P  R  O  I)  U  C  E_RS_REXr?-^ 
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Cts  AboutThe  Four  Cents     Admiral  Byrd  Takes 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 

to  the  South  Pole 


^,.0  FROM  rcporlH  ihcr.  is  a      ihc    farmer    mu,t    s.and    .he    (our 
*   Vrstamlini,    about    mar-      cen.s.    However,  one  cent  has  been 
•::  :t       on  an'd  Da,ry  Coun-      added  to  .he  price  of  eac     cla»  o 
r     la.  they  are.  how  much      milk     which    au.oma.ically     .ake, 
'  J    L.„w    Ihcv   are   ob-      care  of  that  fourth  cent, 

k  "•   ""■'    ''""    '"  *^  Non-member,  of  the  Inter-S.a.e 

MilW  Producers'  Association  would 
have  received  all  the  benefits  of 
both  the  Inter-State  and  the  Dairy 
Council  without  bearing  any  of  the 
S  the  contracts  between  the  expense  had  they  rece.ved  those  3 
^  State  M.Ik  Producers-  Asso-      cents    per    hundred    pounds   wh.ch 


^-  .t      . »«r« 

I,  appears   umt   »-....    •-"•  ," 
eaitorial   writers  on   Philadel- 
l^papers  also  suffer  from  a  in.s- 

^erstanding  on  this  matter. 


iter 


y„and   the   member,  of   .ha.       In.er-S.ate   ■"<',"<'^",  "'.'^   "JJ^J,')* 


r.,i:nc  ,    c.       autl,or,.e.ha.  .o  keep  a  ,ood  marke.  for  every- 

!^1  be  deduced  from  each  1011  body.    To  even  up  th„  matter     he 

:    o    m,lk  marketed  thru  the  cooperating  dealer,  agreed  tha.  .he 

ttion  .o  be  applied  a,  due,  in  price  paid  .o  ,uch  producer,  wouUl 

„n       I  he  In.er-S.a.e  he  3  cent,  a  hundred  lower  and  the 

taucer:-    A    ocialn    get,  dealer,  in  turn,  turned  that  amoun. 

icriund,  from   i.,  member,  plus  .heir  regular  one  cen.  over  .o 

:;      he   o„g,nal    paymen.    (or  ,he  Da.ry  CouncI  for  educa.tona 


TIIHKE  (;inTiiwvt*  iir*'  in»w  on 
tlH-ir  **av  l«.  Ill-  Soulli  I'oU- 
r,  .^ion  ^ill«  Adn.iral  i»yrdj.  >>l<;'>"'\ 
\iilar(li<-  K\p«ditioti— mid  1M{IKI» 
HKKT  ITI.I*  foriiiH  a  niil»Hlaiilial 
pari  «.f  tin-  dailv  rat  ion  iiiMni  wliirh 
ho  IK  d.p.iHlin»«  lo  k.M-p  l»MW  «ow« 
up  in  lli.ir  milk  pr.xlu.lion  an.l 
liriMK  ll'«"«  «af.ly  tlirouKli  lli«ir 
lia/.urdoiiH  adyt-ntiiM". 


xk  certificates  when  issued. 
The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
sociation  receives  dues  only  from 
.ambers  and  those  dues  arc  de- 
eded frcm  milk  checks  only  with 
K  member's  written    permission 


work.     That  put  everyone  on  the 
same  basis. 

A  Slight  Change 
Under   the   agreement   these   ar- 
rangements continue  except  the  one 


,  --bers  written    perm  s...  .  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^ 

Members  of  the  Inter-State  IVl  Ik  »  ,  ,  j^.^ 


mlucers'  Association  have  also 
.thorized  dealers  to  whom  they 
,1!  milk  to  deduct  one  cent  a 
adrcd  pounds  to  go  to  the  Phila- 
dphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
^educational  work  and  to  adver- 
ie milk  and  its  products.  To  this 
■iucational  work  has  been  added 
3e  inspection  .service  which  as- 
«res  every  producer  that  his  mar- 
itt  will  not  be  jeopardized  by 
ier  milk  producers  sending   un 


Council  is  first  added  to  the  price 
paid  by  them,  then  deducted  with 
the  regular  Dairy  Council  check  off. 
This  makes  it  look  on  the  surface 
as  though  the  producer  pays  both 
cents  of  the  Dairy  Council  check- 
off. 

The     Agreement     provides    that 

these  two  cents  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Dairy  Council  by  all  dealers  in  the 
Milk  Shed  for  its  regular  education- 
al and  quality  control  work.  Also. 
ie,  milk   producers   -ncung    un-  a         ,      J^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^ 

.„(actory  mi  k  to  be  --j^-^'  ^^  ^^^  Inter-State  by  its  members. 

'    An  equal  sum  (o-.-"^     ^  ^,^„^^  ^^o  are  not  members  pay  a 

.c^one  hundred  pounds)  IS  ma     h-  '^                            ^^„    ,,,,,    ;,,,    , 

^bycoopcrating  dealers  to  fu     I  J  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^., 

.end   this   education    and    health  ^P^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
request  for  the  use  of  this  special 
fund.  It  expressly  provides  that 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation be  given  the  same  testing 
and  other  service  which  Inter-State 
members  now  receive. 

Ibis  subject  has  caused  a  lot  of 
loose  talk.  The  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  has  suffered 
from  it.  The  Philadelphia  Inter- 
^.Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  State  Dairy  Council  has  aUo  suffer- 
.uncil.  This  means  a  total  of  ed.  The  facts  are  available,  but 
W  cents  per  each  hundred  some  people,  including  our  severest 
»und8  of  milk  form  each  produc-  critics,  apparently  have  deliberate- 
»,  the  fourth  cent  comes  from  ly  avoided  getting  or  using  them^ 
iedealers  »'V«''y     '^^"^     collected     by     the 

When  the  marketing  agreement  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation has  done  full  duty  for  its 
members.  I'-very  cent  from  pro- 
ducers and  every  cent  from  distri- 
butors    that     goes     to    the     Dairy 

Council  also  does  its  full  work  for 

'fthe  milk  price.  IhereforG  U  is  every  milk  producer.  There  is  no 
'owon  the  records  as  2  cents  to  the  secret  about  the  Inter-State  and 
Wr-State  M.Ik  Producers*  Asso-  the  Dairy  Council  check-offs  and  it 
=;«tion  and  2  cents  to  the  Dairy  is  important  that  the  facts  be  un- 
■ouncil  which  makes  it  appear  that      dcrstood. 


-ork  thru  the  Dairy  Council  thus 
jilding  a  larger  market  for  milk. 

Dealers  Pay  Part 

This  makes  a  total  of  four  cents: 
*o cents  by  farmers  to  the  Intcr- 
;ute  Milk  Producers'  Association 
Konduct  its  marketing  activities 
•nd  to  check-up  on  dealers;  one 
tnt  by  Inter-State  Milk  Produc- 
'«  Association  members  to  the 
'iiiladelphia     Inter-State    Dairy 

ouncil  and  one  cent  by  dealers  to 


*«nt  into  effect  on  August  25th. 
'W provision  insisted  on  by  A. A. A. 
'ficials  was  that  the  one  cent 
ontributcd  by  dealers  to  the 
-•iiry  Council  be  considered  a  part 


'Junv  I'nsture  thv  Yrar 
roil  It  <l 


</" 


Ahead  of  ih.He  oowh— th.  fir**! 
rwr  l€»  tt<t  •»"  «"  Am«-rn-an  I  ohir 
.■»|M<lili«»ii— Im-  many  ^««ks  of 
vovaKiKK  Ihroujsh  lr«.|»i«al  luat, 
ovir  Hlorm-hiHlHMl  «M«ans— linn 
lon>:  monlliH  in  lh«-  .larkin^is  an.l 
hittir  «ol«l  of  lil.ak  Anlarrlira.  So 
it  v,AH  onlv  natural  that  rxiM-ri- 
.•n«««l  f..-.l.rH  a«lviw.l  ih.-  nnj-  of  a 
lilMTal  iM.rtion  of  l>ri«>«l  lU-vt  l'iil|> 

"Jun«-  I'uHturi-  the  year  roun.!" — 
tin-  f«-<-«l  whii-h  nicain  unil  ajtain  han 
,,nned  itH  ri»!ht  lo  a  |.la««-  in  t  hi- 
ratittn  of  eviry  row,  nt.er  an.l 
Hhcrp. 

l)ri«Ml  H<«l  Pulp  IH  uni<iu«-.  It  is 
the  whole  HuiTulenl,  nutriti«nii» 
HUtcar  Ih-«-1  with  only  the  »*n«ar  an«l 
water  rtmovrd— tin-  only  v«K.tahle 
f«T<l  availahh-  in  lomnn-rrial  form, 
the  f«*e<linn  «M|uivaUnt  of  si*  hun- 
.lr«-.l  immuhIm  of  i€»rn  Hila>j«-  in  evtry 
BUck.       It    »affKuard»    lu-alth    an«l 


Admiral  Byrd  K'li  acquamird  wilh 
,,n.  of  hti  atdrt—Orrrjooli  Cutrntty 
Maid  of  Deerfool  fdrmi,  Soulhboro. 
Man- 

haninhi-H  "olT-f««<r'  condition".  It 
fitH  into  any  rati«»n  and  improvM 
that  rati«.n  h«-eau»«-  it  aidn  diK<'>- 
lion  and  h«lp«  th«-  animal  to 
UHHimilale  all  of  the  nutrienlH. 

K«-««l  it  riKht  out  of  the  Hark. 
Dri.d  ll««t  I'ulp  d.MM  ni.t  nerd  to 
Im-  Miakrd  iM-forr  uninK-  Kvrry  frrd 
d«alrr  luiM  it  or  can  (jrt  it  for  yau 
quirkly . 


Driiil  lii'it  Pulp  mafifs  very  fiiwd  Uller  far  fHuillry. 
TIIK  LAKKOWK  MIM >IN(i  COMPANY,  I).  lr»il,  Michipan 


An  executive  order  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  October  23. 
allows  bona  fide  and  legitimate 
cooperative  organizations  to  make 
patronage  dividends.  This  is  really 
a  meant  of  dividing  profits  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  business  each 
patron  does  with  the  cooperative. 
There  had  been  a  question  whether 
this  established  practice  would 
have  to  be  discontinued  because  of 
certain  provisions  in  the  N.   R.  A. 


Dairying  is  increasing  li  im- 
portance in  the  Province  of  Sas- 
katchewan, the  principal  grain 
growing  province  in  Canada.  In 
June.  1933.  the  outpit  of  creamery 
butter  was  3.133.738  pounds,  the 
highest  for  any  month  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  province.  From  Jan- 
uary I  to  June  30.  1933.  the  total 
creamery  butter  production  for 
Saskatchewanwas9.237.466pounds 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


^ovemUr 


Wallace  Signs  More  Agreements 


HE  Knoxville.  Tennessee,  milk      per  pound  of  butterfat  in  the  milk,      ganized  producers  from  both  Loui- 

an  increase  of   7  cents.     Class   II      siana  and  Mississippi,  unorganized 


,«b«r.L9M 


MILK     PRODUCERS     R  E  VJ^EW_ 
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Prices  Our  Neighbors  Get 


marketing  agreement  was  sign- 
ed by  Secretary  H.  A.  Wallace  on 
October  7th.  It  provides  for  $2.40 
per  hundred  pounds  of  Class  I 
milk.  F.  O.  B.  Knoxville.  The 
average  price  of  92-score  butter  for 
the  butterfat   in  the   milk,   plus  8 


was  set  at  the  price  of  90-8core 
butter  at  Chicago,  plus  6  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  of  milk.  Class  1 1 1 
is  the  price  of  90-score  centralized 
carlots  of  butter.  An  equalization 
fund  under  a  certified  accountant  is 


producers,     the     distributors 
Louisiana  University. 


anc 


cents  per  hundred  pounds  will  be  being   established    to    balance    ac- 

the  basic  price  of  Class   II    milk,  counts  between  dealers. 
Class  III  milk  will  be  on  the  same  ^^^  j^^.^^^  Agreement 

basic  except  2  cents  per  hundred 

will  be  added  to  the  butter  price.  •  Secretary  H.  A.  Wallace  signed 

Previous  to  the  Agreement  a  flat  the  agreement  for  his  home  town 

price  of  $1.20  per  hundred  pounds  on  October  24th.  effective  October 
was  paid  for  all  milk. 


RoRl-nn   Plan   Anoroved 

The  Boston  agreement  was  sign- 
ed October  30th.  effective  Novem- 
ber 3rd.  and  was  rushed  through  to 
meet  an  emergency  condition.  Its 
producing  area  includes  most  of 
Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  and  touches  a 
few  New  York  counties  and  a  small 
part  of  Connecticut 


ers  numbering   1200  belong  to 
Iowa-Nebraska    Cooperative  Mi 
Association  which  is  proposing 
agreement.      The    proposed  01 
homa  City  agreement  will  bt 
cusscu  ai  ti  iiccjiiiis  al  mat  city 01 
November  6th. 


These  prices 


Chicago  Amendment 

The  Chicago  agreement,  effectiJ"" 
August  I ,  has  been  amended,  effect 
ive  November  3.  to  advance  reti  "* 
prices   I    cent  a  quart,  from 


milk.  $1 
J9  (or  Class  1 1 1 
(or  milk    testing    3.5    percent 

Itterfat. 
The    September     price     in     the 
,burgh   market   was   $1.62   per 
'dred  pounds.    F.O.B.    market. 

station 


and  92  cents  a  hundred  for  surplus 
milk.    These  prices  are  effective  in 


.1      I  o  I  "ynn 


;l. 


Retail  prices  are  I  I  cents  a 
quart,  6  cents  a  pint  and  4  cents  a 
half-pint.  Seven  counties  are 
covered  in  the  production  area. 
Licenses  for  distributors  in  this 
area  were  signed  by  Secretary 
Wallace  on  October  24th,  to  be 
effective  October  28th. 

Evansville  Under  Code 

The  milk  marketing  agreement 
for  Evansville.  Indiana,  was  signed 
on  October  1 9th,  effective  October 
23rd.  This  followed  a  tentative 
approval  signed  on  September  1 6th. 
Retail  prices  remain  at  10  cents  a 
quart  which  applies  to  both  store 
and  delivered  milk. 

Class  I  price  was  set  at  47  cents 


28th.  It  defined  the  producing 
area  as  covering  all  or  part  of 
seven  Iowa  counties.  Prices  to 
producers  are  advanced  from  $1.65 
to  $1.95  per  hundred  pounds,  F.O. 
B.  Des  Moines,  on  that  portion  of 
the  milk  used  for  fluid  purposes. 
No  base  and  surplus  plan  is  in- 
cluded because  the  Des  Moines 
Cooperative  Dairy  Marketing 
Company,  representing  the  pro- 
ducers, owns  its  own  processing 
plant.    Control  is  maintained  over 


Price  to  producers  for  4%  milk      hundred   pounds  on  milk  for  flui,  »t«°^''^ 
is  set  at  $3.02  F>er  hundred.  F.O.B. 


J  the  county    receiving 
wa8$l  .27  per  hundred  pounds. 

;ondary   markets  °P^^^^^J^«^  ^25 
II   cents.     P"'^^^  »o  producers  a* '''J  P^^^/^I^V^j       AlT  prices      Detroit     market     was     $1.85     per 
advanced  from  $1.75  to  $2  IdJJI   »  P^'  ^.^^    Charles-      hundred  pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk 


(0, 


Milwaukee  producers  are  getting 
the  same  prices  in  October  as  in 
September,  namely.  $2.00  a  hund- 
red for  fluid  milk  and  $1.00  a 
hundred  for  manufactured  milk. 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Prices  to  producers  supplying  the 


Boston  with  deductions  for  freight, 
handling,  etc..  netting  producers  an 
average  of  $2.31  at  receiving  stat- 
tions.  Retail  prices  are  set  accord- 
ing to  districts  with  a  12  cent 
maximum  in  Boston,  a  13  cent 
maximum  in  certain  nearby  areas 
and  a  14  cent  maximum  in  the 
Cape  Cod  area.  Minimum  prices 
in  each  case  are  one  cent  lower. 
Grade    "A"    milk    prices    range    3 


the   prices   paid   for   surplus   milk,      cents  a  quart  higher.   The  base  and 


1  TU      r\  W        11       fc  West  Virginia,  paid  $2.96  for 

sales.       The    Class    II    milk  pnc  "        .  a         ^«.,t  and  98 

,  .  r  .    ■  .   ,     Bic  mi  k  testing  4  percent  and  vo 

was  advanced  from  a  straight  but  "'  ,      ,  ,  i..„ 

.     c.  .      *i  4-^  L     ,«ts  a  hundred  for  surplus, 

terfat   price  to  $1.45   per  hundra  ^ 
pounds  and  Class  1 1 1  price  is  nov  Peoria,  lUmois 

three  and  a  half  times  the  price 0  P«>'ia.  HHnois.  producers  re- 
92-score  butter,  plus  3  cent,  »ved  90  cents  jx^r  hundred  pounds 
hundred  pounds.  These  prices ar  33  milk  in  Septemlx:r^  Most  o 
for  3.5  percent  milk  and  the  da  t  milk  was  processed  by  the 
tributors  are  making  them  effectiv,  bois  Milk  Producers  A»»°<='^- 
to  producers  as  of  November  1,     m.  some  being   retailed  and   the 

«t  made   into   cheese   or    butter 

One  way  for  dairymen  to  help  te  action  was  taken  because  of 
their   situation    is    to   be  sure  r«l  « refusal  of  dealers  to  cooperate 


Horace  F. 
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WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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however. 

Retail  prices  were  advanced  I 
cent  per  quart  with  a  10  cent 
maximum  and  7  cents  for  pints. 

New  Orleans  Signed 

The  milk  marketing  agreement 
for  New  Orleans,  Louisana,  was 
signed  by  Secretary  Wallace  on 
October  27th,  to  become  effective 
on  October  31st.  Before  this  agree- 
ment became  effective,  producers 
received  about  $1.00  per  hundred 
net.  They  are  now  receiving  $2.15 
per  hundred  pounds  of  Class  I 
milk,  after  all  deductions.  Class  II 
milk  is  priced  at  $1.70  and  Class 
III  on  the  Chicago  92-score  butter 
quotation.  Eighteen  counties  in 
Louisiana  and  14  in  Mississippi 
are  included  in  the  production  area. 
Retail  prices  cannot  go  over  12 
cents  a  quart  or  under  I  I  cents, 
compared  to  the  former  10  cent 
price.  A  milk  industry  board  is 
established  to  "police"  the  agree- 
ment.     On   it   are   represented  or- 


cents  a  quart  nigner.     i  ne  oase  ana       mtn    anuaiiun    la    iw    u«.  ouit  m,  »  •"--  ,  ,      i 

surplus  plan  of  selling  is  included  in      to  carry  any  poor  producers  ovti  irther  in  buying  mi  roug 


C 
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P  W  I  F.  .\  D  K  L  P  H  I  A 

=BROAD  STREET  AT  WOOD 
^Anno/mces 

that  all  room.s  with  baths  except  corner  rooms,  are 
priced  at  Two  Dollars  per  day  for  each  person  occupy- 
ing a  room.  Indoor  parking  space  is  available.  The 
BROADWOOD  HOTEL  containing  every  conveni- 
ence and  device  for  health,  recreation  and  comfort 
(including  Swimming  Pool  and  Turki.sh  Baths)  to 
be  found  in  any  fine  Hotel,  Club  House,  Gymnasium 
or  Convention  Hall,  extends  to  you  a  cordial  greeting 
and  hopes  your  visit  to  Philadelphia  will  be  agree- 
able. The  BROADWOOD  HOTEL  has  accommoda- 
tions for  seven  thou.sand  persons. 

HORACE  M.  DOBBINS 

General  jftanaffer 


the  Agreement. 

Los  Angeles  Agreement  Given 
Tentative  Approval 

The  agreement  for  the  Los  An- 
geles market  has  received  tentative 
approval  from  Secretary  Wallace 
and  has  been  sent  out  for  signa- 
tures of  contracting  producers  and 
distributors.  Provision  is  made  for 
no  milk  except  Grade  "A".  Surplus 
milk  is  delivered  to  a  surplus  pro- 
cessing plant  maintained  by  the 
Producers'  Arbitration  Committee. 
Grade  "A"  milk  is  bought  on  the 
basis  of  its  butterfat.  the  present 
price  being  51  cents  a  pound,  equal 
to  $2.04  per  hundred  for  4%  milk, 
and  provisions  are  made  for  changes 
as  the  open  market  price  of  butter 
changes.  The  straight  butter  price 
is  paid  for  surplus  milk. 

Retail  prices  for  Grade  "A"  raw 
and  Grade  "A"  pasteurized  is  set 
at  I  I  cents  delivered  and  10  cents 
at  stores.  "Guaranteed"  milk  is 
3  cents  a  quart  higher. 

Progress  In  Other  Places 

Shreveport,  Louisana,  producers 
and  distributors  were  given  a 
hearing  on  their  proposed  agree- 
ment on  October  1 0th.  ten  counties 
being  included  in  the  production 
area.  The  Alameda  County  Cali- 
fornia Agreement  is  being  signed 
by  producers  and  consumers  in 
that  area.  It  provides  for  an  ad- 
vance of  28  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  to  producers  with  further 
changes  as  San  Francisco  butter 
prices  change. 

A  hearing  on  the  proposed  agree- 
ment for  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs 
was  held  on  October  19th.    Produc- 


the  winter. 


November  Milk  Prices 


ijsociation. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

The  price  of  5.5  percent  milk  de- 


As  recommended  by  G.  N.  Peek. 
Administrator  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and 
approved  by  the  sales  committet 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producen 
Association  and  as  provided  under 
the  terms  of  the  marketing  ifttt- 
ment,  subject  to  final  approval  by 
Secretary  H.  A.  Wallace,  pricei  to 
be  paid  producers  for  milk  durint 
November,  1933,  and  subject  to  i 
deduction  of  4c  per  hundred 
pounds  in  accordance  with  thii 
marketing  agreement,  are  noted 
below: 

The  price  of  Class  I  milk,  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  0.  B. 
Philadelphia  during  November, 
1933,  and  until  further  adviied, 
will  be  $2.76  per  hundred  poundi 
or  5.95  cents  per  quart.  Thit  pri« 
is  effective  for  any  amount  up  to 
85  percent  of  your  established  baiit 
quantity. 

Production  over  85  percent  aiw 
up  to  100  percent  of  your  e»til>- 
lished  basic  quantity  will  b«  paul 
for  by  cooperating  buyers  ■'^^''^ 
II  or  cream  price.  The  price  of 
Class  I  milk  delivered  at  receivini 
stations  in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  3^) 
percent  fat.  will  be  $2.37  per  hund- 
red pounds,  with  the  usual  differ- 
entials and  variations  at  other 
mileage  points. 

PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 
The  cream  price  for  November« 
based  on  the  average  price  of  » 
score  New  York  butter,  plus  5  cent" 
per  pound  and  this  amount  mul 
tiplied  by  four,  plus  1  cent 


Thi» 


will   be    the   price   of   4' 


ilk  f<" 


cream  purposes  at  all  receivinl 
station  points.  The  F.  O.  B.  Phil'j 
delphia  cream  price  will  be  29  ce" 
per  hundred  pounds  higher  tw" 
the  receiving  station  cream  P"" 
The  4%  price  less  20c  will  b«  "" 
3.5%   price. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus     milk     shipped    durinj 
November,  1933,  will  be  paidfor"? 
cooperating  buyers  on  the  *"•''•' 
price    of    92    score    butter   at  l^'" 
York  multiplied  by  four,  plu»  ""^ 
cent.      This   determines   the  pf' 
for  4%    milk.      The   4%   price 
20c  will  be  the  3.5%  price. 


vered  in  St.  Louis  in  September 
$1.31  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
hnceinthe  50  mile  zone  was  $1 .  16 
with  21/2  cents  variation  between 
ones.  These  prices  arc  for  the 
»tal  supply  and  a  differential  is 
illowed  of  3  cents  for  each  point 
viriation  in  butterfat  test. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
As  provided  in  the  agreement 
jow  in  effect  the  price  of  Class  I 
Bilk  testing  4  percent  butterfat 
*u  $2.61  per  hundred  pounds. 
Gass  II  milk  price  is  set  at  $1.97 
per  hundred  pounds  of  4  percent 
dV  and  Class  1 1 1  is  set  according 
tocream  prices.  A  price  differential 
of  4.64  cents  a  hundred  pounds  is 
4wed  for  each  point  variation  in 
tat. 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
The  September   price  on  Grade 
B.  4  percent  milk  for  fluid  trade  in 
tilt  Louisville    market    was   $1.90. 
Excess  milk  was  priced  at  $1 .01  per 
Udred.       A    differential    of    2'/2 
ttnts  a  point  is  provided. 
Georgia  Markets 
The  milk  price  in  Atlanta.  Col- 
umbus, Griffin  and   Macon,  Geor- 
gia, is  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds  of 
Class    1    milk     tes  ing    4     percent 
Wterfat,  and  in  Augusta.  Georgia, 
ind  Aiken,  S.  C.  the  price  is  $2.62 
per  hundred,   subject   to  a  4  cent 
liifferential.    Class  II  milk  price  is 
Wat  $1.30  and  $1.86  respectively. 
Butterfat  in   Class    III    milk   shall 
1*  the  price  of  92-score  butter  in 
Chicago,  plus  20  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  of  milk. 


for  fluid  sales.    A  price  of  $1.25  per 
hundred   was   paid   for    15   percent 
additional  and  $0.99  for  the  balance 
delivered  at  Detroit.    The  differen- 
tial  for   tests   above   or   below    3.5 
percent  was  3  cents  a  point. 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
The   price   of   grade   B   milk  de- 
livered to  Hartford  market  was  set 
at   7V4  cents  a  quart   for  October 
($3.60  per  hundred  pounds).    Class 
11    milk    is    the    price    of    92-score 
butter   at    Boston,    plus    15    cents, 
multiplied  by  the  test  of  the  milk. 
Class   111    price  is  the  price  of  92 
score     butter     multiplied     by     the 
test   of    the   milk.      AH    prices   are 
based   on    4    percent    milk    with   a 
differential  of  4  cents  up  and  down 
from  that  test. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Class     I     price    at    Chicago    for 

September  was  $1.75  per  hundred 

for    3.5     percent    milk,    $0.95    for 

Class  II   milk,  and  $0.82  for  Class 

III  milk. 

The  Portland.  Oregon,  pool  price 
for  the  f^rst  half  of  September  was 
set  at  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds. 
Basic  milk  was  $1.52  and  surplus 
was  $1.20  for  4  percent  milk. 
Wisconsin  Prices 


le«» 


Wisconsin  dairymen  received  an 
average  of  $104  a  hundred  pounds 
for  all  milk  sold  in  September,  ac- 
cording   to    the    preliminary    esti- 
mate  in   the  Crop  and   Livestock 
Reporter.      This  is  an   increase  of 
one  cent  over  the  revised  August 
figure  and  an  increase  of  14  cents 
over  September,   1932.     Milk  used 
for  cheese  averaged  $0.96  a  hund- 
red in  September,  for  butter  $0.98, 
for  condensaries  $115  and  market 
milk  $1.37.    Butterfat  averaged  24 
cents  a  pound.    Slightly  more  than 
ten  per  cent  of  all  milk  produced  in 
this  country  is  produced   in  Wis- 
consin. 


The  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk 
Praducers'  Association  came  un- 
scathed through  a  gruelling  inves- 
tigation by  the  Senate  committee 
recently.  Included  in  the  charges, 
of  which  the  association  was  clear- 
ed, was  the  allegation  that  the 
association  was  part  of  a  "milk 
trust." 


Think  Deeply! 

Says  Secretary  Wallace:  - 

"I  wish  there  were  some  extraordinary  act 
egui^^it  to  a  thousand  NRA  parades  rolled  into 
one  which  could  make  the  pcple  of  the  United  Slates 
conscli.us  ..f  certain  f..rces  which  tlu-y  have  n..t  yet 
understood  and  which  will  cause  the.n  h.ng  years  ol  the 
greatest  misery  if  not  recognized. 

*'  I  fear  most  of  the  people  are  still  kidding 
themselves.  They  do  not  like  U,  face  the  fact  that 
elTective  foreign  purchasing  power  f..r  our  agricultural 
products  has  largely  disappeared.  If  anyone  reminds 
them  that  the  stocks  of  fundamental  raw  materials  are 
still  more  than  twice  the  normal  they  begin  to  tl.n.w 
bricks. 

"Until  the  people  are  willing  to  hear  the  truth 
and  plan  accordingly  there  can  be  no  hope.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  still  dodging  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
creditor  nation,  that  we  have  high  tarllVs,  that  we  have 
40  million  surplus  acres  of  crop  land  for  which  there  Is 
,»o  elTectlve  market,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
that  there  arc  still  twice  the  normal  supplies  ..f  the  funda- 
mental commodities  which  move  In  world  trade. 

'*We  are  for  the  time  being,  through  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Adminlstratl..n,  helping  l.ulUl  a  bridge 
toward  a  nationalistic  economy  and  yet  what    I    really 
hope  Is  that  we  are  merely  tiding  over  a  dllVicult  situation 
and  that,  Instead  of  retiring  completely  from  the  world 
market,  our  people  will  soon  come  to  their  senses  suHi- 
clently  to  be  willing  to  make  rational  ailjustments  in 
the  tarlfT  and  eventually  even  in  the  policy  of  lending 
money  abroad.     If  we  do  not  do  these  things.  1  kn.)w 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  act  much  more  radically 
with  regard  to  our  Internal  economy. 

"I  want  to  urge  on  all  of  you  the  necessity  of 
working  to  the  limit  for  sound  ways  of  increasing  foreign 
purchasing  power  for  our  surplus  farm  protlucts.  We 
cannot  safely  stop  our  acreage  control  until  we  have 
demonstrated  our  ability  to  cxpan.l  foreign  purchasing 
power  in  a  definite  tangible  wxiy. 

*'We  must  put  aside  bias  and  open  our  eyes  to 
see  all  the  facts.  There  must  be  clear-sighted  vision  of 
both  the  Immediate  advantages  i.f  every  ourse.  and 
also  of  the  ultimate,  attendant  dangers. 

*'\t  is  time  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  begin  to  think  deeply  instead  of  stiperficially." 


(This  sp.ioe  Is  contributed  by  the  Phila.ltl|.hi.i  Intcr-St.itc  \ 
Dairy  Council  to  turtlKT  an  uniicrstaniling  ol  the  puriioscs  I 
of  the  Agricultural.Ailjustmcnt  .Act.)  / 
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MILK    PRODUCE  R  S     RE  V  IE  W 


NovemlxT,  Hj 


25* SAVINGS    SECURITY    lOfl^PROTECIi 

r  RATES  25%  TO  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES      1 
{....     imT'S  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU  I      -      -      -      -f 

No  automobile  owner  can  afford  the  extravagant  risk  of  being  unprotected. 

A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.  And  the  future,  too.  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  real.able  automob,!. 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands. 

Learn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  are  for  your  car;  you  will  realize  that  a  single  accident  may  cost  you  more  than  your  premium 
for  ten  years. 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy  for 
Public  Liability.  Property  Damage.  Collision. 
Fire  and  Theft,  covering  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  at  a  saving  of  from  25^5  to  30%  Truck 
Insurance  at  a  23%  saving. 

We  write  but  two  classifications.  W  and 
"X."  This  means  a  large  saving  on  high  priced 
cars. 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has  made  a  net 
gain  of  over  11%  in  premium  writings  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1933  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1932. 


COMPENSATION 

Our    Workmen's    Compens.ition    f'olicy    pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employer  .is  well  .^»  tlie 
employee  and   has   returned   a   sulx-.t  .nti  il   liivi 
dend  every  year  since  its  organiz.ilion 


jWilk 


—^       INTER-STAI 

Produce. 


x^n 


view 


l^;rr^^7T1^i7;^^?Ri:Y  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY 
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West  Chester.  Pa.,  and  Philacklphia.  Pa..  Deceml)cr^33^ 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  CONTROL 


No.  8 


D 


URING  recent  months  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  its 

he  face  of  a  lot  of  criticism.     Such  is  to  be  ex- 
hose  work  requires  contact 


Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

325-333  S.  18th  STREET  HARRISBURG.  PENNSYLVANIA 

Clip  this  and  mail  today— It  obligatM  you  in  no  way. 


PENNSYLVANIA  IHRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS'  MUTUAL 

CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever 


Gentlemen:   1  am  interested  in — 
Compensation  Insurance 
Automobile  or  Truck  Insurance 


oected  by  any  organization  or  any  individual  whose  wori 
with  the  public.     But  the  officers  and  thousands  of  members  of  the  association 
feel  that  much  of  this  criticism  is  unfounded  or  at  least  is  beyond  reason. 

The  Inter-State  and  its  officers  have  been  severely  denounced  before  thous- 
ands of  farmers  at  meetings  called  by   the  newly  formed   AUied  Dairy  Farmers 


ilable  to  answer  such  statements 


Association.      It  is  impossible  in  the  space  avaiiaL- 

foTmany  would  require  pages  of  facts  and  figures  to  tell  the  whole  story  correctly. 

It  actually  looks  like  a  battle  for  control  of  the  Inter-State. 


or 


example,  it  has  been  said  in  many  of  the  meetings  that  the  plan  is  to: 

Why  such  an  ambition  on  its  part' 


Name. 


Address 


Street  and  Number 
Business Payroll 


City 


County 

Make  of  Car Model 


(fc) 


VISITS  TO  DEALERS'  PLANTS 

At  the  time  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting   •  ' 

Plans  have  been  made  for  members  to  visit  various 
milk  distribution  and  ice  cream  manufacturing  plants  on 
Wednesday  morning,  November  22nd.  These  trips  will  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Field  and  Test  Department. 

Register  at  the  desk  on  Tuesday,  November  21st.  Select 
the  plant  you  wish  to  visit,  and  obtain  free  bus  transporta- 
tion ticket. 


Market  Facts 


Abound  in  the 


REQUEST    FOR    HOTEL    ROOM    RESERVATION 

The  AsBociation  has  arranged  for  special  hotel  facihties  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing hotel  headquarters,  the  Broadwood  Hotel.  Broad  and  Wood  Streets.  Phila 
delphia.  Pa. 

These  reservations  should,  if  possible,  be  made  through  the  offices  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  219  N    Broad  St  .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  special  rate  for  rooms,  with  bath,  is  $2  00  per  day  per  person 
In  order  to  be  located  at  the  I  leadquarters  I  lotel,  room  reservations  should 
b«  made  promptly. 

(Fill  out  and  return  itub  below  at  your  earliest  convenience) 


Milk  Producers 
Review 


It    is   a    reliable   source    ol 
market  and  its  prohlems. 


information    ahoiit    vour 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers'   Association 

219  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  reserve  room  accommodation  at  the  Broadwood  Hotel  for  Annua 
Meeting  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  day.  per  person. 

Check  day  of  arrival      Nov,  20th   Q  Nov    2l8t   Q 

Number  in  Party 


Na 


Address 


See  Page  5  for 
Official  Price  Quotations 


Home   makers,   the   Home  and  Community   Depart- 
ment, on   pages  8  and  9,  will  interest  you. 


Annual  Meeting  Announcements 
on  pages  1  and  12 


When   answering  advertisements   say   that  you   saw    the 
ad  in  the  Milk  Producers  Review 


FIRST:  Call  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  to  amend  its  by-laws  as 
follows: 

k)  Eliminate  the  qualification  that  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  Director 
must  own  at  least  (3)  shares  of 
stock. 

Increase  the  number  of  directors 
from  twenty-seven  {27)  to  forty- 
five  (,45), 
a)  Authorize  the  hoard  of  directors  to 
remove  any  member  or  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  at  any 
regular  meeting  or  special  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose  and 

Elect    directors    to    fill    the    newly 
created  offices. 
SECOND :     Take  over  the  Inter-State. 

THIRD:     Salvage   such    records    and 
other  assets  as  are  considered  valuable. 

FOURTH:     Give    the    Inter-State    a 
decent  burial. 

FIFTH:     Turn  the  business  over   to 
the  Allied  organization. 

That,    Mr.    Milk    Producer, 
mother    organization    wants 
your  association. 


How  would  their  success  affect 
and  your  business? 

Do  you  want  that  to  happen? 

There   are   two  ways  to   get   it 
only  one  way  to  prevent  it. 


you 


am 


0) 


is    what 
to    do    to 


You  can  help  give  the  Inter-State 
to  the  Allied  group  by  signing  your  proxy 
over  to  them. 

Or  should  you  fail  to  vote  at  all  you 
will  help  them.  No  vote  is  letting  the 
other  fellow  run  your  business  for  you. 

But  if  you  want  the  Inter-State  to 
remain  in  the  picture  and  continue  its 
work  of  marketing  your  milk  and  pro- 
tecting that  market,  you  must  give  it 
your  support.  Come  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  and  vote  your  own  stock  and 
you  will  be  sure  that  your  convictions 
will  be  expressed.  Or  sign  your  proxy 
over  to  a  reliable,  level-headed,  fellow 
milk  producer  who  will  see  your  prob- 
lems as  you  see  them.    BUT  VOTE. 


Frankly    if  the  majority  of  Inter-State  members  want  the  Allied  faction  to 

Members  go  farther  than  to  make  your  own  vote  count,  see  that  your 
neighbor  members  either  come  to  the  meeting  and  vote  or  s.gn  prox.es  m  the.r 
own  interests. 


Let  the 

Vote 

Decide 

Then  Have  Peace 

We  want  every  ac- 
tive member  of  the 
Inter  -  State  Milk 
Producers'  Associa- 
tion to  express  his 
honest  opinion  at 
the  adjourned  meet- 
ing when  it  is  held. 

Every  fair-minded 
man  will  be  com- 
pelled to  stand  by 
such  a  vote. 

If  his  opinions  are 
then    endorsed    he 
should    humbly    ac- 
cept the  responsibil- 
ity   of   living    up    to 
them.       If   he   finds 
himself   with    the 
minority   he   should 
cooperate    with    the 
management   as   far 
as  possible  or  if  that 
is   not   compatible 
with    his    principles 
he    might    at    least 
keep    quiet    and    let 
the  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation, whoever 
they    may    be    after 
election,  work    in 
peace. 


Annual  Meeting  of  Stockholders 

On  account  of  the  pendency  of  the  iniunc^onpto^^^^^^^^^^ 

Stettt? :fcn^dt  tte'b^rxirlra^:  wS      decio;  of  the  Cou.     An,ple  notice  will  be  siven 
to  all  stockholders  of  the  date  on  which  the  meetins^wiil  be  held. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


December,  \ii^ 


MILK   CONTROL  BOARD    PROPOSED 

Would  Control  Prices  to  Producers  and  Consumers 


p^n,ber,19S5 


MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW^ 


Page^ 


A  BILL  has  been  introduced 
in  the  special  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  by 
Senator  Clarence  J.  Buckman  to 
establish  a  Milk  Control  Board. 
At  this  writing  the  bill  has  already 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
sent  to  the  lower  House  of  the 
Leiglsature. 

This   bill   would   create   a   State 
Milk    Control    Board    with    wide 
powers  over  the  dairy  industry  as 
it   affects   Pennsylvania   producers 
and   consumers.      The   purpose   as 
stated  in  the  Bill  is  to  supervise 
and  regulate  the  production,  trans- 
portation, manufacture,  processing, 
storage,  distribution,  delivery  and 
sale  of  milk  and  milk  products  in 
the  State.    It  empowers  the  Board 
to  investigate  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  production,  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  milk  and  milk 
products.      It   also   empowers   the 
Board    to   subpoena    milk   dealers, 
producers    and    others    connected 
with  the  milk  industry  and  records 
of   those   parties   pertinent   to   the 
industry. 

The  Bill  provides  for  licensing  of 
milk  dealers  and  makes  it  illegal 
for  an  unlicensed  dealer  to  buy 
milk  from  producers  or  others 
within  the  state  exempting  only 
those  who  handle  less  than  3,000 
pounds  a  month  or  who  sell  milk 
for  local  consumption  in  markets 
with  less  than  1 ,000  population. 

Licenses  will  be  revoked  should 
the  dealer  reject  milk  from  a  pro- 
ducer without  either  reasonable 
cause  or  reasonable  advance  no- 
tice, for  failure  to  make  payment 
for  milk  purchased  from  a  producer 
and  for  committing  any  act  in- 
jurious to  the  public  health  or 
public  welfare  or  demoralization  of 
the  price  structure  of  milk.  The 
license  may  also  be  revoked  if  the 
licensee  is  a  party  to  a  combination 
to  fix  prices  contrary  to  law. 

License  fees  for  dealers  will  be 
graded  according  to  the  amount  of 
business  done,  fourteen  classes  are 
provided  with  fees  ranging  from 
$1.00  to  $2500.00  per  year.  The 
bill  provides  that  bonds  or  other 
security  be  provided  by  dealers  to 
the  amount  of  one-quarter  more 
than  their  monthly  milk  purchases. 
This  feature  is  to  insure  that  pro- 
ducers get  paid  for  all  milk  de- 
livered. It  is  provided  that  all 
dealers  of  milk  keep  certain  records 
of  purchases  and  sales  both  as  to 
quantity  and  prices  and  records  of 
certain  other  important  distribu- 
tion costs. 


Price  cuts  on  the  part  of  any 
dealer  are  prohibited  whether  they 
be  granted  directly  or  by  rebate 
for  advertising  allowances  or  any 
other  method. 

Pennsylvania  producers  are  pro- 
tected from  outside  milk,  there 
being  a  provision  which  makes  it 
illegal  to  pay  a  lower  price  for 
milk  brought  into  the  state  than 
is  paid  for  milk  of  corresponding 
quality  within  the  state  after 
making  a  proper  allowance  for 
transportation  charges. 

Referring  to  organizations  such 
as  the  Inter-State  the  bill  states 
that  "no  provision  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  or  construed  to  affect 
the  contracts  of  such  cooperative 
agricultural  association  with  its 
producers  nor  to  affect  or  abridge 
the  rights  and  powers  of  such  an 
association  or  any  of  its  opera- 
tions." 

It  also  provides  for  conferences 
with  authorities  of  other  states 
and  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  uniform  milk  control  where 
regulations  by  other  states  or  the 
United  States  may  affect  the  dairy 
industry  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  milk 
control  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
shall  be  its  Chairman,  the  State 
Secretary  of  Health  and  the  Dir- 
ector of  the  Milk  Control  Board 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  bill  as  now  written  provides 
that  the  Board  shall  be  automatic- 
ally discontinued  on  April  30,  1935. 
Such  a  control  board  would  have 
a  big  job  on  its  hands.     It  is  con- 
cerned with  one  of  the  states  very 
largest  industries,  an  industry  which 
netted  Pennsylvania  farmers  about 
50  million  dollars  last  year.     Con- 
trol of  such  an  industry  requires  a 
keen  insight  into  every  variety  of 
complicated   problems.      The   per- 
sonnel of  the  control  board  if  such 
a  board  is  authorized  by  law  must 
be  selected  with  extreme  wisdom. 
The  interests  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers   should    be    its    first    care. 
Established  practices  and  well  de- 
veloped  trade    channels   must     be 
resjjected    except    where    they    are 
against  the  public  interest. 

Problems  encountered  by  this 
board  will  be  intricate  and  involved 
and  doubtless  many  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances will  arise  which  are  not 
provided  for  in  the  law  itself. 
This  is  further  reason  why  extreme 
care  must  be  exercised  in  picking 


men  for  its  personnel.  It  is  a  job 
that  requires  men  above  politics 
and  any  ulterior  motives. 

It  requires  men  who  understand 
the  cold,  hard  laws  of  practical 
economics. 

It  requires  men  who  understand 
the  business  of  practical  milk  pro- 
duction and  who  sympathize  with 
the  producers  in  their  difficulties, 
yet  who  will  not  permit  sympathy 
to  displace  sound  reasoning  and 
consideration  of  future  effects. 

We  feel  that  Mr.  John  L. 
McSparran  and  Dr.  Theodore  B. 
Appel  will  be  valuable  members  of 
this  control  board  and  trust  that 


their  present   heavy  load  of  work 
will    permit    proper    attention   to 
any  new  duties  imposed  on  them. 
The  third  member,  to  act  as  its 
director,   is   to  be  selected  by  the 
Governor,  and  we  put  our  faith  in 
the  Governor's  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  milk  producers  to  get  a 
capable  man.  the  best  obtainable. 
We  are  sfjeaking  in  the  interests  of 
22,000   producers   in   the  Philadel- 
phia area,   members  of   the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and    in    the    interests    of    several 
thousand    more   in    the   same  area 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Inter- 
State. 


MORE  BULL  CLUBS  NEEDED 

Offer  Means  of  Improving  Herds  With  Small 

Cash  Outlay 


The  formation  in  New  Jersey  of 
many  more  bull  clubs,  community 
organizations  which  enable  dairy 
breeders  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
valuable,  purebred  sires  at  moder- 
ate costs,  is  urged  by  E.  J.  Perry, 
extension  service  dairyman  at  the 
State  Agricultural  Lxperiment  Sta- 
tion, Rutgers  University. 

A  bull  club  can  be  organized  by 
four  dairymen,  each  of  whom  is 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  out- 
lay for  a  valuable  herd  sire  with 
the  understanding  that  this  and 
other  bulls  owned  by  the  club 
members  are  to  be  moved  from 
farm  to  farm  to  provide  a  complete 
rotation  once  in  every  four  years. 
Advantages  of  such  a  plan,  Mr. 
Perry  declares,  are: 

1 .  Makes  possible  the  purchase 
of  valuable  herd  sires  at  a  cost  to 
the  individual  no  greater  than  that 
of  an  inferior  bull. 

2.  Makes  it  easy,  through  the 
plan  of  moving  bulls  from  farm  to 
farm,  to  prove  the  bulls'  value  as 
breeders,  and.  if  they  are  satisfac- 
tory, to  use  them  from  eight  to 
twelve  years. 

3.  Makes  it  possible  to  carry  on 
line  breeding  and  to  do  community 
breeding  and  community  advertis- 
ing. 

In  reporting  that  bull  clubs  al- 
ready have  been  organized  in  the 
counties  of  Gloucester,  Warren,  and 
Somerset,  Mr.  Perry  expresses  the 
belief  that  "there  should  be  100  or 
more  siich  organizations  in  New 
Jersey." 


He  advises  that  county  agricul- 
tural agents  will  assist  interested 
dairymen  in  the  organization  of  bull 
clubs.  From  these  agents  help  may 
be  obtained  in  selecting  the  herd 
sire,  in  drawing  up  agreements  of 
understanding,  and  in  reaching 
methods  of  payment  for  sires  pur- 
chased. 


Living  Expenses 

Pointing  Upward 

The  cost  of  living  continues  to 
point  higher.  For  the  week  ended 
November  18,  wholesale  commod- 
ity prices,  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  were 
the  highest  since  August,  1931,  and 
about  6  per  cent  above  this  time  in 
1932. 

The  wholesale  market  for  farm 
products  advanced  nearly  6  pf' 
cent,  owing  largely  to  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  grain  prices.  Textiles  cost 
a  little  less  at  wholesale  following 
the  recent  sharp  rise. 

On  November  18  it  cost  71.7  p«r 
cent  as  much  to  live  as  it  did  i" 
1926.  President  Roosevelt  has 
indicated  that  he  sought  to  cheapen 
the  dollar  until  it  would  buy  no 
more  than  it  did  in  1926.  If  that 
policy  is  definite,  a  rise  of  28.3  pef 
cent  still  lies  ahead. 


Ten  pounds  of  dried  skimmilkm 
every  one  hundred  pounds  of  W' 
ing  mash  provides  the  right  amount 
of  vitamin  G  needed  in  the  pf' 
duction  of  eggs  that  hatch. 


The  Charges  and  Answers 


rpHE  Inter-Sta.e  Milk  Producers'  Association  -^^Jl'^^^'Y^Zl'^n^L":!^^^^  lo^  the'elc^ion 
I  A.  M..  or  until  such  time  as  may  be  l.xed  by  the  """[\'°^  ThirLcree  was  issued  by  C:ommon  Heas 
i    of  directors  which  has  been  caUed  (or  November  2 1     1933        Th.s  decree  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^     ^ 

Court  No.  4  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia  on  the  S°^P^«'";°Jholders  are  represented  by  two  attorneys  tor  the 
Koth  of  whom  are  stockholders  in  the  Association.      I  hese  f  <":khoiaers^ar^^  ^y^.^^^  Farmers  Protective  Ass  n. 
Allied  Dairy  Farmers' Association  and  one  Who  represemeu  ..io,....>..o  „ - ,n  a     M 

T^s  complain,  was  made  on  November  I  5th,  l.s  '^an  si.  full  da,s    n^c.^^^^^^  ,^,' 

K^mat^tthth'l"crp\:,^rwr 

he  mm;  of  the  complaint.     Some  oi  ^h'ynior^^.o.'.^.s^^^^^  j    ^^|^,„  .s.e.ner, 

i^-t^''^Zr^K.^ir:^'i^'^^^^C^-'^   by    L    attorney  now  representing  the  two 

"°Trsr:fn':-  ::ft  the  Cour.  too  ntt.  time  to  make  the  necessary  .nvest.at.on  to  see  whether  the  char.es 
were  true  or  without  foundation.  ^^„^^|  ^r 

facts  about  them  we  are  presenting  them  opposite  each  other  on  this  page. 

on  each  question.  __ _-  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

The  plaintiff  stockholders  claim  that  an  exammat.on  of  a  portion  \^^'l^^^^  ',^,„,d,.  But  the  stock  is  still  property  and  .t  must 
of  the  lUt'of  stockholders  revealed  the  names  of  more  than  200  persons^  ^-^^^^  ^^^j^J  books  unt.l  the  executors  or  admm.strators  of  the 
formerly  stockholders,  who  are  now  deceased  and  that  a  complete  rcma  deceased  persons  make  legal  provisions  lor  trans- 
examination  of  the  stock  records  would  reveal  the  names  of  hundreds  es  ates  of  those  de  ^^^^^pe  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^.^^, 
ZZ  deceased  persons  and  that  the  presence  of  those  names  on  the  erring  the  s  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  be  voted  by  anyone  duly 
Zl  list  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  who  are  qualihed  to  vote.  ^-^^^^      ^^         ^^e  court  to  act  for  the  estate  of  the  deceased  person. 


Those  of  you    who  attended  the   1932  Annual  M^^^'n^  %^'j;f.^ 

that  even  resembled  the  issuance  of  stock  without  consideration. 

A  lot  of  mistakes  in  that  one.  First  64.3  shares  were  issued  dur- 
ing tharr^rmd-  second,  had  this  been  a  complete  audi  it  would 
have  bccnTound  that  38.6  shares  were  issued  for  cash  which  is  shown 
on  the  records;  third,  that  22.4  shares  were  issued  to  take  the  pla  e 
oFcertihcates  or  the  same  number  cancelled  in  transferring;  fourth 
that  an  8  share  certificate  was  issued  as  a  duplicate  after  due  proo 
had  been  made  of  the  loss  of  the  original  certificate  and  fifth,  that 
2.5  shares  were  issued  and  cancelled  during  that  period. 

Vacancies   which   have  occurred   --    »^«   '-»,,^:';,^i7:r;he      is  avI^bH o  cov'er  ""'  l^fs^/olll  if  rpln^^trniat^urt'hra 
ij-ptd  t^e?ml  '/s  :ZXrT.^^:y^J^^l^i^^^^^^^^      nght  to  interpret  a  Delaware  law. 
aver  is  contrary  to  a  Delaware  law. 


The   stock    records   of    the    Inter-State   show    irregularities   with 

1692  9  shares  sh^wn  on  the  stock  ledger  for  which  no  consideration^ 

hown  on  the  general  ledger  and  that  $4232.25  was  transferred  from 

Surplus  account  to  the  stock  ledger  account  to  cover  it.     Also  that 

the^  shares  appear  to  have  been  issued  without  consideration. 

The    two    complaining    stockholders    state    that    36  6    sh^^^^^ 
caoital  stock  were  issued  in  October  I9J2  and  that  of    he  $>1.^  )  par 
Xe  recemts  were  found   for  only   $31.50  and   they   further  charge 
thaJ  certain  shares  of  stock  were  issued  during  that  ,>enod  without 
consideration  and  therforc  were  not  entitled  to  vote. 


It  was  stated  in  an  affidavit  accompanying  the  '"J^^^tion  that 
dates  on  some  certificates  appeared  to  have  been  changed  from 
November  21  to  October3  I.  1932.  so  as  to  enable  the  owner  of  that 
stock  to  vote. 


the  1932  Annual  Meeting. 


The  plaintiffs  were   told  by  a  Cert^ed  Public  A-untant  and  ^^J^^f  1 9^1  Tntrm^e^efiU^'s^^^^^^^ 

therefore   they   further  aver  that  the  officers  of   the   Association   are      '"^^^'^^J^^'^^j    ,,   patterned   very   closely   after   the   stock   record 
not  keeping  an  accurate  or  proper  record  ot  stock  issucu.  system  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

On  the  basis  of  these  allegations  ^  plaintiffs  -^^  •^^'.^^^^'-'^  i^Cu^irlpZ 

rt!;ri^'sz:ri::r!.tz^s^^ti^'^  ^  '^-^  -'-  '^^  su^rvision  o  the  cou.^ 

T       coTrt  appointed  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Gain  as  ^-^^'o  m^es..^^^^^^^^^^^ 
court  and  if  the  court  has  juri-sdicion  (hen  '" '"^^  'f^^-^.'^J^f    This^ini  of  supervising  the  election  is  right 
vise  the  election  of  directors  when  held  by  order  o'  «"«  ^^       ,■         Certified  Public  Accountants  take  charge  ot 
in  line  with  steps  previously  taken  by  Inter-btate  officers  to  have  ..er 
the  election  and  the  counting  of  votes.  ■  ,      ..  •        ,:„„       I,  ;«  fpli    however    that 

The  Inter-State  regrets  the  cost,  confusion  and  d-^^V  "^^^It^^  ^hVc^   Tand  \h:  .^oliveTbehind  it. 
prompt  action  by  the  court  will  compel  a  showdown  on  the  real  merits 
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PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
A  Correction 

The  November  issue  of  the  "Re- 
view" carried  a  price  schedule  for 
October  which  provided  for  certain 
increases  for  the  period  from  Octo- 
ber 16  to  31  and  which  were  to 
prevail  until  further  notice.  These 
increases  were  among  those  recom- 
mended and  urged  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  They  had 
been  approved  by  A.A.A.  officials 
at  Washington. 

However,  as  the  amendment  to 
the  marketing  agreement  allowing 
these  price  increases  did  not  re- 
ceive the  signature  of  the  majority 
of  distributors  it  did  not  become 
effective. 

Therefore  the  price  schedules  as 
announced  for  the  first  half  of 
October  were  effective  for  the  entire 
month. 

As  this  is  written  negotiations 
are  under  way  for  a  price  increase 
and  a  slight  change  in  classification 
to  be  effective  from  some  time  in 
November  or  on  December  1st  and 
until  further  notice.  The  prices 
for  Class  1  milk  and  the  percentage 
of  Class  1  and  Class  11  milk  quoted 
on  page  5  are  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  agreement.  Should  the 
expected  changes  be  approved  by 
all  parties  producers  will  be  paid 
the  full  amount  authorized. 


MILK    PRODUCERS    KEVIEW 


of  you  members  of  the  Inter-State 
has  a  share. 

True,  those  stockholders  who  se- 
cured the  injunction  against  the 
election  were  required  to  show 
their  good  faith  by  posting  a  bond 
of  $500.00.  But  that  is  little  more 
tnan  pin  money  auu  anuuiv^  i...v. 
bond  be  forefeited  your  association 
will  still  be  out  maybe  a  thousand 
dollars,  maybe  five  thousand  and 
maybe  ten  thousand  dollars. 

No  one  knows  how  long  this 
harassment  is  going  to  last.  It 
has  been  going  on  for  months.  It 
has  already  required  the  expendi- 
ture of  huge  sums  of  money.  Court 
proceedings  and  legal  fees  now 
under  way  are  likely  to  cost  even 
more.  And  if  the  present  legal  tilt 
doesn't  stop  it  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  of  draining  your  asso- 
ciation of  practically  its  entire 
reserve. 

The  reserve  the  Inter-State  now 
owns  is  a  protection  to  you.  It 
provides  a  margin  that  permits 
the  association  to  continue  to 
function  in  spite  of  unusual  de- 
mands on  it.  But  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  preserve  that  surplus 
so  that  the  association  can  with- 
stand any  unforeseen  difficulties 
that  might  confront  it  and  that 
will  really  help  you  members  hold 
your  market  or  get  a  better  one. 

Fortunately  your  association  has 
been  wisely  administered.  A  re- 
serve has  been  built  up  and  now 
that  reserve  must  be  called  ufKin  to 
save  the  association  from  those  who 
are  harassing  it  in  its  work  and 
are  causing  it  to  sfiend  immense 
sums  for  unforeseen  expenses  not 
directly  connected  with  the  work 
of  marketing  your  milk. 

Members,  this  is  really  your 
money  that  must  be  spent  on  this 
imbroglio.  You  can  stop  this 
waste  by  removing  the  necessity  for 
these  expenses.  Stand  up  and  let 
it  be  understood  that  you  want  the 
Inter-State  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue its  milk  marketing  work  un- 
molested. 


Whose  Dollars? 

Someone  must  pay  the  bills. 
Court  battles,  adjourned  stock- 
holders meetings,  special  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee  cost 
money.  Whose  money>  The  ans- 
wer is  the  money  in  which  each  one 


This  results  in  only  a  small  surplus 
and  a  good  price  to  producers  for 
practically  all  their  milk. 

The  basic-surplus  plan  has  kept 
this  production  in  line.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  facts  are  aware 
that  it  has  also  been  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  ■"  maintaining  such  a 
satisfactory  price.  Set  aside  this 
plan  and  production  would  go  up 
and  with  it  Inter-State  income 
would  rise. 

However,  the  interests  of  Inter- 
State  members  come  before  the 
Inter-State  itself.  The  sound  policy 
of  maintaining  the  best  possible 
prices  for  its  members  is  fulfilling 
the  obligation  of  its  contracts  be- 
yond reproach. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are 
desirous  of  keeping  the  finances  of 
the  association  in  as  strong  a  con- 
dition as  possible  but  they  will  not 
sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  the 
members  in  order  to  get  a  larger 
income. 


A  Business  Anomaly 

One  of  the  first  rules  of  business 
seems  to  be  "Use  every  legitimate 
means  to  increase  your  income." 
Yet  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  has  deliberately  refus- 
ed to  employ  one  of  the  most  ob- 
vious methods  of  bringing  more 
money  into  its  treasury.  It  has 
refused  to  stimulate  production  of 
milk. 

Since  this  organization  receives 
a  commission  of  two  cents  on  every 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  marketed 
thru  it  the  more  milk  produced  by 
members  the  greater  the  income. 
But  the  Inter-State  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  curtailing  production  so 
that  only  a  reasonable  margin 
above  fluid  milk  requirements  is 
produced  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 


The  average  price  of  92-scorc 
butter  at  New  York  u)as  23.68  cents 
per  pound  from  October  28  to  Nov- 
ember 27,  inclusive.  The  average 
price  during  this  period  is  used  in 
determining  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
Class  II  and  Class  III  milk  during 
November. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Representing  over  22  000  Dairy  Farmers 
■  n  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

OFFICERS 
H.  D.  Allebach.  President 
Frederick  Shangle.  Vice  President 
I.  R.  Zollers.  .Secretary 
Auaust  A.  Miller.  Assistant  Secretary 
F.  M.  Twining.  Acting  Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 

H.  I).  Allehach.  Trappe.  Montgomery  C  o  Pa 
S.  K.  Andrews  Hurlock.  Dorchester  Co..  Md. 
J.  H.  Bennetch.  Sheridan  R.  D..  l^banon  Co.. 

Fre.).  Bleiler.  I.ynville.  Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 
Ira  J    Book.  Sirashurg.  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 
H    W.  Cook.  KIklon.  New  C:aatla  Co..  Del 
F,   H.  Donovan.  Smvrna.  R    D..  Kent  C,o..  Del. 
Chester  H.  Gross.  Manchester.  York  Co..  Pa. 
K    NeUon  James.  Rising  Sun.  C*cil  C'o..  Md. 
J.  W.  Keith.  Centerville.  Queen  Annes  Co.Md. 
A.  R    Marvel.  Kaston.    I  albot  Co..  Md. 
Wm    Mendenhall.  Downingtown.  Cheater  Co.. 

1    v.  Otto.  Carlisle.  R.  D  .  Cumberland  Co. .Pa. 
Philip  Price.  West  Chester.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 
Albert  Sarig.  Bowers.  Berks  (  o  .  Pa. 
Frederick  Shangle.  Trenton.  R.  D  .  Mercer  Co.. 

N.  J.  ^      ,, 

Marry  B.  Stewart.  Alexandria.  HuntingdonC.o., 

M    I..  Stitt.  -Spruce  Hill.  Juniata  Co..  Pa 
John  Carvel  Sutton.   Kennedyville.  Kent  Co., 

Md. 
C    C:.  Tallman.  Mount  Holly.  Burlington  Co.. 

N    J 
S    U.    Troutman.  Bedford.  R.  D..  Bedford  Co., 

R    1     Tussey.  Hollidsburg.  Blair  Co..  Pa. 

F    M    Twining.  Newtown.  Bucks  C;o..  Pa. 

A.    U.    Waddington.    Woodstown.    Salem    C  o., 

N.  J. 
B     M     Welty     Waynesboro,   ("ranklin  Co..   Pa 
F.  P.  Willits.  Ward.  Delaware  Co..  Pa. 
One  vacancy. 

Executive  Committee 

M    D.  Allebach.  Chairman 
Frederick  .Shangle  A    B    Waddington 

F.  P.  Willits  E.  Nel»on  Jamet 

R.  I.  Tussey  A.  R.  Marvel 

F.    H.  Donovan  Wm    Men.lenhall 


_  IX'cem  beir^i9j5 

Philadelphia  Schools 

Get  Lower  Milk  Pricei 

Lower  prices  for  milk  sold  in 
Philadelphia  schools  were  author- 
ized when  Secretary  Wallace  signed 
the  amendment  to  the  Milk  Mar- 
keting Agreement  late  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Suggestions  for  the  amendments 
for  lower  priced  school  milk  camt 
from  both  the  producers  and  dis- 
tributors in  the  area  and  the  rt. 
quest  was  concurred  in  by  alt  inter- 
ested parties. 

Grade  A  milk  now  costs  the 
school  cafeterias  V/i  cents  per  hall 
pint  instead  of  4H  cents  and  B 
milk  costs  them  3  cents  per  half 
pint  instead  of  3'^  cents.  This 
permits  selling  the  milk  to  the 
pupils  at  4  cents  a  half  pint  with- 
out loss  to  the  cafeterias.  The 
amendment  was  recommended  as 
being  in  the  public  interest  and 
prompt  action  was  taken  to  make 
the  price  effective  on  December  Ut. 

Similar  changes  were  made  in 
the  Baltimore  agreement. 


MILK     PROnUCERS    R H V  I K W 


Pane  5 


♦November,  1933,  Inler-SUte  Prices  at  "A"  MUk  Delivery  Points 

.  >        .       /    . a.._»^    ..M^   K'^/-t»riM   rnunt    ai  ai 


.1933 _^_^ 

V     ATCCT       liyiADVrFT       PRICES  Th?p™c^o^■"''ma^o^any7ven  b"tter(at  content  and  bactena^^^^^^  -ny 

LATEST  MARKbi    t-Kicn:^ L  •,A;;^^.'^j„e;^- -^--^  i^^.^"t"^-t  de..ve.  po.„t. . 

Kiven  below  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  „^„  ^.,^  p^,j^^,y  p^j^t. 


The  man  who  bolts  the  other 
fellow's  ideas  whole,  without  think- 
ing them  over,  is  getting  himself  all 
set  for  a  seige  of  trouble  with  his 
"common  sense"-  just  as  the  man 
who  bolts  ftis  food  whole  Is  getting 
himself  set  for^trouble  with  his 
stomach. 


"^^Z^Z^  belo or  November.  I93J.  and  r.,.r,..nt  .hoa.  to  b.  paid  by  buy.r.  o.  m.U 


INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 


..t   6<-   (lei   twt.  lor  hanniing  cn.rgca  «(  UfSSiiSia! 


arfeets.  h*9 


the  various  organization* 


piuft  pi  I 

iniieii    .iiaicw.  m -    '~   - 

V-.  nal.l   l>v   all  .Imlrilmlof.  to  all  prrKlureri 
^Fron.  the  prue.  q-ot-1.  «  .le.Juction 

Vl'tb.  pn.e.  nuoted.  buyer,  of  milU  will  deduct  and  pay  over  .o 
^..niounU  a.  .tale.1  l^l-w  Iv.Hluter.'    A..<H^iation   authorize  the  •conlrarting  <li^ 

^    Th.   ■"-"'-'•';'  A'rJ;'  rV^  Va.h'^.   le  h:,:h«1"lOO)  pound,  o.   ,„,lk  ,M  to  .a.d      contracting 
,!»«».■    «.?  '*«1":*  ':;  „,  ra.  ale.  u.  the  I  nie,  State  Milk  f-i.-lucei.    A..oci.lion 

Jmbutor.     and  to  pay  name  a.  nue.  |',„lucer.    A.aoc«tion.  authoriM 

*■,"   The -contracting  producer.     ■7'"'*;"  .•;  ,  .^t,'  ';,'„' (^^  '..a.  lor  each  one  hun.)r«)  (100)  ,K.und. 
V^ci^'ractrng  <*•;'."'•""-•'"  f,:!  ;■:,  .Z: '   InH  "o  pay  ..nie  t..  the  U.iry  (  ouncil 

fX'oii  to  ..id      contracting  "'  "      '■"'";^^  ^^^    IWluie..-    A...^i...on.    the   '  contracting  d.a- 

,     Krom   the   non-me.nlier.   ot    the    '"'"-^IV'nt.  lor  each  one  hu.id,e<l   (KH))  poun.U  „(    n.ilk   pur- 

',„„•    .hall  .leducl   a  c.r.e.pon.ling  lour  <*''/"'*;"',",        (  „uncil.  one  hall  of  which  sum  ahall  b« 

5'om».d  n..n-n.e.n.*-.  ""^^  '.^-J     'T„rn^:i  :n  1  di  bu '-««   by  it  a.  app,..ve.l   by   the  T^-'-'V 

"^..  .eoarate  tund   by   the  »«i  1  Waiiy  "^  "",",,.,  ^,  „„^   received   by   inenibei.  ot    the   Inter-.State 

'r."r.,..  ••"I  ■•e.Tj-..T;;t;^-;:;;'-ii.™,.r\i.T."i  P...U..  «..„ ~  .•' 


Jl*(2;«ntT,-o„ehund,e.l(I.K.)pound. 


,,1  milk  ."Id  by  them. 


Penn  State  Honors 
Dean  Watts  for 

25  Years  Work 

Fellow  faculty  members  and 
friends  of  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Watts,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  hon- 
ored him  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  at  State 
College,  Tuesday  night.  November 
28.  The  occasion  celebrated  2) 
years  of  service  to  Penn  State  by 
the  dean,  who  graduated  frontj  the 
college  in   1890. 

After  serving  nine  years  at  the 
Tennessee  fiLxperiment  Station  and 
spending  a  similar  period  in  com- 
mercial gardening.  Doctor  Watts 
was  named  head  of  the  Penn  State 
department  of  horticulture  in  1908 
He  became  dean  in  1912.  He  has 
witnessed  and  guided  a  remarkable 
development  in  the  size  and  scope 
of  agricultural  college  work  and  in 
agricultural  sciences  during  that 
time. 
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Kenneth  Baker 

Appointed  County 
Agent  For  Queen 
Anne's  County 

Kenneth  W.  Baker,  of  Woods- 
boro.  Frederick  County,  has  been 
appointed  county  agent  for  Queen 
Anne's  county,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  recently  by 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Symons.  director  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  Ex- 
tension Service.  Mr.  Baker,  who 
has  been  a  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  the  Sudlcrsville  Hign 
School  for  the  past  two  years,  will 
take  the  place  of  Llrnest  W.  Grubb, 
who  resigned  to  become  manager 
of  Pioneer  Point  Farm,  owned  by 
J.  W.  Raskob. 


BASIC   PRICE 
♦November,  1933 
F    O.  B.  Pniladelphia 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Ha.lcQjaiillty 
\'t,  liW  Lb 
)2   40 
2.42 
2.44 
2  46 
2.4« 
2.50 
2.»2 
2.S4 
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i  '>« 
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BASIC   PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Stationa 
•November,  I9i3 
Quotation,  are  at  railroad  |>oint..  Inland  .tation. 
,  arry  diflerentiaU  .ubject  I..  I<«;al  arrangement.. 
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6  6 
b  6 
6  6S 
6  7 
6  7» 
6  8 
6  n 
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II  I.. 
21  to 
<l  to 
41  to 

SI    K. 

61  to 
71  t.. 
HI  to 
'M  to  100 
101  i.>  110 
III  to  120 
121  to  It.) 
I  tl  x„  140 
141  to  ISO 
ISI  to  l(>0 
161  to  I/O 
171  to  IHII 
IHI  to  I'M) 
l<>l  to  2)0 
201  to  210 
211  1.220 
221  to  2*0 
251  to  24  1 
241  to  2SII 
2SI  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  2H0 
2HI  to  2»it 
2'M  lo  «'M) 


I  leight  Kate 
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i%   Milk 
$2  02 
2  01 
I  W 
I  tH 
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I  9S 
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I  95 
I  91 
I  90 
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I  H2 
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7S 
7S 
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CREAM   AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•November,  1933 

At  All  Receiving  Stationa 


CREAM   AND  SURPLUS  PRK > 
•November.  19<.T 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelpb 
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(reani 
Per  100  I.I. 
♦0  76 
0  7H 
0  HO 
0  H2 
0  H4 
0  H6 
0  HH 
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I  04 
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Surplu. 
Per  100  l.b. 
♦0  S6 
0  SH 
0  60 
0  62 
I)  64 
O  66 
0  6H 
0  70 
0  72 
0  74 

0.76 

0  7H 
0  HO 
0  H2 
0  H4 
0  H6 
0  HH 
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NAMl.  OI 
DKI.IVI.KY   POINI 
Phila.  Terminal  Market 
47th  and  I  .anca.tat.  . 

tUt  and  <  hentnut 

Mahlwin  I  )airie. 
Kriieningrr  1  Jairiea 
Dther   I  erminai  r»iari»a«» 

Au.lubon.  N.J 

<  amden.  N.J     

N.irii'.town.  Pa 

WiliiiioKlon.  Del 

Receiving  Stations 

Me.l(oid.  Pa  

Hriilgeton,  N.  J 

Hyer.    P»  

(  urry ville.  Pa     •  • 

(io.hen.  Pa.  t 

I  luntingdon.  Pa .  • 

Kelton.  Pa         

Kiml^rlon.  Pa 

I  ,andrnl>eiir.  Pa 

MercernliuiK.  Pa 

Na.nau.  I  )el        *  •  . 

O.lord.  Pa  

Re.1  Mill.  P.      

King.*..  N    J 

Ku.Tiland.  Pa 

.Snow  Hill.  Md 

Wayne.tM.ro.  Pa 

Yerke..  Pa 

/leglrr.vitle.  Pa 

.Surplil..  Priie 

Milk  lor  (ream  Purpoaea 

.Surplu.  Price 

Milk  lor  C"ream  Puri.o«r~ 


Delivery  Point 
Location  in  Mileage 

K.OB. 
I  O.U 
I  .OB. 
F.O.B 

I  .O.B 

I   OH. 
I  .OH.  le..  9( 
I  .OB.  le..  20c 

261  270 

il  40 

51  40 

2SI  260 

41  SO 

201  210 

41  SO 

51  40 

41  SO 

IHI  I'M) 

121  no 

41  SO 

41  50 

SI  60 

21  30 

161  170 

171  IHO 

21  30 

11 

I   ()  B    Phil* 

I    OH    Phila 

I   OH    All  Rec.  .Sta 

I  OH    All  Kec    Si. 


Minimum    Hutterlal 

le.t  Ke>)Uireiiient  in 

KHecl  at  Delivery 

Per  <  enl 

4  00 

4.00 

4.00 

4  00 

4  UU 
4.00 
4.00 
4  00 

:J  70 
I  70 
4  00 

i  70 
1  70 
1  70 
1    70 

4  00 
1  70 
i   70 

5  70 
5    70 


Ha.e    Price   ol    i.i% 
Mdk  |>er  lOOl.ba. 

$2  60 
2  60 
2  60 
2  60 

2  60 

2  60 
2  SI 
2   40 

1  'H> 

2  IB 
I    96 


70 
00 


4  00 
4  (Ml 
»  70 
i  70 
J   70 

4  00 
4  00 

A 
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01 

16 

IH 

16 

02 

OH 

16 

16 

IS 
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04 

01 

19 

IH 


I  04 
1  24 
0  76 
0  96 


^   ^^'tmrn^dat'^Mimmum   K::..:';m':r; .',':.  in  e«e.  .   lor   Ba.ic   M.Ik  at  each   Keceiv.n.  btat.on. 

ember  a.  I  October,  having  an  average  '•'/'''"/."^h  ,.*,  wMhTn  average  count  o(  more  than  10.000 
receive  a  bono,  of  40  cent.  ,«r  hun.l.e.1  '"77'"  *"''  "  '^'i^'i'/l.^^  ,H,und..  During  Noveml»r.  December, 
and  le..  than  SO.OOO  .Hall  receive  a  ''■;""»''•";«",;;,•:,.  ,".n^el  -hall  1«  ,»id  to  thoM.  pr.xfucer.  only^ 
January.  ^■«»■'"•'>:•  ^i'.r^/'l' .^''.iL  ':  tLTeVoi  Ihe  previou.  .,.    month,  alK.ve  ">'n,.on«l     prov.d«J 


:nj:;;V^br;..ry.  March,  and  April,  the  aU^bacJe,.^^^ 
rh'a°t  lltreart-m^-lifThJ:;  tt:rr»JVu'.V"Vtg^^  H,..,uce,.,nadd.tio,Vo.hea..vernen- 


t'roilucer..    in   aini.i.o.-    >•■   •••-    -  ,     --     ,   , 
lea.t   one  ol   ttie.e  three   moninH   ...  ^"li"'  i),~.emi.e.    January.  (  ebruary.  March,  and  April  for 
I.  ^u.lilying  during  the  month,  "'   N"ve,nl*  .  D^em'^i^anu      y^     ^un.i.M  ,K.und,  for  a  bacteria 
■A"  milkb..nu.e.  a.  above.le.rril>e,l..hall  bep^.l  a  Ijono-'''  ^^'^         ^  .      ._  .,.__    in  rirwi  ._J 


Itoned. 


:.^„.'":f  l'?;o;^.7e:!TnV\^""e'nT^.:e^-L'^^^^^^^^  .  bactenrcount  of  more  than    10.000  and 

lea.  than  SO.OOO 


Ct.aa,  1      Sbip,..»  will  ouabfy  lor  (la.,  I  b 40  .en..  ,*,  100  lb,     if  the  ba.  ,e...  reMuirem.nt. 

(I)at  terminal  market  delivery  point,  are  niel  ,,,,,,„., 

(2)  It  receiving  .t.tion  .lelivery  |M.int,  are  Utween  O    10.000 
(■..,sl.      Ship.:?.wili?.ual,.y.or(l .onu.  of  2S  cent,  per  .00  lb.,  d  the  bac e., 1. 

:iu;  ;::-:l'r.^:n:^:l:":^^n'""''^''"  "••««•  ■>^-^- 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  NOVEMBER. 

":,:V      Shipper,  wiM  l.il  to  ..ual.ly  for  any  bacteria  premium  d  th.  bactena  requirement. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  .l.livery  ,«..nt.  are  >•"«  r"'*; 

(2)  at  receiving  .talion  <;''•«/>;  •;'|;"';,';:„Vi,'     -      ""•   »*  "-"'   ""'""  '»>'  ^.•""-   •* 
Ihr  Imtterfa.  .Iirteren.ia    "•♦',"■•;'':;.    ^'"':^'„",:,  the  bu.terfat  te.t  ..  «,ual  to.  o,  higher  than 

r 'rnrum-.u.rem;.u'VX7u'iilerT;r.:T  Ihere  the  milk  i.  deliver-..  


♦November,  1933,  Inler-State  Prices  at  "B"  Receiving  Slaticns 

It...,      Pi 


Km  KiviNi. 
.Station 


I  .(M-alion  in 
Mileage 


He<lford.  Pa 
Itfiiling  .Spring,.  Pa 
llrandl,ville.  Pa 
Hridgeton.  N.  J 
Byer..  Pa 
(  arli,le.  Pa 
Centerville.  M.I 
(handier, burg.  P« 
('he,tertowii.  M.I 
Clayton.  Del 
Curryville.  Pa 
Dag,U>ro.  Del 
I  )uncann.in.  Pa 
Ka,ton.  Md 
I  el  ton.  Del 
Irenchlown.  N 
Can.  Pa 
C.»M,b<iro.  M.I 
(>o,hen.  Pa     ♦ 
I  lager, town.  M.I 
llarringlon.  Del 
Hunling.lon.  Pa 
llurl.Kk.  Md 
Kellon.  I'a 
Keinplon.  Pa 
Kenne-lyville.  Ml 
Kiinlierlon.  Pa 
l,anilenl>er».  Pa 
tHaneil  on  Oaford.  Pa 


261  270 

121  150 

121  110 

51  40 

II  40 

HI  140 

91  UNI 

ISI  1641 

HI  'Ml 

61  70 

2S1  260 

151  140 

121  no 

101  110 


Ha.  .    Pn.r  ot 

»  S"/.  M.Ik 
lier  101  lb, 

$1  '»6 
2  OH 
2  OH 

2  IH 
2  06 
2  10 
2  04 
2  II 
2    14 

1  th 

2  06 
2  OH 


Kl..t  t-.VlM. 

Station 


.  \: 


J 


HI 
61 
SI 
HI 
41 


'Ml 
70 
6)1 
90 
SO 


10 
II 
14 
IS 
II 
10 


IHI  I'MI 

91  IIHI 

201  210 

121  150 


2  02 


41 
HI 
71 
51 
41 


SO 
911 
HO 
40 
SO 


10 
01 
OH 
16 
II 

n 

IH 
16 


le,,  6f  iMTi  KHt  lb. 


1  ealiiali  Place. 

I  .ewi,town.  Pa 

I  .oiigMlorf .  Pa 

Ma,,ev.  Md 

Mercer. liurg.  Pa 

Moorebeld    W    Va 

Ml    Plea.anl.  1  )el 

Na..au.  Del 

New  Holland.  Pa 

Oalord    Pa 

Prince..  Anne.  M.l 
Provulence.  M.l 

(.^ueen  Anne.  Mil 
Ke<l  Hill.  Pa 
•Richlan.ltown. 
Kingoe..  N.  J 
Ki.ing  Sun    Md 
Kunk.    Pa 
Ku.hland.  Pa 
Salem.  N    J 
.Snow  Hill.  Md 
Sudler,ville.  Md 
lownaend.  Del 
Virgin. ville.  Pa 
Waynenlxiro.  Pa 
Wotxl.lown.  N    J 
Yerke>.  Pa 
/;.„|.,,v.|le    P. 
•Quakertown  rate. 


Mileage 

SI  641 

161  170 

141  ISO 

61  ;ii 

IHI  19(1 

291  500 

41  SO 

121  110 

61  70 

41  SO 

151  140 

41  SO 

91  KM) 

41  SO 


Ha.t.  Plice  ol 

« S's;  Milk 

,>er  KM)  lb. 

$2  IS 
2  04 
2  06 
2  14 
2  02 

1  93 

2  16 
2  »A 
2  14 
2  16 
2  06 


P 


11 
SI 
SI 
61 
21 


40 
6(1 
6(1 
70 
10 


16 
10 
16 
IH 
IS 
IS 
14 
19 


51  40 

161  170 

71  HO 

SI  60 

71  HO 

171  IHO 

21  50 

71  50 

31  40 


2  ()4 
2  II 
2  IS 
2  11 
2  05 


19 
IH 


MONTHLY   BASK    PRICE  (»F  ORADE  B 

OR   MARKET   MILK 

.^.S  percent  butterfat  content 

Keceiviiig 
!•■  O  H    Phila    , tall. in  SI  60  niilr 
Per  t  wl  Per<)l      Per  l(K)l.b, 


MONTHLY  CREAM   AND  SURPLUS  RPICES 
^.i%   Milk 
I".  O.  B    Phii  A 
Cream   Surplu, 


1955 
Jwuiry 

Vh 

;i<ir 

]J«|WI 

j*ot«fnbeT 

;o«oi)„ 

'^w«inbeT 


15 
I  06 
I  04 
1  12 
I  21 
I  19 
I  10 
1  IS 
I  24 
I  26 
1  2S 


94 
Hb 
H4 
92 

I  01 
99 

1  III 
9S 

I  04 

I  06 

I  ns 


At  All. 
< '  rea  m 
79 

71 
70 
77 
H7 
90 
I  01 
H6 
9S 
97 
96 


Kkc.  S. 
Surplus 
S9 


SI 
SO 
S7 
67 
70 
HI 
66 
7S 
77 
76 


1912 
.Septenilw. 
Orlolier 
Ntivemlje. 
1  )r.  emliei 

l')15 
la.iuary 
l-ebruarv 
Mar.  Il 
Anril 
May 
*  lune 
•July 

'Augu.l  1     14 
2S    51 
•.Srplemlier 
•Oclolier 
•Novemlier 


-  20 

2  20 

I  <)H 

1  "»H 


9H 
9H 
9H 
')H 
'»H 
27 
27 
27 
60 
6(1 
60 
60 


7S 
7S 
2S 
2S 

2S 
2S 
2S 
2S 
2S 
'Ml 
'Ml 
9«l 
60 
60 
60 
60 


70 
70 
4H 
4R 


I  4« 
I  48 
I  4B 
I  4H 
1  4B 
I  H2 
I    H2 

1  H2 

2  IS 
2  IS 
2. IS 
2   IS 


SECONDARY 

•November.  1933. 
Price  Liat  of 

I  KHMINAI     MaBKH 

Allentown  I     IS 
16   50 
Atlantic  Cilv 
Au'lub.in 
Helhlrhem   I     IS 
16    10 
(  am-lrii 
Cdouce,lei 
Hagei.lowM 
l.ewi,l>>wn 
Norn, town 
Philadelphia 
Phoeniaville 
Pott. town 
Reading  I     IS 
16   10 
Irenlon 
Wilmington 


TERMINAL  MARKETS 
Inler-Slate  "B"  Milk  Price. 
3.5''^  Milk  per  100  Lba. 

Ba,ir        Cream      .Surplus 

♦2  29    $1  Zl 
1  19 


2  29 
2  60 
2  60 
2  2<» 
2  29 
2  60 
2  60 
2  IH 
2  20 
2  SI 


2  60 
2  IS 
2  2'» 


29 
29 


2  60 
2  40 


1  2S 
I  2S 
1  26 
I  25 
I  2S 
I  2S 
I  21 
I  21 
1  16 
I  2S 
I  21 
I  21 
I  11 
I  19 
I  2S 


t  21 


$1  02 

0  99 

1  OS 
I  OS 
I  06 
I  01 
I  OS 
I  OS 
1  01 
1  01 

0  96 

1  OS 
I  01 
I  01 
I  02 

0  99 

1  OS 
I  01 


NOVEMBER  BUTTER  PRICES 
92   Score      Solid   Pack 

Date  Phila  New  York 


2 
1 
4 
6 
7 
H 
'» 
1(1 
I  I 
II 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
IH 
20 
21 
22 
25 
24 
2S 
27 
2H 
29 


2S 
2S 
2S 
2S 
2S 
2S 
2S 

24'   ; 

241  _. 

24'  , 

24'/, 

241  . 

241  . 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 


24 
24 
24 
24 

24 
24 
24 
24 

25'  , 
231  , 
2»i. 
251  , 
231  . 
251  ; 
23', 
231  4 
23' 4 
25' 4 
23I4 
23' 4 
23>4 
251  4 
2314 


21 

23 
23 
23 
21 
21 
23 
23 
21 

25 

221.. 
22'/.. 
221/i 
22Vi 
221, 
22'/4 
221/4 
22'/. 
221  4 
22I4 
22'/4 
22'/4 
221/4 
2214 


••ninnin,  with  June,  buy.r.  o,  milk  will  d^u*.  4  c.nt.  P-r  hundr^  pound,  from  price.  .,uo.«l. 


oifisd  abitre. 
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MILK     PROOUCERS    REVIEW 


December,  I9a 


Should  the 
Inter-State 


ISe  AOOlisneai 


W\L  are  reprinting  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  "New 
Jersey  Farm  and  Garden. 
It  was  written  by  Amos  Kirby.  a 
farmer  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  what  is  going  on  in  agricul- 
ture. A  few  paragraphs  and  pas- 
sages of  the  original  article  have 
been  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  In  doing  this  every  effort 
was  made  not  to  change  the  trend 
of.thought  or  to  destroy  Mr.  Kir- 
by's  balance  of  arguments.  We  do 
not  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  all 
of  Mr.  Kirby's  statements  but 
since  this  article  shows  the  result 
of  real  thought  we  are  offering  it 
for  your  attention. 

"1  am  a  member  of  the  Inler-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  have 
been  a  stockholder  for  about  fourteen 
years  although  I  have  not  been  an 
actual  shipper  all  of  this  time.  During 
the  last  two  months  I  have  been 
carefully  following  the  milk  marWetini? 
problems  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  In 
fact  for  nearly  five  years  I  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  organized 
movement  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  State  Grange  that  brought  about 
the  formation  of  the  New  Jersey  Milk 
Control  Board.     .     .    . 

Looking  Ahead 
*"I   am  looking  ahead  for  the  next 
five  years.    1  lere  in  New  Jersey  is  the 
Milk  Control  Board  which  has  about 
eighteen  months  yet  to  go  before  it 
will  automatically  be  removed.   .  .   - 
Here  also   is   the   United    Milk   Pro- 
ducers'  Association,  a  newly   formed 
state-wide  organization  which  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  marketing 
of  milk  produced  in  this  state     . 
One  can  see.  for  the  next  two  or  more 
years,    both    of    these    organizations 
filling  a  need  in  our  milk  marketing 
problems,  and  that  both  are  entitled 
to  the  loyal  support  of  producers  and 
consumers. 

"The  need  is  seen,   however,  for  a 
consideration   of    the   dairy    farmers 
problems  beyond  state  lines.      With 
the  federal  government  laying  plans 
to  divide  the  entire  country  into  zones 
and  establishing  milk  sheds,  the  New 
Jersey  producer  cannot  set  up  his  own 
organizations  without  considering  the 
producers  in  Pennsylvania.  New  York 
and  other  states.     It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association   comes   into   the   picture. 
to  perform   a   service   that   no  other 
group  is  prepared  to  offer  the  dairy- 
man. 

"The  fact  must  be  recognized  that 
the  Inter-State  has  been  in  existence 
for  something  like  sixteen  years  dur 
ing  which  time  it  has  been  the  spokes 
man  for  the  milk  producers  in  five  or 
six  states,  and  it  has  built  up  an  or- 
ganization    that     has     accomplished 
some  good  for  the  producers.    No  or 
ganization  that  has  been  in  existence 


for  the  same  period  as  the  Inter-State 
has  been  can  honestly  be  abandoned 
without  a  heavy  loss.    .    .    . 

"I  hesitate  to  set  myself  up  as  a 
judge  on  the  important  question  of 
whether  the  dairymen  should  discard 
the  Inter-State  and  adopt  the  Allied 
as  their  official  organization  to  speak 
for  them  in  marketing  councils  and 
in  the  formation  of  production  poli- 
cies, but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
we  compare  point  by  point  the  pro 
gram  of  both  organizations  before  we 
decide  to  abandon  the  organization 
that  has  carried  us  this  far. 

A  Comparison  of  Principles 
"It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend 
the   hearings  on   the  milk  code   held 
in  Philadelphia  in  September.    I  heard 
the    various    witnesses    outline    their 
plans  for  the  new  organization  in  reply 
to  the  questions  from  Dr.  Woodward 
and  others,  and  iis  they  were  an  ilyzed 
it    became   apparent    that.    l>eyond   h 
few   minor  detiils.   the  Allied  group 
will  set   up  a  similar  organization  to 
that  now  ojierating  under  the  name  of 
the  Inter-State.    It  has  also  been  my 
privilege  to  attend  a  number  of  an 
nual  meetings  of  the  Inter-Statc  and 
to  vote  my  stock  in  person      If  any 
dairy   farmer   feels   that   the  associa- 
tion has  not  represented  him  fully  it 
has  been  largely  because  of  his  own 
neglect   in   attending  meetings      The 
only  time  that  any  group  ever  asked 
for  my  proxy  to  vote  at  the  annual 
meeting   was   in    the  early   winter  of 
19)2    when    a    member    who    is    now 
affiliated    with    the   Allied    group   re 
quested  it  for  the  purpose  of  oppo.sing 
the  present  management. 

"I  am  also  convinced  that  the 
Inter-State  has  always  represented 
the  best  interests  of  the  dairymen  of 
the  Philadelphia  area  as  far  as  they 
were  able  During  those  times  when  1 
have  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. 1  cannot  recall  when  I  have  ever 
seen  over  iO(M)  members  present  and 
I  have  never  seen  the  time  when  these 
delegates  were  not  given  the  oppor 
tunity  to  speak  and  vote  as  they 
pleased. 

"As  I  see  matters  today,  and  with 
the  proposed  code  that  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Allied  Dairy  Farm 
ers'  Association,  1  cannot  help  but  lie 
convinced  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  dairymen  of  New  Jersey,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  other  states  included 
in  the  Philadelphia  area,  are  going 
to  get  as  good,  or  a  better,  deal  from 
the  existing  organization  than  if  they 
swap  horses  now.    .    .    . 

"At  no  lime  in  the  past   100  years 
has  the  dairy   farmer   had  laws  such 
as  he  has  today  that  would  give  him 
a     "break  "    with    the    powerful    com 
panies  that  purchased  his  product. 

"During  the  past  decade  the  Inter- 
State  has  been  hampered  in  its  at- 
tempt to  secure  a  favorable  price  for 
the  milk  from  its  member  farmers 
The  Inter-.State  has  l>een.  and  still  is. 
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w  says  Amos  Kirby 
and  Here  Are 
His  Reasons 


a  bargaining  association.  It  has  no 
laws  to  back  up  its  demands  for  a  fair 
price  for  milk.  In  all  of  its  dealings 
with  the  big  milk  companies  it  could 
not  say  to  these  distributors,  "You 
must  pay  so  much  for  milk."  It  has 
not  been  until  the  last  few  months 
that  the  dairy  farmer  has  had  a  law 
that  gave  him  any  protection.  In  the 
past  when  the  directors  of  the  Inter 
State  have  met  the  distributors  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  getting  the  best 
bargain  possible  which,  at  the  best, 
has  been  little  enough 

"Regardless  of  whether  the  Allied 
replaces  the  Inter-State  or  whether 
both  function  in  the  same  field,  with 
out  the  federal  administrator  in  the 
milk  shed  with  ample  power  to  enforce 
rules  and  regulations  the  big  milk 
companies  would  continue  to  bring  in 
cheap  surplus  milk  from  the  West 
and  demoralize  tlie  local  markets. 

"I  question  whether  the  Allied  can 
improve  on  existing  m.irketing  con 
ditions  if  the  laws  are  fully  enforced, 
protecting  our  home  dairymen  from 
cheap  Western  surplus  milk  In  this 
connection  both  the  producers  and 
the  dealers  will  soon  learn  that  they 
must  mend  their  ways  if  order  is  to 
be  secured  in  the  dairy  business 

The  Next  Step 
"The  next  step  in  the  dairy  indus 
try  will  call  for  a  curtailment  of  the 
milk  supply  Possibly  the  producers 
will  not  like  it.  but  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  federal  govern 
ment  is  going  to  solve  the  surplus 
problem  by  compelling  producers  to 
cut  production  to  the  actual  needs  of 
the  market  And  I  wonder  whether 
the  Allied  could  do  a  better  job  on 
this  question  than  the  Inter-State  At 
the  same  time  we  are  likely  to  see  the 
profits  of  the  big  distributors  brought 
down  to  reason,  with  a  portion  of  their 
usual  huge  surplus  given  to  the  farmer 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

"I  question  whether  there  is  room 
in  the  field  for  two  major  milk  mar 
keting  and  milk  bargaining  organiza- 
tions.       In    answering    the    question 
whether  the  Allied  should  sui)ersede 
the  Inter-State,   the  idea  keeps  com- 
ing up  in  my  mind  whether  the  dealers 
will   recognize   the   Allied   group   and 
buy   any   milk   from   them   while   the 
Inter-State  is  in  existence  and  wheth 
er  the  federal  government  will  recog 
nize  the  Allied  until  it  has  a  member 
ship  as  large  or  larger  than  that  of  the 
Inter-State 

"Milk  producers  who  are  members 
of  the  Inter-State  will  find  that  when 
they  come  to  cancel  their  memliership 
they  must  find  a  buyer  for  the  stock 
they  hold  as  their  names  will  remain 
on  the  books  of  the  association  until 
that  stock  is  transferred 

Allied  Served  Purpose 
"Without  discrediting  the  purpose 
of  those"  producers  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  form  the  Allied  Dairy  Farmers' 
Association  and  who  carried  the  fight 


What  They  Are 


A.' 


Proxies- 

FOLLOW  SIMPLE  RULES  TO  KEEP  THEM  LEGAL 

another  person  the  right   to  perform  ccr 


that  will  have 
ter    but  at  least,  it  will  do  no  harm  and  it  has 


sufficient   to  throw  out  the  discarded  proxy  .«  a  <,ue»t.on 
to  be  settled  by  the  Mas 

lent  chance  of  saving  your  vote 


an  exce 


PROXY  IS  siMiM.Y  giving 
tain    things    for    you. 


trici 


in 


With 


the    Inter-Statc    Milk    Producers 
the   right    to   vote   for 


ingot 


to  Washington,  I  am  wonderini 
whether  they  have  not  already  served 
their  purpose.  As  I  see  it,  the  big 
job  they  started  and  actually  accom- 
plished has  been  the  focussing  of  tht 
government's  attention  on  the  huge 
profits  of  the  big  milk  companies, 

"All  dairymen  will  admit  that  the 
actual  complaint  of  the  22.000  milk 
producers  in  this  area  has  been 
against  the  low  prices  that  the  dealeri 
have  paid  for  milk  and  the  imposition 
of  surplus  prices  on  milk  that  was  sold 
at  the  full  fluid  market  price  The 
actual  fight  has  not  been  against  the 
association  but  against  a  system 
that  had  developed  a  monopoly 
through  the  formation  of  huge  trujU 
and  cor|x)rations  that  dealt  in  dairy 
products.  In  their  attempt  to  revolt 
against  the  milk  buying  sy.stem  o( 
these  trusts  the  InterStalc  liecame 
the  goat  and  has  l>een  given  the  rap 
by  a  group  of  its  meml)crs  who  wi»h 
to  destroy  the  organization  that  ha» 
l>cen  their  salvation  in  the  past 

"I  am  also  convinced  that  if  the 
Allie<l  Dairy  larmers'  Association  ac- 
complishes nothing  else  than  the 
awakening  of  a  public  constiousnes» 
toward  the  plight  of  the  dairy  farmer. 
It  has  justified  its  existence  and  a 
worth  all  that  it  has  cost 

"It  has.  1  am  happy  to  state, 
aroused  the  dairymen  to  the  need  fot 
a  strong  and  active  organization  It 
has  awakened  in  the  heart  of  thous 
ands  of  farmers  an  intention  to  take 
more  interest  in  their  organization 
and  to  back  up  its  officers  as  never 
before. 

"It  also  has  started  producers  to 
thinking  more  about  the  management 
of  their  organization  than  ever  before 
and  has  stimulated  a  move  that  will 
result  in  more  stock  l>eing  voted  at  the 
annual  meeting  than  ever  Ijefore  it 
may  or  may  not  result  in  the  injection 
of  new  blood  into  the  Inter-State  and 
the  replacement  of  a  few  leaders,  but 
at  heart  it  is  going  to  take  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  22.0(K)  producer 
members  to  decide  whether  they 
should  junk  the  old  b<jat  and  build 
something  new  and  untried  just  as  the 
greatest  battle  for  co-operative  mar 
keting  of  all  time  is  about  to  bring 
some  permanent  results  to  agricul 
ture." 

Mr.  Kirby's  discussion  was  fair. 
yet,  we  understand  that  Mr.  Kirby 
has  been  severely  criticized  by  sortif 
of  his  fellow  dairymen  who  evident 
ly  think  it  wrong  to  look  .squarely 
at  a  problem  and  face  all  the  facts 
.Should  every  member  of  the  Inter 
State  look  at  th.-  milk  marketin? 
problem  as  fairly  the  whole  quej 
tion  would  be  greatly  simF)lified  '' 
would  result  in  cooperation  in  pla'- 
of  agitation,  information  in  placeo 
rumors,  understanding  in  place  o 
condemnation. 


Association  it  is  giving  ll.ul   olh.-r  iK-rson 
„,i„  transuc.ing  certain  Usincss  o(  ,!„•  a»soc,a.,on  a.  a  c„ll,-.l  n,c. ,  ■ 

Trt':'t:^.«i  at  tl...  Lotto,  o,  .In,  „age  i.  legal  and  wlu-n 
,ubU  k  a,..  pro,K.,l.v  nlk-d  in  it  w.ll  Ik-  rccogn.zcd  at  .ho  ad.ourned 
»l"TMecti„g  o(  the  association,  .-vc.y  proxy  „,u,t  hear  the  s.gna- 
,„„  o(  the  stockholder,    ihe  sianuture  of   lire  w  ,       n\  A   „„t 

l^tlhe  ,.r„xv   was  signed.     These   three   l.lanks   nrust    he   filled  out 

:'t  pre-". "'  "■'•  "■—  T'"'  '•""'  rr  "'"■■ ''""    """'" 

for    the   stockholders, 


BTthVonT'sure  way  t^o  "throw  out  any  and  every  proxy  you  have 
d  and  make  your  vote  count  as  you  want  tt   to  count   .s  come  to 

do   your   own    voting.      No   system,    proxy   or 
world  can  beat  that  nu-thod. 
Use   that    proxy   and   have  your   neighbors   use    theirs. 

assure  everyone  as   to  just   what    the    milk    producers   m 
want.      Again,   urge  yo.ir   neignnor   i.ie.i,.«..-> 
Make  your  own  vole  count. 


signed  a 

the    meeting   and 

the 

•jse 
vote    will 
Philadelphia  area 


A  complete 

the 

to  vote. 


itness  and  the  date  on    Buttcrfat  Produccd  Cheapest 

With  High  Yielding  Dairy  Cows 


to  act 


ot  the  person   who  is 

more  names  may  be  included.      1  he  proxy 


Ih 
■fore 


or 


aft 


er 


If  desired,    two  or 

holder's  name  may  be  printed 

the  signing  of    the   proxy   l>y 


deceased    person    iinle.ss    that        1931 


Of  written  in  at  any   time  fiel 
the  stockholder  and  witness. 

An    heir   cannot    vote    the   stock   of    a 
,ock  has  been  duly  transferred  on  the  books  of  the  association.  accor< 

r  0  the  by-laws  of  the  association.     A  fiduciary,  under  De  aware  law. 
:„voe  the  stock  of  a  deceased  person.     This  means  that  t be  executor 

TaZinistrator  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  person  can  vote  the  stock 

[signed  as  follows: 

John  Smith,  llxecutor  (or  Admii 

of  Henry  Smith,  deceased. 

Such  proxies  must  be  accompanied  by  a  short  certificate  or  similar 

h  state  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Court   which 
dministrator.    stating    that    they    were    so 


11k-  Bureau  ol  Dairy  Industry 
has  just  finished  tabulating  the 
records  of  the  dairy  herd-improve- 
ment associations  for  the  season 
1931-32.  The  results,  according  to 
Dr.    J.    C.    McDowell,    who    is    in 


inistrator)  of  the  Instate 


form  as  designated   in  eacl 


aDDointed    the    executor    or    administrator. 
7nted  by  the  Court.     This  certificate  will  be  held  by  the  Assoc.a- 
oZd  may  be  used  at  the  time  of  transferring  the  stock  at  a  later  date, 
n  the  form   provided   below   the  stockholder   nriay  empower   those 

his   name  or   the  stockholder   may   cross  out 
h  other  names  as  he  may  wish.     Your  local 
deie'gate  is  suggested   as   the  logical   person   to  vote  yotjr  stock   if   you 
iouTdrather  have  him  do  it  than  those  named,     f^oth  these  parties  are 


named   therein    to  act   in 
those  names  and  insert  sue 


licr    iinvt    null   <-•"    •-    1  -ll 

bers  of  the  Inter-State  and  are  the  kind  of  men  who  w.ll  con- 
sider the  interests  of  all  dairymen  when  voting  at  the  annual  meetmg. 


loyal  mem 


charge  of  these  investigations,  again 
furnish  striking  evidence  that  cull- 
ing, feeding,  and  breeding  are  the 
important  fundamental  principles 
in  the  development  of  an  efficient 
and  profitable  dairy  herd. 

Dr.  McDowell  reports  881   asso 
ciations  in  active  operation   in  44 
states    on    January    I.     1^33.    with 
186,683  cows  on   test   for  a  full    12 
months,    during    which    time    they 
produced     an     average     of     7.858 
pounds    of     milk    containing     310 
pounds  of  butterfat.     This  was  83 
percent     more     than     the    average 
production  for  all  dairy  cows  in  the 
United    States,    according    to    Dr. 
McDowell. 

"The  records  of  all  cows  on  test 
ths  were  sorted  and  plac- 


I     Uttll  J' ll".  '•      "••'-••       • o  lift') 

I,  is  strongly  urged   that   all   proxies  be  filled  ou,   with   ,nk.   thus      I^^.'^^^J^^^^,,  ,_,,i„^  ,„  ,,„„„,., 


preventing  all  chance  of  changes. 

Since  the  election  of  directors  and  other  voting  at  the  annual  meet- 
ill  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Master  appointed  by  the  court  any 
disputed    rights  and   voting   points   will   be   put    to 


If  so,  and  you  change 


mg  will  oe 

question  concerning  disputet 

him  for  decision. 

Did  you  sign  a  proxy  with  a  blank  date^ 
your  mind  later  and  want  to  make  out  another  one  it  may  be  d.flicul 
to  prove  which  one  is  legal.      In  other  words,  the  one  you  signed  first 
may  be  dated  last  and  it  may  count  even  tho  it  is  held  by  someone  who 
will  vote  against  your  wishes. 

If  you  signed  an  undated   proxy  and  you  later  change  your  mind 
prepare  a  signed,  dated  and   witnessed  statement  giving  the  date  you 
rlier  proxy  and  if  you  can  recall  them  the  names  of   the 
d   on   the  proxy.      This  statement   should 
Whether    such    a    statement    would    be 


signed  any  ear 

witness  and   the  person   namec 

accompany    your    last    proxy. 


production.  The  production  ranged 
from  zero  to  1 ,044  pounds.  There 
were  300  cows  that  failed  to  pay 
for  their  feed,  and  1 ,600  more  that 
paid  for  their  feed  but  returned 
little  or  nothing  for  labor  and 
overhead. 

"As  butterfat  production  per  cow 
increased  from  group  to  group 
there  was  a  progressive  increase  m 
the  cost  of  feed  jjer  cow,  a  more 
rapid  increase  in  the  income  over 
cost  of  feed,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
feed    cost    per   pound   of   butterfat 


produce.l.       Ihe    tabulated    figures 
show  that  the  feed  cost  per  pound 
of  butterfat  was  42  cents  for  cows 
that   produced    100  pounds  a  year. 
25  cents  for  cows  that  produced  200 
pounds  a  year,   20  cents  for  cows 
that  produced  300  pounds  a  year, 
and    16    cents    for   cows    that    pro- 
duced 400  pounds  a  year.     These 
results  in  actual  practice  are  con- 
vincing   evidence     that     the    most 
economical  production  is  obtained 
from  high-producing  cows." 

Although  the  average  production 
of    all    dairy    cows    in    the    United 
States  has  declined  each  year  since 
1929.  there  has  been  no  decline  in 
these   associations   since    the   work 
began    in    1906.    according    to    Dr. 
McDowell.    In  fact,  he  says,  butter- 
fat   production    per    cow    in    these 
associations     has     advanced     more 
rapidly  since  1929  than  in  the  year 
immediately  preceding.     The  aver- 
age for  all  association  cows  in  1929 
was  296  pounds,  in  1930  it  was  302 
pounds,  in  1931  it  was  306  pounds, 
and  in   1932  it  was  310  pounds. 
"Culling     out     the     undesirable 
.   cows  is  one  of  the  quickest  ways^to 
bring  about  a  higher  average*pro- 
duction   in    the   average   herd,, and 
consequently    a    more    economical 
production",    he    says.       "In    con- 
nection   with    the    study   of  ^these 
records,  we  found  that  more^than 
30.000  cows  were  culled  from'  asso- 
ciation herds  in  20  states  in    1932, 
and    that    70    percent    of   the    culls 
were    removed    because    they    were 
low  or  unprofitable  proiucers." 


I»U(>XY     FOR     ST(>CKII<)I.I>KHJ^  .^^. 

INTER-STATE    MILK    PRODUCERS'    ASSOCIATION 

INCOKI*<>KATKl>     I«1T 
IN     TIIK    HTATK    OK    I>i;l.AW  AUK 


PROXY 
STOCKHOLDERS'    MEETING 


JimiUi    All   i-licti   htj    ^hcs'-  ^JrcBfuta 

That  I.  the  under»igned,  being  the  owner  of 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  n*med.  do  hereby  coiMtitute 


„d  .ppo,m  I.n,..  M.  Anderson  of  W,„„,»ooJ,  P..,  .-.l/or  A„in  K.  Ro„,c„,K.r,..r  of  Center  Poin.,  P...  ...d/o. 


(Writs  in  N.mr  ol  iJe.-    .»«  .'n<^  Altern.te) 


™«  trii*  Mnrl  lawful  attorney  in  my  name,  place  anJ  steid.  as  m     . 
St^el^'pWadethia,  Pennry.vania,  or  eUewhere.  as  otherwise  d.^^    ''Lf  C 


;pr::y"".\tt  eAnn::iM;et.n;to   be   held   m   tKeBro.dwood   Hotel.    Broad   and  W<kk1 


,t..l   at  10  0)  A    M   on  Tuesliy.  the  Nineteenth  day  of  Ueceinber.   \f}i. 


...     ^  u  I  1   fk-  Tvwpntv-first  d*y  of  No/emb;r.  N3).  and/or  at  any  adjournment 

by  reason  of  adjournment  of  the  annual  m«tin<  sche  lule  1  to  ^^'''^ ''"" /'^'.^  'j  ^^  p  ..^ee  of  a  competent  Court  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
the^f  and/or  at  any  other  meeting  held  subsequent  or  pnor  '''^;;-»°;,^".„%"X'^=;.,  ,^torn'y  full  Power  in  J  authority  to  act  for  me  and  in  my  name  at 
llhlr  of  vote.  1  am  now  or  may  t»^- ^e  ent.tle|t.ca.  hereby  g.n  in  ^J^/^^'j  ^;»;^'j"-„\he  t';an,action  of  such  other  busines.  a.  --V  --«  *-'«- 
the  said  meeting  or  meetings  m  voting  for  directors  «f"'f.,'=°X  power  of  substitution  an  J  re.oc3.tion.  hereby  ratifying  and  con  irmmg  all  that  my  ...d 
meeting,  a.  fully  a.  I  could  do  if  personally  present.  ^'tM"''LP".^l';_°',„"'i°;;„ti„„  „„„  „„d  „|i  proxies  or  Powers  of  Attorney  of  like  tenor  given  by.me. 


Iuor11^"o?.ubstT^u''te°mardVin  my  place,  name  and  stead,  herd 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF.  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
Witnessed 


by  expressly  revoking  any  and  all  proxies  or  I 

day  of. 


..  1933 

.[sealI 


PROxiES  MUST  BE  DATED  AND  WITNESSED-SKJN  IN  INK 
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Home  and  Commumt 

^  JL  £UxabetK  M.cG.  Graham,  Editoir 


UessWhat  Makes  It  Christmas 


Hannah  McK  Lyons 


j;wt:^jaas«'s«jwj8g?5e^w5w5S8«»^wsj 


'Twas  the  Ni^fht  Before     t 
Christmas!  ft 


2W£»Etti»8iiE«ss£^i0s<£ax»!e«)eeci 


Carols  For  Christmas 

Do  you  ever  wonder  a  bit  skep- 
tically as  Christmas  approaches 
whether  you  will  this  year  feel 
any  of  that  little  glow  within 
which  has  in  the  past  always  come 
to  set  the  Christmas  season  apart? 
Most  of  us  do. 

There  is  no  better  way  perhaps 
of  getting  in  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas than  the  singing  together  of 
some  of  the  beautiful  carols  which* 
have  come  down  to  us  through 
hundreds  of  years  from  the  Europe 
of  our  ancestors. 

Many  people  still  preserve  the 
happy  custom  of  gathering  to- 
gether on  Christmas-eve,  as  a 
group  from  the  school,  the  church, 
or  as  just  families  of  friends,  to 
sing  carols  in  some  home,  or  best 
of  all,  out  in  the  open  from  door 
to  door.  Lighted  candles  are 
sometimes  carried  by  the  carollers, 
following  the  quaint  old  custom. 

For  carol  suggestions,  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association,  (315 
Fourth  Ave..  .New  York  City) 
publishes'Christmas  Carol  Sheets", 
for  $.80  per  hundred,  and  "Stories 
of  the  Christmas  Carols"  at  $.25 
per  copy. 

The  Rain  Pool 

"1  am  too  small  foi    winds 
To  mar  my  surface. 
Yet  I  hold  a  star 
Which  teaches  me. 
Though  low  my  lot. 
That  highest  heaven 
Forgets  me  not." 

— Unknown. 


Holiday  Evenings  At  Home 


For  happy  holiday  evenings  when 
the  children  are  at  home  with  no 
lessons  to  do.  (Jan  some  of  the 
special  evenings  suggested  below, 
and  the  young  people  will  be  re- 
minded that  they  can  have  the 
best  of  good  times  without  spend- 
ing money  on  ready-made  amuse- 
ments the  near-by  town.  And  no 
one  else  has  the  fun  of  a  family 
which  "does  things  together",  the 
old  with  the  youngi 

An  Evening  of  Song  Some 
families  enjoy  an  evening  near 
Christmas  Sfjent  in  singing  familiar 
songs  and  carols.  Ask  the  neighbors 
in,  and  all  harmonize  together. 

An  Evening  of  Play  Its  fash- 
ionable now  for  even  grown-ups  to 
play  simple  games  such  as  hide- 
the-thimble  at  parties!  People  are 
worn  out  with  feverish  modern 
amusements.  Let  Grandmother 
teach  you  a  game  of  the  '70'8. 

A  Drama  Evening  Hang  cur- 
tains at  the  double  doors.  Get  out 
scnne  of  the  old-fashioned  clothes 
from  the  attic,  and  the  grown-ups 
dramatize  scenes  from  the  days 
"When  You  and  1  Were  Young." 
It  will  delight  the  younger  mem- 


^Everywhere,  ChristmasI 

i  1^ 

^Everywhere,    everywhere,    Chri%tX 
S     mas  to-nif^ht!  I 


Christmas  in  lands  of  the  fir-tree 
atul  pine, 


bers  of  the  household!     Or  if   the 
sitting-back  habit  is  too  strong,  let 

the     children     show      their      skill,  g 

They    will    "make    up"    their   own  ^ 

plays  and  stage  them  too.  ^ 

A  Puzzle  Evening     The  world  R 

is  still  puzzle  mad.     You  can  find  ^,Christmas  in  lands  of  the  palm-'t 

cross-word   puzzles,   ask-me-anoth-  0     [^g^  ^;,J  ^i„g^  « 


ers,  anagrams,  cut-outs,  jig-saws  m 
papers  and  magazines.  The  young 
people  will  be  willing  to  prepare 
for  the  puzzle  evening  by  getting 
them  cut  out,  and  the  puzzles  past- 
ed on  old  cardboard. 

An  Evening  of  Reading  Aloud 

We  moderns  would  be  less  tire- 
some to  ourselves  and  to  each 
other  -  if  we  would  not  only  have 
an  occasional  evening  of  reading 
aloud  during  the  holidays,  but 
would  develop  the  habit  of  reading 
good  fiction,  poetry,  or  history, 
with  the  first  twenty  minutes  of 
the  Reading  Evening  given  over 
to  "current  events."  Mothers 
might  well  bring  out  all  their 
tedious  tasks  and  get  the  family  at 
them.  While  one  person  reads 
aloud  about  adventure  or  travel  or 
achievement — your  darning,  nut 
cracking,  and  other  odd  jobs  will 
get  done  like  magic! 


More  Than  Bread 

"We  ask",  they  said,  "for  special 
consideration  of  plans  for  three  of 
our  greatest  rural  needs  -paint, 
lights  and  waterworks,  and  making 
other  improvements  needed  to  give 
rural  Carolina  a  new  look  of  hope 
and   confidence  in  the  future." 

But  who,  on  the  farms  of  North 
Carolina,  during  the  past  few  years, 
has  had  the  courage,  even  if  the 
money,  to  paint?  Who  could  look 
past  the  tax  bills  and  the  mortgage 
to  lay  hold  again  on  earlier  ambi- 
tions to  supply  the  farm  with 
lights  and  running  water? 

If  the  new  deal  means  anythmg, 
it  means  not  only  a  new  distribu- 
tion of  the  material  but  a  chance 
for  the  spirits  of  men  and  women  to 
express  themselves  in  practical  zeal 
for  those  things  their  hearts  crave. 
And  the  men  and  women  of 
the  farms,  like  men  and  women 
of  the  cities  and  towns,  crave 
more  than  bread  and  meat  and 
shelter. 

■ — News  and  Observer, 

North  Carolina. 


False  Advertising 

"The  drug,  food  and  cosmetic 
interests  are  raising  howls  of  anger 
and  spending  barrels  of  money  on 
lobbies  and  propaganda  against 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Bill  which 
is  to  be  paraded  before  a  Con- 
gressional committee  soon.  After 
Congress  convenes  January  3rd. 
brickbats  will  fly  fast  and  furious, 
because  the  government  sayi  there 
shall  be  a  new  deal  for  consumers; 
no  longer  shall  false  statements  and 
ballyhoo  filch  the  public's  pocket- 
book,  but  every  label  and  state- 
ment   must    set    forth    the    truth. 

"The  proposed  I  ugwcll  Bill  is 
to  protect  public  health  and  to 
prevent  deception  of  consumers. 
The  government  has  but  little 
power  over  advertising.  It  can 
prohibit  misleadini;  labels,  but 
cannot  prevent  false  advertising 
over  the  radio  and  on  the  printed 
page  unless  the  Tui{well  Hill  is 
passed." 

— "Pennsylvania  Club  Woman" 


^Christmas  where  snow-peaks  starid] 
2     solemn  and  white,  I 

I 

Christmas    where    cornfields    /m| 

sunny  and  bright,  V 

Everywhere,    everyivhere.    Chriit-» 
mas  to-night! 


A  mother  »<xiA  to 
her  children. 
When  the  embers 
flickered  low 

\o\x  guess  what 
makes  it 
Christmas, 

And  I'll  answer 
"Ye8"or"No    ' 

(  andles  don't  make 
it  Christmas! 
I  lolly  berry >  Nil' 
Ribbons?  Not  the  rarest! 
Ice  cream>  Never  will! 


are  ready  for  a  romp.  It  is  easy 
to  guide  them  to  the  living  room 
where,   on   a   big  sheet.   The   Bran 


I 
I 

I 


Pan   stands.      I.ach   child    in    turn 
maWfs  a  cut.  delving  deep  into  the 
bran  and  bringing  out  a  package. 
An    older   cousin    reads    the    name 
written  on  the  package.     Another 
child    takes   a    turn   and    the   hunt 
goes    on.       Can    you    imagine    the 
shrieks  of  laughter  as  each  gift  is 
found>   Very  inexpensive  they  may 
be.  a  few  things  needed  for  school, 
perhaps,  and  a  very  few  toys;  but 
by  the  time  the  hunt  is  ended  each 
child  numbers  about  half  a  dozen 
articles  in  a  jealously  guarded  pile. 
The  opening  of  packages  and  com- 
parisons   begin    so    there    is    little 
need  of  many  games  and  the  sun- 
set says,  "time  to  start  home.' 
Will  they  ever  forget  these  days 
ori^and  we  rejoice  for  a  "gift      at  the  home  which  was  mothers  or 
of     that      grandmothers    in    the    old    days:> 
are    hearing    much    today    of 


Santa>  An  Alias! 

Tree>  Not  yet  I 
Mistletoe?  Nor  greenest ! 

Apple?  Needn't  get! 

It's  something 

Deep  within  you.  dear. 
Money  cannot  buy. 

PriceleM  little  bits  o'  love 
Makes  it  Christmas     Try! 

Again  we  are  hearing  the  old 
tirain.  "Well,  few  gifts  from  me 
tins  year",  but  a  little  later  we  find 
iat  about    the  same   planning   is 


i'liii.i.irs  Brooks 


The  Open  Mind 

Our  entire  country  is  goinj{ 
through  a  period  of  great  change. 
Would  that  each  of  us  would 
more  than  ever  try  to  prepare 
ourselves  to  make  our  decisions 
wise  ones  by  gaining  all  possible 
information  about  not  alone  dairy- 
ing, but  our  local  government 
taxation,  school  policies,  yes.  and 
our  attitude  towards  the  vast  and 
intensely  interesting  program  of 
the  national  government. 


Your  Shopping  Service 

Louise  E.  Drotleff 

1  Special  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  extend  to  you  a 
"one  day  sfX'cial"  offered  by  one 
of  the  Philadelphia  department 
stores  if  you  act  quickly.  A  9  inch 
"come-apart"  cake  pan.  a  medium 
size  earthen  batter  bowl  which 
comes  in  a  lovely  yellow,  green  or 
blue  and  a  spiral  egg  and  Latter 
beater  may  all  three  be  obtained 
for   49  cents. 

2      If    you    do    not    already   have 
molds  for  baking  Lady  Fingers 
(they    are    usually    expensive) 
here  is  your  opportunity  to  buy  » 
tray  of  12  molds  for  3^c. 

3  Supper  by  the  fireplace  is  ^^ 
lovely  way  of  entertaining  on  a 
.Sunday  evening  during  the  Christ- 
mas holklays,  and  two  or  three  ten 
cent  grills  for  cooking  hamburg. 
bacon  or  eggs  over  the  lire  will  add 
much  to  the  "company's"  fun. 


Old  apple  trees  make  good  fire- 
wood. 


(Wg 

J  only     an     expression 
pnceless  bit  o'  love"  we  have  for 
i  friend. 

It  is  not   the  expensive    'Mama 

3oH"    nor     the     "Rlectric     train" 

Mat  gives  the  most  real  pleasure; 

d  we  often  find  them  left  stand- 

3j  while  "Martha"   made  from  a 

kk  stocking;    or   a    line   of    dis- 

iarded   boxes    that    makes   a    very 

'.Til  train  with  engine   gets  all   the 

wing  care. 

Not  the  exfjensive  gift,  but  any 
.«  thing  that  shows  you  cared 
jough  to  plan  bringing  that 
priceless  little  bit  o'  love."  My 
rit  of  last  year  most  enjoyed  was 
at  a  greeting  "Mother's  attic" 
ad  contributed  ends  of  left  over 
•ill  paper;  an  original  design  was 
•amped  on  the  back,  and  it  is 
measured  as  one  of  the  rare 
noughts. 

One  large  family  had  years  of  all 
ioing  back  home  at  the  Christmas- 
lie.     Today    father    and    mother 
«  gone   to   the   Homeland;   most 
<  the    children     have     their    own 
umes  and  children;  but    this  sca- 
«n  is   not    complete    if    sometim<- 
•aring  the  week  they  do  not  have 
'day  at  the  old   home  and  carry 
Jt  the  old  customs. 
Did    1    say,    "the    way    gifts    are 
'ivenV      f-'or    example,    the    Bran 
>  delights  the  younger  set  touch- 
i^  as    it    is    with    the    feeling    of 
hystery.      All    gifts    are    carefully 
••rapped     and     marked     with     tli«- 
l^d's    name.         Uncle    John     has 
iiuietly   brought    from    the   barn   a 
■^'ge  basket  of  bran.     A  wash  tub 
*f  a  clothes  basket  mikes  the  pie 
■^n.  and  he  packs  a  layer  of  bran 
!ind  a  layer  of  gifts  until   the   tub 
••full,  with  plenty  of  bran  smooth 
'■^on  top.    Of  course,  there  is  the 
'Sual  good  dinner,  but  dinners  do 
5t  last  a  long  time  for  children. 
^.  the  dinner  ended  the  children 


We 

some  way  to  tie  more  closely  home 
bonds;  some  way  to  strengthen 
family  and  community  confidence. 
Are  not  these  children  being  given 
the  belief  and  confidence  that  if 
aught  happens  to  them  in  the  big 
world  with  which  they  must  soon 
struggle,  that  there  are  the  home 
folks  who  will  know  and  understand 
and  will  stand  ready  to  helpV 

Are  you  asking  "What  of  Santa 
Clau8>  Does  he  enter  into  this 
scheme?"  May  1  answer  in  the 
thought  of  Uigh  Mitchel  I  lodges 
when  he  wrote  to  a  small  girl  who 
asked  him  to  settle  a  school  dispute 
and  tell  them,  "Is  there  a  .Santa 
Claus>  ■ 

"Is  there  a  Santa  Claus?  Sorry 
will  be  the  day  when  there  is  not, 
and  sorry  the  grown  folks  who  will 
not  rise  to  the  blessings  of  this 
season  and  use  the  wonderful  op- 
portunity to  teach  the  truest  of 
life  lessons.  You  will  learn  the 
world  is  full  of  fine  things  you 
cannot  see  or  touch  or  iiold,  and 
yet  they  are  just  as  real  as  the 
things  you  can  see  and  touch  ami 
hold. 

"Santa  Claus  is  one  of  these.  I 
do  not  know  that  any  one  ever  saw 
him.  There  are  men  dressed  up 
to  look  like  him  at  Christmas  time, 
and  there  are  many  pictures  of 
him  in  books,  and  some  |)eople 
may  have  seen  him  in  dreams,  but 
the  one  real  Santa  Claus  is  like  th«- 
wind,  for  you  see  what  li<-  does 
every  year,  l)ut  you  cannot  se-e 
him  doing  it.  ^'ou  cannot  see  God 
either,  and  yet  you  know  there  is  a 
God,  for  He  gives  you  all  the  good 
things  you  have." 

Yes,  there  is  a  Santa  C  laus  and 
we     know    it     because    of    all     the 
'priceless    bits   o'    love'    shown   at 
this  season! 


Where  We  Live 


O. 


Jl  R  communities  wilt  only  he  as  jniv  as  the  love  we  have  m 
our  hearts  for  the  line  things  of  the  community  He  must  love  our 
nwimunilies  into  places  of  larger  life  and  fuller  beauty. 

Ol  R  communities  will  only  he  as  jnir  as  our  eyes  sec  all  that 
,s  „„r  in  them;  and  wr  can  with  keen  imaginative  eyes  of  hope  und 
faith  and  vision  make  nnc  communities  of  our  old  comniiinittes. 

Ol  R  awimunities  will  onlv  he  as  fine  as  in  our  courage  we 
,,ill  make  them  fine;  and  by  our  courage  the  communities  can  be 
changed  into  the'kind  of  communities  we  want  them  to  he  ^or  y 
t,uild  communities  as  we  huild  our  lives,  by  dreams  and  hv  ideals 
and  by  daily  work. 

For  nearh-  all  of  us  Courage,  Adventure,  Beauty  will  only 
come  to  us  where  we  live.     Here  or  nowhere  else  on  earth  we  shall 

P"l  ''"'"■  -Chaki.ksW.  Pipkin. 


Making  Sweets 

For  the  Children 

The  best  sweet  for  children  does 
not  take  away  the  apix-titc  for 
other  foods.  The  demand  may  be 
supplied  by  dates,  prunes,  or  figs, 
.stuffed  with  marshmallow  strips 
and  rolled  in  granulated  sugar. 
These  make  a  candy  which  is 
satisfying  as  well  as  wholesome. 
The  dried  firunes  and  figs  should 
be  soaked  until  soft  before  stuffing, 
and  then  filled  until  they  are 
plump  and  natural  in  shafx-. 

Candied  apples,  and  popcorn 
Ijalls,  are  also  recommended  for 
children.  Whatever  the  form  of 
the  sweet,  however,  it  should  be 
eaten  only  after  meals. 

"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

Raw  Cranberry  Salad 

Wash,    stem,    and    put    through 
the     nu-dium-si/ed     plate     of     the 
food  chopper  I  (it.  raw  cranberries. 
Add  to  this  i  medium-sized  oranu; 
etl,  |K>eled  and  diced,  with  all  juice 
saved.       Add     I    c.    chopped    nuts. 
To    I    pkg.    lemon   jello.   add    '  i   c. 
sugar   and    M4   c.    Iiot    water,    stir 
ring  until  sugar  and  jello  are  dis 
solved.     Cool.      .Add   first    mixture. 
Chill,  and  serv«-  in  large  or  indiv 
idual     molds,     .serving    on     lettuce 
leaves,  topped  with  salad  dressing 

~-E.  M.  O, 


The  Optimist 

A  man  who  has  spent  much  time 
in    the    national  capital      incident- 
ally   a    life-long    Republican    who 
always  has  seemed  somewhat  over- 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  party 
said   to  me  yesterday.  "The  thing 
that    has    most    impressed    me    in 
Washington  is  the  general  habit  of 
facing   facts,   even   when    the   facts 
are  far  from   pleasant.      In  all  my 
experience    I    never    have    seen    so 
many  i)ersons  so  intent  upon  deal- 
mg  with  a  situation  as  it  actually 
exists.     Under  such  circumstances 
It    would    seem    to    me    we    cannot 
fail  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  solu- 
tion for  the  major  problems  which 
confront  us." 

None  of  us  is  wafted  through  this 
life  on  flowery  beds  of  ease.  None 
can  esca[X'  a  certain,  and  usually 
large,  measure  of  difficulties  and 
distress.  These  form  an  inevitable 
part  of  each  life,  and  while  some 
persons  may  appear  to  be  more  or 
less  exempt  from  such  trials,  the 
appearance  usually  rests  on  oue 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  what 
these  individuals  really  are  forced 
to  deal  with. 

This     being     the     case,     isn't     it 
simply  a  matter  of   horse-sense  to 
look  conditions  and  circumstances 
square  in   the   face;   to  walk   right 
up  to  each   new   |)eril  or   problem 
and  say  to  it.  "1  want   to  find  out 
exactly  what  you  are,  so  I  may  be 
able  to  deal  with  you  on  that  basis. 
I    don't   want   to  shut   my  eyes  to 
actualities   and    whisp«r    to   myself 
soft    hopes    that    I    am    sure,    from 
ex|M-rience.      cannot      be      realized. 
A     make-believe     world     is     all 
right    for  dreaming,    but    f(»r  doing 
we     must     boldly     and     resolutel> 
attack  the  ranks  of  things  as  they 
are.     The  contest  may  be  staved  off 
in  one  way  or  another,  but  nothing 
is  gained  in  the  end.     If  we  are  go- 
ing to  mak«-  any  progress,  the  strug- 
gle must  tome  sooner  or  later,  and 
when  we  are  wise  enough  to  choose 
the  "sooner  ",   we  have  more  time 
"later"   to  reform  our  forces  or  to 

rejoice  in  victory. 

-  I. IK. II  Miu  iiKi.i  Hod<;es, 
in  the  Public  Ledger 
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Trucking  Code  Would 

Hinder  Farm  Hauling 

Opposition  to  the  proposed  fed- 
eral code  for  the  trucking  industry, 
which  would  prevent  farmers  from 
hauling  produce  or  supplies  for  each 


UlllCI       ttiiva      wvivj      ».w      .**....      • 

developing  among  farmers'  organ- 
izations. 

It    is    believed    that    under    the 
proposed  code  no  farmer  could  haul 
a    neighbor's    milk,    hay    or    other 
produce   to  market   for  compensa- 
tion even  once  in  a  year  without 
filing  a  schedule  of  rates,  securing  a 
license  or  permit,  securing  and  dis- 
playing    insignia     and     complying 
with  all   the   rules  applicable   to  a 
commercial    trucker.       No    farmer 
driving  into  town  could  bring  back 
a  few  bags  of  feed  for  another  farm- 
er for  compensation  without  com- 
plying with  all  the  regulations  ap- 
plied to  a  regular  trucking  business. 
This  code  would  in  a  measure  pre- 
vent   farmers    from    following    the 
age    old    practice    of    "swapping" 
work.        It    would    compel    every 
farmer  to  do  his  own  hauling,  or  to 
hire   a   commercial,  trucker,   every 
time    he   wanted    a   crate    of    eggs 
taken    to   the    railroad   station    for 
shipment,  or  wanted  a  load  of  fer- 
tilizer from  town. 

A  statement  by  Charles  W. 
Holman,  Washington,  secretary  of 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation,  asserts  that  a 
purpose  of  the  code  "seems  to  be 
to  build  up  the  American  Trucking 
Association  by  practically  requir- 
ing every  owner  of  a  truck  to  be- 
come a  member.' 

"It  has  developed,  "  says  Mr. 
Holman's  protest,  "that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  those  proposing  the 
trucking  code  to  cover  every 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  private 
or  cooperative,  which  is  operating 
one  or  more  trucks  or  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  The  only  person  excepted 
would  be  the  farmer  when  he  is 
hauling  his  own  produce  or  sup- 
plies." 

Mr.  Holman's  statement  says  the 
code  would  raise  farmers'  trucking 
costs  50  to  75  percent  "at  a  time 
when  agriculture  is  fighting  for  its 
existence.  It  is  foolish  to  suppose 
that  the  trucking  industry  can  pull 
itself  out  of  the  depression  by 
standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
over-burdened  farmers.  We  refuse 
to  submit  ourselves  to  those  who 
are  interested  not  in  the  restoration 
of  agriculture,  but  in  obtaining 
for  themselves  the  largest  profits 
possible." 

Many  cooperative  leaders  are 
urging  farmers  to  write  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wallace.  Governor 
W.  I.  Myers  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  General  Hugh 
S.  Johnson  at  Washington  protest- 
ing against  the  proposed  code. 


Milk  Prices  Compared 

GOVllRNMFNT  reports  show  that  producers  supplying  Philadelphia 
with  milk  have  fared  much  better  than  those  supplying  many  other 
large  markets.  Not  only  have  the  prices  paid  to  producers  been  rela- 
tively higher  but  the  cost  to  consumers  has  been  lower  than  in  com- 
parable markets. 

The  table  immediately  below  gives  the  prices  paid  to  producers 
and  the  prices  paid  by  consumers  for  standard  or  grade  "B"  milk  from 
1920  to  1929. 

Chart  A.  The  following  table  is  summarized  from  the  Technical  Bulletin 
No.  179.  May  1930  Co-operative  Marketing  of  Fluid  Milk,  by  Hutzel 
Metzger.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture. 

1920  to  1928  Inclusive  


meeting  in  Syracuse  recently.  By 
raising  the  price  of  gold,  he  point. 
ed  out,  these  countries  hope  to 
overcome  the  effect  of  declininj 
commodity  prices. 

The  price  of  gold  in  the  Unittd 


Weighted  average  pricej  Average  Retail  Wagon 


1.  Philadelphia 

2.  Baltimore 

3.  Pittsburgh 

4.  New  York 

5.  Boston 

6.  Cincinnatti 


4%  Milk,  f.o.b.  City 
to  Producer 


7.29^  per  quart 
7.26^ 

7.22(^ 
7.05^ 
6.82^ 
6.29^ 


t< 


Price  to  Consumer 


12.4/  per  quart 
13.5$;^    " 
14.2/    " 
15.1/    "        " 
14.7/    " 
13.3/    •• 


Adjusted  to  4%  basis 


Weighted  average  price   Average  Retail  Wagon 
A%  Milk,  f.o.b.  City  Price  to  Consumer 

to  Producer 


1.  Philadelphia 

2.  Boston 

3.  New  York 


5.6/  per  quart 

4.6/    ••        " 
4.5/    ••       " 


10.5/  per  quart 
11.3/    •• 
12.7/    •♦        " 


The  Dairy  Situation 


f 


mE  dairy  market  situation  is 
heavy  with  a  terrific  producing 
i£ity    being     built     up.        The 


lilt   pin,»-  vr.    (,v,.«   ...    ...■_  '.^imtflp^--.'  ^ 

States,  Canada,  i:ngland,andSou,htiber  of  cows  on     arms   is  con- 
Africa   is  now   about   lifty-five  p^.tntly  increasing  and  observations 


cent  above  pre-war,  and  the  price 
of  gold  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Denmark  is  about  double  prt. 
war. 

"When  a  country  permits  tlif 
price  of  gold  to  vary."  he  stated, 
"it  can  establish  any  price  level  it 
desires  independent  of  other  coun- 


This  is  proof  that  Philadelphia  distributors  have  taken  a  narrower 
spread  than  in  the  other  important  markets  named.  Whether  or  not 
the  spread  was  still  too  wide  here  in  Philadelphia  is  not  shown  by  the 
figures.  We  feel  certain  that  the  larger  and  more  efficient  dairy  com- 
panies made  a  good  profit  during  those  years.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  many  of  the  smaller  dealers  found  the  spread 
too  narrow  for  about  90  percent  of  the  Philadelphia  milk  distributors  of 
fourteen  years  ago  are  no  longer  in  business.  Doubtless  many  of  them 
merged  with  other  companies,  some  thru  choice,  but  more  of  them  from 

necessity. 

The  second  table,  reproduced  below,  gives  the  figures  for  Philadel- 
phia and  two  neighboring  markets  as  released  in  a  government  report 
last  July.  It  shows  that  about  the  same  price  relationships  prevailed 
right  up  thru  April  of  this  year,  the  last  month  covered  in  this  govern- 
mental study.  A  marketing  agreement  has  since  (November  I)  given 
Boston  producers  a  slightly  higher  price  but  with  a  wider  spread  than 
prevails  in  Philadelphia. 

Chart  B.  The  following  table  is  summarized  from  the  Report  on  the 
Survey  of  Milk  Marketing  in  the  Northeastern  States  Farm  Credit 
Administration  in  Co-operation  with  National  Co-operative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers'   Federation    and    United    States    Department    of    Agriculture. 

July  1933. 

1931-1932.  and  part  of  1933 


(jie  uniieu  .jlaicb   i^cparv~.cr.. 

^Agriculture  point  to  even  a 
-tr  number  of  milk  cows  a  year 
(jinow.  In  addition,  many  beef 
^are  being  milked  because  even 
^nt  milk  and   butterfat  prices 

the  west  central  states  makes 
J,  a  better  outlet   for  feed   than 


tries,  and  by  that  act  establish  it,  «be  obtained  with  the  low  price 


internal  business  conditions  largely 
independent  of  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  other  countries." 

A  Hard  Dollar 


Professor  Pearson  also  said;  "A 
dollar  based  on  a  legal  fixed  price 


(beef. 

;A  brake  on  dairy  production  is 

lished  by  the  relatively  higher 
«1  prices.  This  has  resulted  in 
agrain  being  fed  and  is  doubtless 

reason  for  the  lower  production 


imi 


tr  cow. 


for  gold  is  a  'hard'  dollar  that  rings  nces  have    increased    29    percent 


true  on  the  counters  of  the  world 


jdlarm  milk  prices  about   H  per 


but  does  not  ring  tri:e  on  the  do- mt from  March  to  October  I.  thf 

(ICC  of  grain  feeds  have  increased 


mestic   counters   of    a    nation.    It  ,,  „.  „ 

buys    a    stable   amount   of  foreign  [average  of  47  percent  compared 

jayear  ago.      Ihe  feed  price  in 


While    farm    butterfat 


exchange  of  countries  with  monc 

tary  units  that  are  'hard.'  How- ,asp  in  tin-  corn  belt  was  6fi  p«-r 
ever,  it  is  unstable  at  home,  be- 
cause it  buys  more  domestic  com-  \  governnient  report  on  inilk 
modities  at  one  time  than  it  doei  eduction  trends  states  In  the 
at  another.  nod.  July  to  .Stptember   193  3.  a 

"Most  of  the  present  difficulties  (jnd  of  butterfat  was  ecjuivalcnl 


of  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
he  said,  "arise  from  monetary 
chaos  rather  than  from  any  funda 
mental  change  in  production  or 
consumption  of  farm  products 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  the 


wil 


Adjusted  to  4%  basis 

These  figures  are  given  so  as  to  supply  facts  to  those  who  desire 
them  and  who  may  wish  to  use  them  for  intelligent  discussions  of  the 
milk  marketing  situation  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 


Dairy  Exhibit  Succeeds 

It  is  estimated  that  about  3,- 
250.000  persons  visited  the  Dairy 
Industries  Exhibit  at  the  Century 
of  Progress  Exposition  at  Chicago. 
This  was  about  one-seventh  of  the 
total  paid  admissions  at  the  entire 
exposition  and  as  each  visitor  went 
to  the  fair  at  least  three  times 
the  Dairy  Exhibit  attracted  almost 
one-half  of  all  visitors. 


U.  S.  Is  Not  Alone 

On  Gold  Program 

The  United  States  is  one  of 
thirty-four  countries  which  have 
abandoned  their  legal  fixed  prices 
for  gold  and  are  raising  the  price 
of  gold.  F.  A.  Pearson,  professor  of 
prices  and  statistics  at  Cornell 
University,  told  members  of  the 
Cooperative  Grange  League  Feder- 
ation   Exchange    at    their    annual 


the  price  of   22    pountls  of   feed 

Inins  at    farm    prices,    compared 

th  33   pounds   during    the   same 

nod  of  1932.  31)  pounds  for  the  o 

m  1925-1929.  and  11  pounds  in 

._ K period  1910-1914.     I  his  change 

world  is  suffering  from  indigestion  ,(|,e  relationship  between  butter- 
arising  from  too  much  production  ,,  j^J  grain  prices  in  the  last  6 
of  commodities.  The  United  States  B„th8  [,jjs  Jjecn  one  of  the  most 
and  the  world  are  in  reality  suffer-  jportant  developments  in  the 
ing  from  malnutrition  due  to  under-  j,^^.  p^jj-^.  situation.  1  he  present 
consumption  of  commodities. 

Up  to  October  2  I .  he  pointed  out 
the  price  of  gold  in  dollars  wasde 
termined  by  the  world  market  sit- 
uation for  dollars  in  gold  and  b; 
policies  of  other  governments.  Un 
October  23.  the  United  States 
changed  its  policy  and  since  Octo- 
ber 25  has  been  setting  the  priceof 
gold  in  dollars. 

"If  the  price  of  gold  advances. H 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  prices  of 
basic  commodities  will  rise  more 
rapidly  than  retail  prices  of  foods 
or  the  cost  of  living,  and  that  the 
equilibrium  will  be  gradually  « 
established  as  the  general  pn" 
level  approaches  its  normal  reia 
tionship  to  the  level  of  debts,  tax 
es.  wages,  salaries,  public  utiH. 
rates,  and  other  fixed  charges 

"After  four  years  of  unpre«- 
dented  depression,  we  can  not  » 
pect  complete  recovery  instanW 
neously,"  Professor  Pearson  said 


culture  reports  a  decrease  of  2.9 
percent  in  amount  of  manufactured 
dairy  products  going  into  trade 
channels  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  year  and  an  increase  of  4.2 

^^,^ant  in  nrorliirSinn  of  those  pro- 
,,»,. — ...  ...  , t 

ducts. 

A  substantial  increase  in  butter 
manufacture  has  been  reported  in 
some  market  milk  areas,  especially 
New  York  State,  indicating  a  sub- 
stantial   excess    over    fluid    needs. 
Altogether,    production    has    been 
kept    in    control    in    most    market 
areas    and    in    some    a    rigid    cow- 
culling  program  has  been  observed. 
This  has  been  more  than  balanced 
over     the    country,     however,     by 
more  cows  and  milking  of  beef  cows. 
Prices    showed    slight    decreases 
duiing    the    last    month    with    92- 
score  butter  going  down  one  cent 
in    Philadelphia    and    Boston    and 
three-fourths    of    a    cent    at    New 
York  and  Chicago.     Although  the 
milk    strike    in    Wisconsin    reduced 
the   amount   of  chrcs?    init   on    the 
market  tlurc  was  no  marked  change 
in  pricL's. 

Market    milk   prices  held  steady 
except      where     marketing     ai^rce 
ments    went    into    effect.        1  h«se. 
almost  without  exception,  resulted 
in    higher    prices    to    producers   on 
the  milk  used  for  fluid  sales.    Som«- 
markets  with  agreements  previous 
ly    in   effect    obtained   slight    raises 
to  producers.    Except  in  a  few  cases 
where    the    cooijerating    producers 
handle  their  own  surplus  the  basic- 
surplus  plan  is  a  part  of  the  agree 
ments. 


Double  the  value  of  farm  manur« 
as  a  fertilizer  by  suppleinentm? 
each  load  of  it  with  fifty  pounds"' 
superphosphate.  — • 


•iationship.  if  continued  .  . 
ad  to  curtail  production. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that 
:y  great  rise  in  dairy  prices  or  a 
H  drop  in  feed  prices  would 
itatly  stimiilat<-  butter  and  milk 
iwiuction. 

Tberc  is  little  chance,    however. 
f  any    great    increase    in    dairy 
nces.      Again    on    November    1st 
ilrecords  were  broken  for  amount 
'butter  and  cheese  in  storage  on 
lit  date.    Butter  in  storage  totall- 
■^160  million  pounds  and  Ameri- 
in  cheese     storage     stocks     were 
Jnost  96  million   pounds  on   that 
^ft     The   butter   supply   was  93 
iiUion  pounds  larger  than  a  year 
?oand  65  million  over  the  5-year 
•'trage   while    the    cheese    supply 
'«29  million  over  a  year  ago  and 

million  over  the  5-year  average. 

ogether,  the  storage  supply  of 
'"Iter,  cheese,  and  evaporated  milk 
'87  percent  greater  than  a  year 
'^o  Evaporated  milk  is  now 
loving  into  trade  channels  very 
Wly, 

The  market   news  service  of  the 

"ited  States  Department  of  Agri 


\lto 


Plans  Moving  Rapidly 

For  State  Farm  Show 

Plans  are  being  rapidly  complel 
ed  for  the  Pennsylvania's  eight- 
eenth annual  Farm  Show  which 
will  open  in  1  Iarris!)urg  Monday 
morning  January  15,  and  continue 
for  five  days,  the  Show  manage- 
ment reports.  Progress  on  arrange- 
ments to  date,  indicate  by  far  the 
best  farm  exhibition  yet  to  In- 
staged  in  the  mammoth  exposition 

building. 

The  commercial  space  has  been 
placed  under  contract  more  suc- 
cessfully than  in  either  of  the 
previous  two  shows  and  entries  in 
the  livestock  departments  includ 
ing  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  horses, 
swine  and  sheep,  overflowed  the 
available  accommodations  long  be- 
fore  final   dale   for  closing  entries. 

The  poultry  department  which 
has  grown  into  the  largest  winter 
show  of  its  kind  in  the  entire 
country,  will  l)e  filled  to  the  very 
limit  again  this  year.  I.ntries  have 
been  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  addition  to  chick- 
ens, this  department  includes  tur- 
keys,    ducks     and     geese.         Baby 
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DRIED  DEBT  PULP 

makes  evemhoiln  liai»pyS 

There  arr  Hmilen  ..II  anu.n.l  ..I"..  I»KIKI»  UKKI   VVXy  i.  ".  H.. 

,he  kK  r-oMH  an-  happv  lM.»..He  I  h.  v  feel  In  Her-lH-e„„.e  .e> 
I,  .M  «o  'utt  fee.l"'.r  haw  u.l.ler  I  r.,..l.le-«M.I  Im  ea...e  I  Lev 
rel  .1.  Oh-  .leli«hlful  r.H.I-liUe  flavor.  I  h.  June  ranlnre  ...ee..- 
h.„eeHn.l,.ala"ahilit>,th«l  llrie.l  Ueel  rul,.  I.r.,.^.  to  a..>  ral.on. 
DriedlUel  i'nl,.  is  ...,i.,.H  .  Il  i,  I  Im  v»  hole  sueenlenl  n..l  ri.  i.M.s 
H..««r    Inel    v.ilh   unlv    Hm-   H.m;.r  an.l    v^aler   re,.M»e.l-   he   o..l> 

palalahle  an.l  nnl.ll>   laxative.    Il  ,;.  ei:uar.U  heal  h      "  <";  ' 
.m  ration  an.l  in-pr....  •*  H.al  rati...,  h.  .  a....   .1  ai.U  .1.^.-1."..  ;    " 
h.lips  Ihe  animal  lo  a>Mn.ilale  all  ol  I  he  nnlnenl..  an.l  .1   .  J.-I 
iiH  jj.mmI  lor  «leer«  an.l  nhe.  p  as  l«.r  .lair>  .  ..v*-. 

Th.-  nne  of  Uri..!   I».  •  I    l'i"l|»  •I-"  ""'   "•'«'    '"  '''*•   ""■'    "'   "T" 

f,..iin.i.    ^.M.  -in.pi>  «'-«  i'  i"  ""•  1''^ "^  V.' .! "'■"r.V"*".";  *"     , 

earlH.hv.lrale    f.  .  .U.       h    .  ..mhio-   .pL  >■.''<»«>    vv.lh    e n^.  .  < 

....   .1      i.|i.len     f.-..l.    xovlMaii    ni.  .1    or    l.r.«.r*      urai.i-.      \Mi«  n 

."i':hi;h,::i...l..r.,-are...ix  n.U..f  ITi.-.l  It. .  .  I'olp  » ill  <  o 

Ihe  u.,rk  ..f  len  p.Mn..U  ..f  ha>  an.l  .1..  .1  hell...  II  >o..  h.v.  no 
1     .i-e    live  iMM.n.U  ..f  l»ri..l   U.  el   Tulp  .-  Im  Her  ihan   !>,.  mJx-I.w 

po'.MMis.lf  .ilau.   f..r  n.ilk  an.l  h. ;.     Xn.l  I,  .-,1  i|  ...'M o.  ihe 

na.k.    I>ri..l  Ih  «  •  Tiilp  .l«»«-'»  •'«»•  •>««"•  !•»  h.  »»i«k.-.l  l.«  l.»r.   u-ii.a. 

Kverv  fe..l  .l.aler  has  il  ..r  .an  >i.  I  il  for  > ....  .|..i.  kl>  .    Or.l.  r  a 

M.ppU   l«'.li.>.    I'ri..-  ^.re -.n^U    l.'^-     I»r..««  »«  '  «   •;<'lpiHO..e 

of  I  he  eh.-ap.  Hi  U*<U  an  vv.  II  as  one  .,f  I  he  Im  «l  n..H  ..n  I  he  mark.  I 

lirUd  ll*'t't  /'"'/♦  "»"/«'"<  "  A'""*'  fHfrfor  pouhry. 

Tin:  i.\i{i«o\m:  mii,i.in<;  <<»miv\ny 

DirKon.  MKH. 


chicks  newcomers  in  the  Show  a 
year  a?o  will  be  back  in  larger 
numbers. 

Other  extensive  exhibits  will  in- 
clude corn,  small  grains,  potatoes, 
milk,  tobacco,  apples,  vegetables, 
maple  products,  apiary  products, 
wool.     eggs.     fooJs     and     clothing. 

Preliminary  programs  covering 
the  annual  conventir)ns  of  more 
than  thirty  farm  organizations, 
have  been  compiled.  These  pro- 
grams promise  to  be  more  infor- 
mative to  members  this  year  than 
ever      before.  In     addition     to 

numerous  discussions  on  cutting 
cost  of  production  and  increasing 
the  quality  of  |)roducts.  officials 
from  Washington.  D.  C.,  will  ap- 
pear at  many  of  these  meetings  to 
explain  the  procedure,  operation 
and  results  of  the  National  Agricul 
tural  Adjustment  projects. 

National  Cheese  Week 

"Serve  Cheese  and  Serve  the 
Nation"  has  been  selected  as  the 
slogan  of  National  Cheese  Week. 
December  11-16.  This  is  a  chance 
for  every  dairyman  to  "help  him 
self"  for  every  action  which  will 
create  a  demand  for  one  dairy 
product  will  help  the  producer  of 
every  other  dairy  product. 


The  entire  object  is  to  get  every 
family  in  the  land  to  us  -  mor j 
cheese.  Fluid  milk  producers  are 
most  surely  includL-d  in  this  appeal. 
Storage  stocks  of  cheese  are  the 
largest  on  record,  being  almost  30 
million  pounds  larger  than  a  year 
ago.  The  simple  plan  of  having 
every  family  in  the  land  use  one 
extra  pound  of  cheese  during 
cheese  week  would  practically  wipe 
out  that  surplus. 

To  achieve  this  aim  th  -  value  of 
cheese  as  a  food  and  the  urge  to 
buy  cheese  is  a  planned  feature  in 
retail  stores  over  the  entire  coun 
try.  Advertising,  radio,  merchan- 
dise displays  and  the  press  are  all 
being  used  to  put  over  the  story  of 
"Serve  Cheese  and  You  Serve  the 
Nation." 

It    would   easily    be   possible   for 
dairymen  themselves  to  usj  up  this 
cheese  surplus  and  thus  strengthen 
the  entire  dairy   market   situation. 
Should  every  dairy  farm  family  use 
an    extra    pound    of    cheese    every 
week     for     ten     weeks     an     actual 
cheese  shortage  would   be  created. 
The  more  common  types  of  cheese 
are   actually   considered   food   bar- 
gains because  of  their  high   nutri- 
tive value  combined  with  a  reason- 
able price. 
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Eight  Percent  of  Pennsylvania 

Milk  Used  in  Manufacture 

State  Produces  370,000,000   Pounds  Over  Fluid  Needs 

PENNSYLVANIA  produces  more  These  facts  show  that  if  Penn- 
milk  than  is  needed  for  its  sylvania  did  not  bring  in  a  pound 
fluid  milk  and  cream  requirements  of  milk  from  beyond  its  state  hne 
according  to  statistics  recently  there  would  still  have  been  mor* 
released  by  the  United  States  De-  than  enough  to  supply  another 
partment  of  Agriculture.  About  million  persons  at  the  same  rate 
620  million  pounds  of  milk  were  of  per  capita  consumption  now 
manufactured  into  butter,  cheese.  prevailing  in  Philadelphia  which 
ice  cream,  condensed  and  evapor-  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  pint  daily 
ated  milk  during  1932.  During  the  or  260  pounds  a  year, 
same  year,  an  additional  350  mil-  The  amount  of  each  dairy  pro- 
lion  pounds  of  milk  was  made  into  duct  made  in  Pennsylvania  fac- 
butter  on  the  farms  where  produc-  tories  in  1932  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
gj  lowing     table,     together    with     the 

Published      reports     state     that  amount  of  milk  needed  in  making 

about  250  million  pounds  more  milk  each  product.    This  table  does  not 

were   brought  into  the  state   than  include  365.000.000  pounds  of  milk 

were   shipped    from    it    during    the  used  in  making  butter  on  the  farm 

same  period.  during    1932.      Much   of   this   milk 

This  left  370  million  pounds  of  would  quickly  find  its  way  to  city 
milk  produced  on  Pennsylvania  markets  if  there  should  be  a  de- 
farms    last    year    that    had    to    be  mand  for  it. 

used  for  making  manufactured  From  these  figures  it  is  evident 
dairy  products.  This  milk  is  that  Pennsylvania  with  its  pro- 
commonly  called  surplus  and  if  it  duction  of  4.370.000.0l»0  pounds  in 
should  become  too  large  will  de-  1932  has  a  surplus  of  milk  above 
press  our  fluid  milk  market.  Every  its  fluid  needs  and  that  there  is  an 
pound  of  that  milk  was  competing  interchange  between  states  result- 
directly  with  milk  produced  in  ing  in  Pennsylvania  manufacturing 
the  middle  west  under  low  cost  into  other  products  the  equivalent 
conditions  and  sold  at  even  lower  of  all  milk  imports  plus  about  eight 
prices.  percent  of  the  domestic  production. 

Dairy  Product*  Manufactured  in  Pennsylvania,  1932 

(In  Factories  only)  ,».  ., 

Lbs  Lbs   from  I^bs  of  Milk 

Manufactured         KK)  l-b»  of  Milk  l^equired 

u  11086  000  4")  24b.  ^56.000 

Cheese,  hard  _         ^^^ i87  000  4  9.907.000 

Cream  and  other  cheese I.JO/.ULWJ  i^  it  tct  nao 

Conden^^d  whole  m.lk 7.47 1 .000  44  [ai]iSi 

Evaporated  Milk 30.310.000  43  5  ,^^'tSS 

Ice  Cream 21.473.000  k«1  8  25  rhI  260.279,0(K) 

Tot*l  Milk  equivalent ^jinSlS 

Estimated  Net  Imports  into  State .iW.UlKl.OUll 

Pennsylvania  Milk  Used  in  Manufactured  Products 370,280.000 

Butter  Campaign  Now  Organized  in  35  States 

The  campaign,  to  stimulate  the  eration.    Letters  have  been  sent  to 

use   of   butter   by    both    farm   and  the  State  directors  of  extension  and 

city  people  has  progressed  rapidly  professors    of    dairying    explaining 

in  the  last  few  weeks.     The  theme  the    program   and    requesting   their 

of    the    campaign    "Increase    your  support. 

slice    and    decrease    the    surplus".  The  proposed  program  has  been 

expresses  the  purpose  of  this  pro-  planned    by    the    National    Dairy 

gram.  Council.      In  his  letter  to  the  dir- 

This    campaign    appeals    to    the  ectors  of  extension  Mr.  Robert  W. 

producers  of  dairy  products  to  use  Balderston.  Manager  of  the  Dairy 

more    butter   in    their    homes,    not  Council  states: 

alone  because  of  its  economic  im-  "The  dairy  industry  is  at  present 
portance  to  the  farmer  but  because  confronted  with  a  surplus  of  dairy 
more  butter  added  to  the  family  products,  expressed  in  terms  of 
menu  can  make  of  the  simplest  food  milk,  of  about  three  and  one-half 
delicious  and  palatable  meals.  percent,  and  this  is  largely  in  the 
The  Committee  of  the  Butter  form  of  butter.  This  condition. 
Industry,  of  which  Mr.  Clyde  which  has  developed  during  the 
Bechtelheimer  is  Chairman  and  past  six  months,  requires  the  co- 
Mr.  M.  G.  Van  Buskirk  is  Secre-  operative  effort  of  all  who  are  con- 
tary.  reports  that  state  committees  cerned  with  stabilizing  as  well  a.s 
of  the  industry  have  been  appoint-  improving  markets  for  dairy  pro- 
ed  in   35  states  and  that  the  pro-  ducts. 

posed  plan  is  receiving  enthusiastic  "Cooperating   with   the   Agricul- 

support.      National   leaders  in  ex-  tural  Adjusment  Administration  in 

tension   and    vocational   education  its    efforts    to    establish    a    prewar 

have  promised   their  hearty  coop-  parity  for  dairy  products,  the  but 
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ter  industry  has  appointed  a  spec- 
ial committee  to  organize  a  promo- 
tive educational  campaign  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  butter 
and  other  dairy  products  as  a  sound 
and  effective  means  of  improving 
market  conditions.  The  National 
Dairy  Council  has  been  designated 
by  the  industry  as  the  agency 
through  which  this  educational 
program  is  to  be  carried  out. 

"Among  the  projects  which  have 
been  developed  and  approved  is 
one  to  stimulate  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion and  increased  consumption  of 
dairy  products  by  rural  people 
residing  on  farms  and  in  villages 
and  towns.  In  order  to  make  this 
program  effective  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil is  soliciting  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  rural  leaders." 

Butter  posters  and  leaflets  for 
use  in  stores,  schools  and  rural 
meetings  are  being  prepared  and 
distributed. 

The  program  will  stress  the 
apfjetite  appeal  of  foods  cooked 
with  butter  and  the  fact  that  but- 
ter, because  of  its  unique  qualities, 
adds  food  Rvalue  to  the  meal.  As 
plans'develop  publicity  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  large  city  centers. 
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Cost  of  Production 

Much  is  being  heard  in  the  press 
of  the  demands  of  certain  farm 
groups  for  "cost  of  production"  and 
a  guaranteed  price  above  that 
fi3[ure.  I  here    are     really    some 

farmers  who  want  the  government 
to  guarantee  them  a  profit,  regard- 
less of  their  ability  as  farmers.  At 
present,  this  has  no  place  in  the 
farm  plans  of  the  administration 
nor  is  the  idea  endorsed  by  the 
more  conservative  farm  organiza- 
tions. It  is  rather  difficult  to 
imagine,  with  the  ability  and 
efficiency  of  farmers  varying,  with 
the  productive  capacity  of  land 
ranging  indefinitely  even  in  the 
same  counties,  and  all  kinds  of 
marketing  conditions,  how  any 
definite  figure  on  cost  of  production 
would     apply.      Mii.ks     H.     Fair 

HANK.S. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Association  field- 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  for 
the  month  of  October.  1933: 

NO. 

Hulterfat  Tests  Made 6309 

Plant.H  Investigated 37 

Membership  Calls 14 

Calls  on  Members 522 

Quality  Improvement  Calls.    .  40 

I  lerd  Samples  Tested 183 

New  Metnliers  Signed . . , 7 

Cows  .Signed 45 

Transfers  Made I 

Meetings  Attended 54 

Attending  Meetings 2541 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 68 

Microscopic  Tests 299 


December  MiikiPricerLaTcl  Mccting  Oil  Dccember  5 

3.59g  Teat  Jt 


3.5%  Teat 

Under  agreement  between  thi 
salea  committee  of  the  Inter-Sttt* 
Milk  Producers'  Association  tnd 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  PhiUdt). 
ph'<\  Milk  Shed,  and  as  provid«i 
und*r  the  term*  of  the  marketini 
agreement  approved  by  Secrctan 
Wallace,  prices  to  be  paid  prodiw 
ers  for  milk  during  December,  IJJ3, 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  4c  pcf 
hundred  pounds  in  accordana 
with  this  marketing  agreement, 
are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  Class  I  milk,  3.5  pw 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  0.  B, 
Philadelphia,  during  Decembw, 
1933,  and  until  further  advised, 
urriess  a  retroactive  change  ii 
authorized  will  be  $2.60  per  hund- 
red  pounds  or  5.6  cents  per  quart. 
This  price  is  effective  for  an; 
amount  up  to  85  percent  of  your 
established  basic  quantity. 

Production  over  85  percent  and 
up  to  102  percent  of  your  estab- 
lished basic  quantity  will  be  paid 
for  by  cooperating  buyers  at  Claw 
II  or  cream  price.  The  price  of 
Class  I  milk  delivered  at  receivinf 
stations  in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  3.5 
percent  fat,  will  be  $2.15  per  hund- 
red pounds,  with  the  usual  differ. 
entials  and  variations  at  other 
mileage  points. 

PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 

The  cream  price  for  December  it 
based  on  the  average  price  of  K 
score  New  York  butter,  plus  5  centi 
per  pound  and  this  amount  mul- 
tiplied by  four,  plus  1  cent.  Thii 
will  be  the  price  of  4^^milk  for 
cream  purposes  at  all  receivinf 
station  points.  The  F.O.B.  Phili- 
delphia  cream  price  will  be  29  centi 
per  hundred  pounds  higher  than 
the  receiving  station  cream  price. 
The  4%  price  less  20c  will  be  the 
3.5%  price. 

SURPLUS  MILK 

Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
December,  1933,  will  be  paid  forty 
cooperating  buyers  on  the  averafe 
price  of  92  score  butter  at  New 
York  multiplied  by  four,  plus  one 
cent.  This  determines  the  price 
for  4%  milk.  The  4%  price  leu 
20c  will  be  the  3.5*^  price. 


^£  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  held  on 
(tmber  3th  was  attended  by  all 
^tors  except  Tallman  and  Wil- 
,who  are  ill. 

Hlf  Twining  reported  on  the  re- 
Mc  to  the  resolution  passed  at 
J  last  board  meeting  concerning 
(Cial  precautions  in  stirring  milk 
rtigh  tanks.  The  Pennsylvania 
ipirtment  of  Agriculture  has 
^  ruled  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
lity  of  every  dealer  to  see  that 
takes  accurate  samples  of  all 
Jt  purchased.  Maryland  and 
Jersey    authorities    have    re- 


When  Admiral  Ryrd  takes  Guern- 
sey cows  on  his  .South  Pole  expedi- 
tion he  furnishes  an  excuse  for  » 
lot  of  farmers  to  leave  the  broken 
windows  in  the  stable  go  another 
winter.      Farm  and  Dairy. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  most  of  ^^ 
things  that  aren't  half  bad  are  alto 
gether  bad. 


0tecl  additional  information. 
Considerable  discussion  followed 
nut  the  "A"  milk  situation  and 
e  reported  over-supply  of  this 
^.  Tentative  policies  were 
itujsed  as  to  how  to  handle  the 
Mtion.  Further  information 
u  needed  before  a  final  policy 
S  be  adopted.  This  is  to  be 
cfked  out  soon. 

The  bills    to    establish    a    Milk 
xtrol    Board     in     Pennsylvania 
«  discussed  but  no  certain  bill 
« endorsed.     The  need  for  cap- 
:le  personnel    on    the    Board    if 
nblished.    was    emphasized     by 
mral  members.     Mr.  Stitt  called 
Mtion    to    a    statement    by    a 
yadelphia  attorney  to  the  effect 
it  cooperatives  with  out-of-state 
arters  (Inter-State)   should    not 
(on  the  same  basis  as  those  with 
ansylvania  charters. 
Vlr.  Welty  and  Mr.  Stitt  second- 
:i motion  that  Mr.  Gross  be  ap- 
inted  to  follow  up  legislation  on 
xMilk  Control  Board. 
Discussion    on    enforcement     of 
J  marketing  agreement  followed 
wh  developed  into  a  motion  by 
Tussey  that  the  president,  vice- 
wdent  and  secretary  with  addi- 
Mial  members  of   the   board   de- 
wdof  A. A. A.  officials  that  every 
tpbe  taken  to  get  rigid  enforce- 
it  of  the  agreement. 
Mr.  Gross   reported  on   the   an- 


nual meeting  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion at  Chicago.  Reports  from 
other  sections  as  given  there  fur- 
nished proof  of  the  excellent  condi- 

f  .1       i>i    I-  J_l.-l,;..  ,^',r\rft  anri 
lion  ui  iiic  I  iiiiu\jw«|..i.."  .. 

representatives    of    other    cooi>era- 
tives  realized  it. 

Many  questions  were  then  asked 
of  Mr.  Dent,  representing  Inter- 
State  legal  counsel,  as  to  the  status 
of  the  annual  meeting,  the  in- 
junction, etc.  These  matters  are 
covered  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Directors  then  reported  on  senti- 
ment in  their  local  districts  and  the 
attitude  toward  those  directors 
whose  terms  expire.  It  is  apparent 
that  those  directors  who  have  not 
refused  to  become  candidates  again 
will  receive  the  support  of  local 
delegates. 

Tactics  and  methods  of  and 
claims  made  by  a  competing  or- 
ganization were  discussed. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department, 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
state   Dairy    Council 

The  following  is  a  rejxirt  of  thework 

done  by   the  Quality  Control  DeP*'*; 

ment    of    the    Dairy    Council    for  the 

month  of  October,  I9H:  .. 

No    Inspections  Made  '*^ 

No.  Sediment  Tests.  .  .  ^  .. 

No.  Meetings  „-. 

Attendance q 

Reels  Movies , ,  .1 

No,  Miles  Traveled.     ...        "•'  , 
Man  Days.  Fairs  «c  Elxhibits  ^ 

Bacteria  Tests 

During  the  month  1^2  dairie)  wej* 
discontinued  from  selling  for  '"""''jij 
comply     with      the      regulations    ' 
dairies     were     re-instated     before 
month  was  up  ., 

To    date    275,676    farm    inspec'"** 
have  been  made. 


Improve  Sugar  Bush 

By  Thinning  Trees 

Where  the  sugar  bush  is  compos- 
ed of  a  thick  stand  of  maples  and 
other  trees,  thinning  the  stand  will 
improve  it  for  sugar  production, 
declares  F.  T.  Murphy  of  Penn 
State  College.  The  wood  cut  out 
may  be  used  either  for  boiling  sap 
or  for  fuel  purposes  in  the  house. 

A  good  sugar  tree  must  have  a 
full  crown  of  branches,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy says.  Maples  used  for  tapping 
suffer  loss  of  leaf  surface  and  re- 
duced sap  flow  when  they  are 
crowded  by  other  trees.  Removal 
of  the  competing  trees  permits  the 
productive   trees  to  develop  a  full 

top. 

Gradually,  all  of  the  "off  "  spec- 
ies in  a  sugar  bush  should  be  cut 
so  that  the  area  will  seed  in  and 
grow  up  into  a  fine  stand  of  maples 
Development  of  a  bush  in  this  way 
will  reduce  the  production  costs  of 
future  maple  syrup. 


Progress  With  the  A.  A.  A. 

St.  Louis  Agreement 

The  agreement  and  license  for 
milk  in  the  St.  Louis  area  was  sign- 
ed by  Secretary  Wallace  on  Nov- 
ember 22.  It  was  the  thirteenth 
market  to  receive  final  Federal 
acceptance  of  an  agreement. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a 
price  increase  to  producers  of  a 
little  more  than  one  cent  a  quart 
with  an  f.o.b.  price  of  $1.93  a 
hundred  pounds  for  Class  I  milk 
and  $1.21  for  Class  II  milk  of  3.3 
percent  test.  The  December  price 
of  Class  111  milk  will  be  $1.03. 
Class  1 1  and  Class  1 1 1  price  will  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  92-score 
butter  at  Chicago. 

These  changes  will  increase  the 
income  of  dairymen  in  that  area 
about  $4,300  a  day.  About  14,000 
farmers  in  39  Illinois  and  34 
Missouri  counties  are  affected. 

Los  Angeles  Signs 

The  milk  marketing  agreement 
for  the  Los  Angeles  area  was  signed 
by  Secretary  Wallace  on  Novem- 
ber 16.  This  agreement  stabilized 
an  unsettled  market  and  its  great- 
est benefit  was  in  that  direction. 
Price  increases,  tho  important, 
were  considered  secondary  in  ac- 
tual benefit. 

The  agreement  as  signed  carried 
the  same  price  schedule  reported  in 
the  tentative  proposed  code  cover- 
ed in  the  November  Review. 


Tentative  Approval 

Three  important  milk  markets 
have  prepared  marketing  agree- 
ments which  have  been  given  ten- 
tative approval  by  A. A. A.  officials. 
These  are  Richmond.  Virginia,  five 
Georgia  and  one  South  Carolina 
markets  under  one  agreement,  and 
Louisville.  Kentucky. 

The  proposed  agreement  for 
Richmond  provides  an  f.o.b.  price 
of  $3.02  per  hundred  pounds  of 
3.7  percent  milk  with  bonuses  for 
special  milk.  Class  1 1  and  Class  1 1 1 
milk  arc  also  included. 

The  proposed  Georgia  agreement 
has  been  covered  in  these  columns 
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previously.  The  proF^osed  price 
schedule  to  producers  has  been  in 
effect  for  several  weeks  and  is  as 
re[>orted  on  page  13  of  this  issue. 

The  Louisville  agreement  is  be- 
ing proposed  by  the  I"alls  (  ity 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation representing  about  1600 
producers.       The    proposed    agree- 

■  II  A-L. .....      v»friirn 

ment     win     mcicaat^-     m^..      -• 

about  $3,600  a  month.  There  will 
be  no  increase  in  the  I  I -cent  price 
to  consumers. 

Reopened  For  Hearings 
The  Chicago  Milk  Marketing 
Agreement  was  reoF>encd  for  public 
hearings  late  in  November.  This 
was  at  the  request  of  Mayor  Kelly. 
Among  the  questions  to  l>e  aired 
are  the  effects  of  the  price  schedules 
on  production  and  consumption, 
dealers  spreads,  the  operation  of 
the  base  and  surF)lus  plan,  and 
cash-and-carry  prices. 

A  public  hearing  was  called  at 
Boston  for  December  3  to  hear 
proposed  modifications  of  the  agree- 
ment and  licenses  for  the  greater 
Boston  milk  marketing  agreement. 

Amendments 

A  change  in  the  milk  marketing 
agreement   for  St.   Paul   and   Min- 
neapolis grants  an  increase  in  price 
to   producers  from  $1.42   to  $1.70 
l>er  hundred  pounds  with  the  retail 
price   raised    from   8   to  9  cents   a 
quart.      The   price   paid    producers 
and    the   price   charged   consumers 
varies  with  New  York  butter  quo- 
tations, the  point  of  change  being 
lowered    from    26    to    24    cents    a 
pound  which  permitted  the  change. 
The    Detroit    agreement    was 
changed     with     regard     to    certain 
classifications.     It  is  expected  that 
the  producers  will  receive  a  slightly 
higher  average  price  and  no  change 
is  made  in  prices  to  consumers. 


Sergeant:   "Did  you  shave   this 

morning,  Jones>" 

Recruit:  "Yes.  sergeant." 
Sergeant:  "Well,  next  time,  stand 

a  bit  nearer  the  razor." 


IP -YOU  DON'T  FEED  YOUR 
"      COWS,  DOWN  GOES 
PRODUCTION,  AND  YOU'RE 


I F  "  YOU  FEED  THE  M  QNL^ 
■■       BOUGHTEN  FEEDS,  UP 
GO  YOUR  EXPENSES,  AND 
YOU'RE  L/CKED/ 


CI  IT- YOU  DON'T  NEED  TO- 
■^^  ■     BE  LICK^ED  EITHER  WAY 
F  ERTILIZE  YOUR  PASTURES 
AND  HAVE  GOOD  GRAZING 
FROM  FROST  TO  FROST. 


TOP-DRESS  YOUR  PASTURE  ONCE 
IN  FIVE  YEARS  WITH  200  POUNDS 
OF  /1^//^/0-/'//^J* HIGH-ANALYSIS 
FERTILIZER  PER  ACRE. 

EACH  SPRING  OF  THE 
INTERVENING  FOUR  YEARS, 

TOP-DRESS  WITH  200 
POUNDS  OF  GPANUlA/fA£^ 
Cr/l/V/iAf//>  PER  ACRE - 

AND  YOU  WILL  PRODUCE 
A  LARGE  PART  OF  YOUR 
ADDITIONAL  FEED  AT  ABOUT 
HALF  OF  WHAT  IT  WOULD  CQ5I 
YOU  TO  BUY  IT. 

(AT  OFF  AMD  rt*  NCIfAL   fORE  ION  COUNTRIES 


*Bt,j.  I!, 


AMIRICAN  CVANAMID  COMPANY 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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J^££*mbe^  ^^T^^ 


Jersey  Farm  Show 

Plans  Under  Way 

Plans  for  making  1934  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Week  com- 
pletely representative  of  New  Jer- 
sey's varied  agricultural  industry 
were  formulated  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  State  S 
farm  organizations  in  the  offices  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  week,  which  annually 
includes  a  program  of  agricultural 
meetings  and  the  New  Jersey  Farm 
Show,  will  be  held  in  Trenton. 
January  23  to  26. 

Demonstrations  and  discussions 
of  practical  farm  value  were  plan- 
ned for  the  meetings  to  be  held 
throughout  the  week.  In  addition 
to  the  annual  State  Agricultural 
Convention,  which  will  open  the 
week's  program,  individual  sessions 
will  be  held  to  interest  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers.  poultrymen. 
beekeepers,  and  dairymen. 

It  was  decided  at  the  meeting 
that  the  Farm  Show,  which  an- 
nually includes  comprehensive  ex- 
hibits of  farm  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery, should  feature  ma- 
chines in  actual  operation.  One- 
third  of  'the  floor  space  of  the 
Trenton  Armory,  where  the  show 
is  held,  will  be  devoted  to  educa- 
tional displays  and  exhibits  of  New 
Jersey  farm  products. 

Interest  in  the  competitive  class- 
es of  the  show  is  already  manifest 
among  the  farmers  of  the  state. 
William  C.  Lynn,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  manager 
of  the  show,  reported.  He  stated 
that  in  some  instances,  growers 
have  already  selected  and  put  aside 
the  products  that  they  will  exhibit. 


The  Good  Old  Days 

Excerpts   from   an   editorial   "Our    Bread  and  Butter"    printed  in    the    October,  1928. 

issue  of  "The  Dairy  Farmer" 


MILK    PHODUCERS    R  E  V  i  E_W__ 
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DAIRY  products  rank  first  among  all 
sources  of  cash  income  on  our 
farms.  Milk  and  cream  checks  written 
out  to  dairymen  totalled  $1,767,000,000 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927.  Total 
cash  farm  income  was  $9,98 1 ,000,000  from 
all  sources. 

"The  product  of  the  dairy  cow  brought 
in  one  dollar  out  of  every  $5.65  paid  to 
farmers,  or  17.7  percent  of  the  total. 
This  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  was 
received  for  wheat,  forty  percent  more 
than  for  cotton  and  fifty  percent  more 
than  for  cattle,  which  includes  veal  calves 
and  dairy  stock  sold  to  packers,  both 
really  a  part  of  dairy  income.  It  is  sixty- 
nine  percent  more  than  was  received  from 
the  sale  of  hogs,  and  the  combined  in- 
come from  poultry,  vegetables  and  fruit 
failed  to  equal  the  income  from  dairy 
products.  Com,  the  Middle  West's  big 
crop  and  the  fuel  for  political  fires,  added 
less  than  one-fifth  as  much  to  the  checking 
account  of  the  American  farmer  thru 
direct  cash  sales  than  did  the  product  of 
the  dairy  cow. 

"That  is  only  a  part  of  the  picture. 
Immense  quantities  of  milk  are  consumed 
by  the  farmer  and  his  family  without 
entering  into  commercial  channels.  The 
same  is  true  of  butter  and.  in  some  cases, 

of  cheese.     ... 

"The  dairy  cow's  earning  power  is  re- 
markably steady  thruout  the  year.  The 
milk  check  comes  every  month  and  June, 
the  flush  month,  shows  less  than  a  half 
larger  return  than  November,  the  lowest 
month. 

"But  in  spite  of  dairying  bringing  the 
farmer  $576,000,000  more  cash  in  a  year 
than  corn  and  wheat  sales  combined,  the 
condition  of  the  dairy  market  receives 
practically  no  attention  from  the  metro- 
politan press.  A  current  market  notice 
buried  on  the  market  page  in  small  type 
is  its  share,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  does  it 
get   a   headline      Perhaps  this  is  because 
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P  E  N  N  A  . 


.Announces 

that  all  rooms  with  baths  except  corner  rooms,  are 
priced  at  Two  Dollars  per  day  for  each  person  occupy- 
ing a  room.  Indoor  parking  space  is  available.  The 
BROADWOOD  HOTEL  containing  every  conveni- 
ence and  device  for  health,  recreation  and  comfort 
(including  Swimming  Pool  and  Turkish  Baths)  to 
be  found  in  any  fine  Hotel,  Club  House,  Gymnasium 
or  Convention  Hall,  extends  to  vou  a  cordial  greeting 
and  hopes  your  visit  to  Philadelphia  will  be  agree- 
able. The  BROADWOOD  HOTEL  has  accommoda- 
tions for  seven  thousand  persons. 

HORACE  M.  DOBBINS 

General  Manauer 


day  by  day  demands  are  met  mainly  by 
current  production,  about  half  of  the 
product  being  consumed  within  four  days 
after  its  production.  There  is  little  chance 
for  speculation  and  small  occasion  for 
future  trading  so  the  trade  is  not  abused 
by  these  practices. 

"Perhaps  we  are  better  off  without 
this  attention.  We  can  build  our 
industry  and  develop  our  markets 
and  marketing  system  without  the 
advice,  possibly  useful  but  more 
likely  useless,  which  such  attention 
would  surely  draw  from  the  public. 
Dairymen  will  continue  to  lead  in  produc- 
ing our  farmers'  "bread  and  butter 
with  emphasis  on  the  butter." 

That  was  the  dairy  picture  five 
years  ago.  But  dairying  is  no 
longer  a  shrinking  violet.  It  is 
now  getting  too  much  of  the  spot- 
light for  its  own  good. 

Dairying  prosfjered  in  those  days 
and  prices  were  at  a  level  that 
gave  reasonable  hope  of  paying 
interest  and  taxes  and  eventually 
paying  off  the  mortgage  entirely. 
Compared  to  prices  of  other  farm 
products  dairy  prices  are  still  rela- 
tively good,  but  compared  to  fixed 
overhead  charges  are  far    too  low. 

Is  that  why  milk  gets  headlines 
now?  And  does  this  attraction 
really  help  the  industry?  We  hear 
too  much  about  marketing  agree- 
ments, strikes,  spreads,  protests, 
graft,  rackets,  oppressed  producers, 
gouged  consumers. 

It  all  makes  news.  Facts  are  not 
needed,  just  let  someone  talk 
publicly  about  it  and  news  is 
made.  More  news  is  created  if  a 
contradiction  is  made.  Whether 
it  is  hot  air  or  dynamite  it  is  given 
headlines  as  soon  as  it  is  let  loose. 
In  the  face  of  all  this  the  erection 
of  a  solid  foundation  or  the  laying 
of  a  cornerstone  to  a  sound  market- 
ing program  is  lost  in  the  scuffle 
unless  the  dynamite  breaks  up  this 
foundation  or  attracts  otherwise 
uninterested  attention  to  it. 


***  Maryiknd^coiuge  sui  priccs  OuF  NcigHbors  Get 

Appointment  of  Joseph  M  \J  i        i      i  i 

as  specialist   in   animal  husb  J         New  York  City  brought  81  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 

has  been  approved  by  Pre«JlHE  Dairymen's  League  News  The  price  differential  was  i  cents 
Raymond  A.  Pearson  of  the  |1  reports  as  follows:  "October  on  each  one  tenth  o  one  percent 
versity  of  Maryland,  it  is  announj  net  pool  (cash  plus  certificate)  variation  in  test.  1  he  base  price 
by  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Symons,  di^J^  to  members  of  the  Dairy-  quoted  is  after  deducting  a  ^  cent 
or.  Mr.  Vial  comes  from  iL's  League  Cooperative  Aaouv.o- 
Grange,  Illinois,  and  fills  the  vi  j,  Inc..  for  grade  "B"  milk 
cancy  created  when  Kenneth/  iting  3.3  percent  of  fat  per  100 
Clark  resigned  to  become  manjj  nds  at  plants  in  the  201-210 
of  a  number  of  farms  in  Ferderic  fcione  are  as  follows: 
County.  He  is  a  graduate  oftl  ,kA  Vol.  Differ'tl  Plants  $1.33 
University   of    Illinois   and  (or  A«B   "  " 


Inexpensive  Feed  Mixer 

This  inexpensive  J^-ton  mixer  is  reducing  the  cost  of  feetl 
mixing  for  many  of  the  most  successful  dairymen.  Two  tons 
per  hour.  3  H. P.  motor  ample  power.  Thorough  mix.  Self- 
contained.  Simple.  Sturdy.  Convenient.  Shipped  com- 
pletely assembled.  Standardization  and  quantity  production 
permits  surprisingly  low  price.  Ask  for  full  information,  also 
about  Papec  I  lammer  Type  I'eed  &  Roughage  Mills. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  .%12  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1 


Also  Makers  of  Rnsilai^e  Cutters  and  Hay  Choppers         I 


.    i: —  ^: —   f„. 


him  esfjecially  fitted  to  serve  th 
livestock  interests  of  Maryland,  D 
Symons  states. 


1.47 
1.41 


years  was  spwrcialist  in  animal  h 

bandry  at  the  Pennsylvania  St»t   other  plants 

College. 

Extensive  experience  in  practiu—^, ._.  -   . 
livestock  work,  as  well  as  the  tec!  ^h  Certificates  of  Indebtedness 
nical     training     mentioned,    m»k  |  be  issued. 


Peoria,  Illinois 

The  pool  price  to  members  for 
3.3  percent  milk  f.o.b.  Peoria  was 
92  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for 
October.  This  was  21  cents  below 
October  a  year  ago. 


From  these  prices  is  deducted  3 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 

The  price  of  October  milk   test- 
,t5for  expen.ses  and  7  cents  for      ing  3.5  percent  butterfat  was  $1.16 

at  country  stations  in  the  50-mile 
zone  with  IVl  cents  less  for  each 
ten  miles  additional.  The  net  f.o.b. 
price  was  $1.31.  These  prices  were 
for  the  total  supply. 


Chicago,  111. 

The  amended  agreement  for  the 
acago  market  calls  for  a  price  of 
per    hundred    pounds    f.o.b. 


Ask  Mortgage  Law  ,,  ^.   

Changes  In  Jer$e]  ^go  for  milk  for  fluid  sale. 
Revision  of  state  chattel  mwt  «  11  milk  price  is  $1.45  per 
gage  laws  is  needed  to  meet  tii  udred  pounds  and  Class  1 1 1 
credit  and  refinancing  problem o  gee  depends  on  the  price  of  "i- 
New  Jersey  farmers,  the  Governor'  g^  butter. 
Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Com        cincinnatti,  Ohio 

mittee  decided  at  a  recent  meetin  f„,  ,K,.  Cinrinnat- 

^  f  .1      Q»   »    n      ,  October  prices  tor  the  «^mcinnai 

,n  the  offices  of  the  State  Depart  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

ment   of   Agriculture^     It  resolvcl  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  a 

to  work  toward  the  adoption  ot  twf"       .  ,     ,  i         ».  f^,  »arK  one- 
,  1111         u       fcrential  of  3  cents  for  each  one 

changes  that  It  believed  would pv(  :..»;„„    in    test 

,.   ,  ,      ,  ath   percent    variation    in    test, 

relief  to  the  farmers.  ...    ,  .      ^4  ^..nta  ncr 

,.       .  t  Bess  milk  brought  Z4  cents  per 

Legalization   of   an   arrangemen  ,    ■     ..     r   »     ,„J    airnml 

,      *,  ,  1  I  lund    of    butterfat    and    secona 

whereby    a    farmer    could   give  i  i,    17   ^nn»«   ner 

,  r        1     f  11  ide  milk   brought    1/   cents   per 

chattel  mortgage  for  the  lull  amoun 

f  L-  J.         J     I     »     »l„  ,)«.  "ma  of  butterfat. 

of  his  credit  needs  but  only  drai 

the  money  as  needed  to  finance  Iw  Hartford,  Connecticut 
operations  is  the  first  change sougfil  The  Connecticut  Milk  Control 
by  the  committee.  According  to  j,rd  set  a  price  to  producers  of 
present  state  laws,  the  full  amouni  i/^cents  a  quart,  f.o.b.  market  for 
of  the  mortgage  must  be  receivai^ember.  This  is  $3.60  per 
by  the  farmer  when  he  gives  thljjdfed  pounds  of  4  percent  milk 
mortgage.  The  recommendedLjpplieg  to  base  milk  only.  1  he 
change,  the  committee  felt,  would  ^  of  ^ilk  sold  for  cream  used 
enable  farmers  to  plan  their  financ-  ,  manufacturing  purposes  was 
ing  in  advance  and  yet  save  con- 
siderable sums  in  interest  by  not 
actually  borrowing  the  money  until 
they  need  it. 

The  second  change  advocated  by 
the  committee  would  enable  farm- 
ers to  add  to  or  substitute  the  col 
lateral  listed  in  a  chattel  mortgage 
with  the  permission  of  the  mort 
gage  holder. 


1   iiiaiiuiciwui  •■■A      r ■- -  nuntireu   HJI    avjun-iwiii*.   ••■■■»    .- - —    — 

need  on  its  butterfat  content  at  8  provision    that    when    the   Chicago 

Bts  per  pound  above  the  price  of  92.8core    butter    price    reaches    23 

l-Korc    butter    in    Boston    while  ^^^^^  ^^^^  surplus  milk   price  shall 


Minneapolis     St.  Paul 

The  price  paid  in  the  Twin 
City  markets  in  October  was  $1.30 
per  hundred  pounds  of  3.5  percent 
milk.  This  price  is  for  the  entire 
supjjly  with  a  schedule  of  $1.42 
f.o.b.  market  for  milk  for  fluid  use. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  New  England  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association  reports  a  Class  1 
price  of  $2.07  F>er  hundred  pounds 
of  3.7  percent  milk  in  the  191-200 
mile  zone.  The  surplus  price  was 
$.7H,  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  same 
zone,  a  drop  of  14  cents  from 
September.  Substantial  increases 
were  granted  in  November  when 
the  marketing  agreement  went  into 
effect. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

The  announced  price  for  Nov- 
ember remained  at  $2.00  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk 
for  fluid  purposes  and  $1.00  a 
hundred  for  additional  milk  with  a 


Landlord  (to  prospective  ten 
ant):  "You  know  we  keep  it  v«0 
quiet  and  orderly  here.  Do  )">" 
have  any  children?" 

"No." 

"A  piano,  radio,  or  victroU? 

"No." 

"Do   you    play   any   musical  in- 
strument?     Have  you  a  dog." 
or  parrot?" 

"No,  but  my  fountain  pen  scr»t 
ches  a  little  sometimes." 


alk  used   in    making    butter    was 
urchased  on  its  straight  butterfat 

ilue. 

Georgia  Prices 

The  price  of  Class  1  milk  (for 
:ad  trade)  was  set  at  $2.50  for  4 
*rcent  test  f.o.b.  market  in  Atlan- 
1.  Columbus.  Griffin  and  Macon. 


be  increased.  The  four  largest 
dairies  reported  that  from  44  to  47 
jjercent  of  their  purchases  went  into 
fluid  slaes. 

Wisconsin  Prices 

The  average  price  paid  to  all 
Wisconsin  milk  producers  was  esti- 
mated by  the  crop  reporting  service 


"Dodging  Facts 

Sccivtarv  Wallace  s.iiti  recently: 

*'The  Miuabbles  which  are  goingT>n"fTOW  be- 
tween groups  of  farmers,  between  Inisiness  men 
and  between  laborln?.^  men  are  truly  pathetic  In 
view  of  the  .^MiM.on  nrobiem  which  all  of  us  must 


"orgia,  in  November.  Correspond-  ^^  be  $1.05  per  hundred  pounds  in 

»? milk  brought  $2.62  in  Augusta.  October,    an   increase   of   one   cent 

Jwrgia.  and  Aiken.  S.  C.    Class  11  ^^^^  September  but  one  cent  under 

Jullc  price    was    $1.50    and    $1.86  j^j^    ^^^  year's  high  and  26  cents 

»«pectively  at   the   dilferent   mar-  ^^^^   ^^^   March    orice.      Milk   for 


price. 


^t.   plus 
»unds. 


20    cents     a     hundred 


«t8.  Class  1 1 1  milk  was  set  at  the  ^y^^^^  brought  $.97;  for  butter. 
»iceper  pound  of  92-score  butter  ^  ^(j.  j^^  condensarics.  $1.16;  and 
"Chicago,    times    the    butterfat      f^^  fluid  use.  $1 .38. 


Uncle    Ab    says    consistency  « 
what  a  man  calls  on  when  he  wan 
an  excuse  to  repeat  a  mistake- 


Detroit,  Mich. 

October  prices  in  Detroit  were 
'(•3  for  a  hundred  pounds  of  3.5 
*fcent  milk,  f.o.b.  market  for  100 
<fcent    of    base.        Excess    milk 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  in  spite  of 
winter,  and  of  the  claims  of  Cali- 
fornia or  Florida,  he  is  glad  that 
he  lives  where  there  are  four  sea- 
sons. 


lace. 

''Ever   since   the    War,    we    have   clodtfeJ    facts. 

OiM-  c.xlia..r(lina.y  resources,  our  sclcntlUc  uiulerstamling, 
,„h1  our  n»ass  pnuluction  have  enabled  us  to  do  the  most 
r.x.lish  thinys  with..ut  the  penalty  which  to  any  other 
nation  wouKl  have  been  iatal.      .      . 

"For  lilteen  years  the  United  States  has  blundered 
along  refusing  to  decide  whether  she  would  use  her 
credit..r  p..sition  in  world  affairs  to  assume  a  position  of 
world  economic  leadershii)  ..r  whether  she  would  toss 
overboard  the  debts  owed  from  abr.)ad  and  follow  a 
policy  of  strict  nationalism,  or  whether  she  would  adopt 
some  c.mbination  of  the  two.  The  pn.mpt  soluti..n  of 
this  problem  is  m..re  imjx.rtant  to  farmers  than  to  any 
other  large  class  of  our  population.      .      . 

"If  we  follow  the  international  program,  we  abso- 
lutely must  receive  great  <iuantities  of  goods  from  abroad, 
and  must  not  be  disturbed  by  the  clamor  of  the  pcple 
who  arc  hurt  thereby.  If  we  follow  the  national  pro- 
gram, we  must  resolutely  |)lan  to  keep  T)!)  million  acres 
of  land  out  of  use.  no  matter  how  loud  may  be  the  .)ut- 
cry  of  certain  carrying,  h.mdling,  processing,  and  export- 
ing interests. 

"The  important  thing,  once  we  have  fully ,^de- 
bated  and  understood  the  issues  fr.»m  a  hmg  time  point 
of  view,  is  that  we  follow  out  the  i>.)licy  steadfastly  and 
llrmly  in  all  of  its  implications  even  thiuigh  certain  people 
are  hurt. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  both  agriculture  and  labor  are 
MOW  ilelinitely  headed  upwartl  ami  that  we  can  get  them 
moving  there  with  unusual  speed  if  we  can  get  the 
bulk  of  right  thinking  American  citizens  to  look 
at  the  thing  in  a  big  way  instead  of  a  narrow, 
selfish  way." 


Tliis  spaie  is  o>iilril.u(i-.l  l.v  tin-  IMiil.i.lilj'liI.t  liitii  St.ili' 
D.iirv  CdiiiuII  t<»  .li.l  ill  liirtlKi  iiig  an  niulcist.m.liiig  «jl 
till-  ii.itioii.il  i.rogr.mi  lor  .igriiiilliirt-  miilcT  llio  .\grKiil- 
tural  .Ailiustim-iit  ;\ct. 
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MILK    PROIP^UCERS    REVIEW 

SB 


Pecembtr.  Ijj 


25«SAVIN6S    SECURITY    100% PROTEtHW 

r  RATES  25%  TO  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES-  1 
{..,{'    TOAT'S  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU  I      -      -      -      -  f 

No  automobile  owner  can  afford  the  extraragant  risk  of  baing  unprotected. 

A  single  liability  claim  may  .weep  away  all  you  have.  And  the  future,  too.  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  reliable  automobile 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands. 

Uarn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  are  for  your  car:  you  will  realire  that  a  single  accident  may  cost  you  more  than  your  premmn,  | 
for  ten  years. 


jM»  I  ft  «*w-v       INTER-STATF 

VVilk  "'"^ 
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.noiJiCKRS  ASSOCIATION.  Inc. 


Wcsl  ClK-stn,   Pa..  ..n.l  IMilla.Ulpliia.  Pa.,   laruiar.v,  [934^ 


N< 


appenings    in    the  A.  A.  A. 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 
We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy  for 

Public   Liability.    Property   Damage.    Colliaion. 

Fire  and  Theft,  covering  in  the  United  State*  and 

Canada,  at  a  saving  of  from  23%  to  30%.  Truck 

Insurance  at  a  25%  saving. 

We  MH-ite   but   two  daaaifications,      W      and 

"X."    This  means  a  large  saving  on  high  priced 

cars. 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has  made  a  net 
gain  of  orer  77%  in  premium  writings  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1933  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1932. 


COMPENSATION 

Our  Workmen's  Compeniation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employee  and  has  returned  a  substantial  divi- 
dend every  year  since  its  organization. 


Personnel  Changed— Dairy  Policies  Uncertain 

followed.       it    is    known    that    tlu- 
A. A. A.  is  considering  cancelling  all 


Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

325-333  S.  18th  STREET  HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Clip  thU  and  mall  today— It  •bligatee  you  in  no  way. 


PENNSYLVANIA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS'  MUTUAL 

CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whaUoever 


Gantleman:  I  am  interested  in — 
Compensation  Insurance 
Automobile  or  Truck  Insurance 


D 
D 


Name 

Address. 


Street  and  Number 
Business - -Payroll. 


aty 


County 
Make  of  Car Model 


NOTICE 

OF  THE  ADJOURNED 

ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF  THE 


HE  social    unrest    which    has 
swept    the    country,    causing 
labor  strikes,  farm    "revolts", 
itical  disturbances   and    numer- 
other    disorders    which    result 
m  a  disordered  social  structure 
ms  to  have  reached  the  A. A. A.  at 
ashington.    Changes  have  occur- 
there  recently  on   a  wholesale 

jer. 

G.  N.  Peek  resigned  as  Adminis- 
ter of  the  A. A. A.  and  now  occu- 
les another  position  in  the  Depart- 
nt  of  Agriculture.     He  was  suc- 
ed  by  Chester  C.   Davis.      At 
ost  the  same  time.  Dr.  Clyde  I.. 
ang  resigned  as  Chief  of  the  dairy 
tion  and  was  succeeded  appar- 
itly  on  a   temporary  basis  by   J. 
I  Mason  of  I3es  Moines.  Iowa.    A 
nt  press  release  announces  con- 
idations    of     bureaus    and     sec- 
ns,    transfers    of    responsibilities 
nd  a  large  number  of  changes  in 
xrsonnel.    It  is  hard  for  the  public 
0  determine  how  much  of  this  re- 
tganization  took  place  as  a  part  of 
•Jk  transition  from  getting  started 
to  actual    smooth    operation    and 
jow  much  was  due  to  non-conform- 
ity with  policies  or   to  changes   in 
jolicy 
Difficulties    unforeseen    in    May 
causing  unmeasured  trouble  in 


weeks  old  and  limitations  of  feed 
purchases  by  dairymen  have  been 
proposed  as  means  of  controlling 
milk  |)roduction. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  the  Pure 
Milk  Association,  representing  pro- 
ducers supplying  milk  to  Chicago, 
requested  that  the  Chicago  Milk 
Marketing  Agreement  be  set  aside 
on  January  I.  I')34.  This  request 
compelled  Secretary  Wallace  to 
the  agreement.  Previous 
from     Chicago     indicated 


cancel 
reports 


retail  and  wholesale  price  clauses  in 
marketing  agreements.  Such  an 
act  would  open  wide  the  doors  to 
price  cutting  and  would  demand 
the  most  rigid  enforcement  of  price 
schedules  to  farmers.  Without  such 
enforcement  it  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  producer  will  "take 
the  rap"  in  any  retail  price  war. 

The  feeling  in  the  A. A. A.  is  that 
the  butter  industry  must  be  helped. 


T 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 

At  the  request  of  Robert  E.  Atkinson  and  Charles  L.  Wilkinson,  two  stockholders  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' Asso- 
ciation.  presented  through  their  counsel  before  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  4  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  by  consent  of  coun- 
sel for  the  association,  a  temporary  injunction  was  granted  to  restrain  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  trom 
holding  its  election  of  directors  at  the  annual  meeting  scheduled  to  have  been  held  at  the  Broadwood  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  at  10:00  A.  M..  November  21st,  1933.  Consequently  all  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  were  adjourned  until 
such  time  as  the  election  may  be  held. 

The  Court  decreed  that  the  election  may  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  I9lh.  1933,  or  at  such  other  time  as  it  may 
decide. 

It  since  has  been  decided  to  further  adjourn  the  meeting  It  is  hoped  that  the  adjourned  meeting  will  carry  exactly 

date    to    be    fixed    later.      Newspapers   throughout  the     the  same  schedule  as  originally  planned.     The  regular  busi- 


ire  I 


to   a 

territory  will  be  asked  to  carry  news  of  the  meeting  when 
definite  word  is  obtained.  "The  Review"  will  carry  a 
definite  announcement  if  time  permits. 

Every  director,  fieldman  and  delegate  will  receive  notice 
as  soon  as  definite  word  is  obtained.  We  urge  you  to  get  in 
touch  with  your  local  delegate  or  the  director  from  your 
district  to  find  out  for  sure  as  to  the  date.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  all  directors  are  given  on  page  4. 


ness  and  sp>ecial  features  will  remain  schedueld  for  the  same 
hour  on,  respectively,  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  meet- 
ing as  announced  in  the  November  "Review." 

Arrangements  made  by  and  for  delegates  and  others  such 
as  hotel  reservations,  banquet  tickets,  etc.,  will  be  held  over 
for  the  adjourned  meeting  unless  the  Inter-State  ofiice  is 
notified  otherwise. 


THIS  MEETING  IS  IMPORTANT 


WATCH  FOR  THE  DATE 


COME  IF  POSSIBLE 


anuary.  The  dairy  situation  as  a 
whole  has  shown  a  decided  turn  for 
the  worse  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  beef  situation  is  tied  up  closely 
with  dairy  troubles  and  beef  is  not 
included  as  a  basic  commodity  in 
the  agricultural  adjustment  act. 
It  is  expected  that  the  present 
congress  will  amend  the  act  to 
ndude  beef. 

The  Dairy  Marketing  Corpora- 
tion was  organized  to  buy  butter 
ior  relief  but  when  it  quit  buying 
in  December  butter  prices  went  on 
the  toboggan.  About  the  same 
time  urgent  requests  were  made 
that  a  $2()0.()()().()()0  fund  be  created 
to  help  the  beef  and  dairy  indus- 
tries, also  imposing  processing  tax- 
«  to  pay  the  bill. 

Additional  suggestions  include 
the  destruction  of  dairy  cows  affect- 
ed with  tuberculosis  and  abortion 
»nd  weeding  out  the  low  producers, 
thus  safeguarding  the  health  of  the 
public  and  getting  rid  of  the  milk 
produced  by  the  least  desirable 
^ows.  Other  suggestions  such  as 
holding    all    veal    calves    until    six 


Injunction  Makes  Slow 
Progress 

I  IF,  Master  appointed  by  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  4  made, 
on  January  X  a  preliminary  report  to  his  court  that  he  be- 
lives  a  Pennsylvania  court  can  assume  jurisdiction  over  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Inter-.State  Milk  Producers'  Association  which 
is  a  Delaware  Corporation. 

The  report  which  was  expected  early  in  December  merely 
means  that  the  court  will  conduct  the  election  unless  an  appeal  is 
taken  which  our  lawyers  are  now  preparing. 

Remember,  that  the  wheels  of  justice  turn  slowly  and  surely 
and  it  may  be  weeks  before  the  court  is  satisfied  that  the  charges 
are  unreasonable,  and  permit  the  election. 

In  the  meantime  Federal  auditors  are  auditing  all  Inter-htate 
books  including  stock  records.  If  the  two  stockholders  are  fair 
minded  they  will  be  glad  to  accept  this  impartial  audit  which 
cannot  possibly  be  influenced  by  any  desire  to  control  proxies. 

These  auditors  must  inspect,  check  and  verify  all  transactions 
connected  with  about  JU.OtK)  stock  certificates,  some  of  which  were 
issued  17  years  ago.  It  is  a  big  job.  You  can  help  by  answering 
promptly   and  fully   the  brief  letter  which   the  auditors  will  send 

you  soon.  ,      , 

Be  warned  in  the  meantime  that  Intcr-State  enemies  are  look- 
ing everywhere  for  places  to  poison  the  minds  of  members  with 
the  wildest  and  vilest  kinds  of  stories.  They  have  vicious  personal 
reasons  to  weaken,  get  control  of.  or  wreck  the  association.  Surely 
our  enemies  would  not  want  us  to  throw  away  stock  records  which 
represent  property  of  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members 
and  which  have  cash  value. 

Read  again  pages  I  and  ?  of  the  December  "Review.'  1  hose 
statements  still  stand  unchallenged. 


>t-»»-r»v«»mpnt 
•t--  -  -  - 


that  the  agreement  caused  an  im- 
mense increase  in  expenses  of  the 
Pure  Milk  Association  and  of  other 
parties  in  the  agreement.  What  the 
effect  will  be  on  the  Chicago  market 
is  to  be  found  out  as  it  can't  be  pre- 
dicted accurately.  Lack  of  enforce- 
ment is  also  believed  to  have  been  a 
factor  which  precipitated  the  re- 
quest. 

The  latest  word  from  Washing- 
ton points  to  unsettled  policies  and 
uncertainty   as   to   the    road    to  be 


It  is  probable  that  they  will  expect 
the  market  milk  industry  to  do  its 
share  and   they  most  certainly  ex- 
pect  the   market    milk   producer   to 
keep    his    production   down    to    the 
needs  of  his  fluid  milk  market.     The 
proposal    has   been    made    that    all 
milk   producers   must    keep  on    the 
farm  all  milk  in  excess  of  their  quo- 
ta allowed  for  sale.     Some  drastic 
production  control  measure  is  bound 
to    be    enacted    unless    production 
is  reduced  at  once. 


D-.-.1     I. 

A    matter   of   63.85   cents   is   not 
much   in   itself.     The  fraction  of   a 
cent     looks     like     splitting     hairs. 
But  add  that  much  to  the  price  of 
100  pounds  of   milk  and   it   means 
real  money  to  dairymen.    Based  on 
reports    made    by    dealers    in    the 
Philadelphia    milk    shed    who    are 
complying  with  the  agreement  and 
license     and     are     reporting     their 
purchases    and    sales    to    the    Milk 
Refjorting    division    of    the    Dairy 
Council  that  is  the  actual  average 
weighted  increase  in  price  received 
by  producers  for  their  Class  I   milk 
in  October  as  compared  to  May  of 

Actual    Class    1    purchases    from 
producers  were  reported  for  Octo- 
ber as  6I.S28.860  pounds  of  milk. 
Applying  this  price  increase  to  that 
amount    of    Class    I    milk    gives   a 
total    increase    in    milk    income    of 
$405,167.45    for    those    producers. 
The  increase  assumes  that  all  deal- 
ers   now    reporting    formerly    paid 
Inter-State  prices  but  as  many  paid 
less    at    that    time    the    actual    in- 
crease was  gi  eater  by  many  thous- 
and dollars. 

These  increases  take  into  account 
all  receiving  station  and  all  direct 
shijiped    Class    I    milk    handled    in 
October  by  all  dealers  who  report 
their  purchases  and   sales.     Those 
include  aH  dealers  in  Philadelphia, 
except   a   few  of   the  smaller  ones, 
and   also   a   large   number   of   other 
dealers  in  secondary  markets  of  the 
milk  shed.      The  actual  increase  to 
each  producer  varied  slightly  above 
or  below  the  65.85  cent  figure  ac- 
cording to  adjustments  in  hauling 
charges  allowed  in  the  agreement. 
I  '.ach  producer  can  figure  his  own 
gains  very  closely  by  applying  the 
increase  of  65.85  cents  a   hundred 
pounds  to  his  monthly  sales  cf  Class 
I  milk.     Ihus  a  producer  with  4200 
pounds  basic  would  have  been  paid 
Class  I  price  for  85  percent  of  it  or 
3570  pounds  and  the  increase  would 
have  netted  him  an  extra  $23.50  on 
his  October  milk  check. 

Pick    up    pencil    and    paper,    get 
out  your   recent    milk  check  stubs 
and  see  just  what  that  gain  means 
to  you.     Now  turn  to  page  I  I  near 
the    bottom   of   column    2   and   see 
what   the  average   Wisconsin   milk 
producer  is  getting  for  his  milk  and 
then    figure    what    you    would    get 
with    his    market    which    is   typical 
throughout     the     Midwest.        "Vou 
surely     will    agree     now     that     the 
Inter-State  has  maintained  a  pret- 
ty  decent   sort   of    market    for   the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 


Page 
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More  HurtlrhanJHelp  Milk  Control  Board  Authorized 


Drivers'    Strike   Caused    Losses  to   Many   Producers 
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HUNDREDS    of     Inter-State 
members     and     other     milk 
producers  were  shut  off  from 
.     .  .  I       K 1-    ;„ 

their    marKet    leinp  Jiamj'     •"•^^    ■■• 

December  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
milk  drivers'  strike  in  Philadelphia. 
The  strike  was  called  for  December 
23  and  was  generally  considered  a 
"sympathy"  strike  along  with  a 
walkout  of  certain  other  teamsters 
and  chauffers  unions  in  "sym- 
pathy" with  the  taticab  drivers 
strike. 

The  sympathy  strike  was  strong- 
ly disapproved  by  the  public,  the 
press,  national  labor  union  officials, 
and  the  national  labor  board  and 
as  a  result  all  groups  except  the 
taxicab  drivers  and  milk  drivers 
returned  to  work  within  2  or  3  days. 

The  head  of  the  m.lk  drivers 
union  insisted  that  their  strike  was 
a  fight  for  union  recognition  and 
for  shorter  hours  and  more  pay 
with  limited  loads.  Some  dairies 
were  hard  hit  by  the  strike  and 
made  only  a  small  part  of  their 
deliveries.      Others  went   along   at 


no  vote  until  January  2nd.  because 
they  declared  that  certain  of  the 
Labor  Board's  demands  lacked 
'Vlorit^r  "  The  dairv  comDanies 
were  asked  to  take  back  without 
discrimination  all  drivers  who  re- 
turned promptly  and  who  were  in 
their  employ  when  the  strike  start- 
ed. They  had  previously  agreed 
to  do  this  with  the  deadline  for  re- 
turn set  for  Januay  1st.  Several 
outbursts  of  violence  followed  with- 
in the  next  day  or  two  possibly 
as  last  protests  by  the  more  violent 
of  the  strikers  who  were  apparently 
defeated  in  their  aims.  The  union 
finally  voted  on  January  2  to  arbi- 
trate all  their  differences,  dealing 
directly  with  individual  companies. 
As  a  result  the  strike  was  definitely 
stopped  and  all  drivers  were  re- 
ported  back   to  work   on   January 

3rd. 

One  interesting  sidelight  of  the 
strike  was  the  attempt  by  a  radical 
group  of  producers  to  open  a  milk 
store  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis  in 
cooperation   with   striking   drivers. 


QCIIVCIlCa.  >.^vtiv.i.»       " o  • 

very  near  normal.    In  almost  every      One   press   report   stated   that  one 


case,  however,  every  milk  wagon 
carried  an  extra  man  and  police 
protection  was  made  available  to 
every  driver. 

A  result  of  all  this  was  hardship 
on  innocent  sufferers— the  dairy- 
men who  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
the  strike  and  who  lost  several  days 
milk  because  of  it. 

The  Inter-State  took  prompt 
steps  to  keep  the  markets  open  for 
its  members  and  obtained  promises 
from  most  of  the  large  dealers  to 
take  the  milk  of  their  regular  pro- 
ducers. A  few  of  the  dealers  mostly 
smaller  ones  did  not  see  their  way 
clear  to  take  in  milk  which  they 
could  not  sell  and  therefore  re- 
duced their  purchases  from  pro- 
ducers, shutting  their  receiving 
stations  for  most  of  a  week. 

At  the  same  time  telegrams  were 
dispatched    to    Governor    Pinchot. 
Mayor    Moore,    and    labor   leaders 
telling  them  of  the  probable  loss  to 
producers  and  urging  them  to  use 
every  means  to  prevent  a  continu- 
ation of  the  strike  with  the  hard- 
ships it  would  cause.     These  tele- 
grams were  followed  by  others  to 
labor   leaders    and    public    officials 
and  by  a  third  set  on  December  30 
to  labor  leaders  and  dairy  compan- 
ies asking  that  they  arbitrate  their 
differences  forthwith  and  end   the 
hardships. 

The  national  labor  board  on 
December  30.  asked  all  striking 
drivers  to  return  to  work  and  to 
arbitrate  their  differences  with 
their  respective  employers.  Most 
of  the  drivers  agreed  to  this  and 
were  back  at  work  on  December  3 1 , 
although    the    union   officials    took 


40-quart  can  of  milk  was  disposed 
of.  Officials  demanded  that  only 
pasteurized  and  properly  inspected 
milk  could  be  handled,  this  order 
stopping  such  distribution. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  the 
drivers  would  be  a  party  to  such  a 
plan  for  it  would  be  undermining 
their  own  jobs.  It  was  also  stated 
in  the  press  that  it  was  planned  by 
these  radical  farmers  and  the  more 
extreme  strikers  to  give  away  milk 
to  the  poor  and  to  families  of  strik- 
ing drivers.  It  was  not  a  lack  of 
milk  from  which  the  city  suffered, 
merely  lack  of  delivery,  and  there 
was  therefore  no  occasion  for  farm- 
ers to  assume  relief  responsibilities 
in  the  city. 

The  strike  is  over.  The  drivers 
are  back  at  work.  Producers  are 
again  moving  their  milk.  But 
what  was  the  gain  and  who  got  it. 
if  any.  Certainly  not  milk  pro- 
ducers, certainly  not  the  distribu- 
tors, certainly  not  the  consumers. 
We  doubt  that  the  drivers  have 
much  to  show  and  the  public  re- 
action was  distinctly  unfavorable 
toward  the  participants. 

Cumberland  County.  New  Jer- 
sey has  been  declared  a  modified 
accredited  area  in  the  campaign  to 
eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis.  Only 
one  fourth  of  one  percent  of  infect- 
ion was  found  among  the  cattle  of 
the  county  in  a  test  recently  com- 
pleted. Atlantic  is  the  only  other 
New  Jersey  county  that  enjoys  this 
distinction. 


THE  bill  to  establish  a  milk 
control  board  in  Pennsylva- 
nia was  passed  on  December 
21.  the  last  day  of  the  special  ses- 
sion, after  a  stormy  battle  of 
several  days,  and  signed  by  Gover- 
nor Pinchot  on  January  J. 

Reactionary  forces  attempted  to 
railroad  certain  brief  amendments 
into  the  bill  which  would  have 
given  the  control  board  power  to 
cancel  or  waive  thousands  of  con- 
tracts at  a  wave  of  the  hand.  I  lie 
amendments  were  inserted  in  the 
bill  by  the  house  over  objections 
of  the  agricultural  committee  but 
were  turned  down  in  the  senate. 
The  bill  then  went  to  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  iron  out  the  difficulties 
and  after  a  stormy  midnight  session 
the  features  which  would  have 
made  it  a  simple  matter  to  destroy 
cooperatives  were  struck  out.  All 
the  objectionable  amendments  were 
in  Section  19  which  refers  to  agri- 
cultural coo{)eratives. 

The  bill  as  passed  states  in  part. 
"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
legislative  intent  that  no  pro- 
vision of  this  act  shall  prevent 
.  .  .  any  cooperative  agricultural 
association  or  corporation 


Board  over  the  prices  at  which 
it  may  sell  milk  to  milk  dealers 
or  consumers",  to  which  it  wu 
attempted  to  add  "or  from  tht 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  to 
disapprove  the  privK  which  if 
pays  to  producers." 

These  amendments  were  inserted 
in  the  bill  by  powerful  lobbyisu 
which  obviously  arc  intent  on  dt- 


New  Basics  Established  For  1934 

Basics  for  1933,  July,  and  November  Production  Used 


.TER-STATi:  momlK-r,  a,.-  urged  .„  clu-ck  u„  on  .l,o,r  I')i4  b.»lc»      '^"""^^ 
V|Lr\^'^'      ...,.,  .1..       i„   f  ...   t  w.iisands      cent  of  eac 


his  90-day  perio 


,d  should  be  made  out  on  the  basis  that  70  pcr- 


Ts^e  that  they  have  been  figured  accurately.      In  the  thousands 

new  basics  that  must  be  figured  there  is  a  chance  that  some-  m.s- 

i,„    ^^.^.U   ?.ccidentsny       Check    vour   own   basic    to    be    surr 


an 

0' 

jr's  is  right 


cent  of  each  month's  milk  is  basic. 

?)   22322  Pounds  total 

7440^3  Pounils  average 


660')  Pounds,  f'irst  monlli 
744H       "  Second  monlti 

rt20'»       "  Third  month 

22i22  Poun<lH  total 


Instructions  were  sent  to  all  dealers  in  the  entire  milk  shed  citing 

j^ovisions  in  the  agreement  requiring  that  a  copy  of  the  new  Ik.s.cs 

y  producer  be   filed  with   the    Inter-Statc   M.lk   Producers  A.so- 

f^'^'y   ^                                         -.1      .1        r>i  •1...1..I.J,  ..     I„»,.r-Si;itc  Dairv 


in 


stroying  the  cooperative  move-  ition 
ment  by  making  it  easy  to  destroy  |uncil. 
their  modest  incomes.  Following 
the  removal  of  all  power  of  such 
cooperatives  it  is  generally  believed 
that  certain  interests  would  step 
in  and  buy  milk  at  its  own  prices 
and  past  history  warns  us  that  such 
prices  would  not  make  any  dairy- 
man rich. 

livery  dairyman  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  the  entire  Inter-State  terri- 
tory can  be  thankful  that  the  legis- 
lature contains  enough  level-head- 
ed, sound  -  thinking,  far  -  sighted 
members  that  such  vicious  legisla- 
tion as  those  defeated  amendments 
failed  of  passage. 

Other  amendments  served  to 
strengthen  the  bill  or  to  clarify  cer- 
tain points  in  it.  The  bill  as  passed 
and    signed    by    Governor  Pinchot    -W  by 


'and    another    copy    with    the    Philadelphia     Inter-State    Dairy 

Asprovided   in   the   marketing   agreement,    producers   who   have  a 
,55    asic   will   determine    their    I9H    basic    by   adding    the   established 
Ihly  basic  for   1933.   the  July    I9J3  production,  arjd  the  Novembe 
Troduction  and  dividing   this  total  by    3     provided   that   no  basic 
iy  be  increased  more  than  13  percent  over  the-  1933  basic. 

Example  A.  If  a  producer's  I9J3  established  monthly  basic  vvas 
,'ou3s,  his  July  production  was  10.650  pounds  and  »-  Nov^^.r 
lotion  was  8307  pounds,  the  total  would  be  276S2  p.und  .  Divide 
X  3  and  we  get  an  average  of  9227  p.unds  which  would  be  t  a 
leer's  established  basic  for  1934.  This  is  an  increase  over  his  l)J3 
Bicbut  the  raise  is  less  than  15  |>crcent. 


?25Pound8basic  for  I9|3 

bjo    "  July-  '"*' 

)Q7      ••  November.  1*)H 

J82  Pounds  total 


3)  27682  Poun  U  total 

9227  Pounds  established  month- 
ly basic  for  l'M4 


,ple  B.     Should  a  producers   1933  establishecl  monthly  basic 


/4'»i   i'ouncjs 

52(770  Pounds         The    -»-»''f«<l,-^"'^^;'Jrii^ 
<,uant.ly  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  will  tic 

5209  pounds 

I  K„n,|.l.-  i:      Should  a  new  producer  with  .  certificate  of  nece«i.y 

start-sT" ..n«  between   I'ebruary    I   and  June  30  a  part  o(  h„  first  90 

l;   -w    Hall   dur,n«   the   flush   product.on   n,o„ths  of    May   and   June 

d  accor<l,n.ly  only  f.O   percent  of  such   P""!-"-  "  "^^'^^^Z 

-d:c:'r  iTe  -t:^X:rTtc^^p:^'  ^^ 
::l•rhr^v^/p:l:tlT;;.;C:I;r't:^^^^^^^^^^ 

JnTthe  42  days  of   ,h„  per.od.     S.xty  percent  of  ">'"  ---^  - 
M72  2  pound,  IS  allowable  as  basic  for  those  42  days      If  >«  «''^""' 

417  pounds  ,n  July  and  3.021  pounds  during  the  first  17  days  of 
Aul  he  would  have  a  total  of  1  l.i»  pounds  dur.ng  'h'  -'"-"'"8  ^» 
dZof  this  90-day  ,x.,iod.  Seventy  percent  of  th,s  „  79  6.6  pound 
alloL,"  le  as  basic  during  tho»:  48  days.  Add.ng  the  6472 J  pound, 
a  bwable  toward  basic  from  part  of  May  and  from  June  production  to 
the  7936.6  pound,  allowable  from  July  and  part  of  August  we  have  a 

o'al  of    14.408.8  pounds.     D.vidmg  this  by  three  to  get   the  monthly 

^lu sl„.<l   bas,e  quantity  we   find   ,t   to  be  4802.9  pounds,  or  m  lull 


Example  B.     Should  a  producers   IV).  esia.  nsneu  u.>-..^..,    — -  j^ 

.yW  pounds.  h„  July  production  9362  Po-ds-d    ,.  Novem     r  ^oun     .^  ^ 

«l„ction  8817   pounds  the  total  would   bi'  24.388  pounds.      I  "'»  "  |„/,,„d„.,    7.6)1 
X"  gives  8*^1 29  pounds.     But  as  1 3  ..rcen.  o   6         poun   s  wou  -  ,„;^    p,„„. 


jW  hv    )   BlVeS  Ol^v    puuiiui».        —"V    —    -        .  .        ,^,,  1  I-     u 

«»»^.« - .      .       -  .     u       ^  ,   (   Kinly  931    pounds  the  basic  can  be  increased  only  931    pounds  which 

from  blending  the  net  proceeds      provides  that  the  board  consist  of   ^on'y  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^      Therefore  this  prodticer 

-  -         ■  three  members,  none  of  whom  hoi     ~W  ^-^  .^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ,„,,d  be  allowe.l  an  established 

any    other    state    or    any    federj    ^  pr  ^^  ^,^^,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ,,34 

office.       Ihe  original   bill  provided  |o«niy  d*-      m 


of  its  sales  .  .  .  and  paying  its 
producers  such  blended  price 
with  such  deductions  and  dif- 
ferentials as  may  be  authorized 
under  contract  between  such 
association  or  corporation  and 
its  producers  or  from  making 
collective  sales  of  the  milk  of 
its  members  and  other  produc 


that  the  State  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  occupy  two 
of  the  three  Board  positions. 

Other  amendments  provided  that 
the  board  may  establish  reasonable 


ers  represented  by  it  at  a  blend-      trade  practices  and  may  hold  public 


■JW  Pounds  basic  for  I9ii 

lj|7     "  November,  iVJ> 

M  Pounds  total 


24^88  Total 
8129  Pounds  average 


6209  Pounds  basic  for  19  H 
\^%  Maicimiim  increase 

J 1 045 
6209 
931  .  li  Pounds    additional    basic    al- 
lowed 


July  {}l  days)     7.417  Pounds 
Aug.  (»7d»y)  1-^21 
^^T,,  „         ,  '11.3^8  Pounds 

10.787  Pounds  "•   ^y^ 

-zr^^^        A      II         kU  T936  60  Pounds  allowable 

6472.20  Pounds  allowable  toward  basic 

toward  basic  ,        . 

6472   2  Pounds  allowable  according  to  May  and  June  P'°d"?»'°" 
7936  6  Pounds  allowable  according  to  July  and  August  production 
3)    14408  H  Total  pounds  in  90  day.  allowable  in  figuring  basic. 

4802  9  Pounds     4803  Pound,  established  monthly  basic  quantity 


ed  price  .  .  ."  This  clause  was 
followed  by  a  defeated  amendment 
which  stated:  "Provided  however 
that  such  blending  on  such 
price  shall  be  subject  to  dis- 
approval by  the  Board."  Cer- 
tain parts  of  this  provision  concern 
the  Dairymen's  League  especially 
but  if  the  amendment  had  stood 
they  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
the   Inter-State  and  to  the  Dairy 


hearings.  It  also  made  certain 
changes  in  regulations  concerning 
the  bonding  of  milk  buyers  and  it 
clarified  the  provisions  for  appeal- 
ing from  Board  decisions.  Another 
amendment  provided  that  the  Board 
may  fix  terms  of  payment  to  pro- 
ducers. 

At  this  writing  the  appointments 
have  not  been  made  but  are  ex- 
pected before  this  reaches  you.  ^c 


»cre».e  wou 


lid  be  more  than  15%  allowed  ) 


tne    inier-oiaic  auu   lu   in«-   i^unj-       ^^^^^^^  ^ - 

men's    Cooperative    Sales   Associa-      believe  the  board  will  be  composed 


I'm"  fed   up  on   that",  said   the 
baby,  pointing  to  the  high-chair. 


tion  as  well. 

Another  part  of  the  same  section 
states:    "Also    no    provision    of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  or  con- 
strued  to  affect   the  contracts 
of  such  cooperative  agricultural 
association  or  corporation  with 
its  producers  nor  to  affect  or 
abridge  the  rights  and  powers 
of  such  an  association  or  any 
of  its  operations."   To  this  it  was 
attempted      to      add      the      clause 
"Which  shall  however  be  sub- 
ject   to   disapproval    by    the 
Board."    The  next  sentence  read. 
•This   section    shall    not    how- 
ever   be   construed    to   exempt 
such  association  or  corporation 
from    the    jurisdiction    of    the 


of  capable  men  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  dairymen  at  heart 
Such  men  will  make  the  board  a 
useful  and  helpful  institution. 

Stores  Make  Little 

Profit  on  Milk  Sales 

Most  storekeepers  do  not  consid 
er  milk  and  cream  among  their 
profit-making  foods  but  carry  them 
merely  as  accomodations,  says  n 
W.  Mumford  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  M| 
Mumford  studied  retail  store  hand- 
ling of  milk  in  Binghamton.  James- 
town. Buffalo.  Syracuse.  Mba"5 
and  Pojghkeepsie.  He  finds  that 
from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  all 
retail  food  stores  handle  milk- 


!518  Pounds  basic  for  1933 
1201     ••  July.  1933 


In  preparing  checks  to  producers  during  this  ^Od^y .  F-^-^jh* 
dealer  would  figure  as  basic  60  percent  of  the  production  ^-mg  those  12 
days  in  May.  60  percent  of  June  production.  70  percent  of  July  pro- 
ducton  and  70  percent  of  the  17  days  production  in  August. 

l-xample  F  A  producer  transferred  from  another  dealer  should 
be  alfowed  the  same  basic  as  established  while  shipping  to  the  previous 
dealer  with  only  such  changes  as  are  needed  to  bring  his  basic  "Pt-j^  - 
If  not  otherwise  available  such  established  basics  may  be  obtained  for 
members  by  writing  the  Inter-State  office. 

1  xamplc  G.      Dealers  who  have  not  previously  bought  on  the  basic- 
surplus  plan,   in  setting    1934  basics  for  producers  with   no  estaUishe^ 
ZL  J.11  add  the  production  figures  of  J^^^^^  February,  and  Mar^. 
1933    and  divide  this  total  by  3  to  determine  each  producer  s  1933  basic, 
henproceed  according  to  example  A.  B.  or  C.  above^     If  new  producers^ 
figure   1934  basics  according  to  example  D.  or  E       If  a  producer  has  a 
1933  established  basic  such  basic  should  be  brought  up-to-date  and  used. 
,T  .  1        „ds  The  foregoing  examples  will  cover  almost  every  producer  s  situation. 

,      ,  ^  ^   ,K,    1934  established  basic  quantities      ^  few  exceptions  will  be  found,  however,  such  as  may  result  from  the 

j::;:^  :t:  st^hrciiiiCr:::^  tI:  p.dtiction  durmg  the ........ j. .  ..rd  ^H.y  tub^-.  ^:^^r:iX^::. 

.. i^ys  in  which  they  ship  ;-i- ^ ^  ^ tsii^i:;  i-^.  ::^: -z^::^'^:^^:::^^^^ ...  ----^n^^rt^ 

.cent  of   t    is  ;— «;,7;\';1^  j;ri  -'r.He  flush  production  period      ,,  ,ent  to  this  office  so  that  a  monthly  basic  quantity  can  be  established 
tC^^L  only  60  percent  of  the  production  during  those  months      whic^  .  fa.^to  tl^^p^duc^  ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^    ^^_       ,^ 

you  had  a  1933  basic  with  your  present  buyer,  check  according  to  ex- 
ample A  B  or  C.  If  you  started  shipping  recently  check  it  according 
to  example  D  or  E.  If  you  have  recently  transferred  from  one  dealer 
to  another  see  example  I'  and  if  your  present  buyer  is  just  starting  to 
buv  on  the  basic-surplus  plan  proceed  according  to  example  t.. 

It  IS  the  work  of  the  Inter-State  to  see  that  you  are  allowed  every 
pound  of  basic  which  is  due  you  and  if  you  need  our  help  to  get  it  ,ust 
1,.,  us  k  .ow,  giving  all  the  facts  needed  in  determining  what  it  should  be. 

(See  Special  Note,  page  9) 


6209  Present  basic 
9  31   Increase  allowcl 
7T4O  Pounds     est  iblislu-d      monthly 
basic  for  19  34 

Example   C.     The   records  of   some   producers  show   a  d--se   -n 
™luction  as  compared   to  a  year  ago.      A  producer  -»-'';      'J  ^j 
published  monthly  basic  of    12.318  pounds  with  u  July    -j-»'-;> 
1,201  pounds  and  a  November  production  of  988     pounds  w       ^.^  - 
m  basic  of   11,134  pounds.     This  is  found  by  adding  tho  c  three      ro 
^Jtoasic  01    1  I.  I  pounds  and  dividing  that 

;jction  figures  which  gives  a  total  ol    >J.*t.;^  poun 

italby  3.  giving  11.134  pounds. 

3)  33402  Total 
""l  II  34  Pounds  established  month- 
m      ••  NoCember.  1933  |y  basic  for  1934 

iW2  Total  pounds 


used. 


Example  D.  -Supposing  a  new  produce,  w,.h  »«'•'[■;»'»  ,°'"«"J; 

t  I..1..  I  ir.  I'iniiiirv  31  and  Ins  s.uprnc-nts 

»tv  starts  to  shiij  anv  time  from  July  I  to  January  ji  auw 
ly  starts  to  snip  any  ,,,  ,  7  44^  during  t  u-  second  thirty 

wtre 6.609  pounds  during  the  first  30  days.  /.44n  cuiring 
Jays  ar^d  8.265   during   the   third    30  days.       I  he   to ul   for   the    )0  days 
would  be  22  322  pounds  and  dividing  by  3  to  get  the  average  mon  h ly 
production  we  have  7.441   pounds.     Seventy  P^-"^,"  /^u  /Zmd 
mj  pounds  and  since  the  fraction  is  over  one-hal      he  full  pound, 
.unted    making    5209   pounds  the  established   monthly     >---'- 
»*w  producer  for  the  remainder  of  the  yea^       I  he  monthly  milk  checks 
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In  Good  Company 

Is  there  any  sound  objection  to 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  being  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware? It  is  a  mighty  small  argu- 
ment, especially  when  every  county 
in  the  state  of  Delaware  is  included 
in  Inter-State  territory  while  less 
than  one-half  the  counties  of  any 
other  state  are  so  included. 

We  have  a  lot  of  good  company 
there,  too.  Consider  the  actions  of 
our  National  government  in  select- 
ing a  state  for  incorporating  sp>ecial 
corporations.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration Grain  Corporation  organ- 
ized under  President  Wilson  was 
incorporated  in  Delaware.  So  was 
the  Flood  Control  Corporation 
under  President  Coolidge ;  the  Grain 
Stabilization  Corporation,  The  Rail- 
road Credit  Corporation  and  two 
others  under  President  Hoover; 
and  now  the  Dairy  Marketing 
Corporation,  the  Commodity  Cre- 
dits Corporation  and  two  others 
organized  during  the  last  year  un- 
der President  Roosevelt. 

These  facts  make  the  arguments 
by  some  of  the  Inter-State  enemies 
look  like  what  they  really  are, — 
shallow  talk  which  results  from 
shallow  thinking. 


LtiXr      ov«*^-o      ^vx^ao 


"check-off"    authorized    by    mem- 
bers in  their  contracts.     This  bar- 
gaining  has  been   done  with   such 
gcod    results   to    Inter-State    mem- 
bers that  their  excellent  market  is 
the  envy  of  producers  everywhere. 
The  absurd  lies  spread  through 
out  the  territory,  spread  both   by 
word  of  mouth  and  by  printers  ink, 
that  the  Inter-State  is  a  part  of  a 
"trust"    or    is    controlled    by    the 
"trust",   is   purely   and  simply    an 
attempt  to  damage  your  organiza- 
tion.    No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  prove  such  a  statement,  because 
there  is  no  proof.     It  is  typical  of 
the     lies     being     repeated     against 
agricultural    cooperatives  over   the 
entire  country   with    the   apparent 
intention  of  destroying  confidence 
in  those  coof)eratives.     With  con- 
fidence    gone     your     cooj)eratives 
would  soon  break  up     thus  again 
putting  all  farmei*s  at  the  mercy  of 
unscrupulous  dealers,  profiteers  and 
speculators. 

The  next  time  you  hear  this 
"milk  trust"  lie,  or  some  of  the 
others  and  even  more  vicious  lies 
about  the  Inter-State  demand  that 
the  repeater  prove  his  statement. 
His  answer  is  almost  sure  to  be  to 
the  effect  that  "everybody  says  so" 
and  to  contain  absolutely  no  proof. 
Many  who  spread  these  absurdities 
are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  con- 
demned for  they  have  been  "bam- 
boozled" into  believing  these  stor- 
ies, or  in  telling  them  so  often  they 
actually  believe  them  to  be  true. 
Such  weaklings  are  merely  "cat's 
paws  "  who  pull  their  own  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire  to  give  to  some- 
one else  and  go  hungry  in  doing  it. 
To  trace  such  stories  to  their  true 
sources  would  require  the  work  of 
a  super  Scotland  Yard  and  douljt- 
less  would  surprise  most  p>cople  as 
to  their  origin. 


Who  Starts  These  Stories? 

DISCUSSIONS  centering 
around  the  bill  to  establish  a 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Board 
were  livened  by  talk  about  the 
"milk  trust."  Statements  from 
certain  quarters  were  full  of  the 
implication  that  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  is  a 
part  of  the  fearful  trust. 

We  don't  know  whether  a  "milk 
trust  "  exists  but  we  do  know  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  connection 
between    any    dairy    company    in 


Good  Dairy  Exhibit 

For  State  Farm  Show 

The  dairy  cattle  exhibit  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Harrisburg,  January 
15  to  19,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  cattle  displays  ever  held  in 
the  state.  The  entries  in  each  of 
the  dairy  breeds  include  animals 
from  some  of  the  very  best  breed- 
ing herds  of  the  state.  The  entire 
space  allotted  to  dairy  cattle  will 
be  filled  to  overflowing. 

The  exhibits  will  come  from  20 
counties  in  all  sections  of  the  state 
- — from  Chester  County  in  the  east 
to  Lawrence  County  in  the  west. 


The  entries  includi-  38  Ayrshircs. 
58  Brown  Swiss.  I  14  Guernsi-y,  107 
Holstein.s,  and  76  Jerseys,  total  of 
3')5  head.  Included  in  this  number 
arc  80  4-H  club  animals  to  be 
exhibited  by  an  equal  numlnr  of 
4-H  club  mcinbers  from  14  clulis 
in  eleven  different  counties.  I  he 
excellence  of  the  anip^^lH  msures 
keen  competition. 

Juds,'es  in  several  breeds  are: 
Ayishiro.  John  Cochrane.  Ber- 
nardsvillc.  New  Jersey;  Brown 
Swiss,  Professor  A.  L.  Beani.  State 
College.  Pennsylvania:  Guernsey, 
Guy  \L.  Huimon,  Homestead  larm, 
Salisbury,  Maryland;  Holstein, 
Ward  Sttvens,  Liverpool.  New 
York;  Jerteys,  C.  S.  Ilolgren.  Twin 
Oaks  Farm,  Morristown.  New  Jer- 
sey. 

C.  Craig  Tallman 

Dairymen  of  the  Piiilad<lF>hia 
area  lost  a  sincere  friend  witli  the 
passing  on  December  1 5th  of  C. 
Craig  Tallman,  for  eight  years  a 
director  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  Mr.  I  all- 
man's  death  occurred  at  the  Bur- 
lington County.  New  Jersey,  hos- 
pital, a  result  of  pneumonia  and 
organic  complications.  Funeral 
services  which  were  held  at  his 
Mount  I  lolly  home  were  attended 
by  several  Inter-State  officers  and 
directors.  Interment  was  in  the 
burial  ground  at  the  Springfield 
Meeting  House. 

Mr.  Tallman  was  in  his  sixty- 
third  year.  Practically  his  entire 
life  was  spent  in  Burlington  Coun- 
ty where  he  achieved  unusual  suc- 
cess as  a  dairyman.  He  was  also 
prominent  as  a  member  of  tlu- 
Grange  and  of  the  Masonic  order 
as  well  as  in  local  townsliiiJ  and 
civic  affairs.  Mr.  lallman  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  his  father,  four 
sons,  a  daughter,  and  three  sisters. 


Dairy  Short  Courses 

A  one-week  course  iii  fiiilk  test- 
ing will  be  given  at  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ruti^ers 
University,  from  February  12th  to 
1 7th.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
two-weeks  course  in  ice  cream  mak- 
ing from  February  l*Hli  to  March 
3rd.  Either  course  may  lie  taken 
by  itself  or  both  may  be  taken. 

There  is  no  tuition  for  these 
courses  altho  a  small  registration 
fee  is  charged.  The  courses  are 
practical  and  intensive.  They  are 
designed  primarily  for  those  wiio 
are  actively  engaged  in  tlie  dairy 
business. 

A  course  in  ice  cream  making 
will  be  given  also  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  January  22  id  to 
February  3rd.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  two-week  cour.se  from  lebru- 
ary  5th  to  I  7th  on  market  milk  and 
milk  control. 


lamiarv,  Ijj 

New  Jersey  Dairy  Day 

Dairy    Day    at    the    New  Jerjj. 
Agricultural  Week  and  Farm  Sin 
will   be    Thursday,   January  2), 
Trenton.     The  show  dates  are  Janu 
ary  11  to  26. 

Breed  associations  will  hold 


'?  ^ry.  1934 
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Breed  associations  will  holdmttt        ,  ^,   ,.,  .h,.,u.r   whmrve.    w,.,,anl.l    l.v    ,„^,kr,   ..ml.ti  „.».   and    Kul.K.I    to   the   -pp.ov-l   o(    tl 

ings  during  the  morning  of  l)^:::^:::]:::^  ^^^J^:!^!^^^^^^^  ''f' ^  ""'   ["]  "'; 

p..y         A    «.«»»•    widr.    d«irv    «,...:  ri  .he  mice,  .,u...r.l,  a  del...  lion  ..1  «.c  ,*,  cwt.  <..r  bandl.i.g  charge.    .,    ,    -k..^     •• 

wiu'  be-   held   in   the  afternooriK.t.e  ...-;.•■•■-',»'"» '  "''"•  *'"  '* "  ""''  """  •""• "" 


dealers    is 
allernoon. 

A    dairy    banquet 
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afternoon  JE:!zr::\:^i^rt^:' ' "'"' "" '' " 

a   meeting  of  the  Grade  ''A"' n^  7  V^';^^^;^::-j:! X^;;::)^^^^^^^  ....n« 
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ment  will  be  on  display  .i  !K'^ '':;-';:: !z\!:::^::::rL:x- :,^^^^^ 
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Trenton  Armory 
show. 

A  program  of  talks  and  demon 
slrations  on  home  economics  sub- 
jects  is  planned  for  women  win 
attend  the  siiow 


Livestock  Dealers 

Must  Secure  LicenM 

Dealers  and  brokers  in  livest(Kl  ; 
are  reminded  by  a  statement  from 
the    bureau     of    animal    industry 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agii' 
culture,  that  a  l'M4  license  mustlx 
secured     in    order    to    do    busineilitt 
after  J.inuary    \.      This  licensing 
in  accordance  with  the  law  pasiti 
at  the   1931   session  of  the  Genen  B 
Assembly. 

Light  hundred  and  fifty-livi  « 
dealers  and  brokers  received  licai-|i' 
ses  during  1933.  No  license  fee 
charged.  Application  for  licenie  n 
should  be  filed  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  Harrisburg.  Pa 
at  once. 
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I'iK.s    «ie    lesx    li.ight    anil     reiiivi.iK    si......n 

tll.iiKe, 

Il,\sl<     'l.iANrilv 


^s 


5.6 

'1    / 

■>   7 

■>  7) 

■i   H 

■>  »S 

s  •» 

•y  '»S 

6 

ll 

(1  .IS 

t.    I 

..    IS 

6   2 

(.  2S 

I.    t 

I.    < 

*.   «S 
)i  4 
(1  4'i 
6  S 
6   SS 
(•  «■ 
U  l> 
(i  h'l 
6   7 
6   7S 
h  H 
6  H'> 
h  •> 


Ml.   .   H 

I'l  111. 

2.) 

».» 

4)     • 

■ill  ■■ 
III 
/>! 
HI 
'M 
1   1:1 

ini 


12 1 

1 1.1 

14  I 

15  I 


1  ... 

II  ... 

21  ... 
H  .  . 
41  I  . 
Sit. 
<il  .  • 

n  ... 
HI  .  > 

')!  1  . 

Illl ... 
Ill  ... 

121   .  . 

1  tl  I'. 
141  I.. 
ISI  ...  Id  I 
Ihl  I  .  I.'O 
171  ...  Ml 
IHl  .■.  IWI 
I'll  I  .  2i» 

2  II  <  >  2M 
211  ...  IZ  I 
221  ...  211) 
2U  t  .  24  I 
241  I..  2'>l 
2S,  I..  2WI 
261  .  .  2.0 
271  1  .  2HI) 
2HI  .  .  2  Ml 
rt\  I,.  »IHI 


l'iei){lil  K.!..* 
IVi  IIHI  I.I,. 
ZZi 
2«5 
2SS 
26S 
2iS 
2.S 
JOS 

lis 

DO 
14J 
.Mi 

^•^s 

V,'t 
iM 

IrtS 

4o;i 

41  Ml 
410 
42S 

4r. 

4»S 
4SH 
4  it  I 
4(.S 
4».'i 
4S0 
4HS 
4'M» 
4'»S 
Silt 


I'll.C 

»'-,;   Milk 

$2  02 

2  01 

I   W 

I   <W 

1.96 

I  Vi 

1.94 

I  9) 

I   91 

I   90 

1.90 

I   89 

I   HA 

I    Hh 

I    Hb 

I    H4 

I    «4 

I    Ht 

I    HZ 

I    HI 

I    HI 

I    7'» 

I    7H 

I    7H 


7« 
76 
76 
7S 
7S 
7t 


CRI-.AM    ANO  SURPLUS  PRICE 

Urcember,    i9.t;t 

A.   All  Receiving  Stati.ina 


r.l 


CREAM   AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•Decerilbcr.    I9:»3 

F.  O.  B.  Phil.idelpbia 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Inc.irpnrated 

Flint   BuiKJinR,  219  N.  Bruad  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kriiirsi-ntiiiK  "vei  22.IM)II  Djiiy  laimen 
in  the  Htiila.leliihia  Milk  .She.1 

OFFICERS 

Hi)     Allrl,..tli.   I'lrsi.lrn. 
I'lelrrick  .Shainjlc.  Vice  I'lesi.lcnt 
I.  K.  /olIeiH.  .Srrretary 
August  A    Miller,  Amimtant  .Secretary 
I       \1      rwiliinn.  A.  ting    Treasurer 

B^iard  of  Direct.ira 

II    1)    Alli-liarli.    I  ra|.|*.  MuntMLinery  lolj 
.S    k     A.i.lrrws.   Ilurlxk.   I  )..r<  liester  C  o.  M* 
I    II    Hrn.irl.li.  .She.i.lan  R    I)  .  Lebanon  U 
I'a 

I  r.-l    HlriltT.  I.vnvillr.  I  elimh  <  ....  Pa 
Ir.i  J    ll.iok,  .Sliisl.uiK.  I.antastri  C  "■  "• 

II  Ml     <  ..i.k.  I.Ik......    M.l  .    New   Cattle  U, 

"••'  .  r-      I1i 

1      II.  l)..i...van.Siiiv.na    K.  D  .  Kent  to.l* 

1    l.rslri    II     C,r..ss.    Mali.lirstcr.    York  C\  I"* 
i      N.ls..n  James.  Kisi.m  .Sun.  t  etil  to.  MJ. 
I    V^     Klcith.  (  rritriv.llr.  Quern  Anne.  Co. W 
A     l<     Marvrl.  Kuslon.    lallmt  Co..  Md. 
Win    Mrii.lcniiall.  I  )..wn  ngL.wn.  Che«tei  l^*' 

I'a 
1    V.  C)t....  Carl.»lr.  R    1)  .  C  umI.eilandCo.''". 
I'liil.i.  I'lirr.  We«.  C  lirster.  C  tiester  C  o.  "■ 
\li.rt.  Saiig.  H<.v»rrs.  Ueiks  CO  .  Pa.  ^ 

1  i.:.|rru  k  .ShaMKlr.   1  irnl.in.  R    I »..  Mercer  »• 

N     I-  If. 

Marry  H.  Stewart.  Alemin.l.ia.  HunIing.ton<-« 

l-a  , 

M    I,    Stitt.  Stirure  Mill.  Juniata  C  u  .  I  •■ 
I  .1.11  <  »fvel  Suttuii.   KennnlyviUe.  keni  i^ 

Mil 
S    IJ.'   Iraulu.an.  He.llor.l.  R    D  .  Be.«ord  C» 

Pa. 

K    I     riissev.  M<.ll.<laysl.urg.  Mla.r  Co..  P« 

\\    VI      Twill. III'.   Nrwtuwn.   itu.  ks  Co..  r« 
\     11     Wa.l.lin|fl..n     \ll'<,...lsl..wn.    .Salem  >° 

N    J  ,. 

It     IT    Wrllv.   Vlayncsl.or...   I'ranklin  Co 
I      (•    Willi.,    Waril,  Delaware  Co.  Pa 
Two  varan*  ies 

F.nrciifive  Committee 

Ml)     All.-I.a.  ll,  (  li.iirnian 
1  ,.-le.,.  k  Sliaimle  A.  H    WarMinl'"" 

I     !■    Willii,  K    Nrls.n  J«m« 

l<     I      Tiis„-v  A.  K     Marvel 

T.    II    l)..ii..vaii  Will    Mrn.lenh'" 


I'l 


I'l 


Pi 


.oil 

101)  I.I. 

$0  •)! 

ft 

0  'H 

1 

0  '»S 

li 

0  '»? 

! 

.1  '»'» 

i 

1    0) 

'ft 

1    Its 

n 

1   07 

i« 

1    0'» 

li 

1.11 

■)S 

1   It 

d 

1    IS 

•ii 

1    17 

J 

1    l'» 

■IS 

1    21 

'•i 

1    2i 

'»i 

1    2S 

;» 

1   27 

If) 

1   2'» 

1 

1    tl 

'« 

1    it 

'I 

1    IS 

•li 

1    t7 

H 

1    I'l 

Wi 

1    41 

M 

1    4) 

'tS 

1    4S 

'« 

1    47 

'tS 

1   4') 

>\ 

1    SI 

Mi 

1    St 

H 

1    SS 

Hi 

1    S7 

'i 

1    S<) 

'« 

1   61 

'» 

1   6t 

m 

1    6S 

n 

1   67 

"ft 

1    6') 

1    71 

I 


(f) 

'»S 

o 

OS 

I 
I 

IS 
2 

2S 
t 

I'. 

2.4 

2  4 
2  4S 
2  S 
2  SS 
2  6 
2  6S 
2  7 
2  7S 
2  7S 
2  H 
2  HS 
2  '» 
2  '»'i 
<  O 
»  OS 
»  OS 
)  I 
t  IS 
t  2 
t  2. 
t  I 

I   ts 

t   4 
t   4 

t    4S 
)    S 
t    SS 
t   6 
t   6S 
t    7 


I' 

lOll  I.I. 

»ii  71 

0  7t 

0  7S 

O  77 

O  ?'♦ 

(I  HI 

0  Ht 

O  Hi 

0  H7 

(I  H'» 

0.91 

O  "»S 
()  •»7 

0  '»'» 

1  01 

I  ot 
I  OS 
1  11/ 
I  I  I'l 
II 
It 

IS 
17 
1') 
21 
I  2t 
I    21 


I 


<.  ) 


27 
J  > 
tl 
tl 
f. 
17 
l'» 


I  41 
I  41 
I  4. 
I  47 
I  4) 
I    SI 


I  SS 

I  6 

I  f.S 

I  7 

I  7S 

I  H 

I  H 

I  HS 

1  •• 

1.9S 

2  O 
2  OS 
2    I 

2    I 
2    IS 
2  2 
2  2S 
2    1 
2    IS 
2  4 
2  4 
2  4S 
2   S 
2  SS 
2  6 
2  6S 
2   7 
2  7S 
2   7S 
2  H 
2  KS 
2  ') 
2  '»'. 
1   O 
1   IIS 

1  ir. 
1  I 

1    IS 
1    2 
1    2S 


I 

rr  <  cut. 

I 

1    lis 

I    I 

1    IS 

1   2 

1   2S 

1    1 

1    ll 

I   4 

t.4S 

.»  5 

1    S. 

1   6 

t   6S 

1    I 

I   7S 

I  H 

1  HS 

1  ■» 

1  '»S 

4 

4  IIS 

4    I 
I  I 
2 

2S 
1 

IS 
4 

4S 
S 
SS 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4  6 
4  6S 
4    7 
4   7S 
4  rt 
4  HS 
4  'I 
4  'IS 
S 


C  "feaiii 
er  \'y>  I.I. 
$1  62 
O  64 
0  66 
0  6H 
It  70 
O  72 
O  74 
0  76 
0  7H 
O  HO 
0  RZ 
O  H4 
0  Hi 
O  HH 
O  90 
O  •»2 
O  ■)4 
O   '6 

0  ')H 

1  0(1 
I  02 
I  1.4 
I  06 
1    IIA 


10 
12 
14 
16 
lA 
70 
I  22 
I  24 
I  26 
28 

to 

12 
14 
16 
tH 
I  40 
I  42 


Surj.lus 
IVi  100  1. 1.. 
$0  42 
II  44 
O  46 
I)  4H 
O  SO 
0  S2 
0  S4 
tl  S6 
(I  SH 
O  60 
n  62 
0  64 
O  66 
0  6H 
0  70 
O  72 
II  74 
0  76 
0  7H 
O  HO 
0  H2 
0  H4 
O  Hh 
II  HH 
O  'to 
O  '»2 
0  04 
0  9  I 

0  9H 

1  00 
I  02 
1  04 
I  06 


OH 
10 
12 
14 
16 
IH 
20 
12 


♦December,  1933,  Inter-Slate  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 

It,.-  i.rur  <.f    -A"  milk  of  any  given  hutterfat  content  an<l  bacteria  cunt  at  a 
•A-     .1  k  ,    -1  vc  y  po.n,   may  be  ascertained  by  a<l,lm«  ll.e  b.i.t.-rl.it  cli.f.ren.ialH  and 
b..  u'ria  bcinle'   U.  .be  base  price  per   l()()  lb»    for   i^%  n.ilk  ...  tbat  debvery  point.  a« 


I  be-  i.ri.r  of  -A"  m.lk  of  any  given  bu.terfa.  conleri.  and  bacteria  cunt  a.  any 
•A-  .1  k  ,  -1  vc  y  pom,  may  be  ascertained  by  ad,lm«  ,l.e  bi.t.erl.i.  di.f.ren.ials  and 
/\      miiK  iuiivii,y    I    _       _  J  i^^^j  u  _    J    _    ^  r^,j,     _||^      ,   ,1^,^,  riclivfrv  iioiflt.  as 

K.ven  below  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ..^..  ^.,^  p^,.^^^y  p^j^^. 


NAMI.  C)l 
DI.IIVI.KY   POINT 
Phila.  Terminal  MnrUet 

47lli  an  1  I. an.  aslri 
list  anil  <   lirsliiu. 
Italilwiii  1  )aiiirs 
til  liriilMKr.    i  /aii..-s 

Other  Terminal  Markcia 

Aiiiliil.i.ii.  N    J 
(  ani'lrn.  N    J 
Ni>lll,...wii,    I'a 
WiliomKt.'n.  I 'el 
ReceivinK  .Staliona 
Mr  11. .r.l.  I'a 
ll.l.lKr.'.n.  N     J 
Itvris.  I'a 
C   ilrryvillr,   I'a 
Cjiislirli,  I'a 
I  l.iiitinK'lon.  ''" 

Krlt.,n.  Pa 

K.ii.lu  rlon,  I'a 

l.inilrnlirrg.  Pa 

Mrrcrr.sl.urg.  I'a 

Nassau.  1  )el 

O.ti.i.l     I'a  

Kr.l   11.11,   I'a       

l<inK..rs,  N,  J  

Ruslilaii.l.  I'a 

.Sn..w  Mill.  M.l^ 

Way iieslior...  I'a 

Yr.krs    Pa 

/irvlrrsvillr.  Pa 


Suiiilu.!  Price 

Milk  I'.r  C  leim  l'ur|>o»e» 

S  ii|.Ius  I'lice 

Milk  l..r  C  ream  Purpoaea 


Delivery   P..111I 
L.Ka.ion   in    Mileage 

I  .OH. 
F.O.U. 
K.O.B. 
F  O  B 

»  .OB. 

I  O.B. 
10  B    Ies.  •)(■ 

I O.B    le»s  2llf 

261    270 

II  40 
11      40 

2SI    2«) 
41      SO 


201 

41 

11 

41 

IRI 

121 

41 

41 

SI 

21 

161 

171 

21 

11 


210 
SO 
41) 
SO 
IW 
110 
SO 

so 

60 

10 

170 

IHO 

10 


10  B    Phila 
I  OB    Phila 

CJ  I    H    All  Kec    Sta. 

I-.O  11.  All  Kec    .Sta. 


Miiiiiiium    llu.lrilal 

1  rsl   l<ri|Uirrriiriil   .11 

l.llri  .  a.   I  )rlivriv 

I'ri  <  nil 

4  00 

4  01) 

4  00 

4  00 

4  00 
4.00 
4  00 
4  00 

^  70 

i   70 

4  00 

}  70 
1  70 
J  70 
1  70 

4  00 
1  70 
1  70 
1  70 
1  70 
1  70 
4  III) 
4  00 
4  0;) 
1  70 
1  70 
1  70 

4  00 
4  00 

A 

A 


lias-    I'li.e   ..«    1  S-^: 

M.Ik  |«i 

100    I.I.H. 

t2 

61 

60 

61 

60 

W) 

60 

SI 

} 

41) 

1 

")6 

2 

IH 

1 

'Ml 

2 

10 

2 

01 

2 

16 

2 

IH 

2 

16 

2 

02 

2 

OH 

2 

16 

2 

16 

2 

IS 

2 

!■) 

2 

04 

2 

01 

2 

l'> 

2 

IH 

1 

04 

1 

24 

11 

76 

0 

'»6 

>^*"td:r.^';;Vu/ M.!::r  R::,^:;::^^.  in   e«ec.   ...r   lla,i.    Milk   at   ea.h   Receiving  Station. 

N.Mi    (1)      D«^";»',517,^°'^fVl«lCini'Sr.'tion.;iu.i.;g   the  month.  ..(    May.  June.  July.   August     Sr,.t- 
Shi|.|«-»  ..»  A  M.lk  to  Kecivint  a.  ^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^^^  |,,rte.ia  01  less,  shall  le- 


Shi,.,-!.-  ..»  A  Milk  to  «•"'»'"«='•"""■  "j;^:,,     he  ^,,h  of    lO.liio  l.irteiia  01  les^.  shall  le- 


,  I        -than  so  000  XaU  re'c'eiv^'riX'^u*:  ofi's  c"ent,"p.r  l.un.lre.1  .K.un.ls      T'un.rg  N,.ven,l«r    1  >ece',Z';' 
anil  less  thari  SO.UOll  snail  ''"'y  "        ,      .         ,  (.acteria    xmuses  shall   l«  i.ai.l   to  th..sc  |.r.,lucers  ..nly 

J.nu-iy.  lel.iuary.  '^•;'^»'-  ■"'*  '^^'f />'  "h^^  ,  'the  previous  si.  month,  al...ve  r,irnti..nr.|.  provi.le  I 
wh..  have  ,e.eive.l  -imilar  /T'""''"  '„r.  fj  JuW  ,r  Augu.t.  Pr.Klucers.  in  a.l.lition  ...  the  aU.ve  nien- 
that  at  least  ....•  ../  theae  three  '"""'7/,'*  J^lf  "' ■'J"*  ^ber  January  lel.ru.ry.  March,  ami  April  lor 
;i,.„e.l.  ..ualilying  •<"""«  '''•-'-(•^J  1.^  T«  paT.    a    ^n- o(  ^S  c.:;i.,%i  huii.lrr.l  poun.ls  lor  a  b.c.eii. 

less  •('•;;\^","'^ship,«r.  will  ..ualify  for  C  la..  I  iK-nu.  of  40  cent,  ,«r   100  11,...  if   the  l.acteria  re  .uirement. 
"(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  point,  are  met.  ,,,,„>,, 

(>»  .t  r»r».vin«  .tation  delivery  iMinl.  are  between  «    lO.OOO. 
C  I  ASS  1 1    ^ShippeT.  w.U  "Mulrily  ?o.  C  la..^  I  bonu.  ol  2S  cent,  ,«r  100  lbs.  il  the  bacteria  re.,u„.  nent. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  jKiint.  are  met. 

(2)  at  receiving  .tation  <l«l'v"y  PJ.''"'"  "«  '««;i~"  '";^^'  ^"■'*"** 
IF  THE  BACIERIA  REC.?UIREMENTS  ARE  NOT   IN   NOVEMBER: 

c"*sfv      Shipper,  will  l.il  to  ..ualily  for  any  l«cteria  premium  il    the  l.acteria  re  .uiremrn., 
(I)  at  terminal  market  delivery  |M.int.  aie  "■''""' 

(2)at  receiving  itation.lehvery  [Kiint.  are  SO.OOI   or  ..ver  1         1  .l      1       . 

...,       ■  .    '    1  a  .     r     If.  ,-,...  .,>r    1     10  i«r  cent  B  I-     wi      not    1«  pai.l   unle,s   the  ba<  leria  re- 

r,u.reV;^i  :r  L:lt' t:"iV.l":tti7rn'u':U'b:"pi:i'  unle,.  the  .."...^.-  -  ■.  '.U.I  t  .   or  highe,  than 
?«  minimum  ,e.,uir.ment.  of  the  delivery  point  where  the  m.la  1.  il.liv.rel. 


*December,  1933,  Inter-Stale  Prices  at  "B"  Receiving  Stations 


Kkc  i-.ivin.. 
Station 
Be.li<>rd.  Pa 
lloiliiig  Springs.  Pa 
ilian.l.sville.  I'a 
Bri.lgeton.  N    J 
Byer..  Pa 
C  aili.le.  Pa 
Centeiville.  M.l 
Chaml^rsliurg.  I'a 
Che.teitown.  M.l 
Clayt.in.  I  )rl 
Cuiryville.  I'a 
Dagsb'.io.  I  >rl 

I  )uncaiinoli.  I'a 
I'.a.ton.  M.l 

I  elton.  Del 

I'renchtown.  N    J 
Ciap.  Pa 
Goid.lKiro.  M.l 

Cicmhen.  Pa     t 

Mageistowii.  Md 

llarringlon.  1  )el 

I  luntiiig.lon.  I'a 

lluil.Kk.  Md 

Kelf.n.  I'a  ^ 

kempt. .n.  I'a 

keniie<lyville.  M.l 

KimlHMton.  I'a 

l,aii<lenl«rg.  Pa 

tllaseii  on  Oilord.  I'a 


Location  in 
Mileage 
261    2/0 


121 

121 
11 
11 

111 
'>l 

ISI 
HI 
61 


IK) 

110 

40 

40 

140 

UN) 

160 

•X) 

70 


2SI    260 
111    1 40 


121 
101 
HI 
61 
SI 
HI 
41 
IHI 
'»l 


110 

111) 

90 

70 

60 

90 

SO 

1<)0 

100 


Banc  Price  of 

1  S"^  Milk 

,«r  KM)  1. 1.. 

$1    •»6 

2   OH 

2  OH 

2  lA 
2  06 
2  10 
2  04 
2  II 
Z  14 

1  96 

2  06 
Z  OA 


201    210 
121    HO 


10 
II 
14 
IS 
II 
10 
02 
10 
01 


2  OA 


41 
Al 
71 
11 
41 


SO 
90 
HO 
40 
SO 


less  bf  1*1   IIMIll.s 


16 
II 
M 
lA 
16 


RtC  IllV.NI. 

Stat. ON 
I.eaman  Place.  Pa 
I  .ewi.town.  Pa    . 
I  .ongHtlorf .  Pa 
Ma.My.  Md 
Merceraburg.  Pa 
Moorefiel.l.  VV.  Va 
Mt    Pleasant.  Del 
Nas.au.  Del 
New  Mollaii.l.  Pa 
Oaiord.  I'a 
Princess  Anne.  Md 
Provi.lence.  Mil 
(2uern  Aniir.  M.l 
Keil  Mill.  Pa 
'Richlandtown.  Pa 
Ringoea.   N    J 
Rising  Sun.  Md 
Konks.  Pa 
Ru.hland.  Pa 
.Salem.  N    J 
Snow  Mill.  M.l 
Su.llersvillr.  Md 
'Townncn.l.  I  )rl 
VirginiHVille.  Pa 
WayneslMiro.  Pa 
Wo<»lstown.  N,  J 
Yerkes.  Pa 
/leglersville.  Pa 
'Quakertuwn  rate. 


.04  atl.tii  111 

Milragr 

SI       60 


161 

141 

61 

IHl 

291 

41 

121 

61 

41 

111 

41 

91 

41 

ll 

SI 

SI 

61 

21 

11 


170 

ISO 

70 

190 

too 
SO 

110 
70 

so 

140 
SO 

100 
SO 
40 
60 
60 
70 

to 

40 


lla.ic  Piur  ol 

t  S"„  Milk 
l>er  lOOl.ha. 
»2  IS 
2  04 
2  06 
2.14 
2  02 

1  9t 

2  16 
2  OH 
2  14 
2  16 
2  Ob 


16 
1.) 
16 
lA 
IS 
IS 
14 
19 


161    170 
71      80 


SI 
71 
171 
21 
21 
11 


6t) 
HO 
lAO 
)0 
10 
40 


2  04 
2  ll 
2  IS 
2  1) 
2  03 


19 
lA 


SECONDARY  TERMINAL  MARKETS 

'December,  1933,  Inter-Stale  "B"  Milk  Pricea 

Price  Liat  of  3.5".;  Milk  per  100  Lba. 


MONTHLY   BASIC     PRIC  F.  OK  C.RADE  B 

OR   MARKKT  MILK 

3.5   per.  c-it    butlerfiit    ontent 

Kr.  riving 
I    ()M.  Phila    station   SI   61)  mile 


""THLY  CREAM   AND  SURPLUS  PRICES 

3.5",;  Milk 

I  .OH  PMl.^ 

'rraiii  .Siirplu 

$111  $  'It 

I    06  H6 

I    04  H4 

1     12  92 

I    21  I    III 

I    !■»  '»'» 

I     to  I    10 

I    r.  ')S 

1    2t  I    04 

1    26  I    06 

I    2S  I    OS 

1    II  91 


•tit 

■illry 


int 

ij 

Hut 
T.*mli 

!mH.. 
**niher 


At    Al  I 
(   ir  111 

$  7') 
71 
70 
77 
H7 
')') 

I  01 
H6 
')S 
97 
96 
H2 


Ric  S 
.Surplus 
$.S9 
SI 
SO 
S7 
67 
70 
HI 
66 
7S 
77 
76 
62 


1912 

N".vrinl..-I 
1  )r  .Miilicr 

l')tt 
Januaiv 
1  rl.riiaiy 
M'lrc  h 
Ai.rll 
May 
•lu.ie 
•julv 
•A.imisl   I     M 

2S   11 
*.■>!••. Irrnbrr 
•Ortubrr 
•  Ni.vrnilirr 
•|  >r'-riitbi 


Pr.(   wt  PerC.)! 

$1    Ol        4    2Sr 

I    9H      4   2S 


I  9H 
I  '»H 
I  'iH 
I    '»H 

1  OH 

2  27 
2  27 
2  27 
2  6') 
2  60 
2  60 
2  6) 
2  60 


4  2S 
4  2S 
4  2S 
4  2S 
4  2S 
4  'to 
4   ''0 

4  'HI 

5  60 
S  60 
S  60 
S  (i) 
S  fO 


10(1  l.bs. 
$1    4H 
1    4H 

1  4H 
1  4H 
I  4H 
I  4H 
I  4H 
1    H2 

1  H2 
I.H2 

2  IS 
2  IS 
2  IS 
2  IS 
2    IS 


Tl  HMINAI     MaRKKT 

AUentown   I     IS 
16    11 
Atlantic  City 
Audul.on 
llrthlrhrm  I     IS 
16    11 
C  ainden 
Gloucester 
I  lagerstown 
I  .rwistowii 
Norristown 
I'hila.lrlphia 
l'h.«iiixville 
I'l.llslown 
Reading  I    IS 
16    11 
'Trenton 
Wilmington 


Basic 
$2  29 
2  2') 
2  60 
2  60 
2  29 
2  29 
2  60 
2  60 
2  IH 


20 
SI 
60 
IS 
29 
29 
29 
60 
41 


Cream 
SI  12 

0  9<) 
I  11 
I  II 
I  16 
I  01 
I  11 
I  11 
I  07 
I  07 
I  02 
I  II 
I  07 
I  07 
I  12 

0  ')9 

1  11 
1  07 


Surplus 
»0  92 
0  79 
0  91 
0  91 
0  '»6 
0  HI 
0  91 
0  91 
0  87 
0  A7 
0  82 
0  91 
0  87 
0  87 
0  92 
0  7') 
0  91 
0  87 


DECEMBER  BUTTER  PRICES 
92  .Score      Solid   Pack 

New  N't.rk 


Date 

Phila 

1 

24 

2 

24 

4 

2V  i 

S 

Zi 

6 

ZZ>  i 

7 

22', 

8 

22', 

9 

22', 

II 

ZZ 

12 

2\'  I 

1) 

21 

14 

19 

IS 

18 

16 

17 

18 

17'  . 

19 

18 

20 

18 

21 

18 

22 

191/i 

26 

21 

27 

21 

28 

21 

29 

21 

10 

ZZ<-, 

21' 4 

zy , 

ZZ, 

ZZ 

ZZ 

ZZ 

ZZ 

ZZ 

!r^ 

21 

l'» 

18 

16 

\6'  i 

17 

17 

17 

IA>, 

20 

20 

20 

20 

21 'a 


ZZ'  , 
ZZ', 

21    '4 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
20'  2 

19  '4 

19 

16 

I6«, 

IS'  , 

IS'  . 

16 

16 

16 

16'  i 

lA 

18 

17'  I 

17'  . 

17^ 


^nln.  With  June,  Buyer,  of  k   will  deduct   4  cent,  per  hundr.d  from  price,  quoted,  .nd  p.y  over  to  the  v.rlou.  or..„i....o p.cifi.d  .bov.. 
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Home  and  Communi 


^i^ 


A 


£tixat>eth  iyA.cG.  Graham,  Editor- 


1 


The  Zest  of  Life 

Let  me  life  mi/  lije  Jrom  xiear  to 
year, 
jni/i  Jorward  jace  and  unre- 

ludanl  .rout. 
Xot  Imstening  to.  nor  turning 
from  the  goal: 
Sor  mourning  'for  the  things  that 

disappear 
In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  hack 
in  fear 
From  what  the  future  i'eils   hut 

with  a  whole 
Jnd  happy  heart,  that  pays  its 
toll 
To  youth  and  age,  and  tra^eb  on 

with  cheer. 
So  let  the  way  wind  up  the  hill  or 
down. 
Through  rough  or  smooth,  the 

journey  will  he  joy 
Still  seeking  what  I  sought  hut 
when  a  hoy. 
Sew  Jriendship,   high  adventure, 
and  a  crown, 
I  shall  grow  old,  hut  never  lose 

lije's  zest. 
Because  the  road's  last  turn  will 
he  the  hest. 

— Henry  van  Dyke. 


Hunting  a  New 

Mainspring  for  1934 

Henry  A.  Wallace 

Yes    we  have  all  sinned  in  one      neither  bitter  nor  rapacious.    They 
way  or  another  and  we  are  all  sick      are   patient,   long-suffering   people. 


and  sore  at  heart  as  we  look  at  the 
misery  of  so  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple,  including   among   them   many 
of  our  close  friends  and  relatives; 
and  we  ask  again  and  again  why 
this  should   be   so   in   a   nation   so 
blest    with    great    resources,    with 
nearly  half  the  world's  gold,  with 
great    factories,     with    fertile    soil 
and  no  embarrassing  external  debt. 
We  look  at  all  this  and  ask  what 
mainspring  inside  of   us  is  broken 
and  where  can  we  get  a  new  main- 
spring to  drive  us  forward. 

I   am   wondering   if   the   religion 
we    shall    need    during    the    next 
hundred  years  will  not  have  much 
more  in  common   with   the  Chris- 
tianity   of    the    second    and    third 
centuries    or    possibly    even    with 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  with 
the  Prostestantism  of  the  past  one 
hundred  years.  The  strong  personal 
initiative  conferred  by  the  Protest- 
ant religions  must  in  some  way  be 
merged    into   a    powerful    religious 
attitude  concerning  the  entire  social 
structure.     1  am  not  talking  about 
welfare  drives  and  other  forms  of 
charity    which    good    men    among 
the  Protestants.  Jews  and  Catho- 
lics alike  support  so  loyally.     The 
thing   I  am  talking  about  goes  far 
deeper. 

It  is  an  attitude  that  will  flow 
not  from  external  compulsion  but 
that  will  spring  from  the  hearts  of 
the  people  because  of  an  over- 
whelming realization  of  a  commu- 
nity of  purpose. 

The  bitterness  in   the   hearts  of 
C  r^  D        *l  "      many  of  the  communists  and  farm 

rrOm   UUr   IVeaaerS  strikers  in  this  country  appalls  me. 


"When  we  have  seventy-five 
kettles,  stew  pans  and  frying-pans 
on  the  stove  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  recipes  all  new.  its  no  wonder 
that  the  pancakes  aren't  perfect", 
remarked  one  of  Henry  Wallace's 
right-hand  men! 

— Quoted  in  "Farmers*  Wife" 

Two  recent  books  of  great  value 
for  all  rural  leaders  are  entitled. 
"The  Awakening  Community"  by 
Mary  Mims.  and  "Rural  Adult 
Education"  by  Landis  and  Willard. 
We  would  be  glad  to  loan  either  of 
these  books  to  you  for  one  week, 
if  you  will  pay  the  return  postage. 


"Favorite  Recipes 


Apple  Sauce  Cake 

34  c.  sugar  2  tsp.  soda 

1^  c.  butter  1  tsp.  cinnamon 

1  egg  '/2  tsp.  cloves 
1 1/2  c.  applesauce  I  c.  raisins 

2  c.  flour  I  c.  nuts  (if  you 

have  them) 
A  shake  of  nutmeg 
Bake  I   hr.  in  slow  oven.     Serve 
with  hot  lemon    sauce,     made   as 
follows:  Mix  together  the  juice  and 
ind  of    I    lemon.    1    orange.   'A  c. 
?ar,    I     tsp.    flour,     I    c.    boiling 
er.     Cook  until  mixture  thick- 
stirring  constantly. 

Mrs.  a.  a.  Miller, 
Upper  Darby,  Pa. 


but    1    am    even    more    concerned 
about   the  way  in  which   powerful 
business    interests   steeped    in    the 
doctrine  of  survival  of  the  fittest, 
are  able  to  hire  fine  intelligent  men 
to  serve  short-time  selfish  ends  by 
presenting   their  case  in   Washing- 
ton.     The   expressions   of   the   ex- 
treme left-wingers  may  oftentimes 
be  venomously  cruel  and  brutal  but 
I  am  thinking  even  more  about  the 
intelligent  burrowing  of  those  whose 
thoughts    are    guided    chiefly     by 
concern  for  immediate  profit.     Of 
course,   our   hope   lies   in    the   fact 
that    the    great    bulk    of    laboring 
men,  farmers  and  business  men  arc 


slowly  struggling  to  find  the  light. 
If  the  Christian  religion  is  to 
help  them  in  finding  that  light,  it 
must  furnish  the  spiritually  hungry 
people  with  something  which  is 
truer  and  more  compelling  than 
the  "dog  eat  dog"  philosophy. 

We  are  approaching  in  the  world 
today   one   of    the    most    dramatic 
moments  in  history.    Will  we  allow 
catastrophe  to  overtake  us.  and  as 
a  result  force  us  to  retire  to  a  more 
simple,  peasant-like  form  of  exist- 
ence, or  will  we  meet  the  challenge 
and  expand  our  hearts,  so  that  we 
are  fitted  to  wield  with  safety  the 
power  which  is  ours  almost  for  the 
asking?      From   the  standpoint   of 
transportation  and  communication, 
the  world  is  more  nearly  one  world 
than  ever  before.    From  the  stand- 
point  of   tariff   walls,   nationalistic 
strivings,  and  the  like,  the  nations 
of   the   world   are   more   separated 
today  than  ever  before.     Week  by 
week  the  tension  is  increasing  to  an 
unbelievable  degree.     Here  resides 
both  danger  and  opportunity. 

The   religious   keynote,   the  eco- 
nomic keynote,   the  scientific  key- 
note of  the  new  age  must  be   the 
overwhelming  realization  that  man- 
kind   now    has    such    mental    and 
spiritual  powers  and  such  control 
over   nature   that   the   doctrine   of 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  definite- 
ly outmoded  and  replaced  by  the 
higher  law  of  cooperation.     When 
coof>eration  becomes  a  living  real- 
ity. .  .  when  we  have  defined  cer- 
tain broad  objectives  which  we  all 
want  to  attain,  where  we  can  feel 
the    significance    of    the    forces    at 
work  not  merely  in  our  own  lives, 
not   merely   in  our  own  class,   not 
merely  in  our  own  nation,   but  in 
the    world    as    a    whole     then    the 
vision  of   Isaiah  and  the  insight  of 
Christ  will  be  on    their  way  toward 
realization. 

The  classical  economists,  the 
most  orthodox  scientists  question 
whether  human  nature  can  be 
changed.  1  think  it  can  be  changed 
because  it  has  been  changed  many 
times  in  the  past.  The  Christians 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
inaugurated  a  tremendous  change. 
Again   the   Protestants  of   the  six- 

(Continue<l  on  next  column) 
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the  New  Year 


of  all  the  year  ot 
greatest  tender- 
ness we  are 
ready  to  lift  our 
heads  and  face 
the  New  Year 
itl,   a    courage    that    will    mean 

access. 

Nincteen-thirty-lhree  saw  the 
j^ax  of  the  depression.  We  be- 
we  are  emerging  from  our 
ite  of  panic  and  fear.  We  are  by 
imeans  out  of  the  woods;  neither 
wetellthelengthof  time  it  will 
^  to  reach  a  real  equilibrium. 
IVere  are  ahead  problems  that  will 
and 


cK.  Lyons 

.ir    the    imaginations,    and    there 

rose  to  greet  them  a  shout  of  ap- 

lause 

Bel 


lind  the     I 
I  r    I  , 

MlUWex:     llftutvn,     ./J 


DeviW 


ue  Uevils     came 
'  contra"*  "o  tall, 
sobroad"  of    shoulder,    that    they 
seemed   like   giants.      Word   swept 
along    the   line,    "Us    Americains 
swelling    louder    to    a    note    of    tri- 
umph.   "Les    Americains."        The 
effect  of  these  stalwart  figures,  each 
one     like     some     siilcndid     bronze 
statute,   was  beyond   one's   powers 
to  describe.     It  was  not  what  they 
did,   but  what   they  stood   for.      A 
new  hoiH-     America! 

'lhe.se  shouts  greeting  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers  were  the  shouts  of  a 
tired  jx-ople  who  once  more  caught 

.       .,M.M»ryv        the   contagion   of   power.      An   old 
i.llengeour.n«enu,tyand^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^   ^^   ,^,,, 

E^ery  period  of  readjustment  brings      .^^^^   ^^^^^     ..^^^^   ^^^   ,.^^^   ^,^^ 


measure  of  distress 
,arch  is  forward.  That  we  will 
wathcr  this  depression  can  be  in- 
med  from  the  facts  of  history. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  at 
;he  moment  is  the  immediate  fu- 
lure.    What  is  to  happen  in  I934> 

The  answer:  nothing  but  discord 
ina  confusion,  unless  we  have  a 
loaland  work  toward  it.  Old  you 
,«r  Amos  and  Andy  make  their 
solution  "To  just  work  along 
ileadily  at  the  job  they  have  and 
doit  honestly." 

A  farmer  recently  told  me,  "1  am 
niaking  a  little  off  the  farm  each 
,tar  in  spite  of  the  depression.  I 
ttll  my    men    if    they    want    work 

Wc  produce  on  our  own  farm.  th.«^  ,       ]^cv^yxu^ 

best  of  cold  preventative.!    Thi.  u  |«  ^^^-     I  lUS  wc  ua  U^^t^ria 

news    for  it  .,  estimated  that  5O,OOO.00(  the  butterfat  up  and   the  bacteria 


A-Coasting  We  Go 

llfiqh-ho!     Though  winter  wmii 

hlow! 
Ileigh-ho!  J-coasting  we  go. 
The  sleds  are  heai'y. 
Our  jeet  are  weary, 
/iut  straight  to  the  top  we  go. 
Then  heigh-ho!   .1-coasting  wtjd 
Oh.  what  a  thrill  as  we  ride  doM 

the  hill. 
Ileigh-ho,  heigh-ho.  heigh-ho! 

—  HlI.OHEI)  Tui't: 


Don  t  Catch  Cold 
Drink  More  Milk 


American  soldier  best",  answered. 
"Oh.  ze  beeg  American,  he  so  beeg. 

so  strong. 

We  know  that  before  being  sent 
to  Irance  these  men  had  been 
through  a  severe  pruning  process; 
the  result:  bigness,  strength,  power. 

hope. 

In   the   past   three  years  we   too 
have  been  through  a  severe  pruning 
process,   with   results,   wc   hope,   as 
fine,    with    bigness    of    purpose    to 
meet   our   every   day    problems   of 
taxes,  a  sober  nation,  and  strength 
to  execute  for  every  need.     Power 
to  bring  our  community  out  of  its 
state  of  panic  and  fear;  and  a  hope- 
fulness which  is  so  contagious  that 
even  the  pessimist  cannot  see  "the 
hole  in  the  doughnut,  " 


|)eople  in  this  country  have  at  le«»t  « 
bad  cold  every  year,  and  some  W  tlnl 
they  have  far  more  than  their  share 

A  predominence  of  milk.  fruiU  vt 
vegetables  are  the  three  food  esMfituli 
in  warding  ofT  colds!  In  addition,  ViUitt 
A  found  in  butter,  egg  yolk,  cod  liver  ol 
will  aid  in  strengthening  the  barrier « 
defense  in  nose,  throat  and  intestinal  tr«t 
"It  is  not  necessary  for  parents  to  »nly» 
in  detail  the  nutritional  requirements  (« 
the  diet)  provided  each  meal  conUiM 
milk,    fruits    and    vegetables. 

Certain  foods  in  excessive  amou«i> 
tend  to  make  a  futile  soil  for  bacten^ 
activity  Therefore,  "some,  but  not  t« 
much"  in  the  diet  might  be  a  good  niot" 
for  sugar,  starch,  meats,  fish  and  lo*' 

A  quart  of  milk  a  day  for  children,  •» 
at  least  a  pint  for  adults  is  considered  t» 
minimum. — From    "Parents  Magazw 


count  down."    I  le  knows  just  what 
lit  is  doing,  accounts  are  regularly 

iicpt. 

One  county  reports  every  man 
on  a  job.  A  close  survey  has  been 
made  and  every  one  is  working. 
True,  it  is  a  rural  county  but  with 
»me  industries. 

Does  not  this  sound  as  if  we 
were  coming  out  of  the  depression 
with  the  New  Year> 

1  have  reread  Aida  DeCosta 
Root's  "A  New  Vision  for  a  New 
Generation."     May   I   sketch  it  in 


BEAR  UP,   BEAR  ON.  THE  END  ^L  JEU 
THE  DEAR  LORD   OROERETH   ALL  THINGS  WELL 

ALL   MY    UFE.STiLL   HAVE    FOUND. 

AND  I  WILL  ^p^p^^.':,^^;;^^i^,o 

Every  sohmOw*  n«.n  —  ~^„Vwe-D 


ALL 

GODS   LOVE  O 

■'T°.Hr5LoS*v''o\"LfvR?o~,^; 
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SON     I      MON 

WORK         -i 
ON     I       A 


TUE 


WED 


THU 


FRI 


SAT 


8    3    4    5    6 


7    € 
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9  10111313 
16il7181920 


21  212:23  2425  26  27 


28  29  3©i3l' 


THE 


RENEW    YOUR 
COURAGE  DAILY 

ONLY  FAILURE  is  TO  ADMIT  FAILURE. 


FROM  THE  QUAKER  CALENDAR 


Cheap  Electricity 


teenth  century  introduced  an  ele- 
ment of  firm  resolution,  and  0 
continuous  daily  discipline  m'" 
human  nature  which  had  hitherti 
been  lacking. 

Enduring  social  transformatio" 
such  as  the  New  Deal  seeks  is  ""' 
possibleofrealizationwithoutchan? 

ed  human  hearts! 
*Ejitract8  from  a  recent  address. 


Your  Shopping  Service 

Louise  E.  DrotlefT 

]•  A  I'lace  (or  Kverything  and  I'.vcry- 
tl.inK  in  Its  Place"  would  be  a  good 
motto  for  any  kitchen  An  aid  is  a  metal 
tiling  cabinet  for  recii>es  and  other 
houschohl  hints  complete  with  an  index, 
(or  49r 

')  Correct  Me  If  I'm  WronK"  is  the 
^  title  Lowell  Thomas  of  radio  fame, 
has  given  to  a  series  of  <iiiestions  and 
answers  which  make  excellent  additions 
to  parties  or  "evenings  at  home  "  Refresh 
your  memory  on  important  hap|.enings 
in  19^1  by  buying  this  educational  as  well 
as  entertaining  series  priced  at  25c. 

r;  Something  for  the  kitchen,  to  make 
*'  its  work  of  laundering  in  cold  weather 
lighter,  is  a  metal  holder  and  a  roll  of 
paper  towels  The  holder  is  painted  green 
and  hohls  a  roll  of  many  hundred  pai^r 
towels.  A  set  consisting  of  one  holder  and 
two  rolls  of  towels  sells  for  50c  The 
towels,  2'»<   for  two  rolls. 

,..    Devils"    as    France  ,      N..tr:       lUs- .r...lr.  w.ll  b«  «nt  t..  y..Uv 

If    MtVllS.        <13         .  /«,  ,l,c  «l,„vr  pn.rs,  plus  B  small  rh.fKrL.r   \ 

,,o,t.  stocky,  defiant ,    /  .^-.-."il-^r^ol^' t:^\!:"::zl::^::^  \ 
always  something    I  ;^^;j;- .^'i';-,-';',;  vn"::"..'';!;:;;,;/ 

hich  could  not  fail  to        \»,o..i  st  .  i'i.,i,..iripi..«.  r.. 


part  for  you? 

It  was  the  day  when  France  was 
carrying   to   its   final   resting   place 
the  body  of  her  Unknown  Soldier. 
Mrs.  Root  stood   with   the  crowd 
that   lined    the    sidewalk    of    that 
street  in  Paris  as  the  march  of  tri- 
bute  passed,    with    every    friendly 
nation    in    line     the    French,    the 
English,  the  Scotch,  the  Arab.  Sud- 
denly   there    swung    into    the    line 
those  dauntless  little  soldiers  of  the 
Alps,  the  "Blue  Devils"  as  France 
bew  them.   .SI 
there    was    as 
about  them  wl 


If   rural  America  has  heretofore 
moved  only  slowly   in  appropriat- 
ing the  use  of  electricity  it  has  not 
been  due  to  any  lack    of    our     de- 
sire or  need  for  it.  but  rather  be- 
cause the  cost  has  been  so  high  that 
many     could     not    even    consider 
electricity  for  the  farm  while  others 
able  to  install  it  have  not  been  able 
to  afford  full  use  of  the  power  after- 
wards. 

There  is  definite  grounds  for 
hope  that  a  new  national  policy  on 
electricity  is  going  to  at  last  get  us 
somewhere  in  the  matter  of  greatly 
reducing  power  rates. 

The  Federal  government  is  right 
now  finding  out  how  much  it 
actually  costs  to  manufacture  and 
distribute  power  by  operating  a 
government  owned  plant  at  Knox- 
ville.  Tennessee.  This  it  will  use 
as  a  yardstick  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  rates  charged  over  the 
country  by  private  companies  are 
fair  or  exhorbitant. 

The  very  prospect  of  such  a  de- 
monstration of  comparative  costs 
has  already  caused  reductions  in 
some  instances  up  to  37'/2%  '"  ^^^ 
rates  of  private  power  companies, 
in  the  neighboring  states  of  Geor- 
gia. Alabama  and  Mississippi.  And 
the  new  power  jiolicy  will  apply  not 
only  to  the  south  but  to  the  nation. 
The    average    family    now    uses 


only  fifty  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tricity a  month,  whereas  in  such 
cities  as  Tacoma,  Washington,  and 
in  Ontario  where  eiectricity  is  dis- 
tributed through  municipally  own- 
ed plants  the  use  is  twice  and  three 
times  as  much.  Fvidentally  people 
are  ready  to  use  more  electricity 
when  price  is  within  reach. 

Decision  has  been  rendered  that 
federal  loans  may  be  made  to  mu- 
nicipalities desiring  to  set  up  oper- 
ation of  their  own  plants.  This  is  a 
significant  decision. 

Part  of  the  program  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (fre- 
quently referred  to  as  TVA)  to 
increase  the  use  of  electricity  will 
include  reductions  in  costs  of  elec- 
trical appliances. 

Every  move  in  these  directions 
naturally  will  meet  with  tremen- 
dous opposition  from  many  quart- 
ers. It  will  ultimately  remain  for 
the  public  to  decide  whether  elec- 
tricity is  to  be  a  service  or  a  source 
for  profit.  And  in  the  meantime  the 
rVA  will  be  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  electricity  users 
and  would-be  users. 


Save  fuel,  time,  and  effort  by 
cooking  the  whole  meal  in  the  oven 
when  it  must  be  heated  for  one  dish 
of  the  meal  anyway. 
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MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Dairy  Markets  Are  Weaker 


The  average  price  of  92  score 
butter  at  New  York  from  November 
28  to  December  27  was  20.35  cents 
per  pound.  This  figure  is  used  in 
determining  the  December  prices  for 
/^»---  It  __j  C!::::  !!!  rr.i'.h. 

THE  manufactured  dairy  pro- 
ducts market  went  from  bad 
to  worse  in  December  but  fortu- 
nately it  recovered  a  part  of  its 
loss  before  the  close  of  the  month. 
With  butter  storage  stocks  the 
largest  on  record  on  December  1st 
and  with  the  government  reducing 
and  finally  stopping  all  purchases 
of  butter  for  relief  purposes  the 
price  of  92-8core  butter  at  New 
York  dropped  from  23%  cents  on 
December  I  to  22  cents  on  the  9th 
and  to  16  cents  on  the  16th.  The 
price  at  Chicago  on  December  18 
was  l3'/4.  the  lowest  December 
price  in  more  than  35  years.  Prices 
then  showed  some  recovery.  New 
York  quotations  holding  at  20 
cents  most  of  the  week  after  Christ- 
mas. Day-by-day  prices  are  given 
at  the  bottom  of  column  4.  page  5. 
Cheese  prices  dropF)ed  in  sym- 
pathy with  butter  as  was  to  be 
expected. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics reports  "The  weak  and  un- 
settled condition  of  butter  markets 
was  due  apparently  to  a  knowledge 
generally  that  available  offerings 
were  large,  that  current  sales  were 
not  entirely  absorbing  these  offer- 
ings, that  relatively  heavy  pro- 
duction was  continuing,  that  stor- 
age stocks  remained  unusually 
large  and  that  the  movement  of 
butter  into  actual  consumption  was 
disapF>ointing." 

Storage  stocks  of  butter  on 
December  I  were  1 38  million 
pounds  compared  to  37  million  a 
year  earlier  and  November  pro- 
duction increased  2,623.000  pounds 
over  November  1932.  In  addition 
to  this,  consumption  decreased  by 
4.678.000  pounds.  The  cheese 
situation  was  somewhat  better 
with  production  dropping  to  24 
million  pounds  in  November  as 
compared  to  32  million  a  year  ear- 
lier while  consumption  dropfied 
also,  to  40  million  from  43  million 
pounds. 

Market  milk  prices  have  shown 
few  changes  during  the  last  few 
months  except  where  increases  were 
granted  under  marketing  agree- 
ments of  the  A. A. A.  State  control 
boards  have  served  to  maintain 
prices  on  several  other  markets. 
Pressure  is  being  built  up  against 
the  relatively  good  prices  on  these 
markets  as  compared  to  extremely 
low  butter  and  cheese  prices. 
Whether  such  fluid  milk  prices  can 
be  maintained  any  length  of  time 
unless  milk  prices  for  manufactured 


products  are  raised  is  the  principal 
disturbing  factor  in  the  fluid  milk 
market  right  now. 

A. A. A.  officials  are  expected  to 
concentrate  their  attention  during 
tUf  n#>vf  «#»v»»ral  wppIcr  on  raisinc' 
the  price  of  butter  and  preventing 
the  production  in  fluid  milk  for 
manufacturing    purposes. 


Consumption  of  fluid  milk  and 
all  dairy  products  except  evaporat- 
ed milk  is  running  behind  1932  with 
a  net  decrease  of  about  3.1  percent 
on  manufactured  products  and  a 
similar  decrease  in  fluid  consump- 
tion. Total  production  of  manu- 
factured products  increased  3.8 
percent  for  ihe  nrsi  i  i  moiiliis  oi 
1933  as  compared  to  the  same 
months  of  1932. 


Don't  Let  Your  Milk  Freeze 

EVERBODY  LOSES  WHEN  MILK  FREEZES 

A  number  of  factors  enter  into  the  matter  of  the  correct 
weighing,  sampling  and  handling  of  frozen  milk.  Freezing  even 
has  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  volume  of  milk  consumption. 

1. — Producers  Lose  in  Weight  and  Test 

Aside  from  the  frozen  milk  and  cream  particles  that  adhere 
to  milk  cans  and  lids,  and  become  lost,  there  is  an  appreciable  loss 
from  the  icy  slush  that  remains  in  the  weighing  vats.  This  icy 
slush  increases  and  decreases  in  the  weigh  vat  in  accordance  with 
the  temperature  of  the  milk  and  makes  accurate  weighing  impossible. 

It  is  also  a  well  recognized  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  an 
accurate  sample  of  frozen  milk  for  a  butterfat  test.  A  survey  made 
by  the  Field  and  Test  Department  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  on  a  number  of  dairies  showed  that  an  average 
test  of  4  per  cent  on  days  when  milk  was  not  frozen,  was  reduced 
to  3.4  per  cent  for  the  same  samples  when  the  milk  was  allowed 
to  freeze.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  a  true  sample  of  milk  can- 
not be  obtained  unless  the  frozen  milk  be  completely  thawed  before 
samples  for  butterfat  tests  are  taken. 

2. — Buyers  Lose  in  Handling  Frozen  Milk 

A  considerable  loss  of  time  results  in  the  handling  of  frozen 
milk.  Weighing  is  greatly  slowed  down  because  of  the  retention 
of  frozen  icy  slush  in  the  weigh  tank.  Frequent  readjustments 
of  the  weigh  scales  are  necessary  and  at  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  true  weights. 

Freezing  also  exerts  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  appearance  of 
the  milk,  which  may  lead  to  losses  such  as  decreased  consumer 
consumption. 

3. — Consumers  Lose  in  Quality  of  Milk 

Milk  that  has  once  been  frozen  never  recovers  its  original 
quality.  Particles  of  the  milk  curd  become  changed  in  character 
after  freezing.  Some  of  these  particles  separate  and  frequently 
adhere  to  the  milk  bottles,  conveying  the  impression  to  the  con- 
sumer that  the  milk  has  been  tampered  with. 

WHERE  IS  MILK  MOST  LIKELY  TO  BECOME  FROZEN? 
Evidently  at  the  Farm 
The  proof  is  evident.  Some  dairies  never  have  frozen 
milk,  no  matter  how  cold  the  weather  may  be,  while  other  dairies 
with  their  milk  hauled  just  as  far  on  the  same  trip  of  the  same 
truck  almost  always  have  frozen  milk  when  the  outdoor  tempera- 
ture gets  well  below  the  freezing  point. 

Keep  your  milk  from  freezing — 
It  will  save  you  money. 

F.  M.  Twining.  Director. 
Field  and  Test  Department. 


Inventory  Time  At  Hand 


The  annual  period  for  taking  a 
farm  inventory  is  early  in  January, 
according  to  H.  R.  Varney  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Each  year,  a  larger  number  of 
farmers  find  it  is  good  business  to 
take  an  annual  farm  inventory  and 
fill  out  a  credit  statement,  Mr. 
Varney  says.  He  adds  that  having 
a  credit  statement  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  necessary  first  step  in 
obtaining  short  time  loans.  Before 
making  loans  of  any  size,  many 
bank  examiners  require  that  the 
borrower  present  a  credit  statement. 

For    1934,    the    various    Federal 


loaning  agencies  arc  consolidated 
under  one  head.  Funds  from  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
will  become  available  to  farmers 
through  local  agencies  known  as 
production  credit  associations, 
which  will  be  established  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  Each  local 
credit  association  is  expected  to 
serve  an  area  of  one  or  more  coun- 
ties, and  for  each  unit  a  member- 
ship of  ten  or  more  farmers,  eligible 
for  loans,  is  required.  To  establish 
his  eligibility  for  loans  from  a 
production  credit  association,  a 
farmer  needs  a  farm  mvcntory  and 
a  credit  statement. 


New  Bulletins 

1  wo  recent  bulletins  of  intertjt 
to  dairymen  have  been  issued  by 
Pennsylvania  State  C\illege.  One 
is  "Varieties  of  Alfafa  In  Pennsyl- 
vania",  No.  295,  which  describe 
I  3-year  tests  that  showed  the  sup. 
criority  of  hardy  variegated  varie- 
ties. Average  annual  yields  of  more 
than  3  tons  of  air-dry  hay  per  acre 
were  obtained. 

The  other  bulletin.  No.  296,  is 
entitled  Electrically  Heated  Dairy 
Utensil  Sterilizers.  It  covers  the 
results  of  investigations  as  to 
types,  sizes,  efficiency  and  cost  of 
this  equipment.  It  was  found  that 
electric  sterilizing  equipment  \^ 
effective  in  its  work. 

Fined  for  Low  Tests 

The  New  Jersey  Milk  Control 
Board  has  announced  that  five  New 
Jersey  milk  dealers  have  been  fined 
during  one  week  for  selling  milk 
containing  less  than  the  3.5% 
butterfat  required  by  the  Boards 
regulations. 

The  purpose  of  these  regulatiom 
is  to  see  that  the  consumer  is  pro- 
tected and  receives  the  grade  o( 
milk  for  which  he  is  paying. 


,«.ry.  19.^4 jnj_u  ._r_^ 

Milk  Samples  Must  Be  Accurate 
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January  Milk  Prices 

3.5  Teat 

Under  agreement  between  the 
sale*  committee  of  the  Inter-Statt 
Milk  Producers'  Aasociation  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Philadel- 
delphia  Milk  Shed,  and  as  provided 
under  the  terms  of  the  marketinf 
agreement  approved  by  Secretary 
Wallace,  prices  to  be  paid  produc- 
ers for  milk  during  January,  1934, 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  4c  per 
hundred  pounds  in  accordance 
with  this  marketing  agreement, 
are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  Class  I  milk,  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia,  during  January  1934. 
and  until  further  advised,  will  be 
$2.60  per  hundred  pounds  or  5.6 
cents  per  quart.  This  price  i* 
effective  for  any  amount  up  to  i 
percentage  of  your  established  ba- 
sic quantity,  which  will  be  an- 
nounced later,  when  reports  from 
dealers  are  complete.  These  re- 
ports were  delayed  by  the  driver* 
strike. 

An  additional  percentage  of  your 
established  basic  quantity  will  be 
paid  for  by  cooperating  buyers  at 
Class  II  or  cream  price.  Theie 
percentages  will  be  similar  to  those 
on  which  December  payments  were 
based.  The  price  of  Class  I  niilk 
delivered  at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  3.5  percent 
fat,  will  be  $2.15  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differen- 
tials and  variations  at  other  mile- 
age points. 
PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 

The  cream  price  for  January  '« 
based  on  the  average  price  of  92 
score  New  York  butter,  plus  5  cent* 
per  pound  and  this  amount  mul- 
tiplied by  four,  plus  1  cent.  Thii 
will  be  the  price  of  4%  milk  for 
cream  purposes  at  all  receivini 
station  points.  The  F.O.B.  Phila- 
delphia cream  price  will  be  29  centt 
per  hundred  pounds  higher  than 
the  receiving  station  cream  price. 
The  A%  price  less  20c  will  be  the 
3.5/^  price. 

SURPLUS  MILK 

Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
January,  1934,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter  at  New 
York  multiplied  by  four,  plus  one 
cent.  This  determines  the  price 
for  4%  milk.  The  4%  price  leM 
20c  will  be  the  3.5%  price. 


I    N  accurate  sample  is  just  as 
\    important  as  accurate  test- 
•  ing.    Without  both  the  truth 
ilost  and  the  milk  producer  does 
jt   know     how     much     butterfat 
JKfe   actually    was    in    his    milk, 
jtrefore  he  does  not  know  wheth- 
,|,e  was  paid  in  tuil. 
As  much  as  two  years  ago  Inter- 
^jte     fieldmen     discovered      that 
jlk  which  has  been  cooled  quickly 
(Subject  to  exhaustive  "creaming 
I."  The  result  is  greater  difficulty 
5  getting    accurate    samples.       In 
Kt,  unless  s|)ecial  precautions  are 
lien  to  thoroughly  stir  the  milk 
ither  in  the  cans  before  dumping 
fin  the  weigh   tank   the  samples 
ay  show   a   correct    test   or    they 
ay  show  a  test  either  greatly  over 
greatly   under   the   correct   per- 

tntage. 

Samples  of  such  milk  taken  from 
afferent   parts   of    the   weigh   tank 
the     same     time     occasionally 
.howed    wide    variations.       It    was 
jund     in     many     instances     that 
amples  taken  from  the  end  where 
ae  milk    was      |X)ured      in     were 
.tie  lowest    of     any    part     of     the 
itigh  tank.   Such  trouble  is  seldom 
iperienced  except  with  milk  cool- 
li  rapidly  to  a  low  tem|x:rature. 
The  Field  and  Test  Department 
ithe  Inter-State  cooperated  with 
airy   experts    from    Pennsylvania 
n»te  College    and    the   State    De- 
artment  of  Agriculture  in  finding 
be  facts  on  this  problem.    On  the 
asisof  these  findings  the  following 
irder  was   sent    to   all    milk    plant 
jperators  in   Pennsylvania   by   the 
kate  Department  of  Agriculture: 


"o  Operators  of  Milk  Plants :  ..... 

SAMPLING  MILK  AND  CKLAM 

Atlemen : 
The  only  way  in  which  milk  producers. 
II  well  as  operators  of  milk  plants  and 
«iving  stations,  can  be  properly  pro 
wted  and  correct  payments  made  where 
wh  payments  are  based  on  butterfat 
an  of  milk  and  cream,  m  to  obtain 
ttcurate  samples,  prepare  correct  com- 
poate  timplca  and  make  correct  Babcock 

«•■  I 

Ai    a     re.iult     of     investigations     and 

aperinnents   which    have    l>ecn    made    by 

;tpre«entatives    of    the    Inter-State    Milk 

'roducers'  Association,  Pennsylvania  State 

oOege    and    this    Department,     and    as 

*own  by   the   results   of    many    tests   in- 

luded  in  the  1935  Laboratory  Report  of 

*e  International   Milk   l^ealers'   Associa- 

'"».  it   has    been    found    in    the   case   of 

"alk  which   has   been  subjected   to  quick 

ogling,  resulting  in  exhaustive  creaming- 

"4,  that  correct  samples  can  be  obtained 

^ihe  milk  and  cream  previous  to  sampling 

"Wl  be  thoroughly   agitateti    by   manual 

*   mechanical     means,     and      that      the 

ittural    agitation    produced    by    jiouring 

lilk  into  the  weigh  tank  will  not   insure 

"frect  samples." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
tfttive  Code.  Act  of  April  9.  1929.  as 
MWlded.  and  the  Milk  Testing  Law. 
^t  of  May  6,  192'J,  as  amended,  the 
'^rttnent  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
'"  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
*i"  be  necessary  for  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  relating  to  foods  and 
''*"y  products,  and  providing  for  correct 
"tthodsof  testing,  weighing  and  sampling 
'>illt  and  cream  and  making  payments 
^  producers,  and  for  the  revocation  of 
*fmit8  and  licen.ses  where  these  require- 
^entg  are  not  complied  with. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  make  more 
"■ective  these  requirements  and  to 
"*"«    correct    sampling,     the    following 


iiu'IIkkIs  of  procedure  are  hereby  retjuest- 

ed:  .    ,  , 

All  milk  plants,  especially  those  re- 
ceiving milk  which  has  l>een  subjected  to 
<iuick  cooling,  resulting  in  exhaustive 
.reammgoff,  shall  provide  for  proper 
agitation  of  milk  either  by  manua  means 
previous  to  dumping  m  the  weigh  tanks 
or  mechanical  methods  after  dumping  into 
weigh  tanks  , 

Agitation  by  manual  means  is  under^ 
st(H>d  to  mean  arrangemenis  fi^i  a  i^v^r. 
to  l>e  employed  to  properly  agitate  the 
milk  in  the  cans  of  producers  previous  to 
.lumping  into  weigh  tanks  A  mechanical 
stirrer  is  underst.xxl  to  mean  an  agitator 
consisting  of  a  vertical  bladed  fan,  attach- 
ctl  to  a  shaft  and  propelled  by  power 
inserte<l  in  the  weigh  tank,  which  would 
give  a  horizontal  rotary  motion  to  the 
milk  It  is  recommended  that  a  slow 
speed  of  approximately  60  revolutions  a 
minute  be  maintained. 

Where  screens  are  used,  which  will 
.livide  the  weigh  tank  into  separate  com- 
partments, they  shall  lie  so  installed  as  to 
prevent  separate  compartments  and  such 
.scre«-ns  shall  not  extend  below  the  surface 
of  the  milk  to  such  an  extent  or  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  thorough  agitation 
of  the  milk,  nor  should  such  screens  lie 
smaller  in  mesh  than  's  inch  line  mesh 
screens  prevent  heavy  cream  from  passing 
through  into  the  milk. 

Where  milk  and  cream  are  purchasetl 
and  paid  for  on  the  weight  basis,  weights 
shall  be  obtained  by  means  of  accurate 
scales  instead  of  being  estimated  by  volu- 
metric measuring  devices.  .      ,   ,, 

Your  cooperation  with  us  in  following 
the  foregoing  methods  of  procedure  will  be 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

(signed)  Jamks  W    Kf.llogg 

Director -Chief  Chemist 

Bureau  of  I  oods  and  Chemistry 

This  order  will  protect  all  pro- 
ducers in  Pennsylvania  who  may 
be  sending  rapidly  cooled  milk  to 
receiving  stations  or  milk  plants. 
It  has  been  brought  about  through 
a  business-like  cooperation  between 
Mr.  F.  M.  Twining  and  his  Field 
and  Test  Department  fieldmen  and 
the  state  officials. 

1  efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain 
orders  similar  to  the  above  in  the 
other  states  covered  by  the  Inter- 
State.  New  Jersey  and  Maryland 
officials  have  requested  additional 
information  and  their  interest  is 
being  followed  closely. 


Yes, it's  DRIED  BEET  f\ilt...a^y^  ^  M^  ^. 

rrilE  impatient  eow  nhown  i.Im.v,-  is  ♦r.lli..«  ihr.-.-  pou.hIh  of 

I  Uried    iV.  t    Pulp   t-i..-  a  day    in.t.ad   of  !»(»  p.u.n.ls  of  corn 

«il«Ke.     And  it  iK  fed  dr> ,  junl  ».  il  .  omh  h  fro.n  I  u-  na.  k,  or  .  ows 

,H,und«  of  hay.     If  Hila^e  and  hay  an-  ph  n..ful    l.ru  d  It,     1  I    dp 
an  IM-  UM-d  aH  part  of  iIh-  ^rain  ration  ...  ihr  ph..  .-  of .  ..r  .,  ..alM, 
bran  .,r  l.arl.  >  .      It    hl.nds   wond.rr..lIy   v>ith  .  ot  I....H,-.d   rneal, 
Uluten  feed,  brewer's  ^rainn  aii.l  linnt.-.l  o.l  iiual. 

I)rie<l  It4.et  Pulp  i,npr..».H  a..y  ration.  On.-  r€aH.«.  is  that  it 
„,ak.s  the  ration  n.or.-  palalabl.-.  <  ..ws  ar.-  ea«.r  for  ««h  rjH.I- 
lik.-  flttv.r.  The  pi.  lur.-  is  pro..f  ..f  this.  F..r  Hr-.d  ii.  .1  I  ulp  .h 
the  wh..I..,  nutriti....s,  su....l.-nt  s..Kar  Ik.  I,  «i..iuh  ih.-  su^ar 
and  wal.r— 111,-  .".ly  >.>jetahle  f.'.-.l  i..  .•..n.....r.  .al  f.,rn.—  June 
Paslur..  the  y.-ar  r.H.n.L"  H  «!-"  '""kes  ll..-  rat.....  inor.-  .as.ly 
diK.stibl...  K.-.PS  in.l.«..il.l>.  L"w  in  ...si.  Ask  y..ur  fe.d 
dealer  alnn.!  Dri.d  lUel  Pulp.     Il«-  has  il  ..r  .a..  k«  I  .1  .|.n.  kly. 

nrU'il  lU-tl  I'll//*  makm  iuhhI  litn-rfor  /M.ii/frv 

THE  LAKHOViE  IVIILLING  COMPANY 


/ 


l).-lr.>il.  Mi.-hican 


L 


Beware  of  Inconsistency 

We  quickly  lose  confidence  in  a 
person  who  is  inconsistant  in  his 
statements,  who  is  on  one  side  of 
the  fence  under  certain  conditions 
and  who  jumps  to  the  other  side 
when  it  apparently  suits  his  con- 
venience. The  same  is  true  of 
newspapers. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  sorely 
bemoaned  that  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  defeated  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  to  establish  a  milk 
control  board.  One  of  these  amend- 
ments would  have  given  the  control 
board  power  to  set  aside  that  pro- 
vision in  Inter-State  and  other 
dairy  cooperative  contracts  which 
authorizes  milk  dealers  to  deduct 
membership  dues  as  a  check-off 
and  pay  those  dues  directly  to  the 
association.  ^  __ 

In  the  same  article  they  also 
bewailed  the  fact  that'the  legisla- 
ture defeated  a  bill  that  would 
authorize  employers  to  deduct  un- 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION:  Some  Inter-State  members  are  in 
danger  of  having  entirely  new  and  lower  basics  "t^blished. 
This  may  be  done  according  to  Exhibit  B,  Section  8,  of  the  Mar- 
keting Agreement  which  states:  "Producers  whose  average 
daily  production  for  any  three  (3)  consecufii;c  months  ts  less 
than  seventy  percent  (70%)  of  their  established  baste  quantity, 
will  hereby  establish  a  new  basic  quantity  equal  to  such  aver- 
age daily  production." 

In  other  words,  if  your  actual  production  is  well  under 
your  established  basic  you  may  be  forced  automatically  to  accept 
a  new  and  lower  base.  Note  especially  that  your  AVERAGE 
for  the  three  months  is  figured  and  that  means  that  if  you  are 
just  above  70  percent  of  your  basic  for  two  months  biit  way 
below  on  a  third  month  the  average  is  likely  to  be  below  for  the 
three-month  period.  


ion  dues  from  employee's  wages  and 
pay  them  directly  to  the  union. 

Why  this  change  of  heart  within 
the  space  of  one  column?  If  a 
"check-off  "  is  good  for  the  labor 
unions  why  not  for  agricultural 
cooperatives,  too? 

It  looks  to  us  as  a  part  of  a 
determined  effort  to  destroy  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  by  making  it 
easy  to  take  away  their  modest 
income  and  at  the  same  time  to 
build  up  labor  unions  by  simplify- 
ing their  problems  of  dues  collect- 
ion. Such  inconsistancy  begs  an 
explanation  based  on  a  logical  use 
of  full  and  complete  facts. 


4-H   Clubs   Gain    In    1933 

Boys  and  girls  4-H  club  work  in 
Pennsylvania  experienced  a  21  per- 
cent gain  in  membership  in  1933 
over  the  previous  year,  A.  L.  Baker, 
state  club  leader,  reports.  The 
total  membership  of  agricultural 
and  home  economics  clubs  was 
17,400.  In  1932  there  was  14,397 
members.  Altogether  there  were 
1428  clubs,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  members  per  county  was  270. 


Adhesive  tape  wrapped  around 
sharp  ends  or  corners  of  the  bed 
springs  is  likely  to  save  many  a 
tear  in  sheets. 
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Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy   Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  November.  1933: 

No.  Inspections  Made 25o9 

Special  Farm  Vi»ii» -- • 

No.  Sediment  Teata 3403 

No.  Meetings ^2 

Attendance '^fj 

Days  Special  Work lo 

No.  Miles  Traveled 30.802 

During  the  month  99  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  134 
dairies  were  re-instated  before  the 
month  was  up 

To  date  276.245  farmlinspections 
have  been  made. 


.A. 

Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1 


Jvt^ILK    PRODJJCERS    REVIEW 

Lancaster  and  Chester 

Lead  States  Dairying 

EIGHT    Pennsylvania    counties  within  the   Philadelphia  milk  shed 

rank    among    the    100    leading  but   a  smaller   proportion   of   their 

dairy  counties  of   the  country  ac-  milk  comes  to  Philadelphia  than  is 

cording  to  information  recently  re-  true    of     Chester     and     Lancaster 

leased  by  the  United  States  Census  Counties. 

Bureau.     These  counties  are  Lan-  Leading    the   entire    country    in 

caster.  Chester.  Bradford.  Susque-  volume  of  milk  production  was  St. 

hanna.  Crawford.  Tioga.  Berks  and  Lawrence  County.  New  York,  with 

York.   Sussex  County.  New  Jersey.  more  than  56  million  gallons  follow- 

is  also  among  the  first  100  counties,  ed   in  order   by   Dodge   and   Dane 

These  rankings  show  that  Lan-  Counties.   Wisconsin.   Los  Angeles 

caster  County  was  28th  in  the  na-  County.  California  and   Marathon 

tion   in   volume  of  milk    produced  County.    Wisconsin.      In    point    of 

with    26'/2    million    gallons    while  value   the   first   five  counties   were 

Chester  County  with  a  rank  of  36th  Los  Angeles  County.  St.  Lawrence 

produced  almost  24Vi  million  gal-  and  Delaware  Counties.  New  York. 

Ions.      In  point  of  value,  however,  and    Dane    and    Dodge    Counties, 

Chester  County   was    12th   in   the  Wisconsin. 

nation  and  Lancaster  County  was  Twelve  states  are  represented  on 

I  Sth  with  values  of  $6,908.1  I  3  and  the  list.    Wisconsin  has  57  counties 

$6,286,228  respectively.     This  ex-  among  the  first  100.  New  York  has 

cellent  showing  in  value  is  undoubt-  23.    California   and    Minnesota    10 

edly  due  to  better  prices  paid  for  each.    Pennsylvania    8.    Illinois    3. 

milk  in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed  Iowa.  Vermont  and  Washington  2 

as  compared  to  many  other  dairy  each  and  Massachusetts.  Michigan 

sections.    Berks  and  York  are  also  and  New  Jersey  one  each. 

County  Milk  Production  Valuk  oi   f^Roi.ucT 

Rank                Gallons  Kunk                Amount 

Uncas.er.Pa 28  26.517.097  13  ^f/'ffl 

Chester   Pa      36  24.475.551  12                 h.')m.\\i 

Bradford.  Pa 50  21.508.018  59                 4.47H.()7() 

Susquehanna.  Pa 62  19.099.821  44                 4.2H1.5«J 

Crawford.  Pa 66  I8.7J9.I28  50                 4.02>.22 

Tio«a   Pa  94  15.879.899  83                 3.J5J.6J,) 

Bj^;Pa 95  15.416.6%  65                 \74i.Om 

Sussex   NM                96  I5.J20.984  48                 4.152.987 

York.  P..    ...;!!' 99  15.079.805  94                 3.102.509 


GROUND  ROUGHAGE 
CUTS  FEED  COSTS! 


Thit  year,  make  the  mo«t  of  home-grown  fecdi. 
etfieciaUu  roughages/  Recent  tests  •how^ 
that  if  you  will   grind  and  feed  "* 

more  roughnKe  you  cnn  cut  grain 
rations  in  half  end  itill  get  93% 
as  much  production.  Papec  Ham- 
mer Type  Feed  Millshandle  small 
grains. snapped  com, ear  corn  and 
fodder  all  equally  well  because 
they  havegovernoT  feed  control. 
For  free  booklet,  send  name 
&  address  on  margin  of  ad. 


MACHINE  CO. 

561    N.  IMalnSt. 
SHORTSVILLK,  N.  V. 


Jersey  Keeps 

"A"  Grade 


-  ,ii»ry 


.  19M 


MILK    PRODUCE_RS__«l^^'^^^ 
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Prices  Our  Neighbors  Get 


GRASS  SEED 

Highest  Quality  at  Astonishingly  Low 
Prices 

We  have  real  bargains  Recleaned  tested  Ti- 
mothy $2.95  per  bu.;  Sweet  Clover  unhulled 
S\M.  AUike  (20  to  2i%)  and  Timothy  $}  9^; 
Alfalfa  $5  50:  Suian  $2.51.  Hulle.1  Sweet 
(lover  $2  50.  Have  highest  quality  Re  I  Clover 
at  unu»jal.  money-saving  prices  and  other 
I'arm  SeeHs  correapo  idingly  cheap.  We  buy 
from  pro'lucer  and  sell  direct  to  consumer  at 
lowest  prices.  All  seeds  tested  and  said  sub- 
ject to  state  or  government  lest.  Send  today 
for  Free  Samples  and  big  Seed  Guide. 

American  Field  Seed  Co. 


Dept.  673 


Chicago,  ill. 


INTF-.K-STATl-:  nu-mbcrs  l,v,n,  Twin  Cities  Boston.  Massachusetts 

in   Nfw  Jersey   find   themselves  Producers    supplying    the    Min-  Ihe  New  1  .ngland  M.Ik  Hroduc- 

undcr  the  supervision  of  the  oolis-St.  Paul  market  were  paid  ers"  Association  which  supj)lics 
New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  ')?  per  hundred  pounds  of  ^.5  most  of  the  milk  used  in  fioston 
The  interests  of  those  member,  Lt  milk  in  November.  About  paid  its  members  in  November 
require  that  this  organization  keep  ^rcent  of  all  milk  delivered  to  $2.1')  per  hundred  pounds  ot  Llass 
in    close    toucii    wim    tne    board st.  n^arket  was  manuiactureu  m-       i    ii>'«n.    w—v-..^    -••    •-   ;^^  ^    ^ 

activities.  butter,    cheese,    or    evaporated 

Late  in  Oecembcr  the  board  3^  The  output  of  these  products 
asked  for  expressions  of  opinion  j^ed  a  7  percent  increase  over 
on  whether  the  "A"  grade  of  mi^   ^^^ 

should    be   abolished,    leaving  only  .        .      »«• 

1    .  J  ILL  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

one    market    grade,    and    wfiether  .,, 

dealers  should  be  hmited  only  by  a   Ihe   price    for    November    m.Ik 

ivered  to  country  stations  in  the 

mile  zone  was  $1 .  16  per  hundred 
inds  of  3.S  per  cent  milk.     De 


Dr.  King  Resigns,  Western  Man  Appointed 


Lime   and    Fertilizer   Spreader 

They   will  do  good   work.     Made   to 
attach  to  any  farm      4jt  i   ^    OC) 
cart  or  wagon      .  .      ••r'  ^*  W»\w\w 

).  S.  Greenleaf,     Anson,  Maine 


The  resignation  of  Dr.  Clyde  L. 
King,  as  Chief  of  the  dairy  section 
of  the  A. A. A.  was  announced  on 
December  16,  the  acceptance  of  his 
resignation  being  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  G.  N.  Peek,  as  administra- 
tor of  the  A. A. A. 

Simultaneous  with  this  announce- 
ment was  that  of  the  appointment 
of  J.  H.  Mason  as  acting  Chief  of 
the  dairy  section.  This  appoint- 
ment was  made  by  Chester  C. 
Davis,  newly  appointed  adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  Mason  was  general  manager 
of  the  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Coopera- 
tive Dairy  Marketing  Association 
thus  strengthening  the  mid  west 
representation  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture. He  has  been  active  in  cooper- 
ative work  in  the  Iowa-Nebraska 
section,  organizing  cooperatives  at 
Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and 
acting  as  arbitrator  of  milk  market- 
ing disputes  at  Sioux  City,  Iow:\. 
and  at  other  markets.  He  is  re- 
ported as  friendly  to  the  coopera- 
tive movement,  an  attitude  made 
very  evident  by  his  past  record. 

At  this  writing  no  official  report 
of  his  policies  has  been  announced. 
It   is  our  hope   that   he   will  exert 


maximum  price  for  each  product 
permitting  them  to  sell  at  any  price 
that  did  not  exceed  the  maximum. 
Frederick  Shangle.  Inter-State 
vice-president,  represented  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  and  read 
a  brief  and  concise  statement  of 
about  500  words  which  was  re- 
ceived ^with  enthusiasm  and  was 
considered  logical  and  reasonable 
by  members  of  the  board.  It  sum- 
med up  the  situation  clearly  and 
represented  the  interests  of  a  large 
number  of^milk  producers.  The 
final 'actions''of_^the  Control  Board 
were  exactly  as  recommended  by 
Inter-State  officers,  continuation  of 
"A"  grade  milk  and  of  minimum 
retail  prices  for  milk. 


191-200  mile  zone.  The  surplus 
price  was  $.W.  Class  I  included  95 
[K-rcent  of  basic. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

November   price   of    3.5    percent 

milk  delivered  f.o.b.  Detroit  plants 

was  $1.6)  net  jjer  hundred  pounds 

for  Class   I    milk  with   the  surj)lus 

price    $.79.        A    differential    of     i 

rtions  of  2Vz  cents  were  made  for      cents  a  point  was  allowed  for  vana- 

chadditional  10  miles.  The  f.o.b.       tions  in  test. 

New  York  City 
As  reported  in  the  Dairymen's 
League  News  the  November  prices 
per  100  pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk 
delivered  at  plants  in  the  201-210 
mile    zone    from    New    York    City 

were  as  follows: 
Four  percent   milk  I.o.D.  oeaiera      were  a                                  .j-.^.^tl  64 
;           I           U,  <l  QS  ,«.r  hund-      ^  ass  A  Volume  differ,  plants  $1.0^ 
itforms  brought  $1.95  jx^r  huna  ^  ^j 

i  pounds  m  October  for  72  per-      Class  B 


Louis  price  was  $1.31.  Ihe 
tfketing  agreement  which  be- 
meeffective  November  26  brought 

^increase  to  $l.«9'/2  ior  Class  I 
ii|$|.05  for  Class  II  milk. 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

Four  percent  milk  f.o.b.  dealers 


at  of  eacii  producers  base.  Lx- 
M  over  that  amount  brought 
01  per  hundred.  A  differential 
V/l  cents  a  point  was  allowed. 


every  effort  to  hold  every  gain  thus 
far  made  for  producers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia   Milk    Shed    and    to    lend 
every   effort    to   obtain    additional 
gains.    Recent  developments  point 
to  a  great  need  for  help  to  producers 
in    the    butter    and    cheese    areas. 
Whether   the  new  dairy  chief  will 
concentrate   his  efforts  on  helping 
those     producers     and     controlling 
production  in  general  is  to  be  found 
out.       Those    problems    are    more 
serious    in    the    midwest    and    are 
t  herefore  closer  home  to  Mr.  Mason. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  basic- 
surplus    plan    will    be    retained    in 
the  major  milk  markets  outside  of 
butter    producing    sections   as    the 
most  workable  plan  of  production 
control   yet    devised.      I.liniination 
of    diseased     and     low     producing 
cows  with  a  processing  tax  appears 
as   the   most   prol>aLIe    method   of 
controlling  production  in  the  butter 
and  cheese  producing  areas  and  if 
applied  there  is  likely  to  be_extend- 
ed  to^alKlairy  sections. 

More  than  a  thousand  strikes  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  in  recent 
weeks,  have  cost  the  strikers  $24,- 
000.000  in  wages,  estimates  the 
National   Ass'n  of   Manufacturers. 


Kester  Quits  •'Record" 

R.  P.  Kester.  former  l.ditor  oi 
the  Pennsylvania  I'armer.  who  has 
been  Agricultural  F.ditor  of  the 
"Philadilphia  Record"  for  some 
time,  is  reported  to  have  quit  the 
latter  on  account  of  disagreements 
with  their  policy.  According  to 
reports,  Mr.  Kester  disapproved 
of  the  Record's  attitude  and  activ- 
ity in  the  handling  of  news  matter 
and  editorials  relating  to  the  collo- 
quy over  the  milk  marketing  ques- 
tion in  the  Inter-State  territory. 


Whiskers  add  no  distinction  to  a 
person  who  is  not  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished. 


Ask  Yourself  Again 

"I  low  successful  would  our  As- 
sociation be  if  every  member 
worked  just  like  me." 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inttf- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  field- 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
in(?  and  general  membership  work  W' 
the  month  of  November,  1933: 

NO. 

liutterfut  Tests  Made ^^L 

Plants  Investigated ., 

Membership  ("alls .^ 

(alls  on  Members '  . , 

(Quality  Improvement  Calls .. 

i  lerd  .Samples  Tested .« 

New  Members  .Signed .^ 

("ows  Signed    j 

I'ransfers  Made .na 

Meetings  Attended .«,! 

Attending  Meetings 


Peoria,  Illinois 

The  net  pool  price  of  milk  on  the 
toria  market  was  98  cents  a  hund- 
il  pounds  in  November,  an  in- 
ta$e  of  6  cents  over  October. 
ak  receipts  dropped  10  percent 
m  October. 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

December  milk  prices  for  Hart- 
.rdwere  held  at  7Va  cents  a  quart 
$3.60  per  hundred  for  four  per- 
.■nt  milk  by  the  state  control 
mi.  This  price  is  applied  to  60 
trcent  of  each  producers  "quota' 
ad  any  milk  in  excess  of  that 
fflount  will  be  paid  for  at  a  price 
ibe  determined  early  in  January. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

The  November  price  of  3.5  |K'r- 

ffltmilk,    f.o.b.     Pittsburgh    was 

69   per    hundred    pounds    after 

aluctions  for  sales  and  advertis- 

1?  commissions.  .    Country    plant 

nces    were    $1.32     per     hundred. 

nces  for  secondary  markets  were 

«  by  districts   and    ranged    from 

.28  to  $1.57  with  one  district  at 

179.     One  district  on   the  basic- 

*»plu8  plan   paid   $2.96   for   basic 

"id  $0.92  for  surplus  and  another 

II 60  for  basic  and  $.85  for  surplus. 


Class  C         'J« 

All  other  plants  '^^ 

From  these  prices  were  deducted 
5  cents  for  expenses  and  7  cents  for 
certificate  of  indebtedness. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

November  prices  for  milk  testing 
4  percent  f.o.b.  Baltimore  were 
22.5  cents  a  gallon  for  Class  1.17 
cents  for  Class  II.  and  I  3  cents  for 
Class  111.  On  the  hundred  pound 
basis  these  prices  were  $2.63.  $1.98 
and  $1.51  respectively.  Differen- 
tials above  and  below  a  4  F>ercent 
test  were  approximately  5  cents  a 

point. 

Wisconsin  Prices 

The  average  price  received  by 
Wisconsin  producers  for  all  milk  in 
November  was  $1.06  per  hundred 
pounds.  Prices  for  milk  used  in 
making  cheese  was  $.98.  for  butter 
$1.00.  for  condensed  and  evapor- 
ated milk  $1 . 1 8  and  for  market  milk 
$1.41  with  butterfat  averaging  25 
cents  a  pound. 


Chicago,  lUinoiB 

The  Class  I   milk  price  of  $1 


,91 


Pasture  treatment  j)ays.  accord- 
ing to  tests  at  the  Ohio  .Agricultur- 
al experiment  station.  These  fer- 
tilizer trials  covered  seven  years 
and  showed  that  limestone  and 
super-phosphate  brought  substan- 
tial increasc-s  in  yields  of  forage. 
The  increases  in  dry  matter  amount- 
ed  to  several   hundred   pounds  an 

acrf . 

With     muriate     of     potash     and 
sulfjhate    of    ammonia    also    added 


!n.«  per  hundred   pounds  for    3.5  still    further    increases    in    pas  u re 

percent  milk  applied  to  97  percent  yield    were    obtained.        In     these 

•leach  producer's  basic.     Surplus  tests    all    fertilizers    were    applied 

"ilk  price  was  $.82.    A  differential  once  in  four  years  except  that  those 


«(4 


cents  a  point  was  allowc 


^nations  in  test. 


id  on      which  contained  nitrogen  were  ap- 
plied every  year. 


EAT  BUTTER-EAT  BUTTER -EAT  BUTTER 

^    ^   ^ 


ml 

1 


B^    ,r^  rfnP  ^^   ^»-»        'W"  r^  /I^ 


Slice  the 
Better  the  Price 


There  Is  a  national  surplus  ol"  three 
billion  pounds  ol  milk,  due  to  in- 
creased production  or  decreased 
constimptlon.  or  both.  This  over- 
supplv  Is  chlellv  In  the  lorm  ot 
butter,  because  most  ol  the  surplus 
milk  Is  converted  Into  butter. 

When  more  butter  is  made  than  is 
eaten,  the  price  ol'  butterlat  Is  re- 
duced. You  know  what  that  does 
to  voiir  Tarm  Income! 

If  each  family  on  the  farm 
and  in  small  towns  would 
use  only  one-half  pound 
more  of  butter  each  week 
for  sixteen  weeks,  the  pres- 
ent surplus  would  be  elim- 
inated! 

Or,  ir  each  member  of  these  same 
lamllles  wouUl  use  an  extra  hall- 
glass  of  milk  dally,  the  surplus 
bntter  would  disappear  In  even 
less  time. 

We  are  today  using  less  than  half 
the  amount  of  milk  per  person 
which  scientists  recommend,  and 
the  average  consumption  ol  butter 
In  the  United  States  Is  only  IS 
pounds  while  In  Canada  It  Is  about 
30  jionnds  per  person  yearly. 

Philadelphia   Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

219  North  iBroad   Street 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 


if'    V    * 
EAT  BUTTER-EAT  BUTTER -EAT  BUTTER 
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25« SAVINGS    SECURITY    100% PROTECTION 

r  RATES  '>5%  TO  S0%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES  -  1 
JKAlb^  -5/0    »4:;;v  "%  ivrtA-r  niTR   PHI  iriES  OFFER  YOU!       -       -       -       -  J 


THAT'S  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU! 


No  automobile  owner  can  afford  the  extravagant  risk  of  being  unprotected. 

A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.  And  the  future,  too.  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  reliable  automobde 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands 

Learn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  are  for  your  car;  you  will  realize  that  a  single  accident  may  cost  you  more  than  your  prem.um 
for  ten  years. 


INTER-STATE 

iWilk    Producers 


pUOQ 


•0   'W 


iiio^^iii5S¥siTnrTH^^ 


•v>i^i  Inc* 


,U  XIV 


West  Chester.  Pa.,  ami  r>hiladelphia.  Pa..  February.  1934 


No.  10 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  «  Standard  Automobile  Policy  Jor 
Public  Liability.  Property  DamaKC.  Collision. 
Fire  and  Theft,  covering  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  at  a  aaving  of  from  25%  to  30%  Truck 
Insurance  at  a  25%  saving 

We  write  but  two  classifications.  "W  and 
"X."  This  mean«  a  large  saving  on  high  priced 
cars 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has  made  a  net 
gam  of  over  77%  in  premium  writings  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1933  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1*^32 


COMPENSATION 

Our  Workmen's  Compensation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employee  and  has  returned  a  substantial  divi- 
dend every  year  since  its  organization 


Reorganization    Flans    Proposed 

Middle  Ground   Committee   Suggestions  Accepted 

At  January   Board   Meeting 


I 


Penna.  Threshermeii  &  Fanners  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

325-333  S.  18th  STREET  HARRISBURG.  PENNSYLVANIA 

Clip  thU  and   mail  today     it  oblisates  you  In  no  way. 


PENNSYLVANIA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS'  MUTUAL 

CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Name 

Address 


Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in — 
Compensation  Insurance 
Automobile  or  Truck  Insurance 


D 
D 


Street  and  Number 

Business Payroll 


City 


County 

Make  of  Car Model 


DAIRYMEN 

When  you  want  the  facts,  tersely  told 

READ  THE 

The  Milk  Producers'  Review 

The  function  of  this  magazine  is  to  keep  you  accurately 

informed  on  milk  marketing  problems  of  the 

Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

The  ^'REVIEW^' 

Limits  Its  Comments  to  Facts 

which  are  summarized  and  condensed  for  your 
convenience.  It  has  neither  time  nor  space  for 
the  half-truths  and  the  insiduous  propaganda 
which  is  circulating  so  freely  over  this  milk  shed. 

Just  as  the  Inter-Slate  Milk.  Producers'  Association 
ha%  built  one  of  the  best  milk,  markets  in  the  country, 
so  the  "Milk  Producers'  Review  "  has  given  and  will 
continue  to  give  you  reliable  information  about  that 
market. 


NITIAL    steps    toward     rt-organizin)?    the 
Inter-State    Milk    Producers'    Association 
were  approved  at  the  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  at  Harrisburg  on  January   16th.  The 
proposed     changes     were     developed     by     a 
"middle    ground    committee"    consisting    of 
Furman  Gyger  of  Kimberton.  Chester  Coun- 
ty;   Ira    Hartz.    Elverson.    Chestei    County; 
Horace    K.    Martin   of   GoodviUe.    Lancaster 
County;  and  Alvin  K.  Rothenbcrger  of  Wor- 
cester.  Montgomery   County.     Their   recom- 
mendations represent  all  that  ihey  considered 
wund  in  three  or  four  different  plans  which 
came  to  their  attention  plus  certain  changes 
developed  within  the  committee. 

Shortly  after  these  proposals  were  announced 
certain  factions,  openly  destructive,  demanded 
immediate  and  complete  changes  iico.  r 'rating 
the  proposals  of  the  "middle  ground  commiitec" 
plus  a  complete  change  of  officers.  Anyone 
with  a  kernel  of  horse  sense  knows  how 
ridiculous  such  a  demand  is. 

Legal  Steps  Necessary 


THREE  BAGS 
OF 

GRANULAR 

AERO 
CYANAMID 

SUPPLY    66     POUNDS 
OF    NITROGEN    AND 
210  POUNDS  OF 
HYDRATED  LIME. 


These  three  bags  on  one  acre   will 
produce  a  very  marked  improvement 
in  your  hay  or  pasture. 


ti 


Review^'  Advertising   Is   Equally   Reliable 

Mention  the  "Review"  when  Answering  Ads 


-ON  MIXED  HAY- 


ON  PASTURES- 


An  increase  of  1  ton  of  10  per  An  increase  of  75  cow-days  of  W«- 

cent  protein  high-quality  cow-  ter  grazing  beginning  2  weeks  eari 

hay    (average    of    176    tests).  in  the  spring  (average  of  99  test!  • 

ONE  POUND  OF  NITROGEN  COSTING  8  CENTS  WILL  GRO^ 
ENOUGH  FEED  TO  REPLACE  25  CENTS  WORTH  OF  PURCHASED  FEED 

For  further  injormation,  write  our  hayland  and  patlure  tpecialiti, 
J.  B.  Abbott,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont.    Aik  for  special  booklet. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  'Aero'  Cyanamid  and  'Atnmo-P>><" 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK.  NJf 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LlMj 


The  by-laws  can  be  changed  only  after  a 
legal  procedure  which  takes  time  and  can 
be  done  only  at  a  meeting  in  which  the 
proposed  changes  are  included  in  the  call. 
The  charter  would  have  to  be  changed  also. 
which  would  be  an  even  slower  process.  In 
addition,  it  is  doubtful,  whether  a  court 
would  uphold  any  change  in  by-laws  made 
while  the  election  is  delayed  by  injunction. 

The  proposal  to  throw  out  all  present 
officers  with   no  suggestions  as   to  who 
would  replace  them  is  positively  vicious. 
It  api)cars  that  the  leaders  of  these  factions 
have   some    trick    which    they    would   spring, 
either  putting  themselves  in  office  or  putting 
in  puppets   upon   the  strings  of   which    they 
would  keep  a  firm  hold.  Until  these  factions 
present  a  ticket     or  tickets     bearing  the 
names  of  responsible,  capable,  experien- 
ced and  sincere  men  you  cannot  afford 
to  even    consider    their   subversive   pro- 
posals. 

Milk  producers,  just  analyze  these  pro- 
posals of  the  Allied  faction,  or  the  "anti- 
Allebach"  factions.  (We  doubt  that  there  is  a 
«peck  of  difference  since,  we  are  informed, 
they  employ  the  same  legal  counsel,  travel 
together,  eat  together,  meet  together.)  Have 
they  voiced  a  single  constructive  suggestion 
except  those  which  they  accuse  the  middle 
ground  committee  of  stealing  and  which  have 
been  approved   by   the   Inter-State   Board   of 

Directors^ 

The     changes     proposed     by     the     middle 
ground  committee  are  six  in   number.       I  he 
first    and     most     fundamental     change     is 
"That  the  Inter-State  be  changed  from 


a  stock  basis  to  a  membership  basis  with 
each  member  having  one  full  vote  and 
that  membership  be  limited  to  milk 
producers  who  will  automatically  lose 
their  membership  when  they  cease  milk 
production." 

A  preliminary  legal  opinion  on  this  point 
is  that  a  favorable  expression  must  be  ob- 
tained from  J.  majority  of  all  outstanding 
stock  belore  such  a  change  can  be  made 
and  these  votes  must  be  in  writing  and  signed 
by  each  member.  Unfortunately  this  vote  will 
take  time  and  will  involve  many  legal  tech- 
nicalities which  arc  concerned  with  a  corporate 

set-up. 

Directors  By  Districts 

The  second  proposal  is     "That  the  pres- 
ent    system     of     electing     directors     be 
changed  by  dividing  the  entire  territory 
into  districts  and  that  a  definite  number 
of  directors  be  elected  in  each  district." 
We  are  told  by  counsel  that  this  might  be 
accomplished    by    a    change    in    the    by-laws. 
Such  a  change  must  be  made  as  provided  in 
the  articles  of  incorporation   and  as  soon  as 
the  present   injunction  is  lifted   the  way   will 
be  clear  to  develop  the  details  of  such  a  plan 
for  final  approval. 

Proposed  change  number  three  provides 
••That  no  director  shall  be  a  full  time 
employee  but  should   be  paid  on  a   per 
diem  basis  for  services  rendered." 

This,  it  is  believed,  would  also  require 
a  change  in  by-laws  and  might  result  in  added 
expense  for  the  association  if  the  duties  of 
certain  officers  would  require  them  to  make 
frequent  trips  to  the  association  offices  in 
addition  to  the  full  time  employees  who  carry 
on  present  activities.  It  is  believed  that 
under  this  plan  all  the  officers  would  be  in 
closer  contact  with  members. 


President's  Duties  Divided 

The  fourth  change  would  provide-  •'That 
the  new  management  of  the  association 
be  made  even  more  receptive  to  con- 
structive suggestions  from  members  and 
that  such  suggestions  be  put  into  prac- 
tice when  favored  by  a  majority  of 
members." 

Preliminary  legal  advice  suggests  that 
additional  by-laws  might  have  to  be  enacted 
to  make  provisions  for  obtaining  expressions 
from  members  on  the  constructive  suggest- 
ions. 

The  fifth  suggested  change  provides: — 
"That  the  president  of  the  association 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Dir- 
ectors and  an  ex-officio  m«mber  of  the 
executive  committee  but  not  chairman 
of  that  committee." 


This  would  require  changes  in  the  by- 
laws Such  a  change  would  distribute  re- 
sponsibilities and  authority  by  requiring  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  to  be 
someone    other    than    the    president    of    the 

association.  w-ru    «.    t.U 

The  sixth  proposal  states:  -  That  the 
association  engage  a  trained  and  ex- 
perienced 'general  and  sales  manager 
who  can  meet  distributors  on  even  terms 
and  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors." 

This  is  a  distinct  change  in  policy  which 
would  make  the  "general  and  sales  manager" 
strictly  an  employee.  He  would  report  to 
the  board  of  directors  or  in  their  absence  to 
the  executive  committee  or  officers.  He 
would  carry  out  the  policies  established  y 
the  board  but  would  have  no  voice  in  fixing 
these-  policies  except  in  an  advisory  capacity 
when  requested. 

The  comments  on  the  legal  asjjccts  on  all 
these  points  are  not  final  legal  opinions, 
rather  they  are  preliminary,  and  an  exhaustive 
search  of  statutes  would  l.>c  made  before 
definite  legal  opinions  could  be  rendered. 
OtlK-r  comments  are  offered  as  the  most 
important  and  obvious  facts  concerning  the 
proposals  and  arc  not  considered  as  exhaustive 
nor  intended  to  influence  opinions  on  the 
changes. 

Committee  Complimented 
The  proposed  changes  aF>pear  to  be  meeting 
general    apprcva..         Ihe    rommittee    which 
developed    and    preser  led    them    have    been 
complimented  on  their  work  by  having  Inter- 
State   enemies    accuse    them    of    stealing    the 
program.     The  only  bones  of  contention  left 
foi   these  enemies  to  gnaw  upon  are  those  of 
making    the   changes   right    away,   which   ap- 
pears legally  impossible,  and  that  of  removing 
all  present  officers,  which  is  a  type  of  change 
resembling  a  Cuban   revolution.     Their   pro- 
posals are  decidedly  un-American. 

The  committee  insisted  that  there  was  no 
room  in  its  program  for  personalities,  that 
the  changes  they  proposed  would  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  organization  this  year, 
next  year,  and  for  years  to  come.  They  insist 
this  program  is  based  on  democratic  principles 
with  the  members  having  the  final  word. 

Under  ihts  plan  Ihe  members  are  charged 
with  the  tesponsibility  of  putting  strong  men 
in  as  directors.  If  new  directors  are  need- 
ed the  members  are  asked  to  select  and 
elect  new  ones.  If  the  present  directors 
are  considered  capable,  the  members  are 
asked  to  re-elect  them. 

If  that  IS  done  the  directors  will  represent 
the  members'  L  st  interests  and  it  will  be  the 

(Continued  on  page  9) 
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February,  igj^ 


A  New  Milk  Marketing  Policy 

Philadelphia  Agreement  Being  Revised  to  Fit 


W  /HAT  next?    That  sums  up 
^\    the   pubhc   view   of    miik 
marketing  activities  of  the 
A   A.  A.  during  January. 

On  January  8  a  press  release 
(lom  Washington  announced  a  new 
oolicy  on  milk  marketing  agree- 
ments.    Later  announcements  am 


visions  are   to  be  included   which 

....  .    •      r    II   .- 

Will  insure  payincm  m  lun   iv/  |-»iw- 

ducers  by  all  distributors.  Such  a 
provisions  is  included  in  the  pro- 
posed metropolitan  New  York 
agreement  now  being  discussed. 

Production  control  is  an  avowed 
intention  of  the  new  policy  which 


ance  the  decreased  consumption  of 

^atv     •<■•**»     •***••      J   »..«.—. 

This  must  be  a  nation  wide  pro- 
position as  the  dairy  industiy  can- 
not be  localized,  especially  as  to 
manufactured     products.  It     is 

doubtful  that  the  A.  A.  A.  would 
endorse    any     plan     which     would 


New  Jersey  Farm  Week 

Agricultural  Week  and  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Show  attracted  about 
20.000  persons  to  Trenton.  !„ 
addition  to  the  show  of  farm  pro- 
duce  and  the  commercial  exhibitj 
in  the  Armory  most  state  agricul- 

••ijraj    aaaoria  tir>n<J    mft    that   wasU 

Dairy  day  attracted  the  largest 
crowds  in  the  history  of  the  event 
with  an  overflow  crowd  at  the 
dairy  banquet.  State  Ayrshire, 
Holstein-Friesian  and  Jersey  asso- 
ciations  met   during    the   day  and 


ffbruary.  l^.'M 


MILK     P  RJMLU_CAR  SJR  Ejy  I  E  W 


Mlebach  Resigns  Presidency 

Continues  as  Sales  Manager 


ments.     Later  announcements  am-      intention  of  tne  new  poucy  wu.»,.       ^..^^.^    -..j,     h- — v.^..^...,   ...^>   --..-.„  — .  -..u 

plified   this   statement.      It   stated      makes   retention  of   the   tried   and      exempt    any    dairy    section    from      discussed    problems    confronting 
.u„.  ;„   „»^  o„r..,«.nt«  ^mnhasis      effective    basic-surplus    plan   quite      production  control.  them,    also   making    future    plans. 

To  Enforce  Jersey  Inspection 


that  in  new  agreements  emphasis      effective    basic-surplus    plan   quite 
would    be   placed   on   setting    and      sure 


enforcing  prices  to  producers  and 
for  the  most  part  letting  retail 
prices  take  care  of  themselves,  it 
was  also  announced  that  existing 
agreements  would  be  changed  to 
conform  with  that  policy  as  need 
ior  such  modification  develops. 

The  new  policy  was  said  to  aim 
at  securing  a  better  balance  be- 
tween the  price  of  fluid  milk  and 
of  milk  for  butter  and  cheese. 
Telegrams  explaining  briefly  the 
new  policy  were  sent  to  all  produc- 
ers associations  party  to  present 
agreements. 

The  press  misinterpreted  this  in- 
formation as  being  a  complete 
cancellation  of  all  agreements,  and 
caused  an  acute  situation  causing 
some  breaks  in  price  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  in  some 
secondary  markets.  A  delegation 
of  producers  and  distributors  went 
to  Washington  on  January  I  I  to 
present  this  evidence  of  price 
breaks  and  were  informed  that  the 
agreement  was  unenforceable.  Un- 
fortunately for  its  case.  A.  A.  A 


Prices  to  producers  for  each 
market  are  expected  to  be  based  on 
butter  prices,  or  a  combination  of 
butter  and  cheese  prices  as  A.  A.  A. 
officials  feel  that  fluid  prices  are 
out  of  line  with  those  paid  for 
butter  and  cheese  purposes.  This 
may  mean  a  lower  price  to  Phila- 
delphia producers  unless  the  gen- 
eral dairy  price  level  rises  some. 

The  Philadelphia  agreement  is 
nearing  completion  but  no  word 
concerning  it  is  being  given  t"he 
public  until  it  is  put  in  as  near  final 
form  as  possible.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  then  be  released  to  the 


DAIRY  farm  inspections  for 
New  Jersey  are  more  stringent 
than  for  Pennsylvania.  This  is 
expected  to  work  a  hardship  on 
many  producers  because  it  is  said 
that  at  least  a  small  part  of  the 
milk  handled  in  almost  all  large 
Philadelphia  milk  plants  reaches 
New  Jersey  as  cream,  ice  cream  or 
other  products.  Therefore,  it  is 
expected  that  every  farm  sending 
milk  to  any  plant  that  does  even 
a  small  part  of  its  business  in  New 


public     for    comments,    criticisms      Jersey  must  meet  the  New  Jersey 
and    constructive    suggestions    of      mspection. 


interested  parties.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  can  be  done  in  time  to  include 
it  in  this  issue  of  the  Review  with- 
out holding  it  up  unduly. 

Late  in  January  Secretary  Wal 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Inter  State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation expressed  itself  as  opposed 
to  general  enforcement  of  these 
regulations  by  any   representative 


lace  announc  d  tentative  plans  for  ol    milk    producers    but    suggested 

industry-wide   production   control.  that    dealers    carry    out    such    in- 

This  included  a  processing  tax  of  spection  at  their  individual  discre- 

up   to   five  cents   a   pound   en   all  tion.     It  was  felt  by  the  commit-      _.   --   _„ 

butterfat  with  a  corresponding  tax      tee    members    that    such    require-      and    50    degrees    or    less    for 

1  I  1 1       :n.        tl;. ^..'.^'.r^^    f/-.r    #•< 


tortunateiy  lor  us  case,   aa.   t\.  rv.       uuiiciiai  wim  a  v,v»iivopv*..v....B  vv.™ 

attorneys    had    the    last    woid    in      on  oleomargarine.    It  was  expected      ments  would  work  an  expense  and 

.  .     ■        I  I.I.    A I  r/\  rvnn  A/>A    IJ    U.    -^'.^^A         Uarr4aUn->     r\n     manv     r>roriiirf>rs     fnr 


writing  the  original  agreement  and 
so  it  was  their  own  work  which 
was  considered  not  enforceable. 

However,  this  stand  was  changed 
the  very  next  day  and  vtftrd  was 
sent  out  that  the  prices  to  produc- 
ers would  be  enforced  until  a  re- 
vised agreement  was  prepared  and 
accepted. 

Then  on  January  17.  Secretary 
Wallace  gave  notice  of  the  termina- 
tion of  all  existing  agreements  with 
the  provision  that  the  license  of 
distributors  will  remain  in  effect 
until   further  notice       It  was  said 


that  $130,000,000  would  be  raised 
in  this  manner,  plus  $100,000,000 
by  direct  appropriations 

This  money  would  be  paid  pro- 
ducers who  would  voluntarily  re- 
duce production  below  the  1931- 
32-33  average,  each  producer  tc 
determine  his  own  means  of  le 
duction  which  would  have  to  re- 
ceive an  official  O.  K.  before  any 
payments   would    be   made       The 


plan  also  include:,  speeding  up  the  supplying  milk  ordinarily  intended 
tuberculosis  eradication  campaign  for  New  Jersey  delivery,  and  there- 
which  it  is  expected  would  rem^vj 

until   further  notice       it  was  saia      600,000cows  from  dairy  herds  with-  .. ^.^     —     — se,— -     ■ — 

this  action  was  taken  to  permit  the  in  a  year.  An  additional  suggestion  difference  between  the  New  Jersey 
A  A.  A.  to  proceed  with  the  est-  is  to  remove  good  dairy  cows  from  regulations  and  those  m  other 
ablishment  of  new  agreements  un-  surplus  producing  areas  to  southein  states  in  the  milk  shed  is  that  at 
der  the  recently  announced  policy.  farms  entirely  without  cows  so  as  least  two  square  feet  ot  window 
No  definite  word  but  lots  of  to  supply  these  farm  families  with  area  must  be  provided  for  every  500 
rumors  were  heard  as  to  the  prob-      much  needed  milk.  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  the  stable. 

"This  program  must  be  endorsed      Another  rule  provides  that  no  other 
by  the  dairy  industry  and  meet  the      livestock  can  be  kept  in  the  same 
approval   of   dairy    farmers   before      stable     with    dairy    cows.         This 
it  will   be  adopted",  declares  Sec- 
retary  Wallace.      It   requires   that 
dairymen  actually   cut   down   pro- 
duction.   The  aim  is  I  5  percent  per 
farm  with  the  hope  that  there  will 
be  an  actual  reduction  of    10  per- 
cent which  would  more   than  bal- 


able  content  of  the  revised  agree- 
ments. As  asserted  in  the  announce- 
ment of  policy  it  is  expected  that 
the  buyers  of  milk  from  producers 
will  be  required  to  pay  scheduled 
prices  but  will  be  permitted  to  sell 
at  any  figure  they  see  fit.  This  is 
designed  to  protect  the  consumer 
Irom  any  excessive  distributors 
spread.      It   is  expected  that  pro- 


must  be  kept  clean  and  well  drain- 
ed and  all  manure  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  stable  daily,  it 
must  be  handled  so  as  not  to  pro- 
vide a  breeding  place  for  flies  and 
so  that  the  cows  will  not  come  in 
contact  with  it. 

New  Jersey  regulations  also  re- 
quire that  the  milk  house  must  not 
be  entered  directly  from  the  stable 
but  it  may  be  separated  by  an 
area-way  equipfjed  with  self-closing 
doors  at  each  end.  New  milk 
houses  must  be  completely  de 
tached  from  the  stable.  The  floor 
must  be  tight,  the  walls  and  ceiling 
kept  clean,  and  all  openings  screen- 
ed. The  cooling  tank  must  be 
equipped  for  easy  cleaning  and  the 
water  used  must  be  clean  and  un- 
contaminated. 

Milk  must  be  delivered  to  the 
receiving  stulion  at  a  temperature 
of  60  degree?  or  less  for  "B"  milk 

•A" 
milk.  This  provision  for  cooling 
to  a  low  temfjerature  will  require 
ice  or  other  refrigeration  on  many 
farms  which  will  be  another  ex- 
pense. 

Health  requirements,  both  of  the 
handlers  of  milk  and  of  the  cows, 
are    somewhat    more    strict   under 
N»w  Jersey  requirements.    All  milk 
handlers  must  be  free  of  all  com- 
municable diseases  which  may  b« 
transmitted    through    milk.      The 
dairy  herd  must  be  examined  by  a 
.„. j^.^^j J.  - --        veterinarian  once  a  year  and  out- 
lore  must  meet  these  requirements.      breaks    between    inspections   must 
Perhaps     the    biggest     point    of      be  reported. 

The  foregoing  points  are  merely 
the  high  spots  of  the  differences  in 
requirements.  They  are  the  ones 
which  are  most  likely  to  cause 
greatest  expense  in  meeting.  I'  " 
not  the  intention  here  to  either 
endorse  or  condemn  these  require- 
ments, but  to  inform  those  milk 
producers  who  may  be  affected,  ol 
the  more  important  points  in  the 
New  Jersey  regulations. 

"I  never  told  lies  when  a  boy- 
"When  did  you  begin.  Father? 

Read    "Review"    Ads,    they  are 
reliable. 


Coincidental   with   the   adoption 
of    the    "middle-ground     commit- 
,jeV*   program  of  change   for   the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation came  the  resignation  of  II. 
r>     MUU-jrK    aH    nresident    of    the 
organization.    The  resignation  was 
announced     from     Harrisburg     on 
January   17th  following  its  accept- 
ance by  the  Board  of  Directors  at 
Its    closing     session     the     evening 
before. 

This  action  was  taken  primarily 
to  remove  from  Mr.  Allebach's 
shoulders  the  cares  of  two  jobs  and 
to  permit  him  to  concentrate  his 
attention  on  his  work  as  sales 
manager,  a  position  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  on  December  6,  1920,  and 
which  he  has  occupied  continuously 
since  that  date.  Mr.  Allebach  has 
served  as  President  ever  since  he 
was  elected  to  that  office  in  the  fall 
of  1922.  succeeding  Frank  P. 
Wilhts  when  Mr.  Willits  was  named 
Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  is  best 
served  by  doing  so  I  shall  gladly 
subordinate  my  personal  wishes  for 
the  good  of  the  organization." 

He  had  asserted  this  stand  many 
times  previously,  always  recogniz- 
ing that  the  Board  ot  I  directors  is 
the  reil  governing  body  of  the 
organization. 

Upon   assuming   the   new  duties 
which  will   be  his  until   the  board 
reorganizes,  Mr.  Frederick  Shangle. 
Inter  -  State  vice  -  president,  said, 
"riicse  developments  and   the   re- 
signation  of    Mr.    H.    D.   Allebach 
as  President  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  have  placed 
upon  me  as  Vice  President  a  very 
heavy   responsibility  which    1    shall 
endeavor    to   perform    to   the   best 
of  my  ability  in  cooi>eration  with 
the  officers,  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  all  milk  producers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed." 


its  present  level.     They  further  ex- 
pres-.ed  the  opinion  that  they  would 
consider  any  higher  price  agreed  to 
by   all    parties   as   satisfactory    but 
until    butter    prices    move    upward 
they  would  not  recognize  them  as  a 
part  of  any  license  for  that  market. 
It  is  considered  by  Chicago  dairy 
leaders  that  producers  of  milk  for 
fl-jid  s?.'"  «r»-  put  to  greater  expense 
and  deserve  a  higher  price.      They 
are  making  every  effort  to  have  the 
A.  A.  A.   issue  licenses  on  a  basis 
that  would  include  enforcement  of  a 
producer's  price  of  $1.85  per  hund- 
red pounds. 

The  A.  A.  A.  on  February  3rd 
issued  a  license  for  all  milk  distri- 
butors in  the  Chicago  area.  I  his 
provides  $1.75  per  hundred  pounds 
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of  3  5  percent  Class  I  milk,  $1.25 
for  Class  II  and  V/,  times  the 
average  92-score  butter  price  for 
(lass  III.  Frank  C.  Baker  was 
apF>ointed  administrator. 


JANUARY 
PERCENTAGES 

Figures  for  January  payments 
which  were  deiayvu  Ij  »•«-  -':- 
ers'  strike  provide  that  Class  I 
price  should  be  paid  by  distri- 
butors for  any  amount  up  to  85 
percent  of  each  producer's  est- 
ablished basic  quantity  and 
that  Class  II  price  be  paid  for 
any  production  over  85  percent 
and  up  to  102  percent  of  each 
producer's  established  basic. 


hardship  on  many  producers  for 
which  they  would  get  nothing  in 
return,  not  even  an  extra  cent  fjcr 
hundred  pounds  This  expense, 
they  contended,  must  be  borne  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  only  a 
small  part  of  their  production  and 
probably  'or  an  infrequent  sale  in 
New  Jersey  of  that  small  amount. 
This  opinion  ot  the  committee  does 
not    apply    to   such    farms    as    are 


would  require  expensive  alterations 
on  some  farms  where  one  end  of 
the  stable  is  now  used  for  horses. 
The  stable  floor  must  be  com- 
pletely paved  with  concrete  or 
other  impervious  material  and  must 
be    properly   graded.      Cow   yards 


Frederick  Shangle.  vice  presi- 
dent, was  asked  by  the  board  to 
serve  as  president  until  the  board 
reorganizes  following  the  postponed 
election  of  directors.  The  board 
will  then  elect  one  from  its  number 
u  president  for  the  remainder  of 

the  year. 

It  was  hoped  -but  scarcely  ex- 
pected    that   the   approval   of   the 
six-point    program    together    with 
Mr.   Allebach's   resignation    would 
convince    the    antagonists    of    the 
Inter-State     of     the     sincerity     of 
purpose     of     the     present     officers 
and  directors   in   so   changing   the 
Inter-State   as    to   eliminate    what 
those   antagonists    held    objection- 
able.     This    action    met    the    foes 
more  than  half  way  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  peace  and  order  to  the  milk 
producers  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
The  leaders  of   the  other   factions 
showed   no  desire   to  compromise. 
They  demanded  a  complete  over- 
throw -but  that  attitude  is  cover- 
ed elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

In  leaving   his   president's  chair 
Mr.  Allebach   said,   "When    I    was 
approached  by  this  committee  they 
informed  me  that  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary  to   ask   me   to  step   aside, 
that    this    would     be    determined 
according     to     developments.         I 
assured    them    that    if    it    was    the 
wish  of  the  committee  and  if  that 
wish    were    concurred    in    by    the 
Board.   I   would  be  glad   to  abide 
by  their  decision.    I  know  that  you 
men   are   sincere   and   working   for 
the  good  of  the  organization,  put- 
ting it  ahead  of  personalities.     I  his 
Association  is  more  important  than 
Allebach.  and  if  the  best  interests  of 
the  Inter-State,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative dairy  organization  of  the 


Chicago  Arbitrates 

THK  cancellation  of  the  Chicago 
Milk  Marketing  Agreement 
which  became  effective  on  January 
1st  resulted  in  an  immediate  at- 
tempt by  all  distributors  to  meet 
the  "chiscl«-rs"  retail  prices.  The 
dealers  accordingly  announced  a 
cut  in  farmers  price  from  $2.10  to 
$  1 .40.  1 1  was  the  same  old  story  of 
the  farmer  taking  the  rap  in  a  retail 

price  war. 

The  Pure  Milk  Association  called 
in   its  delegates,   conferred   on   the 
difficulty,  and  called  a  strike  of  all 
producers.       The    strike    shut    off 
about  95  |>ercent  of  all  milk  enter- 
ing Chicago  and  it  lasted  five  days, 
being   settled    when    Mayor    Kelly 
arranged    for    arbitration    with    all 
distributors,    including    those    who 
had  been  the  worst  chiselers.    The 
arbitration  committee  consisted  of 
three  men.  one  appointed  by   the 
producers,  one  by  the  distributors, 
and  a  third  to  be  appointed  by  the 

first  two. 

This    committee    agreed    that    a 
price  of  $1.85  for  3.5  percent  milk 
for  fluid  sales  (Class  I)  in  the  61-70 
mile   zone    would    be    fair    and    all 
parties  agreed   to  this.     One  diffi- 
culty entered  the  situation  at  this 
point.     The  A.  A.  A.  informed  the 
interested  parties  that  it  would  be 
ready,  when  such  action  was  con- 
sidered    necessary,     to    issue    and 
enforce  a  license  to  all  distributors 
selling  milk  in  Chicago  calling  for 
payment    to   farmers  of   $1.70   per 
hundred  pounds. 

Secretary  Wallace  and  Mr.  Davis 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  made  it  plain  that 
they  would  not  try  to  enforce  any 
price  to  farmers  of  more  than  $1.70 
per  hundred.  In  other  words,  the 
A.  A.  A.  economists  arrived  at  $1 .70 
for  Chicago  as  the  highest  price 
that  was  justified   with   butter  at 


Farm  Show  Breaks  Records 

AU  previou,  ...endanc.  record,     vin  Haa,  o(  S.r.sburg  and  Jacob  R. 
.„hcPc„„,ylva„,a  Far™  Product,      B„u„r  o.  U,nf..cr.  ^^^^^    ^ 

Show  w.r.  broken  tlu.  year  accord-  K^   i-^  Bag.  „„,|,j       ^urg. 

„g  to  e..,n,a...  by  offical.  of  .he      Bag.haw^^bo^    ^_^^^^^    ,__    ^^^^^ 

Swiss  awards  as  was  James  C. 
Mackison  of  Delta.  Herbert  W. 
Seidel  of  Virginville  was  an  Ayr- 
shire winner. 

The    various    state    dairy    breed 

associations  held  their  meetings  at 

Harrisburg  during  show  week.   1  he 

Federation   of   Holstein   -    Friesian 

-,    ^c.iy       Clubs    in    Pennsylvania  elected,  a- 

State    director    from      mong  others.  FV.  Otto  of  Carlisle. 

,d   C     B.    Smith   of      Flvin  Hess  of  Strasburg  and  A.  K. 

Rothenberger  of  Worcester  as  dir- 
Mr.  Otto  is  well  known  to 


show.  Total  attendance  was  judged 
to  be  287,000  during  the  five  days 
with  Wednesday's  attendance  set- 
ting the  record  at  77,000  followed 
closely  by  the  Thursday  and  Tues- 
day figures. 

The  names  of  Inter-State  mem- 
bers were  prominent  among  the 
winners  in  the  milk  and  the  dairy 
cattle  competitions.  B.  H.  Welty, 
an  Inter 
Waynesboro  an 

Mercersburg  won  blue  ribbons  in 
two  milk  classes  while  John  S. 
Hershberger  of  Fverett;  K.  S. 
Bagshaw,  of  Hollidaysburg:  C. 
Allen  May.  York;  George  D.  Brown 
and  F.  F.  Shepherd,  both  of  Oxford 
Harry  Dodd  of  Flkview.  Robert 
Mendenhall  of  Avondale  and  Del- 
chester  Farms  of  Fdgemont  were 
Inter-State  members  who  placed 
either  second  or  third  in  various 
milk  classes. 

Others  who  won  high  placings  in 
the   milk   competition   were   H.   C 
Rishel  of  York.   D.   A.   Morrow  of 
Tyrone.  George  Thomas.  3rd.  Whit- 
ford;    John    W.    Fitz,    Ira    Shank. 
Herman  Aller  and  Charles  F.  Mar- 
tin of  Waynesboro;  Jacob  S.  Horst. 
Bareville;    Mrs.    George    R.    Fay, 
Williamsburg;  J.  W.  Aughinbaugh. 
Mercersburg;   John    D.    Ross,   Ox- 
ford; H.  C.  Zook,  Miffln;  John  P. 
Connell,  West  Grove;  Norman  C. 
Maule,     Quarryville;     and     J.     G. 
Bagshaw  of  Hollidaysburg. 

Among   the   most   frequent   win- 
ners in  the  Jersey  competition  was 
Many  Springs  Farm  of  New  Cen- 
terville.      A.    P.    Irwin   of   Chadd's 
Ford  Jet.;  C.  A.  Cassell  &  Son  of 
Hershey  and  S.  P.  Collum  of  Read- 
ing were  prominent  winners  among 
Guernsey  exhibitors.        Inter-State 
members  who  won  Holstein  awards 
were  Henry  A.  Schell,  Jr.  of  Phoe- 
nixville,   Wm.   H.    Landis  of   Fast 
Greenville,  Earle  L.  Groff  and  Al- 


cctors. 

"Review"  readers  as  an  Inter-State 
director  and  the  other  men  named 
are  active  members. 

The  Guernsey  association  asked 
Secretary   McSparran  of  the  state 
department  of  agriculture  to  peti- 
tion the  next  general  assembly  for 
a  complete  investigation  of  Bang's 
disease,     or     contagious     abortion, 
with    the   object   of   discovering   or 
developing  methods  of  eradicating 
the     disease     from      Pennsylvania 
herds.      They   also  asked   that   the 
Federal  government  adopt  a  policy 
of  eliminating  diseased  cows   as  a 
means  of  reducing  milk  production. 
Commercial  exhibitors   number- 
ing more  than   350  added   to  both 
the  financial  and  educational  suc- 
cess   of    the    show    by    purchasing 
space  to  advertise  or  sell  their  pro- 
ducts.   Many  of  them  have  already 
asked    for    space    reservations    for 
next  year's  show. 


A  free  book  entitled  "Profitable 
Feeding"  can  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing the  Larrowe  Milling  Company 
of  Detroit. 


Burn  all  dead  leaves  of  horse- 
chestnut  trees  as  the  first  step  in 
getting  rid  of  the  blight  which 
browns  the  foliage  during  the 
summer. 
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There  is  no  place  for  mob 
rule  in  settling  the  milk  pro- 
ducers problems  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed. 
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^J'l  can  see  no  Way  out  of  our  di- 
lemma except  through  an  adjustment 
of  production  to  demand.  And  I 
want  to  say  this.  If  you  insist  on 
having  agricultural  prices  fixed  at 
parity  without  regard  for  the  quan- 
tity you  produce,  then  fire  your  farm 
leaders,  discharge  those  of  us  who 
are  temporarily  trying  to  serve  you 
in  Washington — and  hire  some  ma- 
gicians. We  don't  know  how  to  do 
it." — Chester^C.  Davis.  Adminis- 
trator of  A.  A.  A. 


Mob  Rule  Attempted 

A  milk  producers  meeting  called 
by  Inter-State  at  Avondale  on  the 
evening  of  January  31  brought  out 
an  attendance  of  about  130  per- 
sons. Fifty  to  60  were  local  people, 
the  remainder  coming  from  as  far 
as  40  to  30  miles  away  and  were 
obviously  "imported"  in  order  to 
permit  their  interests  to  "swing" 
the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  pres- 
ent to  Inter-State  members  the 
recently  approved  program  to 
change  the  organization  from  with- 
in. But  the  Allied's  loud  speakers, 
who  were  also  seen  at  Chester- 
town  and  Easton,  Maryland,  the 
previous  week,  were  present  with 
their  "imported  applause."  These 
"loud  speakers"  are  doing  their 
best  to  cover  the  territory,  always 
trying  to  recruit  enough  applause 
from  various  points  to  try  to  make 
a  showing. 

Such  meetings  can  not  possibly 
show  a  true  cross-section  of  local 
sentiment.  They  cause  wrangling, 
get  nowhere,  obstruct  progress. 

The  straight  thing  to  do  is  to 
leave  the  mob  at  home,  but  if  they 
must  be  heard  let  them  send  a 
speaker,  or  two  or  three  speakers, 
if  they  have  anything  to  say,  and 
usually  it  will  be  possible  to  hear 
them  in  an  orderly  manner.  Then 
facts  instead  of  mob  rule  will  pre- 
vail. 


And  They  Called  It 

An  "Educational 

•  I       .  • . «.** 

MaVCrLlBCIIlCtaw 

An  advertisement  can  be  truth- 
ful under  the  law,  yet  create  false 
impressions  in  the  minds  of  9  out 
of  10  readers.  Such  a  booze  ad 
recently  came  to  my  attention.  It 
showed  a  picture  of  this  marvelous 
beer  together  with  a  bottle  of  AA 
milk  and  said  that  like  rich  milk 
this  beer  is  a  rich  liquid  food. 

Then  it  proceeds  to  tell  about  its 
"caloric"  value  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  dressed  up  name  for 
old-fashioned  energy  value.  But 
it  said  not  a  word  about  the  value 
of  that  beer  for  building  up  teeth, 
or  bone,  or  muscle,  or  blood,  or 
health,  or  good  complexion,  all  for 
which  milk  is  famed.  In  other 
words,  beer  can  lay  claim  only  to 
energy  value  which  goes  to  fat  if 
any  excess  above  energy  needs  is 
consumed.  Instead  of  building  a 
stronger  foundation  of  health  as 
does  milk,  such  products  put  an 
extra  load  on  the  foundation  al- 
ready there. 

This  type  of  deceptive  beer  ad- 
vertising, it  appears,  may  be  the 
real  reason  for  the  small  but  ex- 
pensive decrease  in  milk  consump- 
tion which  is  hurting  our  market 
and  most  other  markets,  and  the 
brewers  are  trying  to  ride  through 
on  milk's  reputation  by  picturing 
them  together. 

This  ad  was  followed  by  another 
in  which  it  boldly  claimed  the  beer 
to  be  equal  in  food  value  to  AA 
milk. 


because  the  Inter-State  plan  m- 
cludes  exactly  the  same  class  with 
exactly  the  same  name. 

Here  we  are,  the  Inter-State 
plan  copied  practically  point  for 
point,  with  some  of  the  words 
changed,  and  no  credit  given,  hence 
the  disappointment. 

A,-     t.1.  -     KI....      !.«><.»•.     X^nrm     \3[/*»#»W 
f-sv     mi-     *  ^**»,     j^,»»*-jr      -    — 

one  speaker  went  into  great  detail 
about  investigations  made  during 
the  last  few  weeks  of  variations  in 
tests  of  samples  taken  in  different 
parts  of  the  weigh  tank  in  a  certain 
milk  plant.    Again  we  are  flattered 
for  the  Inter-State  Field  and  Test 
Department    started     research    of 
this  kind  two  years  ago  and  it  was 
at    the    request    of    an    Inter-State 
fieldman  that  these  particular  in- 
vestigations   were    made    in    New 
Jersey  during  December  and  Janu- 
ary.   And  again  we  are  disappoint- 
ed for  not  one  word  of  credit  was 
given  the  Inter-State  for  this  fun- 
damental piece  of  work,  started  by 
it.  which  should  work  a  benefit  to 
dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
We   appreciate   the   compliment 
of  having  these  parties  follow  our 
plans  and  policies.  We  would  also 
appreciate    credit    for    originating 
them. 


Uncredited  Compliment* 

We  feel  flattered,  yet  must  ex- 
press a  degree  of  disappointment. 
The  Inter-State  program  is  being 
copied  very  closely  by  the  New 
Jersey  Milk  Control  Board.  This 
body  has  recognized  the  need  for 
production  control  and  has  accord- 
ingly set  up  a  "norm"  for  each 
producer.  Most  "Review"  readers 
have  known  this  for  years  as 
"basic."  Milk  over  the  "norm"  is 
now  called  "excess"  east  of  the 
Delaware  River,  replacing  the  name 
"surplus." 

The  board  is  wise,  perhaps,  in 
applying  new  names  because  they 
are  less  odious  than  the  words 
"basic"  and  "surplus"  that  have 
been  damned  so  much  by  the  selfish 
and  the  ignorant.  Yet  they  mean 
the  same  thing  and  we  are  flatter- 
ed. 

Now  a  third  class  of  milk  has 
been  inserted  between  the  "norm" 
and  the  "excess"  and  it  is  called 
"cream."     Again  we  are  flattered 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building.  219  N.  Broad  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Representing  over  22.000  Dairy  Farmers 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

OFFICERS 

Frederick  Shangle.  Vice  President  and 

Acting  Preaioent 
I.  R.  ZoTlers.  Secretary 
August  A.  Miller.  Assistant  Secretary 
F.  M.  Twining.  Treasurer 

Board  of  Directora 

H.  D.  Allebach.  Trappe.  Montgomery  Co..  Pa 
S.  K.  Andrews.  Hurlock.  Dorchester  Co  ,  Md 
J.  H.  Bannetch.  Sheridan  K.  D..  Lebanon  Co., 

Pa. 
Fred.  Bleiler.  I.ynville.  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 
Ira  J.  Book.  Straaburg.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
H.   W.  Cook.  Elkton.   Md,.   New   Castle  Co., 

Del. 
E.  H.  Donoran.  Smyrna.  R.  D..  Kent  Co..  Del. 
Chester  H.  Groas.  Manchester.  York  Co.,  Pa. 

E.  Nelson  James,  Rising  Sun.  Cecil  Co..  Md. 
J.  W.  Keith.  Centerville.  Queen  Annes  Co..  Md. 
A.  R.  Marvel.  Easton,  Talbot  Co..  Md. 
Wro.  Mendenhall.  Downingtown.  Chester  Co., 

Pa. 
I.  v.  Otto.  Carlisle.  R.  D..  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 
Philip  Price,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Albert  Sarie.  Bowers.  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
Frederick  Shangle.  Trenton.  R.  D..  Mercer  Co.. 

N.J. 
Harry    B.    Stewart.    Aleaandria,     Huntingdon 

Co.,  Pa. 
M.  L.  Stitt,  Spruce  Hill,  Juniata  Co..  Pa. 
John  Carvel  Sutton,  Kennedy ville,   Kent  Co., 

Md. 
S.  U.  Troutman.  Bedford,  R    D  ,  Bedford  Co., 

Pa. 
R.  I.  Tussay.  Hollidaysburg.  Blair  Co..  Pa. 

F.  M.  Twining.  Newtown.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 

A.  B.    Waddington,    Woodstown.    Salem    Co.. 
N.  J. 

B.  H.  Welty.  Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co..  Pa. 
F.  P.  WiUits.  Ward.  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Two  vacancies. 

Eiacutlva  Committae 

Frederick  Shangle,  Acting  Chairman 
H.  D.  Allebach  A.  B    Waddington 

F.  P.  Willlts  F.  Nelson  James 

R.  I.  Tuasey  A.  R,  Marvel 

E.  H.  Donovan  Wm.  Mendenhall 


The    Record    "Mis-Deal" 

The  Philadelphia  Record,  hai 
again  violated  that  fundamental 
rule  of  good  journalism  AC- 
CURACY. In  its  February  1st 
issue  it  reports  an  alleged  "heated 
discussion"  between  H.  D.  Alle- 
bach,    Inter-State    sales    manager, 

-_J     I      V-l      \ylQor»r»      artina    npar4  «I 

the  milk  division  of    thcA.A.A..  at 
a  conference  the  previous  day. 

There  was  no  heated  discussion 
and    no    conversation    took    place 
which  even  remotely  resembled  the 
one  printed  in   the   Record.     The 
alleged  conversation  has  been  em- 
phatically denied  by  Mr.  Allebach 
and   by   Frederick  Shangle,   I,  R. 
Zollers,  Raymond  Marvel,  and  E, 
H.  Donovan  who  were  present  at 
all  times  when  the  discussion  was 
said    to    have    taken    place.      Mr, 
Mason   has   also  categorically  de- 
nied having  engaged  in  any  such 
conversation.     Apparently  no  one 
at  the  conference  and  no  one  in  the 
city    of    Washington    on    that  day 
knew  anything  about   it  except  a 
Record  reporter  -and  there  were 
no    reporters    present    at    the 
conference. 

The  alleged  conversation  as  re- 
ported follows:  "This  base  plan". 
he  (Allebach)  declared,  "is  unfair 
to  the  distributors.  It  takes  from 
them  some  of  the  advantages  they 
had  before." 

"What  of  it?"  Mason  shot  back 
hotly.  "We  are  not  writing  an 
agreement  in  the  interests  of  the 
distributors.  We  are  interested  in 
producers  and  consumers.  You  are 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence." 

Such  a  story  would  be  too  absurd 
to  answer  were  it  not  so  damaging 
to  Mr.  Allebach's  name. 


Ikbruary,  *9.^ 
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I  ATFST    MARKET   PRICES       | 


IV14. 


„|   represent  tho«!  to  be  paid  by  buyer,  ol  m.lk 


The  prices  i|Uote<l   below  are  for  January 
'*Th.rs"t'HV^:  ..<  e.,abl..he.l  basic  ..u.n.i.y  w.ll  be  paid  (...  « Vna":,'l?'„'r'V;«m  "ice. 

INTER-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

,  ^r^ •;,;Ss,.-l;rx."u:,v.:r"4rl';'  ■Sn-;,r:l;'vr„:,iiK ,';.,:^:xrX. ... 

'^'•"nnce.  are  to  be  paid  by  all  d..tnbutors  to  all  P'«J",""^ _.„;„,  ^j. ,  ,.,„,„.|  markets,  ha. 

From  the  prices  quolen.  a  rieauction  ..i  ..,    i»r.  .- - 

VTo'm  the  price.  „uo.e.l.  ^buyers  of  milk  will  deduct  and  pay  ov.r  to  the  various  organizations 

,IL    Prwlucer-'    Association    authorize   the     •contracting  dia- 
ir   memners   ui   me    i,i,.r........   ...Jin    i  '"';"_,,,,,„>  ,,„un,|,  „f  milk  sold  to  said     contracting 

^t:.:"  ijrl-v;:  ^:;fi^:  «'.!::^':^''.«'Vn-'^-e  mI;^  ^aL..  A.soci,.,.n. 


„oUi  amounts  as  slated  below: 
■^T    "llir    member,    ul    the    Inter-State    M.I 
^,ors"  to  de-luct  two  (2)  cenls^lor  each  on 

-t'l'b-  '"''^'•^T''^:'?'f^Tlk[^^^'"^^^  (.;:;d;;;i  (impound. 

y     Irom.the  n""-"""'*''. .'.,.''!    .?.  ^  ^4  M^^    or  each  one  hundred  (100)  Pound.  oJ  milk  Pur- 


-.:^ri^",:rC::;l^;:  Mri^^=  A^^-.o.  .u;t"5: 


il>er9   ol    tne    inirr-.iiaic    ......    .  ■—■ .'""V_l   niMH  nnunds  ol   milk   pur- 

^,„„     shall  deduct  a  .  „rres,K.r.ding  .our  ^  "iV^.^^.r^^y  rlncil'^t-    aU  Irw^ h  sum  shall  be 

hundre.1  (100)  pounds  of  milk  sold  by  them. 


«(2)cenl«  per  one 


'at 

In  Cent. 

) 

)Ui 

)  I 

)  15 

12 

Hi 

\  ) 

1  » 

M 

)4i 

15 

)« 

)6 

16* 

)7 

)7S 

)S 

»«S 

)  9 

yts 

4 

4  05 
4  I 
4  !■> 
4  2 
4  25 
4  1 
4  » 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
46 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
48 
4  »5 
4'> 
4  •)•> 
S 


BASIC  PRICE 

•January,   19.14 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

C.radc  B  Market   Milk 

HaHir  <iuaiilitv 

JVr  100  l.b. 

$2  40 

2  42 
2  44 
2  46 
2  4S 
2. SO 
2.)2 

a.M 

2  »6 

2  S» 

2.60 

2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2.72 
2  74 
2.76 
2  78 
2  80 
2  S2 
2  84 
2  86 
2  fM 
2  W 
2  '»2 
2  94 
2  'W> 

2  <>H 

I  00 

J  02 

«  04 

)  06 

i  OH 

4  10 

)  12 

4  14 

4  16 

4  IH 

i   20 


Price 
Per  t}t  (f) 
5  15 
5  2 
5  25 
5  1 
5  »5 
5.4 
5  4 
5  45 
5  5 
5  55 

5.6 

5  65 
5    7 
5   7 
5   75 
5  8 
5  85 
5  •» 

5  95 
6. 

6 

6  05 
6    I 


BASIC  PRICE 
Couftlry   Receiving  Stationa 
•January,  1934      .    ,       , 
Quotations  are  at  railroad  point..  Inland  station, 
carry  .lirterentials  subject  to  local  •"•"■«"•«"'•„„ 
Prices    are    le».    freight    and     receiving    station 

charges.  ,.  ,,  ... 

"  Hasic  Qoantitv 


Mil  K» 

I  to     10  inc. 

20  • 

JO  ' 

40  • 

50  •• 

60  ■' 

70  - 

«o  ■ 

•X)  " 
l(K»  " 


II  to 
21  lo 
41  to 
41  to 
51  I.. 
61  to 
71  to 
Hi  to 
•)!  I 


15 

2 

25 

4 

4 

45 

4 

45 

5 

55 
6  6 
6  6 
6  65 
6  7 
6  75 
6  8 
6  85 
6  9 


101  to  no  " 

III  to  120  ■ 
121  lo  I  to  - 

in  (..  140  ' 

141  lo  150  • 
151  to  IW)  ' 
16!  to  170 
171  to  IHO 
IHI  lo  190 
I'M  to  2IH) 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  240 
2  41  to  240 
241  lo  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  2H0 
281  to  2<)0 
291  to  4(K) 


I  reight  Kate 
Per  100  l.b 
.225 
.M 
.2$S 
.26» 

.m 

.295 

.vn 

Mi 

.no 

.140 

.345 

.155 

.165 

.380 

.185 

.400 

.400 

.410 

.425 

.415 

.415 

.450 

.460 

.465 

.465 


Prica 
i%  Milk 
$2  02 
2  01 
1  99 
1  98 
1.96 
I  95 
I  94 
I  94 
1  91 
I  90 
I  90 
1  89 
1  88 
1  A6 
I  86 
I  84 
I  84 
I  84 
I  82 
I  81 
I  81 
1  79 
I  78 
78 


.4»5 
.4W 
.495 
.510 


78 
76 
76 
75 
74 
74 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•January,   1934 

At  All  Receiving  Stationa 


How  to  get  better  crops  and 
pastures  by  the  wise  use  of  ferti- 
lizer is  the  story  told  in  several 
booklets  available  for  the  asking 
by  writing  the  American  Cyanamid 
Company  of  335  Fifth  Ave..  New 
York  City.  Other  booklets  tell 
how  fertilizer  is  made. 


See  Milk  Price 

Rise  for  New  Jersey 

The  upward  tendency  in  the 
cost  of  feed,  grains,  and  other  ex- 
penses to  producers  will  necessi- 
tate better  gross  returns  to  dairy- 
men to  enable  them  to  remain  in 
business  and  comply  with  the 
high  sanitary  standards  imposed 
for  the  protection  of  consumers, 
stated  an  announcement  of  the 
New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board 
on  January  29th  when  they  pre- 
dicted an  early  increase  in  retail 
prices. 

The  taking  on  of  additional  em- 
ployees by  distributors,  shorter 
working  hours  and  higher  wages 
paid  to  workers  in  the  dairy  indus- 
try under  the  various  codes  are 
increasing  the  operating  costs  ol 
milk  distributors  beyond  the  mar- 
gin established  by  the  Milk  Control 
Board  several  months  ago.  Ad- 
vancing prices  for  fUel,  suppl'«' 
and  equipment  have  also  addeti  to 
the  cost  of  delivering  milk  to  con- 
sumers, according  to  the  board. 


CREAM   AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•January,   1934 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphis 


Test 
PirCsnI. 
1 

)  05 
I  I 
1  15 
)2 
125 
)  I 
1  15 
1  4 
1  45 

15 

J  55 
16 
1  65 
»  7 
1  75 
)  8 
1  85 
19 
195 
4. 

4  05 
4  I 
4  15 
4  2 
4  25 
4  4 
4  45 
4  4 
4.45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  S 
4  05 
4.<» 
4  95 
5 


Per 
100  l.b. 
»0  88 
0  'Ml 
0  92 
0  94 
0  96 

0  '18 

1  IM) 
I  02 
I  04 
I    1)6 

1.08 


10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 

to 

12 

44 

16 

48 

40 

42 

.44 

1  .46 

I    48 

I    50 

I    52 

I    54 

I    56 

I  .58 

I  .60 

1.62 

I    64 

1    66 

1    68 


I'. 

Qi    (<■) 
I    9 

1  9"; 

2  0 
2  0 
2  05 
2    1 

2    15 
2   2 
2   25 
2    4 

2.3 

2    15 
4 

45 
5 

5S 
6 
6 
65 
7 

75 
8 
85 
9 
9 
2  95 
4  0 
4  05 
4    1 
4    15 
4   2 


I' 

KM)  l.l> 
$0  68 
0  70 
0  72 
O  74 
0  76 
0  78 
0  80 
0  82 
0  84 
0  86 

0.88 

0.90 
0  92 
0  94 
0  96 

0  98 

1  00 
1  02 
1  04 
1  06 
I  08 
1  10 
1  12 
I  14 
I  16 
I  18 
1  20 
I  22 


2 

25 

4 

45 

4 

45 

5 

5 

55 

6 


24 

26 

28 

10 

42 

44 

46 

18 

40 

1  42 

1  44 

1  46 

1  48 


IVr 

()t  ((•) 

1  45 

1  5 

I  55 

1  6 

I  65 

I  7 

I  7 

I  75 

1  8 

I  8S 

1.9 

1  9i 

2  0 
2  0 
2  05 
2  1 

2  IS 
2  2 
2  25 
2  4 
2  4 
2  45 
2  4 
2  45 
2  5 
2  55 
2  6 
2  6 
2  65 
2  7 
2  75 
2  8 
2  85 
2  9 
2  9 
2  95 
4  0 
4  05 
1  I 
4  15 
12 


Test 
Per  Cent. 
1 

4  05 
1  1 
1  15 
4  2 
4  25 
4  4 
4  15 
4  4 
1  45 

3.5 

l.Ji 
l.« 
1  65 

1  7 

4  75 

4  8 

14  85 

3  9 
1,95 
4. 
4.05 

4  1 
4  15 
4  2 
4.25 
4.) 
4. 55 
4.4 
4.45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4  95 
5 


Cream 
er  KKll.b 
$0  59 

0  61 

0  64 

0  65 

0.67 

0  69 

0.71 

0  71 

0.75 

0  77 

0.79 

0  81 
0  8) 
0  85 
0  87 
0  89 
0  91 
0  94 
0  95 
0  97 

0  99 

1  01 
1  04 
I  05 
I  07 
I  09 
I  11 
I  II 
1  15 
1.17 
1.19 
I  21 
I  21 
I  25 
I  27 
1  29 
I  II 
I  11 
I  15 
I  17 
1  49 


Surr>lus 
Per  lOJI-b. 
$0  49 
0  41 
0  44 
0.45 
0  47 
0  49 
0  51 
0  51 
0  55 
0  57 

0.59 

0  61 
0  64 
0  65 
0  67 
0  69 
0  71 
0  71 
0  75 
0  77 
0  79 
0  81 
0  84 
0  85 
0  87 
0  89 
0  91 
0  94 
0  95 
0  97 

0  99 

1  01 
1.01 
1.05 
1.07 
1.09 
I. II 

t.n 

1.15 
1.17 
1.19 


M.„u.rv  1934  liit^tate  Price,  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 

i::rL.";i'ltl':;:.T,';i;:;vrp!"c.7S'V;;"'iiL''i^v,.s  .,,,,w  „.  „,.„ ..... ,. 

give.  l.clow.  ^^^^  p^.^^^  ^^  „^.,  yy^^y^  IK-Iiviry  P..iiits 


NAMI-:  OF 
DKLIVKKY   POirj^l 
Phila.  Terminal  Market 

47th  anil  Lancaster         

list  an<l  (  hestnul 

Haldwin  Uairies 
Hrueninger  IJairies 
Other    lerminai  r»iati«"i- 
Audubon.  N.J 

Camden,  N.  J 

Norrislown,  Pa 

Wilmington,  l>el 

Receiving  Stationa 

Heflford.  Pa  

Bridgeton.  N.  J 

Byers,  Pa 

Curry ville.  Pa 

Goshen.  Pa.t    

Huntingdon,  Pa 

Kelton.  Pa 

Kimberton.  Pa 

I  .andenlierg.  Pa 

Mercersburg.  Pa 

Nassau.  I>el 

Oalord.  Pa 

Red  Hill.  Pa 

Kincoes.  N.J 

Ru.hland.  Pa       

Snow  Hill.  Md. 

Waynesboro,  Pa 

Yerkes,  Pa 

Zieglersville.  Pa 


Surplus  Price.  .  .^ ■ 

Milk  lor  Craam  Purpoaea. 

Surplus  Price 

Milk  lor  Cream  Purpose.. 


Delivery  Point 
I. malum   in    Milragr 

K.OB 

r.o.B. 

FOB. 
F.O.B. 

I  .OB. 

I- OB. 
FOB.  Ie».  9(' 
I  OH.  less  20f 

261  270 

n  40 

1 1  40 

251  260 

41  50 

201  210 

41  50 

1 1  40 

41  50 

181  190 

121  no 

41  50 

41  50 

51  60 

21  10 

161  170 

171  180 

21  10 

II 


Miniriitliii    llullrilnl 

I >it   Kciuireineril  iii 

l,(lr<  I  "I  iJelivrrv 

Per  <  enl 

4  00 

4  00 

4  on 

4  01 


4  <J0 
4  <MI 
4  00 


70 

70 

)MI 

70 

70 

1    70 

1    70 

4  00 

4    70 

1    70 

1   70 

1   70 

1   70 

4  (Ml 

4  00 

4  00 

1    70 


7«) 

70 


I  .OB.  Phila. 

FOB.  Phila. 
O.F.B.  All  Kec.  .Sta. 
F.O.B.  All  Kec.  Sta. 


4   1X1 
4  00 

A 

A 


H»,e    Pn.e   ol    15? 

Milk  |«-r  lOOl.U 

$2   60 

2   «) 

2  60 

2  60 

2  60 

2  60 

2   51 

2  40 

1    96 

2    18 

1    96 

2    10 

2   01 

2   16 

2    18 

i    16 

2  02 

2  08 

2.16 

2   16 

2   15 

2  19 

2  04 

2  01 

2   19 

2   18 

1  04 

1.24 

0.76 

0  96 

tB.a«l  on  Oxford.  P-- '•"*"",;'•  Terl^nt's^'a.  in  effect  lo,  Basic  Milk  at  each  Rec»vin,  Station. 
A— Same  Buttarfat  Minimum  Keiuiremenis  a 

NoT^l)    i;;.finUlon  of  Bacteria  Claa...  I.  H.  "«.  "V.  V.  ^^^^ 

Shippar.  o.  A  Milk  to  R.c.v.n.  «-».'-•  ;!-7or''t^e'".r.n';h  of  '^^^^^l.^o^^;'^  "'  '^   .•^•;.^i;-. 


1...  than  50.000.  ^^^^^  „^,  „„     ,,  ,he  L.ctena  re.,uir.m.nt. 

C^„  •-^{'--t«mlrAVrli"a^!"-  ^.-aVe-ir^een  0    .0.(.K.. 

c  J^:pr:;::::Zo:c:;;:;::::-r-''-'"     '—" 

..  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  JANUARY: 

IF  THE  BACTEKIA   Ktvju  „,emiutn  d  the  bacteria  re.,uirement. 

c.*»  V  .Shipper,  will  '^^^^^^^^  r^i;.':*;::';'o."mf;." 

IlrU^vmgTtan^ntl.ve^V.-nt.a-  .  ^     ,       , 

(^)  at  receiving  s..  _  j  unless  the  bacteria  re- 

Th.  butterlat  differential  ol  6  «"'•  PT:.'^'"  r/uXs^the   "u.le.t.t  lef  .s  ei.ual  to,  or  higher  than 
.uirements  ar^n^^nor  wdl^ac^erg^  i.  delivered 

'^i^ni^m,  Inter-Stale  Prices  at  "B"  Receiving  Stations 


RacaiviNt. 
Station 
Bedford.  Pa 
Boiling  Springs,  fa 
Brandtsvilla.  Pa 
Bridgeton.  N.  J.     • 
Byers.  Pa 
Carlisle.  Pa 
Centerville.  Md^ 
C  hambersburg.  »  a 
C'hestertown,  Md 
Clayton.  Del. 
Curryville.  Pa  . 

Dag.boro.  Dal 

Duncannon,  Pa    . 

I'.aston.  Md 

I'd  ton.  Del   .  . 

Frenchtown.  N 

Gap.  Pa 

Goldsboro.  Md 

Goshen,  Pa  t 

Hagerstown.  Md. 

liarringlon.  Del      . 

Huntingilon.  Pa   . 

Hurlock.  Md 

Kelton,  Pa 

Kempton.  Pa.  ^^    ■    ■ 
Kenne.lyville.  Md. .  . 

Kimlierlon.  Pa 

Landanlierg,  Pa. .     ■ 
t  Based  on  Omiord,  ri 


Location  in 
Milea 
261 
121 


J 


12! 
II 
II 
111 
91 
151 
81 
61 
251 
111 
121 
101 
81 
61 
51 
81 
41 
181 
91 
201 
121 
.    41 
.  .   81 
71 
41 
41 


270 
110 
HO 
40 
40 
140 
UK) 
160 
90 
70 
260 
140 
140 
110 
90 
70 
6«l 
90 
50 
IW 
100 
210 
110 
50 
90 
HO 
40 
50 


Basic  I'm  e  ol 

i^%  Milk 

„cr  KKII.bs 

$1    '>6 

2  08 

2  08 

2   18 
2  06 


10 
04 
II 
14 
'>6 
06 


2  08 


10 
II 
14 
15 
II 
10 


2  02 
2  10 
2  01 
2.08 
16 


leu  6^  per  100  lb.. 


II 
11 
18 
16 


Kttl-.IVINI. 

Station 
Leaman  Place.  Pa   . 

l.ewistown.  Pa 

I  .(ingwlorl .  I  a 

Massev.  Md         ■  ■  ■  • 
Mercemburg.  Pa       . 
M.K.rehe|.l.  W.  Va 
Ml.  IMr«-.«nt.  Del. 
Na»siiu.  I  >el 
New  Holland.  Pa 
Osiord.  Pa  ^ 

Prinre»»  Anne.  Mil 
I'roviilenre.  Ml.    . 
<Jueen  Anne.  Md.  .  . 
Red  Hill    Pa 
•KithUiidl.wn.  I'» 
Kingoes.  N     I   ^ 
Rising  Sun.  Md.  . 

Ronks.  Pa      

Kushland.  Pa 

.Salem,  N.J 
Snow  Hill.  Ml 
Sudlersville.  M.l 
I'ownsend.  DrI 
Virginisville,  Pa 
WayneslMiro.  Pa 
Woo'lstown.  N.  J 
Yerkev  P« 
/.leglersvillr.  Pa 
•Quakeitown  lale 


[  .fM  ation  III 

Mileage 

'>l       611 

.161     1 71) 

.141    150 

.    61      70 

IHI    I'M) 

291     UH) 

41      50 

121    IHI 

.    61      70 

41      50 

111    140 

41      50 

91    100 

41      50 


Basic  Price  of 
1.5%  Milk 
,«r  lOOI.bs. 
$2    15 
2  04 
2  06 
2    14 
2  02 
I   91 


II 
'>l 
51 
fal 
21 
I 


40 
60 
60 
70 
10 
40 


16 

OH 

14 

16 

06 

16 

10 

16 

18 

15 

.15 

.14 

.19 


161  170 

71  80 

51  «! 

71  80 

171  180 

21  10 

21  10 

11  40 


2.04 
2  II 
2.15 
2  11 
2  01 

2  19 
2    18 


JANUARY   BU 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 
"^^  OR  MARKET  MILK 

3.S  percent  bulterfat   content 

Receiving 
|()H.  Phila.    station  51-60  mile 
Per  Cwt.       PerQt.     Per  100  lbs. 


SECONDARY  TERMINAL  MARKETS 

.Jnnuarr.   1»34,  Intar-State   -B-   Milk   Price. 

Prica  Llat  of  3.5%  Milk  per  100  Pound. 


Dull 


' 


MONTHLY  CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICES 
:i.s"o  Milk 

I  OM    Pun  A 
C  ream      Surplus 


1911 
Jtnusrv 
reiirusry 
Msrrh 
Atiril 
M.y 
'June 
;july 
'^U([^l«t 
'^ptemlier 
|OctoKer 
'Nnvembet 
'December 
_  1914 

jsnusry 


$1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
1 

I 


II 

06 

04 
12 

21 
19 
10 
15 
24 
26 
25 
II 

08 


$  91 
86 
84 
92 

1    01 

I  10 
95 
I  04 
1  06 
1  05 
91 

8fl 


At  An 
Cream 
$  79 
71 
70 
.77 
87 
'JO 
1  01 
86 
95 
97 
<>6 
82 


Rpr    S 

Surplus 

$   59 

51 
50 
57 
67 
70 
HI 
66 
75 
77 
76 
.62 

.59 


1912 
November 
December 

1911 
Jantiaty 
I  "ebruary 
March 
Aiiril 
May 
•  lune 

•July      ,  ,. 

•August  1-14 
25    II 

•.September 
•O.  tober 
•Noveinl»er 
•I  )ereinbrr 

1914 
•January 


$1    98 
I    98 

I  98 
I  98 
1  98 
I    '>8 

1  98 

2  27 
2  27 
2  27 
2  60 
2  60 
2  60 
2  60 
2  60 

2  60 


4  25(1 
4  25 

4  25 
4  25 
4  25 
4  25 
4  25 
4  90 
4  90 

4  90 

5  60 
5  60 
5  60 
5  60 
5  60 

5  60 


48 
48 

48 

4fl 

48 

48 

48 

82 

82 

82 

.15 

15 

15 

15 

15 


TaaMiNAi.  Ma«ket 
Allentown  1    15 
16   41 
Atlantic  City 
Audubon 
Bethlehem  I    15 
16  11 
Camden 
Gloucester 

Hagerstown 

I.ewistown 

Norri.town 

Philadelphia 

Phoeni.ville 

Poltstown 

Reading  I     "5 
16   11 

Trenton 

Wilmington 


Basic 
$2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


29 
29 
60 
60 
29 
29 
60 
60 
18 
20 
51 
60 
15 
29 
29 
29 
.60 
41 


Cream 
$1  06 
I  II 
I  0<> 
I  ()<> 
I  06 
I  11 
I  09 
I  O") 
I  05 
1  05 
I  IM) 
I  09 
I 


05 
05 
I  06 
1  11 
I  09 
1  05 


Surplus 
$0  86 
0  9» 
0  H'» 
0  89 
0  86 
0  91 
0  H<» 
O  89 
O  85 
0  8S 
0  80 
0  89 
0  85 
0  85 
O  86 
O  •)) 
O  8"» 
0  85 


2 
1 
4 
5 
6 
8 
'» 
10 
11 
12 
II 
15 
16 
1/ 
IH 
19 
20 
22 
21 
24 
25 
26 
27 
2'> 
10 
II 


92   Score 
PhiU. 
19  >4 
19 
19 

191,4 

I')'  i 
19% 
20 

20V« 
21 

21)1  . 
20 
20'  . 
21 

2114 
2 1 '.4 

21' i 

21 

21 

20'  2 

20', 

21 

21"  . 

21'  ,; 
22 '4 
2V, 
.'4 


TTER  PRIt 
S<.lid   Pack 

New  N'lirk 

18 '4 

18 

IH 

18'  4 

IH'  2 

IB '4 

19 

1 9', '4 
20 
19'  2 
19 
20 
20 
20'  \ 

20'/4 

20'  I 

20 

20 

19'   2 
19*4 

20 
20'/, 
20' 2 

21  '4 

22'i 
21 


ES 

(  'liuago 

I7'4 
I  7 '4 
l7'/4 
I7"4 

IH 
IH 
18 

181/2 
18'  2 
l8'/2 
l8'/2 

I8'i 

19'/, 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19'i 

l9'/2 

20 
20 
21 
22 
22 
21 


2   15 


•J.nu.rv  1.08  8fl  .79  .59  'Janusry  .  no  o, 

•B.„„„.n.  wUh  June.  Buyar.  of  n^l.k  w.ll  deduct  4  c.nt.Tper  hundred  from  pr.ca.  .uotad. 


■»<!  pay  ov 


.r  to  th.  variou.  or.anl.ation.  ••  .peciBed  abova. 
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Home  and  Community 

^l^ML  Elixabeth  McG.  Graham, 


rff'?ltd 


ForJA'  That  and  A'  That 

"What  lho\on  hamelyfare  we  dine, 
Wear  hodden" gray,  and  a'  that? 
Gie  foolsjtheir  silks,  and  knaves 

their  wine — 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that! 
Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that; 
The  honest  man,  tho  e'er  sae  poor. 
Is  king  0   men,  for  a   that! 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 
As  come  it  will  for  a'  that,— 
Thai  sense  and  worth,  o'er  the 

earth. 
May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a   that— 
That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er. 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a  that. 

— Robert  Burns. 


Resettling  America 

R.  G.  TUGWELL 
Asst.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

With  an  eye  to  the  long  pull,  President  Roosevelt  has  announced  a 
new  land  policy,  which  1  believe  in  time  may  be  looked  back  upon  as 
of  equal  importance  to  the  Homestead  Act.  He  has  said  that  as  fast 
as  good  new  lands  are  brought  into  cultivation  by  drainage  and  irri- 
gation, a  correspondingly  productive  area  of  inferior  land  will  be  taken 
out  of  cultivation,  withdrawn  into  the  public  domain,  and  kept  there. 
The  attempt  will  not  be  to  match  area  for  acre.  An  acre  or  area  of  rich 
new  land  brought  in.  may  mean  three  or  more  acres— or  areas -of  poor 
soil  retired  to  more  suitable  uses.  i  i  j  • 

We  have  settled  this  country  at  the  shot  of  a  gun  and  settled  it 
very  badly,  on  the  whole.  As  it  is  now.  the  pattern  of  our  life  upon 
our  1 .906.000.000  acres  is  hodge-podge.  A  farmer  who  puts  his  chicken- 
house  on  the  best  building  site  on  the  property,  and  sticks  his  home  in 
a  roadside  hollow  better  fitted  for  a  barnyard,  has  been  no  more  bhnd 
to  his  opportunities  of  pleasanter  or  more  spacious  living  than  we  have, 
as  a  nation,  in  living  upon  our  land.  i  ■    .     .u 

.Mauv  of  our  farmers  are  working  soil  which  ought  not  to  lie  farmed,  hut  rather 
planted  to  trees,  or  diverted  to  rccrc.itional  or  residential  pnriv)se.  And  a  large  part 
of  our  non-agricultural  iiopulation  is  living  in  the  places  manifestly  unsuited  lor  the 
l>est  life  and  the  U-st  work.     ...  , 

No  one  great  part  of  America  has  a  complete  natural  monopoly  on  goo<l 
farmlanil.  or  on  bad.  It  would  l)e  a  nice  idea,  and  one  most  ap|)ealing  to  the  arbitrary 
planner,  to  resettle  Americans  sweepingly,  out  of  this  region  into  that  one;  upr<H>ting 
men,  their  llcsh  and  l.loo.l,  their  loves  and  memories,  with  as  cool  and  comm.inding  an 
intelligence  as  governs  the  movement  of  men  in  a  game  of  chess.  But  I  think  the  job 
cannot  U  clone  in  that  wav,  and  should  not.  We  <lo  not  know  enough,  any  one  ol  us 
to  assume  the  power  of  arbitrarily  transplanting  people   from   their   native  soil   and 

location.  .  .  .    .  ,    i     i     n       i    r  i 

We  are  taking  out  of  comi>etitive  production,  ms  it  is,  a  great  deal  of  land,  larm  l.y 
farm,  pro  rata.  Faced  with  the  fact  that  we  have  been  planting  some  40.(K)0,0(X)  or 
."^0,000,000  acres  of  land  in  staple  crops  to  \«  sold  in  foreign  markets  now  l.irgely  closed 
to'us,  we  have  moved  to  retire  that  surplus  acreage  from  cultivation  and  to  put  it  to 

Nine-tenths  of  our  cotton  planters  cooperated  last  year  to  take  out  I0,5(K)  (KK) 
acres  of  cotton,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  American  acreage  in  that  crop.  1  his 
year  they  will  reduce  the  national  planting  of  cotton  from  40,(K)0,()(X)  to  2.i,00(),(K)0 
acres.  Our  wheat  growers,  operating  in  accortl  with  a  world  wheat  agreement,  will 
reduce  the  national  sowing  some  7,500,000  acres  in  10.14. 

.Moving  in  the  same  manner,  cooperatively,  thnuigh  county  production  control 
associations,  our  corn  and  hog  gn>wers  will  remove  in  advance  from  new  year's  market, 
by  not  seeding  it,  some  20,0(X),0(K)  acres  of  corn,  and  w  ill  make  .i  corresponding  reduction 
in  pork  production.     A<ld  to  that  the  r.()0,00()  acres  which  we  shall  probably  take  out  ol 

^ tobacco  in  the  next  year  or  so,  and  the  total,  if  our  present  pn>grams  secure  the  degree 

of  cooperation  anticipated,  is  4.'^,000,(KX)  acres  to  \te  displaced. 
mj  Qw  "  C  *  This  vast  acreage  is  i)eing  retired  to  grass  or  other  protecting  and  non-compfting 

lour    OU0PPin2    OCrVlCC       cropsundertheallotmentplan,  farm  by  farm,  prorata.    We  have  launched  ten  erosion 
■^*  °  projects  to  protect  alK)ut   1,(K)0,0(K)  acres  that  are  washing  or  blowing  away.      .      .      . 

Alrea(lv  we  have  disbursed  to  farmers  more  than  $200,000,000  in  adiiistment 
payments.  In  1934  we  may  disburse  in  adjustment  payments  as  much  as  $7(M),0()(),()00 
more. 


A  Game  For  the  Family 

"Bingo" 
This  game  suits  old  and  young  and  can 
keep  the  family  busy  an  entire  evening. 
Rule  off  as  many  sheets  of  paper  as  there 
are  players  into  twenty-five  squares  about 
one    inch    by    one    inch.    Number    these 
squares  from  I   to  25.  a  different  number 
in    each    square.       Make    these    numbers 
plain  to  avoid  confusion.   Make  each  sheet 
different  from  the  others  in  the  order  of  iu 
numbers.    Now  give  each  player  his  sheet 
and   twenty-five  kernels  of  com.   raisins, 
beans,  or  buttons.   The  person  who  is  pre- 
siding reads  off  a  series  of  numbers,  never 
going  beyond  25.    Every  time  he  mentions 
a  number,  each  player  puts  a  bean  or  but- 
ton on  the  space  on  his  paper  that  con- 
tains that  number.     When  a  player  geU 
five  beans  in  a  row.  up,  down,  across,  he 
shouU    "Bingo"    and    scores    two   poinU. 
Then  the  papers  are  swept  clean  and  the 
game  starts  again.     The  equipment   you 
have   prepared   may   be   used   again    and 
again,  all  through  these  long  winter  eve- 
nings. 


Paying  For  Unemployment 

One  point  on  which  everyone  ii 
agreed  is  that  the  portion  of  our 
population  who  are  unemployed 
and  needy  must  be  looked  after, 
whether  by  local,  state  or  federal 
agencies. 

The  second  point  of  general 
agreement  is  that  relief  costs 
money,  and  somebody  has  to  pay 
the  bills.    Who> 

For  the  present,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  unemployment  situation 
had  assumed  such  proportions  that 
to  stop  to  argue  about  who  would 
pay  the  relief  bill  would  have  been 
like  stopping  to  enquire  who  had  a 
box  of  matches  while  the  house  was 
on  fire. 

But  for  the  future,  whose  re- 
sponsibility is  unemployment  go- 
ing to  be>  There  is  increasing 
sentiment  that  industry  must  make 
provision  for  shouldering  its  own 
unemployment  burden,  for  nation- 
ally-speaking, the  vast  majority  of 
the  unemployed  result  from  the 
slowing  down  of  the  industrial 
wheels. 

A  number  of  different  proposals 
have  been  set  forth: 

An  amendment  to  NIRA.  requiring 
setting  aside  a  |)ercentage  of  its  earnings 
to  help  carry  its  workers  over  seasons 
of  unemployment. 

Federal  aid  for  industries  which 
provide  security  to  their  wdrhers  h.v 
exempting  all  security  reserves  from 
federal  tax: 

Kndorsement  of  a   mo<lel  stale  un- 
employment insurance  bill. 


le  New  Food  and  Drugs  Bill 

Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  M.D. 

K         Recently    I      an   enlarged   or   changed   old   one. 
was  asked,  rath-      Recently     one     has    been     written 
er  emphatically,      known    as    the    Tugwell    l^'H.    o-- 
"Why  the  rural      ofhcially   .Srnate   Bill    1644.      After 
^„e-'-  ^"rn  oM-      thr  Washington  hearing  in  Decem- 
posi'ng   the   new      ber  it  was  thought  by  its  opponents 
Foods    and      much  too  drastic  and  a  substitute 
Drugs    B\\\y'      Bill    2000    has    been     written     by 
Perhaps  I  want-      Senator   Copcland.      Many   of   the 
answer     as     emphatically,      most    stringent    measures    are    out 
are  not;  if  they  were,  it  is  a      but  it  still  "plugs  many  loopholes 
fi  wrong  information."  of  the  old  hill.    Send  to  your  C  on^ 

rt  u9  look  at  conditions  as  we  gressmun  for  a  copy;  it  will  make  a 
them  today!  It  is  now  about  good  program  for  your  cub  meet- 
l  seven  years  since  wc  had  ing.  F. veryone  needs  information 
btlaw.  It  had  been  carefully  to  be  ready  to  help  get  the  much 
«n-  the  facts  and  needs  spon-  needed  new  bill. 
iby   Dr.    Harvey   W.    Wiley.  No  doubt  the  housewife  s  great^ 

Led  in  food  and  drug  know-      est  interest  will  be  in  the  canned 
land    with    a    keen    sense    of      foods   section.       Buying    has   been 
•for  the  consuming   public  as      difhcult  with  the  contents  shut  up 
afairnessforthemanufactur-      in  a  tin  can.  and  the     '-and     name 
"  ,     ,  gave  no  clue  to  the  quality.     I  here 

Z  twenty-seven    years   of   en-      are  in  some  cases  3()()()  makes  of  the 
Int  have  shown  weaknesses      same     product     w U h     a     d.fferen 
Told  bills,  and  brought  many      -'brand"   name.      Which   would   be 
developments,   named  by   the      the  best  "^^^^V^  ,   ,    ,      ,^  u^ 

M    of     Investigation    of     the  In  the  new  bill  the  label  may  be 

just   as   pretty  as  ever,    but   there 
must  be  something  to  designate  the 
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«rican  Medical  Association: 


quality. 

l.verv  can  of  fruit  or  vegetables 


It  applies  only  to  products  that   ..ri- 
le in  one  state  and  sold  in  another^ 
It   prohibits      false     and     misleadiOK  

tr";i;ir^n';r'''r..r'r,i  pieced  »„  »u.  („iu  w„i„n  one  ot 

"■  ,|,c  (our  grades  and  regardless  of 

lL^T.t''^;!;lH,;l.i^'::iv'"c.      -bran,!"  nan,e  n,u„  carry  .l.e   al- 
ling  curative  effects  _  pliabft  naming  as  to  quality, 

it  requires    patent   medicine    makers  livinp    in    a    time    never 

kiare.   on    the    trade   packaRe   only.  We    are    living    in    a    tin 

presence  and  amount  of  alcohol,  mor-       j|^^..j„^j.J  of  when   the  first  bill  be- 
came a  law.     Competition  is  keen, 
and  advertising  has  Ijecomc  an  art. 
The  once  drab  pages  of  the  maga- 
zines now   bristle   with   irresistable 
information    so    fascinatingly    told 
that  the  public  is  often  duped.   The 
radio,  too.  with  its  charm  of  music 
and  current    happenings,  suddenly 
gives  you  an  elaborate  discourse  on 


Men  have  a  few  basic  needs  which  must 
be  supplied  as  part  of  a  civilized  environ- 
ment. One  of  these  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water.  Other  basic  services  are 
transportation,  communication  and  power. 
We  shall  steadily  approach  the  time  when 
these  services  are  so  cheaply  supplied  that 
they  fall  into  the  background  as  requiring 
but  little  of  our  thought. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan, 
ChairmanoftheTennessee  Valley  Authority 


.opium,  cocoain.  etc  .   etc     in   their 

miins "  ,  ... 

It  does  not   apply    to   produ(  ts   lh..t 
M  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  wliu  h 

!>  ire  made. 

It  does  not  prohibit  false  or  n.is- 
cing  statements  in  newspaper  a.vtr 
Bents,     circulars,      window     .lispUys. 

It  does   not    prohibit    any    kind   of   a 

regarding    the    curative    value    c.l    a 
Mt  medicine"   if   that   be   is  told  clse- 

le  than  on  the  trade  packaKC.  , 

It  does  not  require  "patent  medicine         ^..... 

itn  to  declare   even    the    presence   ol        ^^^^,  j^^^^j  ^^^  beauty  product. 

Ueadly  poisons  as  prussic  acid,  car-  »,.    ,  .   ,, „ —  ,|,,.,  t|,p  • 

uc  acid,   arsenic,    strychnine     nor   any 


How  the  Danish  Farmers  Lifted 

Their  Country  Out  of  a  Depression* 

Frederic  C.  Howe 

WHILE  we  are  carving  footholds  on  the  slippery  banks  of  the  Slough 
of  Despondency,  it  is  encouraging  to  think  of  Denmark. 
Fifty  years  ago  that  sturdy  little  country  was  in  the  same  boat 
we  were  in  last  Winter.     Agriculture  was  in  a  state  of  collapse.     I  very- 
body  was  in  despair,  because  they  thought  it  must  be  an  incurable  col- 
lapse   that  political  disorder  was  bound  to  follow  soon. 

'Look  at  Denmark  today.  There  are  few  .millionaires.  There  aren  t 
any  slums,  city  or  country.  There  is  equality  between  the  sexes.  There 
L  no  illTte racy;  the  average  Dane  is  highly  educated.  Not  only  do  the 
young  people  go  to  excellent  schools,  but  their  parents  continue  their 
progress  at  the  Danish  Folk  Schools.  The  classes  of  people  who  usua  ly 
Ive  X  most  limited  and  sordid  existence,  physically  and  spiritually. 
1;::  in  Denmark  a  full  and  comfortable  life.  "The  great  unwashed 
nublic  is  well  washed,  well  fed.  well  paid,  and  well  read. 

How  did  this  Utopian  set-up  happen,  when  fifty  years  ago  Denmark 
was  facing  ruin> 

The   answer   is    that    it    did    not  Another  essentia    o     t^e   move- 

1  ne   a"s^         ...       ^   J  ■  ^ent    was    the    estabhshmen      o» 

happen.     It  was  bu^t^  .^"j   '^^de      grades  and  standards  for  their  farm 

?rom  the  ranks     They  built  them-      farmers     saw     the     advantage     of 
?  ioto    ,nch    a    strong     large.       building     an     organization     which 

^S^f^d^;^  r-HS^a:!dp;;o;^;;E 

K'^T-Z:    '"'"'""''  ^rbuiUi'ldirwo-lu'-DanifK 

■'thr  erjlti^lL.  Dennrark  is  a      ba/on.  Danish  egg.  H-sh  b...er 

;Lrit™:s^roVi.'rc;s;Topr  t^ss:;'^:^'^^^'^^'-^- 

!i„n.  are 'he  interest,  served  by  .he      fast    table,    by    the    (arnnersown 


ike  hundred  other  dangerous  drugs 

Cosmetics  were  not  even  men- 
ned  in  the  old  bill,  but  today 
»»tory  of  their  wide  use  without 
mg  subjected  to  the  usual  pure 
^supervision  is  told  in  the  sad 
openings  of  skin  and  scalp  troub- 
sand  blindness  from  some  of  the 
ih-lurcs.  Restraint  becomes  very 
iportant! 


Might  the  reason  that  the  "rural 
people"  are  accused  of  opposing 
the  bill  be  found  in  the  facts  that 
•'thinly  disguised  threats  have  been 
made    by   some    manufacturers    to 


Legislation  along  these  lines  will 
unquestionably  be  introduced  at 
this  present  session  of  Congress,  m 
Washington.     And  industry,  both 

employer    and    employee,    will   be    |j,jo^y  o|  mcir  wiae  uac-  vyii...w> .. 

asked  to  do  intelligent  planning  for    J^g  subjected   to  the  usual  pure      newspap<-rs.     ^"'^'"J^,.  \_    ,,^,"^^ 
future  emergencies. 

Health  and  accident  insurance 
are  already  in  common  use.  U"' 
employment  insurance  will  be  mere- 
ly another,  and  bigger  step  forward 
for  industry. 


Government. 

Cooperation  is  the  key  of  the 
whole  structure.  The  cooperative 
movement     is     nation-wide.  It 

started  with  the  farmers,  has  gone 
on  to  include  the  city  people  too 


cooperatives,  command  the  highest 
prices  at  home  and  abroad. 

Along  with  this  new  economic 
security,  another  rich  harvest  was 
reaped  from  the  soil.  That  harvest 
was  in  broader  interests,  intellect- 


LOUISE  E.  DROTLEFF 
1  -Cellophane  protectors  over  each 
*-  clothes  hanger  will  keep  light  colored 
dresses  free  from  dust  and  soil  while 
hanging  in  the  closet.  For  12c  you  may 
purchase  a  neatly  bound  cellophane  pro- 
tector and  hanger.  If.  however,  you  pre- 
fer to  make  the  protector  yourself,  write 
ua  for  free  instructions. 

O  — Desserts  need  not  be  expensive  to  be 
^  attractive!  For  instance.  Jello  served 
in  small  crystal  glasses  is  a  real  treat. 
These  same  glasses —which  are  5c  a  pair — 
may  be  used  for  serving  puddings  or  rel- 
ishes. 


These  payments  are  made  to  induce  c<M)perative  adjustments  of  farm  production; 
under  our  present  method  we  are  getting  that  money  from  processing  taxes.  To  the 
extent  that  they  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  these  are  in  effect  sales  taxes.  That  is 
unpopular,  but  I  think  it  is  just.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  cost  of  making  social  .iiid  eco- 
nomic adjustments  which  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  should  l>e  borne 
by  the  farming  class  exclusively.  Hut  once  this  adjustment  is  effectc<l.  and  parity 
restored,  our  processing  taxes  disappear  automatically,  under  the  present  act.     What 

Is  it  not  possible  that  by  that  time  agriculture  will  be  very  closely  and  eflPectively 
organized  to  operate  effectively  in  its  own  Wehalf?  I  think  so.  The  spectacular  nart 
of  our  production  adjustment  efforts,  the  part  that  stands  forth  visibly,  is  the  land  we 
are  taking  out  of  competitive  production.  The  fact  that  we  are  accumulating  and 
verifying  production  figures,  farm  by  farm,  throughout  the  country,  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  organizing  the  farmers,  county  V)y  county  to  act  on  those  figures  comprehensively, 
to  farm  together  rather  than  against  esch  other — that  almost  escapes  attention.     But 

(Coatimicd  o*  oppotite  p»f.  celuna  I) 


"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers' 


they  will  lose  advertising  unless 
they  oi)F)ose  the  measure;  and 
hinting  that  two  doctors  wrote  the 
bill  to  fatten  doctors'  pocketbooksV" 
We  have  a  right  to  know  what 


pTorrrpe.L'^Jurdle  uaTcn  iosity.  a  real  -hn.  with  it, 
the^r  products  rom  soil  to  sale,  root,  m  the  ground.  When  the 
&n',uLrs  cooperate  and  through      ("/T!:. '*?""'"  ±7^1:"^^' 


So  a  new  bill  is  needed,  or  else      we  are^uying! 


Corn  Muffins 

2'/2  oz.  sugar  3  oz.  corn  meal 
2  eggs  3  oz.  pastry  flour 

1  cup  milk      \Vl  t.  baking  powder 

2  oz.  butter   salt 

The  Nittany  Lion, 

Pennsylvania  State  Colle?* 


(ContinueJ  (rom  r>»««  6)  ,       ,.       ,. 

fane,  mobili.ati f  ....icnltuie  m..v  in  the  1--.  -  l-^  •'-  ""-^  -'""'''^  """*^ 

ure  getting  out  of  these  e-nergc-uy  drives  ^;.''''  "  '    :;'   .^^l^; ..^    ..^  ,.  „,tion.  or  f.tr.n 
Until  we  know  whetl.c.    «e  are  going  to  <•""';';;,  ;,',.,  „.,  l,„,d  ..,,.1  fast 
l«me  measure  for  the  ^^h..lc  woii.l  -'^'"'V" V  ;  '    .^l    ^         T,;  L...  i.d  philosopher. 

[.^program.     IVrh,.Ps  we  shall  lu-vcr  ,i      n     t        -       .,   n       _^_^^^^    _^ 

JWint  room    -t*'  ''gi.      |-lec    ,>U^  '- J-y^;;   ,f  •.„,,^.      „  invt.Kes  prophecy; 
i     That  may  be  just  as  wcll._    ".'^"N'^'-J        ■   ^    .',.  ^   j_j^^.        [i.^.  „1,|   ..ssuriince 


hphec 


...„.     ......  ..^.-,  ■  .,,,\„ect  <1 n.it  c  |.   ini.mu.      It  involves  ,m..|m.vv.v, 

av  be  just  as  well.     I  suspctl  '"-'"•',';,,;...,   t,,.!  ,v        I'he  o M   ..ssurance 
,,hes  certainty;   i-nd   tl--  -^r"  ^  '■    '  "  1  "       '    ,J  „,,  ,„p„.i.  is  now 


the  experts  of  their  buying  associa 
tions    make    their    purchases    from 
the  world's  best  markets. 

A  Danish  farmer  is  often  a  mem- 
ber of   a  dozen   different  coopera- 
tives   which    take    care    of    all    his 
products  and  supply  all  his  needs 
His  eggs  are  tested  and  graded  and 
shipped  and  marketed  by  his  own 
egg     cooperative.         His     pork     is 
slaughtered  and  cured  at  a  coop- 
erative    slaughter     house     within 
reach  of  his  farm.    His  finances  are 
in  the  safe  hands  of  his  own  coop- 
erative bank. 


as  part  of  one  great  society,  the 
forces  of  that  society  affecting  him 
began  to  take  on  new  meaning  and 
he  began  to  reach  out  for  know- 
ledge and  understanding. 

Denmark  is  just  one  fifth  the  size 
of  Nebraska.  The  Danish  soil  is 
not  nearly  as  fertile  as  that  of  our 
Middle  West.  Yet  by  applying 
progressive  scientific  principles  all 
the  way  from  fertilizer  to  philoso- 
phy. Denmark's  farmers  have  laid 
the  foundations  for  a  real  common- 
wealth on  the  ashes  of  a  depression. 

•From  •'Contumer.'  Guide"  pubVd  by  the  A. A. A. 


"Wems  as  tliev  come.  .         ,     .    ..  i  ,.  1,;,|,    >.lth  our  new  .iml  as  vet 

:ri?;.,,rl.'lr;i:.riv;i^ir::i:r.  til".;;,;:;:..., 

»U|h." 


"Goocrnmcnt,.  Uh  Clocks,  go  from  the  motion  Mcngtvc  them,  and  as 
Government,  are  made  and  moved  by  Men.  so  by  them  they  are  rutned  too. 
Wherefore.  Governments  rather  depend  on  Men.  than  Men  on  Governrnents. 
But  if  Men  be  bad.  let  the  Government  he  never  so  good,  they  will  endeavor 

to    warp   and  spoil   it   to  ''•'^^^.I^^^^^V.^,  ,.„,,.  p,,,.„  ,„  k,.  K,.n,.  ..lC„ver„.„e„..  16«2). 

I  ounder  of  (^on.tilutii.nal  Government  in  t  enn8ylv»ni«. 
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MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Directors  Hold  Meetings 


The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
was  held  at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel 
m  Harnsburg  on  January  ioih.  Ail 
members  were  present  except  Mr. 
Waddington  who  was  attending  a 
New  Jersey  dairy  meeting  and  Mr. 
Willits  who  was  ill. 

The  board  paused  in  silent 
prayer  in  honor  of  C.  Craig  Tall- 
man,  a  recently  deceased  director. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
a  resolution  of  respect  be  sent  to 
the  Tallman  family  and  a  copy 
spread  upon  the  minutes. 

Mr.  AUebach  transmitted  to  the 
board  the  desire  of  the  "middle- 
ground"  committee  to  meet  with 
the  board  and  present  for  its  con- 
sideration and  approval  a  program 
which  they  felt  would  bring  about 
harmony  among  the  membership. 
The  board  asked  that  the  commit- 
tee be  called  into  the  board  meet- 
ing at  once. 

Mr.  Shangle  reported  that  no 
date  had  been  set  as  yet  for  the 
holding  of  the  postponed  annual 
meeting.  Mr.  ZoUers,  secretary, 
reported  that  the  Federal  auditors 
started  a  complete  inspection  of  the 
stock  ledger  records  on  January  2. 
Mr.  AUebach  reported  that  Sup- 
plee-Wills-Joncs  were  paying  for 
"A"  milk  on  a  percentage  basis 
based  on  purchases  and  sales  of 
"A"  milk,  thereby  giving  all  "A" 
producers  a  share  in  that  market 
rather  than  cutting  off  certain  pro- 
ducers entirely  and  putting  them 
on  a  "B"  basis. 

The  "middle-ground"  committee 
then  appeared  and  made  its  report 
which  embodied  the  proposals  out- 
lined on  page  I  of  this  issue.  Gen- 
eral discussion  of  their  proposals 
followed   in   which   the   committee 


members  took  an  active  part. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
a  committee  of  four  directors  be 
appointed  to  work  with  the  "mid- 
dle ground"  committee  on  their 
proposals.  1  his  was  then  amended 
that  the  committee  report  to  the 
board.  Motion  and  amendment 
passed. 

The  board  then  went  into  execu- 
tive session  in  which  it  approved 
the  proposals  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  board 
was  called  for  February  3  to  consid- 
er in  strict  confidence  the  milk 
marketing  agreement  being  pro- 
posed by  the  A.  A.  A.  for  the 
Philadelphia  market.  The  A.  A.  A. 
did  not  want  its  contents  made 
public  until  it  was  developed 
further  and  then  it  should  be  re- 
leased. 

All  members  were  present  except 
Mr.  Willits  who  is  ill.  Mr.  Shangle 
reported  on  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee which  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington on  January  31  to  discuss  the 
new  agreement  with  A.  A.  A. 
officials. 

Mr.  Shangle  also  reported  on  a 
statement  almost  criminally  dam- 
aging to  Mr.  AUebach  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record  on  February 
1st.  This  statement  was  an  alleg- 
ed conversation  between  Mr.  AUe- 
bach and  Mr.  J.  H.  Mason  which 
Mr.  AUebach  and  everyone  with 
him  denied  having  been  made  and 
which  was  also  denied  by  Mr. 
Mason  in  a  telephone  conversation. 
The  board  went  into  executive 
session  to  discuss  the  marketing 
agreement. 

The  Board  was  called  in  again  on 
Saturday.  February  10th  to  con- 
sider further  the  proposed  market- 
ing agreement.  This  meeting  will 
be  reported  in  the  March  "Review." 


John  C.  Barney  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  cooperative  marketing 
work  for  some  time,  being  president 
of  the  Erie  Cooperative  Producers' 
Association  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment. In  addition  he  was 
agricultural  editor  of  the  Erie 
Dispatch-Herald. 

The  members  of  the  board  met 
and  organized  the  second  day  after 
their  appointments  were  announced 
and  immediately  started  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  problems  facing 
them.  Among  the  most  urgent  was 
the  threatened  embargo  of  Penn- 


Milk  Board  Appointments 


sylvania  milk  by  New  York  Citj 
took    immediat 


pumt954 
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The    board    also 
steps    toward    the    licensing  of 
milk    distributors,    the    blanks  fc 
which   have   been  sent  out  for 
turn  not  later  than  February  I2. 

The  board  has  been  notified  b  "^^^s    to    decide    in    an    open 
the     Inter-State     Milk    Producerl::.„  ronducted  on   a   fair   and 
Association,  through  Frederic 
Shangle.    who     " 


(Organization  Proposed 

(Continued  from  p«ge   I) 

(Ctors'  responsibility  to  see  that 
job  is  filled  by  capable 
If  they  fail  new  directors 
take  their  places. 

aig  whole  matter  is  one  for  the 


A  Yardstick  for  Directors 


IS  now  serving  a  ^^^^^  of  directors,  to  be  held 
president,  that  the  Inter-State  wi  j^, court  direction,  should  quash 
be  glad  to  cooperate  witli  th  ^^^^^l^^  .^^  to  the  hocsty  of  that 
board  on  every  measure  which  wi  '^^^  Certainly,  the  whole 
improve  the  welfare  of  producers!  ^^f^^g  f,ggn  given  a  thorough 
the  Philadelphia  area.  ,^^   ^^j    ^^y    election    now 

Hthould  give  all  members  a 
ince  to  express  themselves 
the  basis  of  facts. 


basis.        The    forthcoming 


GOVERNOR  Pinchot  Gifford 
announced  his  appointments 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Board  on  Monday.  January  22. 
He  named  Edward  A.  Stanford  of 
Whitemarsh.  Montgomery  County, 
as  Chairman  with  Howard  C. 
Reynolds  of  Factoryville,  Wyo- 
ming County,  and  John  C.  Barney 
of  Waterford.  Erie  County,  filling 
the  other  positions. 

Members  of  the  board  are  all 
experienced  dairymen  and  have 
had  extensive  contacts  with  every 
angle  of  producers'  problems.  They 
represent  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  state  which  should  insure 
fair  hearing  for  the  producers  from 
every  section. 

Mr.  Stanford  has  been  manager 
of   Erdenheim   Farms,    one  of   the 


state's  best  known  Jersey  estab- 
lishments, since  1920.  He  was 
formerly  president  and  is  now  a 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.  Previous  to  his  work 
at  Erdenheim  Farms  he  was  iden- 
tified with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  also 
with  dairy  production  work  in  the 
state  of  Maine. 

Howard  C.  Reynolds  is  a  veteri- 
narian by  profession  but  for  several 
years  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Registry  Associa- 
tion with  offices  in  Harrisburg,  and 
editor  of  the  Holstein  Breeder  and 
Dairyman,  official  organ  of  that 
association.  He  had  previously 
served  as  8up)erintendent  of  a 
large  dairy  farm  of  the  Internation- 
al Correspondence  Schools. 


G  WALTER  Sharpless.  of 
•  Toughkenamon.  has  formu- 
lated a  series  of  questions  which  he 
feels  might  well  be  submitted  to 
those  being  chosen  for  directorships 
in  a  milk  producers'  association. 
They  are: 

1 .  Are  you  a  dairy  farmer? 

2.  Are  you  a  successful  farmer? 
In  other  words,  are  you  con- 
sidered a  good  business  man? 

3.  Have  you  the  respect  and 
honor  of  all  your  neighbors 
and  business  associates? 

4.  Are  you  tolerant  enough  in 
your  thought  and  action,  and 
can  you  express  yourself  clear- 
ly, and  have  you  backbone  to 
serve  on  a  directorship? 

3.   Are  you  big  enough  to  look  at 
this  whole  question  absolutely 
unbiased,  clear  of  all  personal 
intrigue,  and  absolutely  clear 
of  all  cliques? 
6.   Will  you  attend  all  directors' 
meetings  and  be  responsible  to 
bring  back  to  your  member- 
ship at  home  its  work  to  date 
when  such  is  inquired  of  you? 
"These.  I  think",  says  Mr.  Sharp- 
less,  "are  the  essential  features  to 
qualify  a  man  for  directorship.' 

"The  type  of  man  that  I  would 
pick  would  have   to  pass  that  ex- 
amination", insists  Mr.  Sharpless. 
"I  would  not  ask  him  his  associa- 
tion in  politics.    I  care  not  whether 
he  is  an   Inter-State  man  or  what 
he  is.     If  he  has  the  qualifications 
I  have  stated  in  another  paragraph, 
he  wiU  not  let  little  petty  politics 
stand    in    his    way.    and    until    we 
find   men  of   somewhere    near    this 
calibre,  we  will  not  progress  very 
far  toward  unity,  and  if  and  when 
we  do.  we   must  support  them  in- 
stead of  crucifying  them.    It  seems 
to  me  that  all  the  needed  changes 
can    be    consumated    through    the 
workings    of    27  big   square-shoot- 
ing honest,  good  business  men. 

Mr.  Sharpless  says.  "I  had 
thought  that  the  action  taken  by 
the  directors  at  their  meeting  in 
Harrisburg  was  very  much  in  line 
with  the  demands  from  the  other 
groups  and  would  be  the  movement 
that   would   harmonize,    but   alas! 


jducers  can  rest  assured  that 
ar  enemies  do  not  have  control 
enough  proxies  to  control  the 
tion.      If    they   did   it    is  quite 


there  are  those  who  are  still  howl  Ibe level-headed  and  loyal  Inter- 
ing  for  the  Association's  complet  "«    members     who     are     real  y 

,1  11  »«    Ainff  for   the  interests  ot    milk 

overthrow,     simply     because    Mifi""*  '"' 

AUebach  is   still  in   the  picture 

don't  want  to  see  him  clear  out  b 

any  means,  as  I  think  his  17  year 

of   exF>erience   and    his   knowledgi  'L- 

of  every  milk  dealer  and  produce  Jent  that  there  would  have  been 

in  the  whole  territory  is  too  valu  injunction.    Or  if  they  had  since 

able   to  throw  away  at  this  time  «lled  enough    to   control    it   we 

Besides  he  is  a  victim  of  circum  J  certain   the   injunction   would 

stances,   many  of  which  we  mera  «  been  lifted  before  this. 

bers  are  responsible  for."  ^q  Slate  Offered 

, I-^i; Their  last  hopjc  is  a  fight  based 

February  Milk  Prices         personalities     and     they     are 


3.5'^  Test 
Under  agreement  between  the 
•ales  committee  of  the  Inter-Stat* 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed,  and  as  provided 
under  the  terms  of  the  marketing 
agreement  approved  by  Secretary 
Wallace,  prices  to  be  paid  produc- 
ers for  milk  during  February,  1934, 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  4c  per 
hundred  pounds  in  accordance 
with  this  marketing  agreement, 
are  noted   below: 

The  price  of  Class  I  milk,  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  0.  B. 
Philadelphia,  during  February  1934, 
and  until  further  advised,  will  be 
$2.60  per  hundred  pounds  or  5.< 
cents  per  quart.  This  price  i« 
effective  for  any  amount  up  to  a 
percentage  of  your  established  ba- 
sic quantity  which  will  be  an- 
nounced later,  when  reports  from 
dealers  are  complete. 

An  additional  percentage  of  your 
established  basic  quantity  will  be 
paid  for  by  cooperating  ''"V*"  *' 
Class  II  or  cream  price.  Theie 
percentages  will  be  similar  to  thoee 
on  which  January  payments  were 
based.  The  price  of  Class  I  miU 
delivered  at  receiving  station*  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  3.5  percent 
fat,  will  be  $2.15  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differen- 
tials and  variations  at  other  mile- 
age points. 


sding  speakers  over   Inter-State 
mtory  to  create   prejudices  and 
play  upon  those  prejudices.  They 
[making  balatant  cries  of  "scU- 
jout  to  distributors",  of  general- 
«,  of  stories  of  expense  accounts, 
innuendoes,    all    these    without 
counting    for    their    own    affairs 
ong  the  same  lines. 
Just  a  little   reasoning   on   that 
mt.      ApFiarently    they    are    not 
terested  in  any  corrective  change 
set-up   that   may   be   advisable. 
St  obviously    they    want    an 
Bobstructed  one-way  track  for 
leir  own    wishes   and   desires 
ltd  they  cannot  convince  any 
irminded  person  of  any  other 
Btive  on  their  part  until  they 
we  named    the    parties   they 
int  to  put  in  power  and  have 
roved  that  those  parties  will 
Jrk  for  the  best  interests  of 
U  dairymen   in   the  Philadel- 
hia  Milk  Shed. 


The   Story   of 
Beet  Sugar 

As  TIIK  avrrspr  limiscwifr  camially 
ordiTS  a  5  <.r  10  |Miun(l  sack  of 
"Itrrt  ouKur,"  Ik.w  small  i»  hrr  knowl- 
r.li!!"  of  llif  f«s«  iiiatiiin  liiHtory  l.a<  k  of 
llir  prrai  i»«-ri  nu(;,ii  ••»••..•••,>■ 
litllr  .l.KS  she  r«-ali/.e  tliul  lirr  pure  Iium- 
brslown  a  rral  heii.fit  oil  some  li«r«l- 
Morkiiit;  Aint-rican  farmer. 

Tlir  story  of  tliiH  iiuliititry  dalrs  1>«<  k 
to  I7t7  wlirii  one  Amlreas  Marggraf,  a 
I'riiusiaii  ilirmist  and  physicist  in  tin- 
Uoyal  Aiadriny  of  Srirme  sml  l.itrra- 
tiirr  of  Hrrlin,  niadr  thr  sUrlling  cIib- 
rovrry  that  diigar  exisird  in  the  l.rrt 
r.M.I.  Ilr  sliK.  drmonslrstrd  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  l»«-rt  sugar  had  cliriniral 
und  physical  propprtifs  idrntical  with 
those  of  sugar  obtained  from  sugar 
cane. 

However,  it  was  Nai>oleon  who  gsvr 
the  first  real  "push"  to  beet  sugar.     In 
IHl  1  the  S<K-iety  of  Knroursgemrnt  for 
the     National     Industry     suhmittrd    a 
report  to   N«|M.leon  showing  the  over- 
hM»Lrd   |»os«il.ilitips  of  the  sugar  hrrt 
as  a  great  new  industry.     Instantly  he 
rrali/ed  the  opportunity.     In  March  of 
that    year.   Napoleon    issued    the   now 
famouK   decree   which   resulted    in    the 
rdtahliRhmrut  of  the  French  beet  sugar 
iiwIiiHtrv.     This  decree  set  aside  nrsrly 
H(I.(KM)  acres  of  Isnd  to  be  devoted  t.. 
Bugar   hert  culture.      In   addition,   the 
manifesto   prohihite.l    the   importation 
of  i^MiiuT  from  the  Indies  after  January 
I,   1H1.1,  and  appropriated  one  million 
francs    for    the    establishment    of    sis 
experimental    sch.M)ls    for    study,    re- 
Bearch  an<l  further  ileveh.pment  w.irk. 
During  the  years   lH12.18n.  33t  beet 
Biigar     factories     were     established     in 
France  aUme.     Thus  was  the  intensive 
and  practical  prtwluction  of  beet  sugar 
given  to  the  world.    In  our  next  chapter 
we  will  tell  the  Story  of  Beet  Sugar  in 
the  Lnited  States. 


PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 
The  cream  price  for  February  i; 
based  on  the  average  price  ot  « 
score  New  York  butter,  plus5cenu 
per  pound  and  this  amount  mul- 
tiplied by  four,  plus  1  <=«"'•.,.',': 
will  be  the  price  of  4",,  milk '«>' 
cream  purposes  at  all  rece'V"* 
Station  points.  The  F.O  B  PhHa- 
delphia  cream  price  will  be  29  cen" 
per  hundred  pounds  higher  th»n 
the  receiving  station  cream  pr'«' 
The  4%  price  less  20c  will  be  tM 
3.5%  price. 


SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  "hipped  durini 
February,  1934,  will  be  paid  for  or 
cooperating  buyers  on  the  »*«'• 
price  of  92  score  butter  at  N*" 
York  multiplied  by  four,  plui J"* 
cent.  This  determines  the  pri" 
for  4%  milk.  The  *%  price  le»» 
20c  will  be  the  3.5%  price 


Street  Milk  Tests 
F.  M.  Twining 

A  recent  check-up  was  made  by 
Je  Field  and  Test  Department  of 
lei.  S.  M.  P.  A.  on  the  butterfat 
ontent  of  milk  being  delivered  to 
»nsumers  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
^iljurban  area. 

Quart  samples  of  different  grades 
»  milk  were  bought  at  random 
">in  delivery  wagons  of  distribu- 
"«  and  from  stores  in  different 
*fts  of  the  city  distribution  area. 
The  average  butterfat  content  of 
1  samples  of  "A"  milk  bought, 
^in  number,  was  4.255  percent. 


drink  of  many  niilli«»ii!*  of  our  pi-op>«'. 

I..  ...Idilioii  to  Miuar.  tin-  Im-.-Ih  also  fiiriiiHh  a  miohI  valiiabl.-  f.-.d  f..r 
In  »•'•'••';;;';•  '^"''.,,,.,1  /,,.,.,  /.„/„.     rbi«  in  all  Ih.-  oriKi.ial  hclBfti-r 

X"  uiar  hari".;.:  ,    .   a    .cd  bv  .1m-  no-call.-d     dilFuHi .roc..."  or  in 

1     .rrr"bu::r:.a...,  •.>  .oaki..^  in  warn,  water  ^ ;-'-  ^.^^V;;;  i:; 

....I  ..rthi- iNcl.aiid  ih.'iHwc.l  water  drawn  olT.  Alter  that  Ui«  ori»iiiiHi 
: liVc  I  Ih"  .  nn  ,  n.i.MiH  .he  nupar)  in  conveyed  U,  .be  dryer  and  dried 
down  HO  tliat  i. Van  In-  .aeked  and  Hhip.H-d  all  over  .he  eountry. 

I»ried  ll.e.  I'.ilp  was  known  and  highly  eM.eeme.l  in  K.irope  Ion* 
iJf  ";  w  .  Md  i.'here,  but  in  l'M.2  .be  lirH,  X.neri.an  <iry,^r.^..r.  in- 
Malled  A.  .ha.  .in.e  <  harles  F.  Say  lor.  .,"«•'•'  "•"•"  "^  »»'*^  ^-  ^^ 
l»ep..  «.f  AurieuLiire,  re|M.r.ed  to  the  department: 

"Fortunate,  indee.l,  is  .he  farmer  who  is  sH,.a.e.l  where  he  can 
.eeu^e  -uKar-lK-e,  pulp.  ...  i.  in  available  ,i  lar^e  .,»«"•.«-.  •»  '" 
nu.ri.ioiin  and  its  sanitary  effect  is  remarkable. 

From  .he  firs.  bei^inniiiK-  in  Miehiwan,  the  HryinK  of  iH-rt  pulp 
«,reTd  all  over  .he  lHe.-«row  ing  areas-righ.  ...  .he  Paeifie  loaH.. 
Ami  l)r  eVl  ,W.  I'ulp  in  knov  n  and  fed  in  al.nos.  every  s.a.e  .n  the 
fhiion.  <>wners  of  pure  bred  ealtle,  striving  for  ..«  irr'^^^.^r 
urn  nu  .he  earlies.  .!.  reeoK.ii/e  the  value  of  i»r.ed  B.  e.  I'u  p  ...  .he.r 
rn.i  .H,  .hev  fou.idou.  .ha.  .bey  eouUI  force  .  he.r  eows  to  heavy  feed 
e^rBmn,  .ion  and  heavy  ...ilk  pr.Kluetion  without  .brovj..,«  .heni  off 
feed"  a..  I  .b."  H"-  rank  a,.d  file  of  dairy  men  lou.id  .'.ey  eouM  also 
iTe.  more  milk  a,.d  have  healthier  eows  by  ..m..k  dried  Uet  pul,.-evrn 
iboiiKh  their  eows  were  just  merely  "cows. 

S„  I.Mlav.  where  dried  Ine.  pulp  is  A/ionn  it  is  a  most  popular  feed, 
but  .here  lire  n.a.iv  places  where  it  is  not  /.„o.c».— w  1...  h  is  the  reaso.. 
f  r  tl  .  adver.iseme....  Ask  vour  feed  dealer  to  invest  .^a.e  I  r.ed  liee. 
Pulp  and  keep  it  in  stock,    it  means  proii.  for  you  and  pr.dn  for  h.m. 

Wrilejnr  uur  hnali  '^VrajitaUv  Ivvdinfi"  fnr  niarv  infnriiuilion. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


and  of  all  samples  of  "B"  milk. 
26  in  number  was  3.711  percent. 
Only  3  samples  of  "A"  milk 
were  found  to  test  under  4  percent 
and  not  one  sample  of  "B"  milk 
was  found  to  test  as  low  as  3.25 
percent,  the  minimum  legal  re- 
quirement for  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Considering  the  proportionate 
distribution  of  all  milk  business 
among  the  dealers  and  the  tests  of 
their  milk  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  test  of  all  milk  distributed 
in  Philadelphia  at  this  time  is  be- 
tween 3.9  and  4.0  percent  butterfat. 

Wisconsin  Prices 

Wisconsin,  which  in  1932  pro- 
duced one-tenth  of  all  the  milk 
produced  in  thiscountry,i8  reported 
as  having  reduced  production  in 
January  to  about  9  percent  under 
January  1933.  The  average  De- 
cember 1933  price  of  all  milk  pro- 
duced in  that  state  is  estimated  by 
the  crop  reporter  as  95  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  Milk  for  cheese 
brought  $.87.  for  butter  $.85,  for 
condensaries  $1.09  and  for  fluid 
uses  $1.36.  The  average  represents 
a  10  cent  drop  from  November. 


OATS...- 

SKN.S^TIOS   -One  of  lW«  mut  i.r..luclivf  caU  hi  culli- 

tr*  thM»  Mtt.    (Tel  our  fiwptiunslly  I''",  'V.",, ' T 
t«      Alt.,  Clover  sn.l    Timothy    Sr«l.    V'rlvrt     i.rlfy. 

Writ*  f«f  MiB^Ui  ••nUd  •nd  C*l*l*fiM. 
THEO   BURT  ft  SONS.  B..  »1  MELROSE.  OHIO 


LIME  ind  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 

They   will   do  good  work.     Made  to 
attach  to  any  farm  tft  I  ^    Oi  ^ 

cart  or  wagon J3^A»->.\^^^ 

J.  S.  Greenleaf,       Anson,  Maine 


GRASS  SEED 

Hichaat  Quality  ■«  A«toni.hln«ly  Low 
Prlc«« 

We  h.ve  .e.l  l..r«..n.      Re.l«ne.l   le.le<l  TV 

AK.II.  $VM):  Su.Un  $2.50.  Hulled  Wt 
Cl„v«i  $2  W  H.ve  hifhe.«  qu«li«y  Red  C  lov.r 
.1  unu.u.l.  im.ney-.«ving  price,  .ml  olher 
I  .nil  .See.l«  i ..tr«|KmHingly  che.p.  W«  buy 
f,<.„.  ,,r.Klu.e,  .ml  «ll  .l.rect  to  ton.umer  J^ 
l„we.t  price..  All  «*.!•  te..ed  •"'«  •"''1,  "V*^ 
■ect  to  it.te  or  government  le.1.  Send  tod.y 
lor  free  .S.mplei  .ml  big  -See.)  Culde. 

American  Field  Seed  Co. 

Chlca(o,  III. 


Depl.  673 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Teat  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producera'  Aaa'n 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operation,  of  all  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  held- 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  tor 
the  month  of  December,   1933: 

NO 

Butterfat  Tests  Made 6932 

Plants  Investigated          ■-    ■ *' 

Membership  Solicitation  Calls  ...  0 

Calls  on  Members           •    ■ ^3^ 

Quality  Improvement  Calls O 

I  lerd  Samples  Tested '91 

New  Members  Signed "l 

Cows  Signed -*^ 

Transfers  Made '* 

Meetings  Attended ^ 

Attending  Meetings 0\o 


Read  "Review  Ads"  they  ire  reliable 


When  writing  to  advertisers  tell 
them  you  saw  their  ad  in  the 
"Review." 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council 

The  following  is  a  rei>ort  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  December    1933: 

No.  Inspections  Made " wi 

Special  Farm  Visits ><J3 

No.  Sediment  Tests^^ '♦31^ 

No   Special  tJacteria  Tests  ^U 

No.  Meetings ^ 

Attendance    '    _ 

Days  Special  Work SJ 

No.  Miles  Traveled  25.189 

During   the   month   48  dairies  were 

discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 

comply  with  the  regulations     43  dairies 

were  re-instated  before  the  month  was 

"'To   date   277,706    farm    inspections 
have  been  made. 
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MILK    PR^ODUCERS    R  g  VjEjW^ 


Februt^.i 


Federal  Loans  Available 

Short  term  loans  are  now  avail- 
able to  farmers  from  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  These  loans 
are  obtainable  through  local  pro- 
duction credit  associations  that 
cover  two  to  four  or  five  counties. 


Dairy  Market  Situation 


are  handled  by  these  local  associa- 
tions. The  loans  are  designed  to 
cover  immediate  needs  and  will 
extend  from  3  to  12  months,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  need 
for  a  loan.  Location  of  offices  of 
the  nearest  local  production  credit 
association  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington,  D.  C.  or 
through  your  county  agent. 


MORE  EGGS 


c*\ciK 


MORE  PROFITS 


From  Good  Stock 

OKUEK   VOIR  CHICKS  NOW 

All  breeding  liens,  liave  been  Hlood-lested  by 
the  Antiisen  Test,  culled  and  sc-lecled  for  Larije 
Tvoe  -High  Production  Ability -Urge  hggg. 

We  have  chicks  of  a  quality  not  t..  be  auri>as»<'d 
at  8c  and  up.  Some  of  our  White  U-ghorn  Clucks 
are  from  fl.Hrks  having  pullet  year  Hock  averages 
of  200  eggs  and  over.  New  Hampshire  Redii  from 
egf  direct  from  an  outstanding  New  Hampshire 

Carefiil  management  and  Price's  Chii^s  will 
give  you  what  you  want— a  niw  profit,  both  as 
Broilers  or  Layers.  ,      ■  i     •   j  , 

Send  for  my  cal.ilog.  it  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation.   lUtches  every  Wednesday. 

Can  supply  Chicks  on  reasonably  short  notice, 
but  order  as  far  in  advance  as  ixisuible. 
Phone  Souderton  214*. 

Price's  Hatchery 


Boi   i80 


lELFORI),   PA. 


SAVE  ON  f  EBD! 

Thit  year,  make  home-grown  feeds 
further  with  Papec  Hammer  Type  Ft . 
&  Roughage  Mill.  5  models.  For  free  , 
booklet  lend  name  &  address  on    -'- 
margin  of  this  ad. 


5(1  H.  Main  »«.,  Hiortivlll*.  H.  V, 


CLOVER 

Medium  Kwl  or  Mammutb.  at  attractive  prices,  Olim 
Grown  -Uuuble  Uccleaiied  of  the  liigliMt  ijuality.  Have 
raal  bargain  pricM  on  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover,  Ii- 
Bothy  Seed.  Alaike  and  Timothy  Mi»e.i.  Alio  Senaation 
SMd  OaU,  Velvet  Barley.  Soy  Beam,  Woodbum,  Clarage 
and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  far  tamrlas  wsnled  and  CilslafiM. 
THEO   BURT  *  SONS.  Boi  SI  MELROSE,  OHIO 


The  average  price  of  92  score 
butter  at  New  York  from  December 
28  to  January  27  Was  19.61  cents 
per  pound.  This  figure  is  used  in 
determining  the  January  price  for 
Ch::  a  <ir(f  Ctn%n  III  milk. 

THE  dairy  market  situation  is 
mixed.  Hopeful  signs  mingle 
with  discouraging  signs.  Uncer- 
tainty is  the  result  of  such  a  com- 
bination. 

Considering  the  country  as  a 
whole  there  was  a  definite  decrease 
in  production  of  milk  per  cow  as  of 
January  I.  Pennsylvania  showed 
a  drop  from  1 5. 1  pounds  to  14.6 
pounds  daily.  New  Jersey  from 
17.7  to  17.6  pounds  and  Maryland 
from  1 3.3  to  I  1 .9  pounds  while 
Delaware  showed  an  increase  from 
II. 9  to  12.6  pounds.  The  national 
averagedecrcasedfrom  I  1 .94 pounds 
to  I  1 .46  pounds  per  cow  daily. 

Almost  balancing  this  drop,  how- 
ever, is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  cows. 

This  shows  an  even  greater 
"reserve  ability  to  produce"  which 
may  be  translated  into  higher 
production  just  as  soon  as  feed 
prices  drop  to  make  liberal  feeding 
more  attractive,  or  when  dairy 
prices  increase.  It  appears  that 
this  reserve  ability  to  produce  is 
greater  than  any  probable  increase 
in  consumption  of  dairy  products 
that  might  take  place  during  1934. 
Twenty  percent  less  grain  and 
millfeeds  are  being  fed  than  were 
fed  a  year  ago  when  feed  prices 
were  at  their  lowest. 

Butter  production  took  a  sharp 
drop  in  December,  being  9  million 
pounds  or  7.52  percent  less  than 
in  December  1932.  This  followed 
seven  consecutive  months  of  higher 
production  as  compared  to  a  year 
earlier.  The  year's  production  was 
2.47  percent  higher  than  in  1932. 
Cheese    showed    a     15.72     percent 


Horace  F.  Temple,  Inc. 


Printers  say: 

Now  is  the  time  to 
give  consideration  to 
the  important  mar- 
kets. Call  on  us  to 
help  you.  We  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  our  wide 
experience. 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1 
CALL  or  WRITE 

235  E.  Gay  St. 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


drop  in'Decembcr  following  a  23.62 
percent  drop  in  November  as 
compared  to  a  year  earlier.  1  he 
year's  figure  showed  a  2.84  percent 
increase.  Most  of  the  butter  in- 
crease occurred  in  the  largest  but- 
ter producing  states. 

Storage  stocks  of  both  butter 
and  cheese  are  larger  than  normal 
and  much  greater  than  a  year  ago. 
Deducting  relief  butter  held  by 
the  government  the  excess  over 
the  5-year  average  is  small.  I'^vap- 
orated  milk  storage  stocks  are 
double  a  year  ago  but  production 
is  lighter. 

Butter  consumption  during  1933 
was  estimated  as  3  percent  under 
1932,  cheese  consumption  4.9  per- 
cent under,  condensed  milk  12  per- 
cent under  and  evaporated  milk  '/i 
percent  higher.  A  composite  of  all 
these  products  shows  an  estimated 
decrease  of  3.1  percent  in  consump- 
tion of  manufactured  dairy  pro- 
ducts as  compared  to  about  2.9 
percent  increase  in  production. 
This  accounts  for  the  larger  storage 
stocks. 

The  butter  market  picked  up 
sharply  from  January  29  to  Feb- 
ruary 3,  showing  a  gain  of  about 
5  cents  over  four  weeks  earlier  and 
7  cents  over  the  December  low. 
Cheese  responded  accordingly. 
Should  there  be  a  further  gain, 
even  though  moderate,  it  will  ease 
the  wide  spread  between  butter 
and  fluid  milk  prices. 

Production  in  fluid  milk  areas  is 
holdmg  close  to  seasonal  normal. 
The  Philadelphia  market  is  carry- 
ing a  much  smaller  surplus  load 
than  most  surrounding  markets 
which  means  a  higher  average 
price  on  all  milk.  This  surplus  is 
about  normal  for  this  season  of 
the  year.  Feed  prices  are  higher, 
due  in  part  to  processing  taxes  and 
other  production  control  activities 


but  milk  prices  are  also  well  abo 
a  year  ago. 

.Some  declines  in  both  prody 
and  retail  prices  are  reported  li 
isolated     areas.         Ch 
broke  when   the  mai 


bruar>.  I"^^! 
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Have  You   Answered? 

reported  J  The    Federal    audit    of    stock 

•u-  .nrds  of  the   Inter-State  Milk 

/'''°   "*"'  Sucers'    Association   is   mak- 

rkctlne  as^  J ,«oo        It    la   imnos- 


ment  was  cancelled  but  partly    ^jj*  however,   to  state  at   this 


uditors,    one    to    every    person 
"""■'osc    name     appears     on     the 
ck  records. 


"8  agrf^good  progress.     It  is  impos- 
ible,  however,   to  state  al 
covered  when  arbitrated  follow  ©e  as  to  just  when  the  audit 
.1  _j •    -»>;i,-       TL     Tiiu„  ^omoloted.   About  30,000 

till;      picnjuw^-io       .*^. -.»»-.  ,1,^   gnii  ^^   -  '  I  4I 

A.  A.  A.  poHcy  w^.ch  ,,  „^««^ -c^ -' ^^    t ^^i^ 
to    include    a    milk    price  foriai  , 

based  on   butter   prices  is  cami  ^\,  ,^ 

uncertainty  in  many  markets.  1    Vir.  Claude  H.   Fryburg.  un 

strengthening  of  butter  pricei »  rr  whose   direction    this   audit 

1  -11  1      »■  I'  1     U«ina  made,   wishes  to  thank 

a  bwer  milk   production  which    ''""^  mauc,        ,^,  .^,^   i-    . 

•  (         ,  j(  many  thousands  who  replied 

expected  to  continue  for  a  f,  ^"^^^^ly  as  this  cooperation 
months  at  least  are  strengtheni  ^  ^j  jgd  materially  in  speeding 
factors  in  the  immediate  m^work.  Some  of  the  members 
market  situation.  Production «  ive  not  sent  in  their  replies 
trol  measures  which  will  apply  «1  prompt  attention  to  this 
1  I    1  J      ^         u     u      L  utter  will  be  a  real  help, 

the    whole    mdustry   should,  wh  *J^^    ^^^^^    ^^ould    be    made 

under  way,  offer  definite  aid  ur  ,  ^  ^^  ^j^g  letter  sent  you  and 
industrial  recovery  will  permit  a  ^,g|y  requires  filling  in  the 
sumption  to  catch  up  with  p  umber  of  shares  held,  the  stock 
duction  fftificate  number,   the  date  ot 

nue  and  the  owner  s  signature. 

■  B  addressed    envelope    is    also 

November   Prices    Paid      dosed  for  reply  which  requires 

Producers'  Association  opostage. 

In  cases  where  the  siock  ccr 
(U.  S.  D.  A.  Report)  ^jjtp  can  not  be  located  please 

NetPr.ce      B«.c pfte    that    fact    on    the    letter, 
^')%  MilW     3  5%  ItLn  and  return  it  promptly 
2  59  " 

2   104 

0  98 

1  30 


evident    the    meeting    has    been    "Id 
down"  by  the  scheduled  speaker  who 
probably   realizes   that   he   can't  suc- 
ceed unless  he  has  his  own  crowd.) 
C  hairman  of  Meeting:      1  yucss  we 
will  have  to  adjourn  until  some 
later  time. 
Voice    from    the    Audience:     That 
ends   the   Allied   meeting.      Now 
let's  hold  an  Inter-State  meeting. 
(Approved  by  acclamation.) 
(The     meeting     proceeds     in     an 
orderly  manner  with  brief  and  sen- 
sible   talks    by    Interstate    directors 
and   other    dairy    leaders    about    the 
milk    situation    and   Intcr-State    af- 
fairs.     The  facts   they   present  con- 
vince the  audience.     Proxies  are  se- 
cured  that    will   be    used   to    protect 
their  own  interests.) 


City 

1  lartford 

C"liicat?o 

Feona 
*l)e8  Moines 

F3ustun 

Detroit 
•Minneapolis 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 
♦Milwaukee 


'^lAdditional  correspondence 
I  65|»y  be  needed  to  determine  the 
•  95*"- 


I  73 
I  62 
1   24 

1  87 

2  35 
I  69 
I    38 


2  26 
70 


lact  status   of    the   stock    held 

a  few  members.    Should  you 

JKeive     another     letter     please 


•December  prices.  1         .    „,,^„,,   »QJJ 

All   prices   are   FOB    market  eia  ««:  January     954. 
Boston  price  applies  to  181-200  md«.  tale:  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

1      ^t  v/         1 : -»»I>AA     tn     /III.: 


and   New   York  price  applies  to  2UI-, 
mile  zone 


2  30  wit  your  prompt  attention  as 
2  56  iat  will  help  speed  the  work. 

I  90  «_ 

^*"  Drama  In  Two  Acts 


January  Buying  and  Selling  Prices 

(From  U.  S.  D.  A.  Market  News  Service) 


Market 


Prices 

f.o.b.  City 

3.5%  Test 

$ 


Allowance    per 

Tenth  Percent 

Butterfat 


Retail    I'ricc 
perQt. 


Los  Angeles 
Hartford 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Peoria 

Indianapolis 

Des  Moines 

Louisville 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Detroit 

Minneapolis 

St.  Louis 

New  York 

Cincinnati 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Milwaukee 


L79 

3.40 
2.67 
L6S 
1.33 
1.95 
2.08 
2.38 
2.98 
1.85 
1.70 
I.94'/2 
3.04  3.16 
1.84 
2.60 
1.90 
2.00 


5  1 

4  0 
7  () 
2.3 
i  8 
3.0 

4  64 

3  0 

3  0 
3.11 
4.0 
3.0 

4  0 
3.0 
3.0 


n 

14 
12   13 
9   10 

9 

10 

II 


12 

10 
9 


Horse  Sense 

If  you  work  for  a  man.  in  Heaven 

name  —work  for  him 
If  he  pays  wages  that  supply  yw 
bread  and  butter     work  for  hii 
Speak   well  of   him.   think  well 

him,  stand  by  him 
And.  stand   by   the  institution 

represents. 
I   think  if   I   worked  for  a  mw, 

would  work  for  him 
I   would  not  work  for  him  part 

his  time,  but  all  of  his  time 
I    would  give  an  undivided  Kfvi 

or  none 
If  put   to  the    pinch  an   ounce 
loyalty    is    worth    a    pound 
cleverness 


laracters: 

Scheduled  Speaker.  W.  K.  Moffet. 
Inlcr-State  Directors,  J.  H.  Ben- 
netch.  F.  W.  Bleiler. 
Inler-State  hieldman,  H.  D.  Kin- 


»ey. 

Milk  producers,  including  many 
Inlcr-State  members. 
I  (At  Willbach  school  house.) 
{The  program  was  proceeding  as 
ml  with  the  scheduled  speaker  in- 
king in  a  stock  harangue  about 
injustice  of  the  Intcr-State  to  its 
mhers.) 

Ke  from  the  Audience:  If  what 
you  say  is  true  how  can  you  ex- 
plain that  the  farmers  around 
btre  are  getting  so  much  better 
prices  for  their  milk  than  they 
did  a  year  ago^ 
The  question   was   not   answered 


New  York  Price  Cutting 

Fred  H.  Scxauer,  President  of 
Dairymen's  League,  warned  in  a 
recent  radio  address  of  an  impend- 
ing collapse  of  producers'  prices 
throughout  New  York  State  if 
price  cutting  isn't  stopped.  He 
charged  that  many  dealers  are 
dickering  with  farmers,  telling  that 
they  can  not  afford  to  pay  the 
control  board  prices  and  they 
must  either  buy  at  lower  prices  or 
close  the  plant  entirely. 

In  many  cases,  according  to  Mr. 
Sexauer.  the  farmers  have  taken 
the  lower  price  for  fear  of  losing 
their  market.  These  low  prices 
enable  such  buyers  to  undersell 
those  who  pay  control  board  prices 
and  will  lead  to  complete  ruin  of 
the  market  unless  stopped. 

It  was  announced  on  February 
5th  that  J.  H.  Mason  was  leaving 
the  position  of  Acting  Head  of  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  A.  A.  A.  to 
assume  another  position  on  Febru- 
ary 13th.  which  was  agreed  to 
before  his  temporary  appointment. 
His  successor  has  not  been  named. 


12 
II 
II 
10 
9 


If  you  must  villify  him  and  ete  ^j^^^  ^^.^  ^^.^,  ^„  ^^^  scheduled 
nally  disparage  /?c5ijn  your  P  ^^^^^  appeared  to  lose  any  control 
sition  J    J  n  ""'Shi  have  had  on  the  audience 

And.  when  you  are  outside,  <1»  i^j^^^^^^^^  j^i^  1,^11  pointed  questions 
to  your  heart's  content  ^^^^^  ^^.^   ^^^^^       jj^   i^icd  but 

But,  I  pray  you.  so  long  as  you*  ijy  ^^  ^^^  Inter-Stale  proxies  to 
a  part  of  an  institution.   Do"' 3j  ^^^.^^^     ^^^     ^^^^     interests    of 

condemn  it.  ■mirymcn,  he  got  no  applications  for 

Not  that  you  will  injure  the  1     ^^^^^^  .^  /  ;,  .^  ^^^^  association.) 

tution      not  that    -  icT  U     (In  far  end  of  same  County 

But,  when  you  disparage  the  c  ^^  (he  folhwing  evening.) 

cern  of  which  you  are  a  P«f''  i^j-he  crowd  is  impatient,  time  is 
You  disparage  yourself.  j„|^g  ^^^  scheduled  speaker  is  not 

— S.  U.  Trout»*'  ,j,j^^     ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^    /,,„,    i,y 

one  prove  futile.      By  9:30   it   is 


The  Promiser 

By   Baron 

"I'll  give  vou  everything  you  nee<| 
and  more",  the  agitator  cries  "11 
give  you  cash  and  free  cow  feed,  and 
rid  your  barns  of  pesky  flies  And  all 
your  troubles  will  decline  You  ve  l)ecn 
abused!  It  makes  me  cry!  Ju«t  P"' 
your  name  here,  on  the  line  Who 
promises  you  more  than  \^ 

"The  leaders  that  you  ve  had  are 
crooks,  (but  I  am  pure  and  lily  while) 
and  into  you  they've  thrown  the  hooks, 
(but  I  will  always  treat  you  right) 
Let's  down  the  system  that  you  v-  had; 
five  hours  a  day;  five  days  a  week; 
we'll  be  the  bosses  then,  by  gad.  when 
we  are  wholly  bolshevik    ' 

Til  free  you  from  your  finance 
debts,  and  if  you  hate  a  fellow  man.  I'll 
see  the  dirty  scoundrel  gets  lead  poison 
in  his  ugly  pan  111  give  you  riches, 
fame  and  case  and  hofK!  and  joy  m 
rainljow  hues;  I'll  give  you  freedom 
from   disease,   and   now  s    the   time   to 

pay  your  dues  ,111        1 

The  dairy  farmer  scratche<l  his  head, 
and  studied  earne.stly  and  long  "\  our 
promi.ses  are  hne",  he  said,  but  secm.s 
to  me,  there's  something  wrong 
haven't  had  an  even  break;  I  know  I 
need  some  sort  of  crutch  you  love 
me  for  my  own  sweet  sake  but  gosh, 
vou  promise  too  durn  much 

(  Ai-iioRNiA  Milk  Nf.w.s 


Before  1935  Consumption  of  Dairy  Products  slightly  exceeded  Produdion 
^</y  Production  exceeds  Consumption, 


5.Mr  M»t-» 


Face  TAese  Facts! 

Recognition  by  the  public  of  the  food  value  and  eco- 
nomy of  dairy  products  has  been  responsible  for  keeping 
consumption  abreast  of  production  during  the  last  four 
years.  The  steadily  increasing  production  during  this 
period  has  been  offset  by  increased  consumption  due  to 
consumer  education. 


But  In  1933 

Consumption  exceeded  production  by  a  small  safety 
margin  during  1929-1932.  Production  exceeded  con- 
sumption in  1933  (10  months)  by  3^.  a  dangerous  sur- 
plus, if  not  immediately  removed. 


You  Can  Help 

1  Put  the  milk  pitcher  on  the  table. 

2  Use  Butter  in  cooking  and  on  the  table. 

3  Use  cheese  and  other  dairy  products  freely. 

4  Tell  neighbors  of  the  importance  of  using  dairy  pro- 
ducts. 


The  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council 

in  cooperation  with 

The  Butter  Campaign  of      ^ 
The  National  Dairy  Council 
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25^ SAVINGS  SECURITY 

4  RATES_.5%  Tp^%,BE{^W  M^-^tlSoVpEW^.F^^"^''^' 


100%  PROTECTION 

> 


,^       INTER-STATE 

Producer! 


tU'.. 


MAR  1 « 


w^ 


No  automobile  owner  can  afford  the  extravagant  risk  of  being  unprotected. 

And  the  future,  too.  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have   reliable 


automobile 


A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have, 
•naiirance  to  meet  iust  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands. 

Uarnte  your«lf  Ju..  wh..  our  low  r.te.  .,e  (o,  your  c.r.  you  will  ,..li^e  .h..  .  .in,k  .cciden.  ™.y  CO..  you  ,no,e  th.n  you,  p„m» 

for  ten  years. 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy  for 
Public  Liability.  Property  Damage.  Collision. 
Fire  and  Theft,  covering  in  the  United  Statej  and 
Canada,  at  a  saving  of  from  25%  to  30%  Truck 
hxiurance  at  a  23%  caving. 

We  write  but  two  claasificationa.  W  and 
"X."  This  means  a  large  saving  on  high  priced 
cars. 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has  made  a  net 
gain  of  over  77%  in  premium  writings  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1933  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1932 


COMPENSATION 

Our  Workmen's  Compensation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employee  and  has  returned  a  substantial  divi- 
dend every  year  since  its  organization. 


ISSIJUD  MONTHLY  IN  THE^IN 


rFHF«T  OR  tTTTBairyfarmer  by  thh  in 


lii".   .A8l»f'^^ti^i^<'^^^^''<^  ASS()(:iAri()N,   inc. 


YIV 


""Iv^lKstcr.  Pa.7a.ul  Phlla.lelpiua.  Pa..  March,.  1^.^4 

IT'S  IN  THE  OPEN  NOW 

EXPOSE  REAL  POWERS  FIGHTING  INTER -STATE 


No.  11 


Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

325-333  S.  18th  STREET  HARRISBURG.  PENNSYLVANIA 

Clip  thU  and  mail  today— It  obligatas  you  In  no  way.     


1 


PENNSYLVANIA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS'  MUTUAL 

CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever 


Gantlemen:  I  am  interested  in — 
Comp>en8ation  Insurance 
Automobile  or  Truck  Insurance   - 


Nam*. 


Address .._ • 

Straat  and  Number 

Business Payroll 


City 


County 

Make  of  Car Model 


A    MESSAGE   TO    GRADE    "A"    MILK    PRODUCERS 


Get  Higher  Prices  for  Your  Milk  and  Cream 

with  Sears  New 

ECONOMY 
ELECTRIC 


Milk  Cooler 


Makes  it  easy  to  conform  to 
state  and  local  regulations 
and  requirements. 


A  small  investment  in  an  Elco- 

nomy      Electric      Millc     Cooler 

quickly  pays  for  itself  from  the 

increased  prices  you  receive  for 

your  milk  and  cream.     To  get 

higher    prices,    your    milk   must 

have  a   low  bacteria  count.    .    . 

and  to  keep  the  bacteria  count 

low,  milk  must  be  cooled  quickly 

below  50  degrees  and  kept  there. 

That's     what     Sears     Economy 

Milk  Cooler  does  for  you.  year 

in  and  year  out.      F'rom  top  to 

bottom,    it's   a   quality   product 

that  can  be  depended  upon  for 

constant  service. 


See  this  4-can  size  displayed  and  demonstrat- 
ed at  Sears  Northeast  Roosevelt  Blvd  Retail 
Store  or  write  to  Dept.  513.  Phila..  for  further 
details. 

EASY  TERMS 
$20  Down     •     $14  Month 

Plus  Small  Carrying  Cliaruc  ^ 


EXPERIMENT  SHOWS  IT  PAYS  TO  USE 
■AERO"  CYANAMID    ON  TIMOTHY 


\\\\l  cat  got  out  of  the  lia^  the 
(irst  day  of  the  control  board 
hearini?  in  Philadelphia.    One 
the    attorneys    who    lias    licen 
[king  for  certain  farmers,  alleg- 
V  free  of   charge   to   them,    filed 
appearance    for    the    American 
ores  ComFJany.     Tlie    Cireat    At- 
itic  and    Pacific     lea    Company. 
Silver    Seal    Dairy    Company. 
Kithe  American  S<al  Cone  Com- 
This  Philadelphia  lawyer  is 
CIS     Biddlc.      l-sq..     generally 
,wn  as   Counsel    for    the    Allied 
iry   Farmers'    Association.       He 
slso   known    as   counsel    for    the 
k    Codf     Protest     Committee. 
IS  one  of  the  lawyers  who  engi- 
red  the   injunction   against   the 
iter-State  Milk  Producers"  Asso- 
tion   annual    meeting.      He    has 
Id  conferences  with  a  small  group 
Inter-State  members  from  near 
kton.    Maryland,    who    want    to 
t  control   of  the   organization  to 
_,thcr  their  own  selfish  ends,  which 
adentally.   would   also   help   the 
iiin  stores  get  cheaper  milk. 

The  WHY  of  the  ALLIED 

iThat.     briefly,     is     the     picture. 

let's    consider    some    of    the 

ramifications   of    this   situa- 


bc  easier  to  get.  Previous  history 
right  in  this  milk  shed  shows  that 
their  interest  is  to  buy  milk  below 
the  market  |)rice  so  it  can  be  sold 
at  a  lower  price. 

Officers  (in  name)  of  the  Allied 
have  stated  that  there  can  be  no 
compromise  with  th"  inter-State. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  As  hn^  as 
the  Inlcr-Slalc  function  as  a  mar- 
kdinii  oraanizatinn  and  continues 
its  members  one  of  the  best 
the  country  just  that  lonii 


to   get 
prices  in 


their  A  milk  costs  $2.74  f.o.b. 
Philadelphia  as  compared  to  prices 
of  $3.15  to  $J.6()  paid  to  farmers 
by  most  other  dealers  for  A 
milk.  Nothing  was  said  afjout 
what  they  l^ay  for  their  "cash-and- 
carry"  cream. 

There  is  positive  proof  available 
that  the  farmers  whose  milk  has 
been  crossing  the  counters  of  chain 
stores  at  a  price  one  cent  a  quart 
under  delivered  i)rices  in  .r'»"J''d*'''- 
phia    had    fo    stand    praC     -"v    "'!_ 


-^7^^>[^J[?^o 


f^^. 


v^hain^toto, 
PisVvib^jtor 


Note  the  Result 

of  a  recent  fccJiiii;  test  coiKJuctcd  on 
a   dairy   farm  under  actual   fanning 
conditions. 
Milk  Prodiiction  of  Cows  Fin  1'i:rtii.i/.i  n  ani>  LJnii  rtii  izkd  Hay_ 
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//  yoM  would  like  to 
read  the  whole  story 
about  this  test,  send  for 
leaflet    givittf^    details. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 


AVENUE 


'^.ARS,     ROEBUCK    and     CO. 

'ortheast  Roosevelt  Bhd.,  Retail  Store  Onlif 


AERO  CYANAMID 
IS  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 


Thi«    development    explains 
iw   entire     existence     of     the 
iilied  organization.     It  is  now 
luite   evident  that  it  is   being 
nd  to  help  the  chain  stores  de- 
the    Inter-State,    if   pos- 
^le.      The   ofhcers   of    the    Allied 
to  be  pitied.    It  appears  obvious 
liat  they   were  duped   into  doing 
til  dirty     work.         They     should 
ive  known    better      unless    there 
f«re  no  other  jobs  they  could  get 
As  for  the  members  of  the  Allied 
ho  nave  sent  in  their  hard  earned 
»ney   they   can   be   thankful   this 
ibeme    hasn't    gone    any    farther, 
it  looks  as  though   that   money  is 
!one  but  the  average  initiation  fc-e, 
•e  understand,     was     about     the 
)nce  of  a  can  of   Class    1    milk   if 
old  at    Inter-State   prices.      Fortu- 
•^dy  for  those  who  are  also  Inter- 
mit memhers  they  still  belong  to  an 
mnization    which    is  fighting   for 
'^ir  interests. 

The  Allied  is  apparently  the 
purest    kind    of     a    "company 
union"     type     of     cooperative. 
(Can    we    call    it    a    co-operativeO 
Wrently  it  is  to  be  dominat- 
ed by  one  distributor  and  that 
ii«tributor   depends   upon    the 
chain   stores   for    its    business. 
Jbemost  pathetic  thing  about  this 
rticular   so-called    cooperative    is 
t  it  deliberately  solicited  money 
m   milk    producers   in    the   guise 
membership  fees  apparently    to 
,  -  it  eventually  in  breaking  their 
kn  market   so  cheap  milk  would 


Oatrv 
Fatn>e» 


ence  of  $.67  a  hundred  pounds. 
Here  again  the  producer  for  the 
chain  store  trade  had  to  stand  out 
of  his  own  pocket  most  of  the  Z- 
cent  saving  on  A  milk  to  the  con- 
sumer. .    , 

This  was  being  taken  out  of  the 
farmers'    pockets   at    the   very    mo- 
ment    when     spokesmen     for     the 
chain  stores  and  their  distributors 
N^cte     making     the    air     ring     with 
statements   that    they   were   paying 
the     milk     producers     full     prices. 
'dge  the  future  only 
by    the    pa>t.       Verily,    the    AAA 
and     the     control     board     have     a 
tremendous  task  on  their  hands  to 
get  full  payment  for  producers  who 
sell  t  }  the  chain  store  trade. 

Wanted  No  Price  Set 

An  odd  quirk  was  added  to  the 
whole  situation  when  Mr.  Biddle 
appeared  on  February  23rd  at 
Harrisburg  as  counsel  'or  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-Operative  Mdk 
Producers'  Association.  This  or 
plans    to    sell    its 


mi 


ilk 
of 


r«ANc«s  Bioov.e- 
Lecal  Advttior 
tor  l^echaiM  sfercS 
and  1hc  Allied 
Oau'f  rcltm«r5  Asin) 
\)ulln^•  Wft^-tnV  MonHib 


— V       wHOAPPAHANTiyOOtSrt'r   «NOW 
THAV   "thou    canst  not  SE»?VE 
V''  TWO  nA&TECS'^ 


the  chain  stores  and  their  distributor 
can  be  expected  to  use  some  guise 
to   break   the    Inter-State.      We   can 

th 


expect  them  to  use  ttie  Allied  as 
long  as  it  will  serve  their  purpose, 
then  drop  it  like  a  hot  potato 
Should  a  compromise  be  effected 
now  it  would  mean  their  defeat  and 
the  chain  stores  are  stubborn  and 
tenacious  fighters.  It  would  also 
be  the  end  of  certain  jobs  so  why 
compromise? 

One  Witness  Omitted 

When  Mr.  Biddle  called  his  four 
witnesses  at   the  hearing  and  with 
them  occupied   the   platform   from 
8  30  to   12:30  Friday  night  he  left 
out  the  most  important  link  in  his 
chain  store  chain  of  milk  handlers. 
He  did  not  bring  out  a  person 
who  knew  anything  about  what 
the    farmers    whose    milk    was 
going  to  the  chain  stores  were 
getting    for    their    milk.        lie 
brought    out    witnesses    who    gave 
testimony  as  to  prices  f.o.b.  Phila- 
delphia.    That  i>rice  was  said  to  be 
$2  40     per     hundred     for     \i     milk, 
'lliis    compares    to    $2.70    to    $2  80 
per    hundred    paid    by    most    othcir 
dealers.        And 


of  that  difference.  For  example. 
last  fall  much  of  this  milk  ulas 
bought  at  a  flat  rate  of  5/. 5 5  a 
hundred  pounds.  Right  in  the  same 
general  community  in  Franklin  and 
Adams  Counties.  Pennsylvania,  two 
of  the  large  Philadelphia  distributors 
paid  a  weighted  average  of  $2.00 
and  $1.97  net  per  hundred  pounds 
for  the  entire  supplies  delivered  at 
those  receiving  stations.  This  was 
after   Inter-State  sales  commission 


ganization    . 

in    pasteboard    bottles    to   most 
the     310    stores    in     that    section, 
many  of  them  chain  stores.     They 
asked   for   a   store   differential, 
and    oddity    of    oddities,    they 
asked    that    the    board    permit 
them   to  operate   without   any 
definite  price  to  their  produc- 
ers.    They  would  turn  back  to 
their   producers   anything    left 
over.     Apparently  their  attorney. 
Mr.   Biddle.  who  is  also  the  chain 
store    attorney,    approved    oJ.j|)" 
plan  and  it  is  the  same  Mr.  Biddle 
ho    objects    because    the     Inter- 


w 


c 

such 
the    mi 
stores. 
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jis    witness    saic 


and  Dairy  Council  advertising 
heck-offs  were  deducted  and  no 
deductions  were  made  for 
Ik  that  went  to  the  chain 
That  is  a  difference  of  42 
cents  to  4t  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
It  mearxs  that  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  saving  to  the 
consumer  was  taken  out  of  the 
milk  producers'  pockets. 

Grade  "A"  Prices 

Grade  A  milk  bought  in  the  same 
area  about  the  same  time  for  the 
chain  store  trade  brought  the 
producer  $1.83  for  4%  milk  while 
a  large  Philadelphia  distributor 
with  an  "A"  station  nearby  pakl 
a  weighted  average  price  of  $2.^2 
for  Grade  A   milk     a  clear  differ- 


State  gets  two  cents  a  hundred  for 
selling  the  milk  of  its  members  for 
near  the  top  price  in  the  nation. 
This,  obviously,  is  a  dealer-controll- 
ed cooperative.  A  2-cent  sales  com- 
mission from  a  good  price  may 
soon  look  like  the  cheapest  kind 
of  milk  income  insurance  to  those 
producer-.. 

H^e    want     it    understood    clearly 
that    the    Inter-State    is    completely 
willing  to  have  the  chain  stores  and 
any  other  stores  sell  milk  at  a  lower 
price  IF  in  so  doing,  the  producers 
supplying    that    milk    are    paid   the 
going  market  price,  that  it  is  bought 
according  to  the  current   authorized 
buying    plan,    and   that    no    handler 
of  this   milk   violate   any  fair   trade 
practice.      Until    THEY  PROVE 
that  all  these  reciuirements  are 
met  wefeel  that  all  stores  should 
be    compelled    to    charge    the 
same  price  as  other  dealers. 

We  reiterate  that  there  would 
have  been  no  injunction  against 
the  Inter-State  had  Mr.  Biddle's 
clients,  through  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates, held  enough  proxies  to  have 
controlled  the  Inter-State  election. 

(OintiDUcd  on  page  2> 
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It's  In  the  Open  Now 


(Cnntinueii 

Had  they  held  such  power 
they  would  have  taken  oyer  the 
organization,  captured  its  as- 
cAts  anri  mit  it  out  of  their 
way -which  Allied  speakers 
have  repeatedly  contended  is  a 
part  of  their  program. 

Mr.  Milk  Producer,  do  you  k'^ou) 
that  Mr.  Biddies  name  is  one  of 
three  on  the  proxy  circulated  hy  the 
Allied?  Would  you  expect  him. 
who  is  said  to  be  serving  milk 
producers  without  pay.  to  work 
wholeheartedly  for  your  interest  when 
he  is  also  serving,  presumably  with 
pay,  for  interests  which,  in  past 
times,  have  consistently  underpaid 
milk  producers?  DID  YOU  SIGN 
SUCH  A  PROXY?  If  so.  your 
chance  to  protect  your  interests 
is  to  revoke  it  by  signing  one  in 
favor  of  a  milk  producer  who  is 
known  to  possess  good  judgment 
and  sound  sense  and  who  has  the 
same  problems  to  face  which  you 
must  face.  Or  better  still,  sign 
such  a  proxy  and  then  if  possible 
attend  the  meeting  when  held  and 
vote  in  F>erson. 

About  Those  Proxies 

The  other  names  on  the  Allied 
proxies  are  those  of  Charles  tldwin 
Fox,  also  an  Allied  lawyer,  who. 
it  is  said,  does  not  get  paid  by  the 
farmers,  and  H.  A.  Longacre  an 
Allied  ^director  whose  exact  status 
is  ^unknown  except  that  he  testi- 
fied that  he  maintains  an  even 
production  of  milk.  It  was  later 
brought  out  that  his  production 
varied  from  8,061  pounds  in  July, 
1933.  to  16,213  pounds  in  January, 
1934. 

Will  these  men  use  their 
Inter-State  proxies  to  advance 
your  interests,  or  their  other 
interests?  If  you  want  to  sign  a 
new  proxy,  write  the  Inter-State 
office  or  your  nearest  director,  ad- 
dresses on  page  4. 

Facts  prove  that  the  recent  milk 
marketing  agreement  which  the 
Inter-State  helped  get  raised  milk 
prices  to  you  since  August  25  by 
$.58  a  hundred  pounds,  plus  freight 
adjustments.  This  was  enough  so 
that  milk  producers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed  are  getting  an 
extra  $400,000  or  more  a  month. 
And  the  Inter-State  has  succeeded 
in    keeping    those   prices   in   effect 


from  page   I) 

in  spite  of  moves  to  reduce  them 
during  recent  weeks.  Remember 
also  that  increases  in  price  to  pro- 
ducers which  would  have  netted 
you  about  $.24  a  hundred  more 
were  approved  by  the  AAA  and  by 
the  Inter-State  in  October  and 
they  failed  to  win  the  approval  of 
distributors  only  because  the  milk 
sold  through  chain  stores  was 
bought  from  producers  and  sold 
to  consumers  at  prices  below  those 
provided  in  the  agreement  as  it 
then  stood.  Do  you  realize  that 
we  milk  producers  would  be  getting 
another  $150,000  a  month  had  it 
not  been  for  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  chain  store  attitude  toward  the 
original  AAA  agreement? 

What  Stopped  It? 

Quite  apparently  the  Allied  has 
been  allied  with  the  chain  stores 
and  therefore  must  assume  its 
full  share  of  all  blame  for  not 
getting  that  extra  24  cents  a 
hundred  on  all  your  Class  I  milk. 
Such  facts  and  such  tie-ups  belie 
their  talk  about  the  Intcr-State 
robbing  the  farmers.  The  Allied 
and  its  sponsores  stood  directly  in 
the  way  of  your  getting  that  extra 
pi  ice.  The  Allied  president  at  the 
time  called  the  proposed  increase 
a  "sop"  but  now  you  can  write 
your  own  ticket  about  him  and  his 
motives. 

Mr.     Biddlc     is     a     clever     and 
capable  lawyer  and  he  is  working 
for  the  chain  stores  and  their  milk 
distributor.       Apparently    part    of 
that  work  is  to  break  up  the  Inter- 
State   and    he   is   using    the   Allied 
to  do  it.  if   possible;  all  of  which 
would  react  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
of    his    actual    client.       He    is    on 
the    other    side    in    this    war. 
Draw  your  own  conclusions  as 
to   who   is   responsible   for   the 
propogandaa  gainst  the  Inter- 
State.    When  we  spot  those  internal 
enemies    and    put    them     in     their 
places    the    War    will    be    over    and 
decidedly     in    our    favor.        They 
have  been   spotted.      They  are 
the  Allied  ringleaders  and  the 
Elkton  faction.     Now  if  we  all 
work  together  for  the  real  int- 
erest of  all  of  us  milk  producers 
we    will     put     them     in     their 
places         OUT  OF  THE  PIC- 
TURE FOR  GOOD. 


Heard    At   the   Hearing 

Pertinent  Pointed  Paragraphs 


CLEVER,  fair,  unbiased,  busi- 
ness-like, capable,  were  some 
of  the  terms  applied  to  Bernard 
Segal  who  conducted  the  hearing  as 
counsel  for  the  milk  control  board. 
To  all  of  which  we  want  to  add  that 
it  was  a  masterpiece  of  judicious 
procedure.  Personalities  were  bar- 
red which  kept  things  moving  and 
which  made  fact-finding  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day. 

The  only  production  control 
plan  which  was  mentioned  that 
has  ever  succeeded  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  is  the  basic- 
surplus  system.  I  estimony 
showed  that  it  proves  objection- 


able only  to  those  who  do  not 
want  to  control  production. 

One   witness  stated    under   oath 
that    there   are    immense    importa- 
tions    of     cows     in     Pennsylvania 
whenever  a  month  approaches  which 
is  used  in  determining  basics.  They 
must  have  been  pretty  poor  cows 
that  were  brought  in  last  year,  for 
July    production    was    lower    than 
either  June  or  August.     November 
production  was  only  2.4  pounds  per 
herd  per  day  higher  than  in  Octo- 
ber and  3.7  pounds  higher  than  in 
December    as    based    on    monthly 
reports    from    3    of    the    4    largest 
dealers  in  Philadelphia. 


Senator  Williams  of  Mary- 
land staled  that  the  milk  he  re- 
tails which  tests  4.8  percent 
butterfat  costs  him  about  5 
cents  a  quart  when  ready  to  be 
bottled. 

Some  witnesses  appearing  either 
as  individuals  or  as  representatives 
of  the  Allied  asserted  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  basic-surplus  plan  and 
most  of  them  said  they  favor  pro- 
duction control.  Their  production 
control  plans  seemed  nebulous  and 

visionary. 

//  is  admitted  that  the  basic- 
surplus  plan  did  not  control 
Mr.  Longacre's  production.  He 
had  a  monthly  basic  of  11.229 
pounds  in  1933  but  produced 
only  8,061  pounds  in  July,  then 
jumped  this  up  to  14.049  in 
December  and  16,233  pounds 
in  January.  1934.  As  far  as 
he  is  concerned  the  plan  is  a 
failure. 

Flat  price  had  its  advocates  but 
their  testimony  and  plans  could 
not  stand  up  under  questioning.  A 
flat  price  on  all  milk,  if  a  profitable 
price  without  production  control, 
would  send  production  up  to  the 
milky  way  as  long  as  other  farm 
products  are  as  they  are. 

The  state  hearing  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  column  per 
newspaper  whereas  the  hederal 
hearing  in  September  got  pages. 
Why  the  difference?  Person- 
alities were  barred  and  so  it 
did  not  appeal.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  shape  a  story  out  of 
hard  facts  than  it  is  out  of  plain 
dirt. 

Or  has  the  public  become  tired 
of  all  this  harangue  about  milk. 
To  some,  the  startling  news 
was  Lawyer  Biddle's  announce- 
ment that  he  was  representing 
the  chain  stores,   the  company 
that    bottles    chain    store    milk, 
and  the  company  that  leases  the 
machinery     which     makes    the 
cardboard  bottles  used. 
Mr.   Biddle   had   previously  rep- 
resented the  Allied  and   is  said  to 
have   given   counsel   to  Gates  and 
Williams  of   Cecil   County.   Mary- 
land,   as   well    as   others    who   arc 
trying  to  get  control  of  or  destroy 
the  Inter-State. 

Records  were  given  by  one 
witness  which  showed  that  where 
the  producer  controls  produc- 
tion of  milk  under  the  basic- 
surplus  plan  he  receives  a  rela- 
tively good  price  for  all  of  his 
milk,  also  that  the  majority  of 
producers  are  controlling  their 
production. 

Only  one  blot  on  the  entire 
handling  of  the  hearing,  the  Seal 
Cone  (paper  bottle  for  chain  stores) 
speaker  wasted  10  to  15  minutes 
putting  vicious  words  together 
about  Dr.  King  who  was  formerly 
interested  in  local  milk,  and  about 
.  any  one  who  would  dare  a  word  in 
favor    of    delivering    milk    to    the 

home. 

W.  K.  Moffctt,  the  president 
of  the  chain  store  farmers  "Co- 
operative" stated  that  his  or- 
ganization has  never  sold  any 
milk  but  will  soon  be  ready  to 
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do  so.  He  did  not  say  where 
but  there  was  little  doubt  about 
the  channel. 

This  chain  of  chain  store  tniljc 
handlers  had  one  missing  link- 
they  did  not  (or  dared  not)  bring 
anyone  who  knew  what  the  farmers 

Cost  of  milk  production  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  discussion.  The 
upshot  was  that  it  Varies  widely, 
depending  upon  the  man.  the 
cows,  the  quality  (test)  of  the 
milk,  lypc  and  location  of  the 
farm,  etc.  A  price  which  will 
give  the  good  dairyman  well 
situated  a  fair  profit  might  send 
another  dairyman,  less  capable, 
to  the  poorhouse. 

Total  attendance  was  about  230 
and  the  farmer  representation  wa« 
small,  almost  as  many  dealers  as 
producers  being  present.  Applause 
was  ruled  out  of  order. 

One  politician  took  a  lot  of 
delight  in  asking  questions  for 
witnesses  to  answer  until  one 
witness,  after  watching  this  pol- 
itician puff  out  his  chest  and 
look  around  so  no  one  would 
miss  seeing  him,  politely  in- 
formed the  chairman  that  the 
question  would  be  answered 
when  he  obtained  the  question- 
er's attention. 
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Appears     Betore     f^*^^^,^,^,^,,  u«theop.n.on<.f  .o*^. 

,.ief  was^rel^Ued  at  the  ^^nnsylvania  Contro    I W         -^  ^i^.;::':..!..,..  „„a  o|  tKe  <^-      ^>  ^ 
i   at   Philadelphia,    Pa...  on    lebruary    [^  '-''•'   ,.,^'       ...tor.  that  all  reia.l  pnce»  should  _beun-      at  e. 


Board 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso 
^tion  welcoine»  thus  opi>ortun.ty  to 
^rcM  it»  dcMire  to  coo,K;rate  with  the 
Jl„,ylvania  Milk  Control  Board  m 
^  way  and  at  all  times  The  records 
,our  olhce.  219  N.  Broad  .Street.  Ph.la- 
Jphia.  are  open  at  any  t.n,e  to  the 
;^nsylvania  Board  us  they  have  been  to 
jt  Federal  Ciovernment.  and  the  New 
^y  and  Delaware  Control  Boards 

(A  br.ef  history  of  Inter  State  and  the 
,„on»  for  develop.nK  the  Philadelphia 
iJling  Plan  were  here  outlined  It  cover 
J  the  first  stage  of  developing  the  market 
«d  carried  through  the  second  -tage  of 
jnce  and  production  control  ) 

The  third  i)criod  began  with  the  iMU- 
.^t  of  the  hrst  milk  marketing  agree 
iMlt  for  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  in 
'wgust  19  H  Although  this  agreement 
,«,,nce  been  withdrawn,  it  immediately 
'.wakened  every  milk  producer  in  the 
^.iadelphia   Milk   Shed   to   the  necessity 

,„controlle.l  prcxluction The  milk 

c,  .  u«..».....  I«rketing  agreement  brought  to  many  of 

if   the   present  spread   is  cut  down  ^^„j  ^i,,,  that  miimation  came  a  storm 
they  will  lose  money,  that  they  are  jj  p,otc«t  against  regulation  of  any  kind 


,  of 


|:'ri.ave'lL":o™iu;T.o-r.hr,akc  o.  b.v.y 

three  ye.rs  they  have  run  less  than 
'%.  We  also  check  on  the  o.illet  valves 


now  barely  breaking  even 

One  dealer  was  asked  how 
much  he  thought  the  dealers' 
spread  could  be  narrowed  and 
he  answered  by  asking  whether 
it  was  meant  to  take  the  dealer 
as  standard  who  was  making 
10  percent  on  gross  sales,  the 
one  who  was  losing  2^1  percent. 
or  some  dealers  between  these 
extremes. 

Two  milk  distributor  witnesses 
freely  admitted  that  they  were 
losing  money.  One  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  Standard  Dairies  which 
supplied  one  of  the  large  grocery 
chains  with  milk  until  late  in  Janu- 
ary. The  other  was  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Seal  Cone 
Company  which  leases  the  machin- 
ery for  making  and  scaling  the 
cardboard     bottles     used    in    that 

trade. 

A  speaker  for  the  unemployed 

council  stated  that  the  only  hope 

of  both  workers  and  farmers  I'J 

on  the  picket  line. 

A  representative  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Retail  Grocers"  Association 
testified  that  the  stores  he  repre- 
sented could  not  make  a  profit  on 
a  one  cent  spread  between  cost 
price  and  selling  price  of  a  quart  of 

milk.  . 

It  was  evident  that  the  control 
board  knows  that  it  has  an  im- 
mense job  on  its  hands.    It  has 
taken  six  weeks   merely  to  get 
ready  to  start  its  real  work  a^<I 
the  board  and  its  counsel  have 
worked  hard  and  fast. 
Chairman  Stanford  finally  rcach^ 
ed     the    last    sfieaker    about    1:30 
Saturday    morning   and   then  took 
the   stand    himself   at   about   i  43. 
closing  the  hearing  at  I  :46. 


I  DEFII 

1     With  the  «bov 


V  anybody      Regulation  by  any  mstitu 
MB.   whether   governmental    or   coopera- 
tive, appeared  offensive  to  some     We  are 
,ull  in  the  formative  stagca  of  that  ll..r.l 
•jeriod 

DEFINES  POLICY 

ve  in  view  the  Inter-State 
j  Milk  Producers"  Ass.>tiation.  Inc    is  com 

tmitted  to:  -  .  ,■    ■       i 

]      1    Co-operation  with  State  and  I  ederal 

efforts: 

2  For  the  control  through  cooi^rative 
effort  of  the  industry  by  measures 
effective  on  all  producers  alike: 

3  To    the    assignment     of     basic    pro- 

duction    allotments     upon     a     fair 

acienlilic  basis. 
Equalizing  production  to  meet  con- 
wmer  demand  through  the  application 
of  an  allotment  plan  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  has  produced  very  satisfactory 
results  on  the  whole 

We  have  always  urged  the  dairymen 
nthe  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  to  carefully 
plan  their  productive  operation  on  an 
economic  basis  and  to  maintain  a  uniform 
supply  of  high  .luahty  milk  produced  under 
unitary  conditions. 

Ou,  experience  ha5   proven  conclusWcly 
tkd  it   .5    impossible  to  maintain   a  salts 
jaclory    price    lo    the   producer    ami   at    the 
u.me    lime    an    unlimileJ    opporlun,l»    lo 

produce. 

The  following  services  should   be   ren- 
dered by  a  cooperative  and  are  being  per 
formed  regularly  by  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

1.  We  regularly  check  test  the  milk  ol 
practically  every  member  at  least  tt  tunes 
in  a  12  month  period. 

2  Our  men  visit  the  plants  and  check 
the  Babcock  Test  o,,erations  throughout, 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  methods  of  taking, 
holding,  and  testing  samples,  and  they 
;  also  fill  out  a  <,uestic>nnaire  on  the  details 
\    ot  the  different  plant  operations. 

3    We  report  the  results  of  our  check 
\    tea,,  by   ,K,st-card     .  When   we  first 

started    this    work,    the   corrections   were 
•bout   10%  of  all  tests  and  for  the  past 


as  to  whether  or  not   they  leak,  and  test 
the  weigh  scales.  In  past  years  we 

have  found  and  corrected  a  l.irge  numl>er 
of  cases  of  short  weight  at  the  plant. 

3  Am.thcr  service  we  have  is  that  ol 
testing  out  the  individual  cows  of  our 
members.  This  service  can  be  obtained! 
four  tunes  a  year  free  of  charge. 

6  During  the  past  summer  a  great  deal 
„f  Quality  Improvement  Work  h.is  been 
done  with  the  pr.xlucers  to  prevent  lc.»s 
on  account  of  milk  bemg  rejected  at  the 
plant.  .      . 

STATUS  PKICL:  BASIS 
The  Inter  .State  Milk  Producers"  Asso- 
ciation IS  u  stock  organization,  mcorporat- 
ed  in  the  State  of  Delaware  Each  meml>er 
.n  signing  a  ...ntract  subscrilM^s  for  one-, 
tenth  of  a  share  of  stock  for  each  cow 
lie  also  signs  an  authorization  for  the 
purchaser  of  his  milk  to  deduct  2c  per 
hundred  ,>ounds  .lues  to  l>e  forwarded  to 
the  organiz.ition 

Tl.^  J,,,„K   price  at   present  is  $2.76  for 
4%   milk    1    OB     Philadelphia   net    to   the 
„;.Klucer    after    deductions    for    dues    are 
Lde.      The   price  of    milk    for   cream    is 
computed  by   using   the   average  price  ot 
<)2    score    New    York    butler    plus    5    cents 
„,ult.plied  by  4  plus   I    cent   to  arrive  at 
,he    4%    price   at    all    receiving    stations^ 
The  surplus  or  Class  III    price  is  arrived 
„t    by    multiplying   the   average    price   o 
92   score   New   York   butter   by   4   plus    1 
cent  to  arrive  at   the  4%   price  «t  "'l  re- 
ceivmg  stations      This    1    cent  which   has 
been   added    represents   the  de.iler  s   con- 
tribution   to    the    Dairy    t  ouncil.         1  lie 
I    (JB     Philadelphia  price  on  cream   ai|cl 
surplus  IS  arrived  at  by  adding  the  1. 1. 1, 
freight  rate  m  the   ^l  00  mile  zone  which 

at  pre.Hent  is  2')  cents  per  hundred  ,>oun.  s 
Regarding    the    (.^in«    "f    l'"^e    under 
either  Stale  or  1  ederal  .urisdiction.  Int.r- 
.State  Milk   Producers"    Association.    Inc 
,.   quite   naturally    committed    to   cosl-of- 
production   plus   a    prolit    plan       lul   our 
experience     has     proved     conclus.vely     that 
rigid  pro.lucl.on   control   must   he  enforced 
u,hen  other  lines  of  ,armin,  are  less  pro,- 
able   or    overproduction    unll   result         I  he 
accumulation    of    data     available     in    our 
office  on   this  as   well   as  other    pert.nen 
subjects     IS     accessible     to     'i;=/;f ;"' 
fioards  of  all  the  states  in  the  Philadelphia 

Milk  Shed. 

We  sincerely  wish  to  extend  c.ur  co- 
o,K.ration  f.  the  Control  Boards  am 
federal  Government  and  all  interested 
producers  in  helping  to  bring  about  a 
.....re  satisfactory  milk  market  situation 
withm  the  Philadelphia    lerritory. 


,11  retail  prices  should  be  uni 
h    "cash-and  carry"    stores 
your  board  that  ihey  meet 
a  provisions. 

ATTHUDE  ON  DII  I  ERENTIAL 
rhe  statement  on  your  record  that  the 
Inter-.State    Milk    Producers"    Association 
recommended  such  a  differential  m  a  brie 
f.led    with    the    Agricultural    Adjustment 
Administration   by    Inter-State  counsel   i., 
misleading      The  statement  as  presented 
was   not   concurred   in    by   the   Executive 
Committee  or  the  Board  of  Directors  anc^ 
further,    in    its   final   draft,   an   important 
provision  was  madvertenlly  omitted 
That  brief  follows; 

•If    the    "cash  and-carry"    stores   either 

,l,r,-.tlv  or   through   the  »«f "'^V  °'   '"^t  ^'^ 

,n..le   distributors   from    wh<.m    they    l>uy 

heir  milk,  see  that  the  milk  producer    s 

I'd  a  fair  price  for  his  product,  the  Inter- 


i>aia  a  lair  (ii  ii^c  ."■  ..—  ,-•-  .„!,#.« 

.State  Milk  Producers  Association  takes 
the  position  that  they  be  allowed  to  pass 
Ln  tlTtheir  consuming  public  any  savmgs 
which  the  cash  and  carry  -V'^^  «»,  "l^^' 
chand.sing   may   effect.  ^^*  „     'u„ 

.State  Milk  Producers  A.ssociation  also 
consi.lers  that  the  l>est  interest  o  t he 
whole  milk  shed  will  l«  served  if  all  dis- 
tributors whether  they  supply  consumers 
by  means  of  dcK^r  supply  delivery  or  .1 
they  directly  or  indirectly  supply  con- 
sumers by  means  of  the  cash-and-carry 
s"ore.   l>e   treated  alike  as  to  the  sources 

of  milk  supply  .L   ,  .  J.rt-r 

•rius  AsHociation  believes  that  a  dilter- 
ential  of  $01  in  the  retail  price  charged 
by  the  "cish-an-l  carry"  stores  is  clearly 
justified  at  the  present  time  )  It  is 
not  prepared  to  go  on  record  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  greater  differential  should  be 
allowed.    .    •    • 

(•)  Provided,  however,  that  all  pro- 
visions of  Section  17  of  the  Marketmg 
Agreement  for  Milk  Philadelphia  Milk 
She«l  are  complied  with 

IRl^AT  ALE  PIWDUCERS  ALIKE 
The  provisions  of  this  section  follow: 
•To  effectuate   the  declared   |K>licy   of 
the  act  and  of  this  agreement,  any    cash- 
and  carry"   retail  distributor  may   reijuest 
the  .Secretary  to  have  the  retail  prices  ajcl 
forth    in  exhibit   C     hereof   reduced        Die 
Secretary    may.    in    his    discretion,    upon 
such  re<|uesl.  after  due  notice  arid  oppor- 
tunity   h'r    heirinst    to    interested    parlies, 
reduce    such    prices    for    such    distributor 
„,„„,  a  showing  by  such  distributor   lliat 
the    milk    purchased    by    such    distributor 

has  been 

(a)  Properly  inipected 

(b)  Produce<l  within  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed 

(,  )      Porch  .sed    from    producers    with 
estibhshcd    basic  quantities  deter- 
mined   in   accordance  with   exhibit 
■|V  hereof,  and 
(,1)     Purchase<l    at    prices   set    forth   in 
exhibit    "A"     hereof,  and  the    cash 
and-carry"     retail     distributor     has 
complied  with  all  other  terms  and 
con  lit  ions  of  this  agreement 
Provuh-d   lliat   the  amount  of  such  re- 
ductum    shall    be    n..    greater     than    the 
stvings  resulting   from   the  difference  be- 
tween the    c.sh  and  cirry    and  any  other 
method  of  distribution."" 


i 


SUPPLEMl'.NTARY  BRIF-I 

The    ,K.licy    of    the    Inter-State    Mdk 
Producers"    A.ssociation   with    reg.ird   to   a 
differential    in    price    .o   "-/*»>-'"<  .'^^•">; 
stores  is.  brielly.   that     .1   the     m.lk     sold 
by  such  store,  is  purcha.sed  from  farmers 
cm  exactly  the  same  basis,  on  exactly  the 
same  price  sche.lule  and  if  it  meets  equa 
inspection  standards  with   that   delivered 
at    the   con.Humers"    doorstep     such    stores 
Hhould  be  entitled  to  then  sell  the  milk  a 

a  differential   if   in   so  doing   they  do  not 
^11  at  a  loss  or  violate  any  fair  trade  prac- 


We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  cer- 
tain  testimony  entered  on   the   record  of 
your  Philadelphia  hearing  relative  to  the 
price  now   being   paid   for  milk  which  ul 
limalely    reaches    the    consumer    through 
•"cash-and  carry"   stores      This  testimony 
slated    that    the   cost   of    this   milk    to   the 
hrst    processor    fob.    Philadelphia    is   ap- 
proximately $2  40  per  hundred  pounds  as 
compared   to  $2  80  paid  by  other  dealers 
for  such  milk  as  goes  into  fluid  channels. 
This  margin  in  cost  is  very  nearly  the  cme 
cent    a  <|uart   differential  these  stores  are 
now  allowing      Our  first  interest  is  in  the 
producers'  price  and  this  appears  lo  us  as 
clear  evidence  that   the   saving   lo   the  con- 
sumer   is    passed    back    almost    entirely    to 


the  producer  in  the  form  of  a  lower  pnce 
^  May  we  also  call  your  re»l>ectlul 
attention  to  the  small  extra  cost  paid  by 
this  processor  for  "A"  milk  as  compared 
to  "B"  milk  This  was  only  34  cents  per 
\m  pounds  fob.  Philadelphia  as  I   recall 

. ►»,!    »nd    iH   less    than 

the  40-cent  ,>er  cwt.  bacterial  bonus  which 
we  are  now  getting  for  our  memUrs  pro- 
ducing "A"  milk  for  the  dealers  who  de 
i.ver  to  the  doorstep  The  34  cents  ap,>ear» 
as  only  enough  to  take  care  of  the  butter- 
fat  differential  of  4  .:ents  and  the  butter- 
fat  Ixmus  of  an  additional  2  cents  ,.er  one^ 
tenth  percent  Other  testimony  offered 

appears  sufficient  prc^of  that  all  milk 
purchases  of  this  distribution  system  are 
«,ld  in  fluid  form  and  therefore  should  be 
bought  at  Class  I  prices       .  • 

/n   the  light  of  this  evidence  we  bet.eve 
that    unlit   the   processors    and   handlers    oj 
such  milk  /•"•"^  corrected  these  conditions  of 
underpayment  and  are  paying  a    bonuses 
for  "A-  milk  and  are  paying  full  price  to 
producers  on  the  same  basis  as  compel.ng 
dealers  Ihey  should  be  compelled  to  charge 
the   same    retail   price        Should   ihey   then 
prove  to  your  complete  satisfaction  that  Ihey 
can  meet  all  requirements  as  lo  buying  plan, 
price    schedules.    bor,uses    and   sanitary    re 
guirements  and  still  sell  through  these  chan- 
nels at  a  price  differential  and  without  vio- 
lating fair  trade  practices   we  will  be  glad 
lo  have  you  set  and  enforce  such  differentials 
as  you  may  deem  fair  and  practical. 
PRODUCTION  CONTROL 
Should  your  board  consider  a   plan  of 
controlling    production    which    would    be 
based  on  a  three  year  average  pr.xluct.on 
we  wish  to  warn  you  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  getting  reasonably  accurate  pro- 
duction figures  of     past     years  for   many 
producers    This  difficulty  was  experienced 
under  the  recent  I  ederal  M.lk  Marketing 
Agreement   for   this   area   which   provided 
that   those   producers   who  did   not    have 
established  basics  would  u«:  the  average 
of    their   January.    I  ebrua.y    and    March. 
1933      productions     to     determine     tt.eir 
monihly    basic    amounts        To    establish 
quotas    based    on    production    figures    for 
three   full   previous   years   would   lie  even 
more  difficult       We  further   urge  you.   .n 
case  you  should  author.ze  such  a  plan,  to 
give  those  producers  who  now   have  est- 
ablished   basic    quantities    the    choice    ol 
accepting    the   .,uota    based   on   a    3-year 
average  or  their  present  established  basic 
amount    Such  a  choice  would  permit  those 
who  have  lived  up  to  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of    the    basic-surplus    plan    in    controlling 
their  production  to  continue  on  approxi 
mately  their  present  basis 

We  particuarly   wish   to   pronounce   as 
impractical   the  suggestion   made  by   Mr 
John  J    Snyder  to  allow  each  producer  a 
quota  or  allotment  with  a  10  in^rcent  |>er- 
missable  variation  up  or  down  with  penal- 
ties for  wider  fluctuations  in  production^ 
Under  present  day  farm  conditions  contro 
withm  such  narrow  limits  is  not  achieved 
at  all  regularly  even  by  those  who  appar- 
ently   strive    t..ward    steady    production 
I  urther.  to  ,H.nalize  those  producer,  who 
would  let  their  production  fall  more  than 
10  percent  when  there  is  a  surplus  on  the 
market  appears  to  be  c.ntrary  to  the  aims 
ol  your  board,  .  . 

Mr  Snyder  also  staled  that  there  is  a 
very  abnormal  im,K,rtation  of  cows  into 
this  area  immediately  before  the  months 
used  in  establishing  the  basic  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  Production  has  fluctuated 
very  slightly  in  such  months  as  shown  by 
records  made  from  refx^rts  furnished  u, 
monthly  by  three  of  the  four  largest  d.s- 

(Continued  on  p«g«  10) 
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Matthew — 6:24.  "No  man  can 
serve  two  masters;  for  either  he 
will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the 
other;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the 
one  and  and  despise  the  other". 


la  the  Milk  Producers'  Review 
giving  you  the  information  you 
want  about  the  marketing  situation 
in  the  Philadelphia  area?  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  your  com- 
ments and  your  constructive  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  as  to  how 
we  can  make  it  a  better  paper. 
Just  write  the  editor  at  219  N. 
Broad  St,.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  It 
will  be  appreciated. 

The  Annual  Meeting 

THE  date  for  the  postpnined 
annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
has  not  been  set.  There  has  been 
no  action  on  the  injunction  for 
several  weeks,  all  this  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  audit  of  the  stock 
ledger  accounts  by  the  Federal 
auditors.  When  this  audit  is  com- 
pleted and  a  report  drawn  up.  the 
court  or  the  master  appointed  by 
it.  will  then,  it  is  expected,  make  a 
definite  recommendation  as  to  the 
time  of  the  meeting. 

The  auditors  are  expecting  to 
finish  their  actual  inspection  of  the 
stock  records  within  a  week  or  two 
after  this  issue  of  the  Review 
reaches  you.  Reports  will  then  be 
drawn  up  and  submitted  for  ap- 
proval by  the  proper  authorities. 
Just  when  this  reaches  the  court 
and  action  be  taken  is  difficult  to 
predict  accurately. 

We  feel  that  the  court  will  allow 
ample  time  for  all  delegates  and 
members  to  receive  notice  of  the 
meeting  in  time  to  attend.  This  is 
certain  to  be  several  weeks  in  the 
future. 


Exports  of  evaporated  milk,  con- 
densed milk  and  powdered  milk  all 
showed  appreciable  drops  in  1933 
as  compared  to  1932.  The  re- 
duction amounted  to  about  25 
fjer  cent.  This  factor  in  our 
domestic  supply  was  balanced 
by  sharp  reductions  in  importa- 
tions of  Swiss  and  Italian  cheeses. 


Rip  Is  Awake 

Rip  Van  Winkle  has  awakened. 
We  sometimes  hear  his  voice  say 
that  there  is  no  milk  surplus.  Rip 
went  to  sleep  back  in  the  fall  of 
1928,  when  during  October,  No- 
vember   and    December    all    milk 

rl»»1iv#»r*»r)   Kv  all   rpaiilar  aliinivrs  to 

cooperating  dealers  was  bought  at 
basic  price — none  at  surplus  price. 

Then  while  Rip  was  asleep  a  de- 
pression came  on,  factories  closed 
down,  men  were  thrown  out  of 
work  and  their  incomes  stopped 
or  were  greatly  reduced.  Buying 
power  fell  and  with  it  less  milk  was 
bought.  During  the  same  four 
years  other  farm  products  suffered 
from  over  production  and  low 
prices.  Farmers  turned  to  milk 
production  because  milk  prices  did 
not  fall  as  soon,  as  fast,  nor  as  far. 
Milk  production  went  up  when 
consumption  went  down. 

Then  Rip  woke  up,  heard  about 
the  strange  phenomena  of  a  milk 
surplus  in  the  fall  months  and,  still 
thinking  of  1928,  said  'There  is 
no  such  animal". 


A  Little  Baseball 

Can  we  exf>ect  eight  new  world's 
champion  baseball  teans  in  1934 
because  eight  of  the  sixteen  major 
league  baseball  clubs  are  starting 
out  the  season  with  different  mana- 
gers than  a  year  ago?  At  least 
seven  and  perhaps  eight  of  those 
baseball  club  owners  are  going  to 
be  fooled. 

But  they  won't  be  fooled  any 
worse  than  those  milk  producers 
who  gullibly  follow  the  paid  or 
selfish  persons  who  demand  that 
we  kick  out  all  present  officers  of 
the  Inter-State  because  prices  are 
not  what  they  were  in   1926-1929, 

Changing  Inter-State  manage- 
ment will  not  cure  the  depression 
-but  if  it  would  we  know  that 
every  director  and  officer  would 
quit  today. 


A  Square  Deal 

The  demand  for  a  new  deal  has 
become  a  mania.  Made  popular 
in  politics  where  such  a  change 
was  achieved  everyone  seems  to 
want  such  a  deal. 

Even  some  milk  producers  want 
a  new  deal  because  the  officers  of 
their  cooperative  finished  "second 
best  "  to  the  depression.  Would 
these  antagonists  look  around  they 
could  see  lots  of  organizations,  co- 
operative and  industrial  that,  in 
this  free-for-all  fight  against  the 
depression,  finished  out  of  the 
money  and  almost  out  of  sight. 

They  want  a  new  deal  but  they 
are  not  as  wise  as  were  the  Demo- 
crats in  1932.  When  the  Demo- 
crats asked  for  a  new  deal  they 
put  up  the  man  who  was  going  to 
do     the    dealing.        They     played 


square.  But  our  cooperative  ene- 
mies are  obviously  backed  by 
sinister  interests  for  should  their 
candidate  be  placed  in  the  open  his 
selfish  interests  or  purchased  in- 
fluence would  be  riddled  beyond 
recognition  by  the  first  volley  from 
the  members. 


Members  Should 

Know  This 

IT  has  been  known  for  some  time 
that  certain  interests  have  been 
using  every  influence  at  their  com- 
mand to  win  the  favor  of  those 
Inter-State  members  who  have 
been  elected  delegates  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association.  1  he 
reason  is  obvious  but  the  results 
have  been  unsatisfactory. 

These  interests,  including  the 
chain  stores  acting  thru  the  front 
commonly  called  the  Allied  Dairy 
Farmers'  Association  and  the  Elk- 
ton,  Maryland,  group,  are  the  two 
most  insiduous.  They  sensed  that 
it  would  be  easier  for  them  to  in- 
fluence one  delegate  holding  twenty 
to  fifty  or  more  proxies  than  to 
influence  the  same  number  of 
members,  (They  had  failed  to 
influence  enough  individual  mem- 
bers or  there  would  have  been  no 
injunction.) 

So  they  have  been  using  personal 
p>crsuasion  on  delegates  as  well  as 
turning  loud  speakers  loose  at  pub- 
lic meetings.  We  understand  they 
have  swung  a  very  few  delegates. 
Their  lack  of  success  is  testimony  of 
the  good  sense  and  splendid  charac- 
ter of  the  delegates.  These  mem- 
bers of  Locals  who  have  been  sel- 
ected to  speak  for  the  men  back 
home  when  the  election  and  annual 
meeting  are  held  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  too  much  backbone  to 
fall  for  stuch  stories. 

The  interests  of  all  milk  produc- 
ers are  safe  in  the  hands  of  such 
level-headed  men.  These  men  who 
are  delegates  are  confronted  with 
the  same  problems  as  all  men  who 
milk  cows  and  sell  their  milk  to 
dealers.  It  is  apparent  that  they 
know  the  favored  situation  in  this 
milk  shed  and  are  not  letting  bally- 
hoo blind  them. 

In  those  few  cases  where  dele- 
gates have  been  swayed  by  stories 
of  doubtful  truth  and  show  Allied 
or  "Elkton  "  leanings  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  strip  them  of  their  right 
to  represent  you.  Just  sign  a  new 
proxy  naming  someone  who  will 
use  it  as  you  want  it  used  and  the 
last  dated  proxy  will  be  legal. 

The  important  point  to  remem- 
ber at  all  times  is  to  make  your 
vote  count  as  you  want  it  to  count 
even  though  that  means  coming 
and  voting  in^ierson. 

Money  matters  and  the  milk 
mix-up  attracted  the  largest  crowds 
and  the  most  interest  at  Cornell 
Farm  and  Home  Week. 


MILK    PRODUCER^_RJLVIEW 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

incorporated 
Flint  Buildirtg,  219  N.  Broad  St 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Representing  ovei  22. *HM)  Dairy  Farms., 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  .Shed 

OFFICERS 

i'reilericlc  Shangle.  Vice  President  and 

Acting  President 
I.  K.  Zollers,  .Secretary 
Aufust  A.  Miller.  Assistant  Secretary 


LATEST   MARKET  PRICES 


^  prices  iiuoted  l>elow  are  for  February 
th 


1914. 


id  reiiresriil   those  to  be  paid  by   buyers  . 


t^»tm%  of  established  basic  ..u.nlity  will  I*  paid  f-r  at  <  I.-.-  I  or  basic   I'"" 

IZlz'rV,  "I  established  basic  ..u.ii.ily  will   be  ,..,.1  1.,.  ..  <  U"  II   ■"  ■,""",7,"  .', 'su„.l..,  I'm.. 

Kealess  o(  the  basic  ..u.ntity  and  .  resm  «m..u„.,  will  Ik-  ,..,.1  lor  at  i  U»h  1 1 1  ...  .Surplus 


ak  in  eacesi 

INTER-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS' 

t  to  change   whenever   warranted    by    market   ...millions 
».,.  J   Agriculture  ol    the  Unite.!  .Stales.      All   ni.lk   > 
■    ,.«  are  to  l>e  |>ai.l  by  all  .bstributors  to  all  iir.Klucers 


INTER-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS'   ASSOCIAriON   PRICES 

Lnsc.  to  ...ange   whenever   wa,ran.e.l    by    iii.rke.   .  ..millions,   an.l    »ub,e.  .    ...   the  .,.,....v«l 
'"  „t   Agriculture  o(    the  Unite.!  .Stales       All   milk   will   l>e  purch.se.1   on 


the 


ubjc.  t    I.,   the  »(i|ii..v 

basic   an.l   surplus  pUn 


August  A.  Miller, 
V.  M.    1  wining.    I 


reasurer 


Board  of  Directora 

11.  I).  Allebach.   ria|)|>e.  Montgomery  Co    p 
S.   K.  Andrews.  llurliK-k,  Dorchester  Co    Mj' 
J.  H.  Bennetch.  Sheri.lan  R.  D..  Lebanoii  Co 

Fred.  HIeiler.  I.ynville.  Lehigh  Co..  P». 
Ira  J.  Book.  Strasburg.  Lancaster  Co     P. 
H     W.   Cook.    KIkton,    Md.     '■         - 


^'the  prices  quote.l.  buyers  of  m 
..mounts  as  slated  lielow; 

'    -_.  L ...1       tlis      In 


Del. 


New  Castle' Co,, 

r..  H.  Donovan.  Smyrna.  R.  D  .  Kent  Co..  [V 
Chester  IL  Gross,  Manchester.  York  Co*  p. 
K.  Nelson  James.  Rising  Sun.  Cecil  Co.,  Mj  ' 
J.  W.  Keith,  Centerville.  Queen  Annes  Co  VU 
A.  R,  Marvel.  Kaston.  Talbot  Co..  Md.  ' 
Wm,  Mendenhall,  Downinglown.  Chester  Co 

I.  V.Otto.  Clarh.le.  R    D.  (  umbeiland  Co..  P^ 
Philip  Price.  West  Chester.  C'hester  Co..  P. 
All>ert  Sang.  Bowers.  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
l-'rederick  Shangle.  Trenton.  R.  D,,  Mercer  Co 

N     I. 
Harry    B.     Stewart.    Alexandria.    Huntinidon 

Co..  Pa. 
M.  L.  Stitt.  Spruce  Mill.  Juniata  Co..  Pa. 
John  Carvel  Sutton,   Kennedy ville,  Kent  Co.. 

Md, 
S.  U.  Troutman,  BeiKord.  R,  D,.  Bedford  Co 

Pa. 
R,   L  Tuisey.  l1olli<faysburg.  Blatr  Co.,  Ps. 
I-',  M,  'I'wining,  Newtown.  Bucks  C'o..  Pa. 

A.  B.    Wad.lington.    Woodstown,   Salem   Co 
N.  J. 

B.  H,   Welty,  Waynesboro.  Iranklin  Co    Ps 
I  .  P    Wdlits.  Ward.  Delaware  Co  .  Pa. 

I  wo  vacancies. 

Eaccutiv*  Committee 

I'rederick  Shangle.  Acting  Chairman 
r.  P    Willits  K.  Nelson  James 

R.  I     lussey  A    R.  Marvel 

L,  If.  Donovan  Wm.  Mendenhall 

A.  B.  Waddington 


^  the  prices  .iuole.1.  a  .leiluciion  or  or   |w'   •  ' 


rkris.    has 


ilk  will  deduct  and  pay  over  to  the  various  organi«li..iis 

the   "contra,  ting  <!is- 


The   meml«rs   oi'  tfTe   Jnter-State   Milk   P"-!"'^?'?'...'!^?"^"",""  .""'.'Vl"" 


iton 
The 


;;  diiduct  two  (2)  cents  lor  each  ..ne  huiidre.1  (100)  ,».und»  of   milk  sold   to  said      ...ntractin, 
to  aoauci  iwo  v»/  _  .L-  i_.-.  V...-  Milk  Pr,»lucers    A»s.K:iation. 


•:i^^rzc^:-^^£^;^^v^i:i^;:s'^^^;izz 


«tracting  distributors      to  . 


luct  a 


J^nTs  per  one  hundre.1  (KM))  ,M,un.U  ..I  milk  »..1.1  by  them 


5 


A  new  edition  of  the  book  "Stan- 
dard Methods  of  Milk  Analysis' 
has  just  been  announced  by  tlu 
American  Public  Health  Associa 
tion.  This  is  the  first  revision  since 
1927  and  contains  many  new  fea 
tures  in  keeping  with  most  recent 
findings  in  dairy  science.  The  price 
of  the  book  is  $1,00  postpaid  from 
the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation at  450  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


t 


BASIC  PRICE 
•February,   1934 
p.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Grade  B  Market   Milk 
Basic  (juanlity 
|>er   101)  Lb 
$2,40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.4H 
Z.W 
l.iZ 
2  S4 
2   S6 
2  5S 

2.60 

2  hi 
2  64 
2  66 
2  6« 
2  70 
2  72 
2  74 
2.76 
2  78 
2  (to 
2  «2 
2  ft4 
2  86 
2  fM 
2  90 
2  92 
2  94 
2  96 
2.98 
)  00 
)  02 
)  04 
)  06 

^  m 
^  \o 

1  12 
)  14 
)  16 
J. 18 
J.20 


Price 
Per  Qt.  (<•) 
S    li 
i   2 
i  2i 
•,  J 
">   ii 
•y  4 
S  4 
S  4i 
S   S 

•,  ss 
5.6 

5  6S 

s.; 

5  7 
5  75 
5  S 
5.S5 
5  <» 

5  95 
6 

6. 

605 
6.1 
6.15 

6  2 
6  2S 
6  «    « 
6.3 
6.)5 
6.4 
6.4) 
6.) 
6.55 
6.6 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.8 
6  85 
•6  9 


BASIC  PRICE 

Country   Receiving   Stationa 

•February,  1934 

Quotations  are  at  rail.oa.l  |M,inls,  l.ilan.l  stations 
,arry  .lifferenlials  subject  to  b.csl  ariangemenls. 
Prices     are     less     freight     an.l     receiving     station 

f  linriirH. 

Bask   QiiANiiTV 


M 

1  KS 

1 

lo 

lOinr 

II 

to 

20    • 

21 

to 

«o  •■ 

II 

I.I 

40    •• 

41 

to 

SO    ■ 

S\ 

to 

60    " 

61 

to 

70 

71 

to 

80 

HI 

lo 

91 

91 

t.l 

KM)    •• 

101 

to 

110     " 

III 

t.l 

120    • 

121 

to 

HO    • 

HI 

to 

140    " 

141 

to 

ISO   - 

ISI 

t.l 

160     • 

161 

l.> 

170    •' 

171 

to 

180     • 

IHI 

to 

i'>o  ■• 

191 

to 

2(K)    " 

201 

to 

210    - 

211 

to 

220    - 

221 

to 

2J0    - 

2)1 

to 

240    " 

241 

to 

2S0    ■ 

2SI 

to 

260    ■• 

261 

to 

270    • 

271 

t. 

280    • 

281 

t. 

290    • 

291 

t< 

KK)     ■ 

I  reight    Rale 
|»er    MM)  lb, 

235 
.255 
.265 
.285 
,295 
.505 

.115 

.510 

.540 

.545 

,355 

.565 

.580 

.185 

.400 

.400 

.410 

.425 

.415 

.415 

.450 

.460 

.465 
465 

.4110 
485 
490 
49S 
SIO 


Price 

i%   Milk 

$2  (12 

Z  01 

1  '»') 

I    9H 
1    '«> 
I    '<S 
I    94 
I    9» 
I    91 
I    'Ml 
I    'M) 
1    89 
I    HH 
I    86 
I    86 
I    84 
I    84 
I    A) 
I    82 
I    81 
1    81 
I    79 
I    78 
I    78 
I    78 
I    76 
I    76 
I    7S 
I    7S 
I    71 


CREAM   AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•February,   1934 

At  All  Receiving  Stationa 


CREAM   AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•February,  1934 

F,  O,  B.  Philadelphia 


Crkam 


Scientists  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Dairying  have  developed 
a  practical  method  of  extracting 
milk  albumin  from  sweet  whey. 
This  product  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  cows  milk  for  infant  feeding,  the 
proper  proportion  of  it  giving  a 
composition  closely  resembling 
mother's  milk.  The  additional  al- 
bumin causes  the  milk  to  form  a 
finely  divided  curd  which  is  more 
readily  digestible  than  the  curd  of 
ordinary  cow's  milk. 


Per 

100  Lb. 
$1  10 
I  12 
I  14 
I  16 
I  18 
I  20 
I  ZZ 
I  24 
I  26 
I  28 

130 

I  32 
I  34 
I  36 
I  38 
I  40 
I  42 
I  44 
I  46 
I  48 
I  SO 
I  S2 
I  S4 
I  S6 
I  58 
I  60 
I  62 
I  64 
1.66 
I  68 
I  70 
I  72 
1.74 
I  76 
I  78 
I  80 
I  82 
1  84 
I  86 
I  88 
I  90 


Per 

Qt.  (O 
2  35 
2  4 
2  45 
2  5 
2  55 
2  6 
2  6 
2  65 
2  7 
2  75 

18 

2  85 
2  9 
2  9 

2  95 
3 

3  05 
i    \ 

3  15 
3  2 
3  2 
3  25 
3  3 
3  35 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
3  5 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  A 
3  8 
»  85 
3  9 

3  95 

4  0 
4  05 
4  I 


St.RI'l 

Per 

100  Lb. 

$0  •>() 

0  92 

0  94 

0  <»6 

0  98 

1  00 
I  02 
I  (14 
I  06 
I  (18 

1.10 

I  12 
I  14 
I  16 
I  18 
I  20 
I  22 
I  24 
I  26 
I  28 
I  30 
I  32 
I  34 
I  36 
I  38 
I  40 
I  42 
I  44 
I  46 
I  48 
I  50 
1,52 
I  54 
I  56 
I  58 
I  60 
I  62 
I  64 
I  66 
I  68 
I  ,70 


Per 

Qt.  U) 

1  95 

2  0 
2  0 
2  05 
2  I 

2  15 
2  2 
2  25 
2  » 
2  3 

2.35 

2  4 
2  45 
2  5 
2  55 
2  6 
2  6 
2  65 
2  7 
2  75 
2  8 
2  85 
2  9 
2  9 

2  95 

3  0 
3  05 
3  1 

3  15 
3  2 
3  2 
3  25 
3  3 
3  35 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
3  5 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 


LATE  NOTICE 
The  Pennsylvania  Milk  Con- 
trol Board  announces  that  prices 
in  the  Erie  area  are  fixed  at 
$2.10  per  hundred  pounds  of 
Class  1  milk,  testing  3.5  per- 
cent, $1.40  for  Class  II  milk  ^nHtv  cream  an^  surplus  prices 
and   3'/2   times   the   New  York    i  i  .ri.B.  p...'.*.  at  am  r..   s 

'  ^  I"  (  f^am     Suri»luH     s.  ream     .^urimin 

price  of  92-score  butter  for 
Class  III  milk.  Retail  price  was 
set  at  10  cents  a  quart  with  no 
mention  of  a  differential  fo^ 
"cash-and-carry."  The  basic- 
surplus  plan  is  an  integral  part 
part  of  the  marketing  plan  »8t  J^ 
up. 


Test 
Per  Cent. 
3. 

3  05 
3  I 
3  IS 
3  2 
3  25 
1  3 
3  35 
3  4 
3  45 

3.5 

»  55 
3  6 
t  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  8 
3  85 
3  9 

3  95 
4 

4  05 
4  I 

4  15 
4  2 
4  25 
4  3 
4  35 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4  75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4  95 
5. 


(  ream 
Per  100  Lb 

$0  81 
0  83 
0  85 
0  87 
0  89 
0  91 
0  93 
0  95 
0  97 
1)  •»•» 

1.01 

I  01 
1  05 
I  07 
I  09 
I  II 
I  H 
I  IS 
I  17 
I  19 
I  21 
I  23 
I  25 
I  27 
I  29 
I  31 
I  33 
1  35 
I  37 
I  39 
I  41 
I  43 
I  45 
I  47 
I  49 
I  51 
I  53 
I  55 
I  57 
I  S9 
1  6| 


.Surplus 
Per  KM)  Lb. 
»0  61 
0  6) 
0  65 
0  67 
0  69 
0  71 
0  73 
0  75 
0  77 
0  79 

0.81 

II  81 
0  AS 
O  87 
0  89 
0.91 
0  93 
0  95 
0  97 

0  'W 

1  01 
1  01 
1  OS 
I  07 
I  0<) 
I  II 
I  H 
I  IS 
I  17 
I  19 
I  21 
I  23 
I  25 
I  27 
I  29 
I  31 
I  33 
I  35 
I  37 
I  39 
I  41 


Vuge  5 

A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 

11  .1  -A"  milk  of  any  Kiven  l.ullerfat  content  an.l  ku  term  count  at  any 

I  he  price  ol      A      milK  oi   any  kivc  ,.,|-|intf  tlie  butterfat  c  ifferentials  and 


-r         ♦February,  1934,  Inter-Stale  Prices  at  " 


,f  iiiilk        K'ven  below. 


Baae  Price,  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 


MAMl     <  1|.'  delivery  I'ouil 
DLLIVKKY  VolNI                                     l....al.<.„   .n    Mileage 

Phila.    rerrnir«al   Market  |,  fi  u 

4/lb  Hlul   l.-M.aHlei  lliH 

»l»t  ami  <  henlnut                  FOB' 

Halilwin   I  )ailie»                          LVi'k 

;;,,„ ,   :>;;-:--  ,«.™«,»a.        r-"-**- 

Other  Terminal  M«rk«U  FOB 

Au.lub.m.   N    J ^..-fj-jj- 

<  aniHeii.  N    J     ]    OH.  le«  9f 

N..rr.,t..wn.   I  a     ^     ^^    ,^^,  2Ut 

WiliningtoM.  I 'el 

Receiviri«  Stationa  ^^,    ^70 

!"'""'        Ml  "      «' 

HiKllieton.  IN.  J  J I       ^(j 

iiye... ''-                   ••;;:  251  2W) 

<  urryville.  ra  4 1       SO 

JGiwben.  Pa  ^„|    ^jO 

I  luntinK'l"".  la  41       SO 

i^'l'""    •'•    ,.      11       40 

Kiinl>erton.  I  a ^^       ^^^ 

LanclenljeiK.  »'• ,»)     |<MI 

Mrrternburg.  I  a  I  2  I     HO 

NrtHHttU.     I  )el  ^1           l^jj 

OxIokI,  Pa  41       SO 

Ij-'H.II    I'-                        SI      60 

KiliK.«-i,   IN,  J  21        10 

KuKblati.l     Pa  ,^1     ,;„ 

Snow  11.11     M.I  ,,,     ,^, 

Yeikes,  p.                       \\ 

/irRleiaville.  Pa  

^        ,       p      ,  I    OB,  Phila 

SurnlUH  Prire,           1.  O  H     Phila 

M.llf..r  Cream  Pur,K.«. ^»,  <J  "j  '^^^,     ^,. 

.SuriihiH   I  rue  rr'r\ii     All    U«.<-     Sim 

Milk  l..r  (ream  Pur,«.««   ...  F  O  B    All  Ke<     .Ma 

100  lb' 


Mi...ni.lin    HullriUl 

lesl   K 

r'lUireriienl  111 

lllr. 

«l  iJelivery 

1 

*rf  <  ent 

4  IK) 

4  (K) 

4   IK) 

4  IK) 

4  IK) 

4  (K) 

4  (K) 

4  00 

1    7(1 

t    70 

4  00 

3    70 

3    70 

1   70 

3   70 

4  IK) 

1   70 

3   70 

1   70 

3   70 

1    70 

4   IK) 

4  (M) 

4  (K) 

1    70 

3   70 

3   70 

4   IK) 

4  IK) 

A 

A 

Base    Prue    ol 

3  5% 

Milk   |.er    KKH.ba, 

$2   <>0 

2   60 

2  60 

2  60 

2  60 

2  W 

2  51 

2  40 

1   96 

2.18 

1.96 

2.10 

2  01 

2   16 

2  18 

2  16 

2.02 

2.08 

2.16 

2.16 

2  15 

2.19 

2  04 

2.05 

2  19 

2.18 

1    10 

1  10 

-      0  81 

I.OI 

(at  le.minai  market  delivery  |.o.nln  »""•«■'_  ,,    ,„,^„ 

'^>  -  - '--  "-"",;;:';z ;:;::::: :.":r  ;j;  r... ..  .k.  ....  ....a  rer,mremen.. 


i-  II       SK.noera  will  quality  lor  (  la»»  II   l«>nus  ol  .ti  cen.»  i-r. 

C..*,s  II      •^,'";'*;;,* 'l.T„.,'L„  .lel.very  po.nt.  are  me. 

2     at   receiving  ntation  .lebvery   ,.oin.,  a.e  be.wee.     U 


IKII    SO(KK). 


February;  1934,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "B"  Receiving  Station! 


Kk  nviNf. 
.Station 
Be.llor.1.  Pa 
B.iiliiiK  .Spring".  Pa 
BraniltsviUe.  Pa 
Bridgelon.  N    J 
Byer«.  l'« 
(  arlmle    l*« 
(  eliteivillr,  M.I 

<  hamlwrnbiirg.  Pa 
(   benlrilown.  M.I 
(  laylon.  I  >el 

<  urryville.   Pa 
I  )agHbor.i,  I  )el 
I  )uii€-annon.  Pa 
I'.antoii.  M.I 
I  rllon.  Del 
I'renrhtown.  N    J 
Cap.  Pa 
C..>l.l»lK>ro.  M.I 

tC.inhen.  Pa 
ilageislown,  M>l 

I  larringt.m,   I  )el 

I  lunting.l.Hi,  Pa 

I  lurlock.  M<1 

Kelton,  Pa 

Keinpt.in,  P" 

Kenneflvville    M.I 

Kimlierton,  P" 

I  ,an.lenl>erB,  Pa 

tltaml  on  Oalor.l,  Pa 


I  .oration  in 
Mileage 
261    270 
121     HO 
121    130 
^\      40 
31      40 
HI     140 
91    IIKI 
151    160 
81      'K) 
61      70 
251    260 
HI    140 
121    HO 
nil    III) 
81      'K) 
61      70 
SI      60 
81      W 
41      SO 
181    I'X) 
91    KK) 
201    210 
121    HO 
41      SO 
81      'Ml 
71      HO 
M      40 
41      SO 
lexs  6f  |« 


Bamc  Pine  ..I 

1  S'V;  Milk 

„e,  KK)  lb. 

$1    'H> 

2  08 

2   08 

2    18 

2  06 

2    10 

2  04 

2    II 

2    14 

1    96 

2  06 

2  OA 

2    10 

2    11 

2   14 

2    15 

2    II 

2  in 

2  02 

2   10 

2  Ul 

2  08 

2  16 

2  n 

2  13 

2   IB 

2   16 

IIKllllH 


Kii  r  iviNi. 
.Station 
I  eaman  Plaie.  Pa 
1  .ewistown.   Pa. 
I.ongiwloif.  Pa 
ManHCy.  M.I 
Mercernburg,  Pa 
Moorefiel.l.  W.  Va 
Ml    Pleasant.  I  >el 
Nassau.  I  )el 
New  Mollan.l,   Pa 
Oxiorrl,  Pa 
Piiniess  Anne.  M<l 
Piovi.leme.  M<l 
(^ueen  Anne.  M.I 
Ke.1  Mill.  Pa 
•Kiihlan.ltown,  Pa 
King<ies.  N    J 
Rising  Sun,  M.I 
Konks.  Pa 
Kushlan.l.  Pa 
Salem.  N    J 
Snow  Hill,  M<l 
Su.llf  rsville,  M.I 
l.iwnsen.l.  I  Jel 
Virginisville.  Pa 
WayneslKiro,  Pa 
W.HxIsl.iwn,  N    J 
Yerkrs    Pa 
/leglemville.  Pa 
*C}uakert(>wn  rat*. 


.ocati 

>n  in 

Mileage 
51      60 

161 

170 

141 

ISO 

61 

70 

lAI 

I'M) 

291 

IIKI 

41 

SO 

121 

HO 

61 

70 

41 

SI) 

HI 

140 

41 

SO 

91 

KK) 

41 

50 

31 

40 

51 

W) 

51 

60 

61 

70 

21 

30 

11 

40 

161 

170 

71 

80 

SI 

60 

71 

80 

171 

180 

21 

30 

Masii-   Price  ol 

^^%  Milk 

,«,  KKll.b. 
$2  15 
2  04 
2  06 
2  14 
2  02 

1  93 

2  16 
2  OA 
2  14 
2  16 
2  06 


16 
10 
16 
lA 
IS 
15 
14 
19 


2  04 
2  13 
2  15 
2  13 
2  03 


21 
31 


30 
40 


19 
lA 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  CRADF.  B 
■^  OR  MARKET  MILK 

S.S   percent    bulterfnt   content 

Receiving 


SECONDARY  TERMINAL  MARKETS 

♦February.  1»34.  Int.r-St.t.  •B"  Milk  Price. 

Price  Li.t  of  :i.S%  Milk  per  100  Pounda 


I  13 
I  06 
I  04 
I  12 
I  21 
1  19 
I  10 
I  IS 
I  24 
I  26 
I  25 
t    II 

1.08 
I    30 


93 

86 

84 

92 

I   01 

9') 

I    10 

95 

I    04 

1    06 

I    OS 

91 

88 
1,10 


79 
71 
70 
77 
.87 
90 
I  01 
86 
95 
,97 
96 
82 

.79 
1,01 


59 

51 

50 

57 

67 

70 

81 

66 

75 

77 

76 

62 

59 
HI 


1912 
N.»veinl»er 
I  )ereinl>et 

1931 
lanuary 
I'ebruary 
March 
April 
May 
•June 
•luly 

•August   I    14 
25    II 
•September 
•October 
•November 
♦I  )e.  ember 

1914 
•January 

I'ebruary 


rOB    Phila    station  51  60  mile 
P,,<  wt  Perljt,       Per  KK)  Lbs 


•Wiy 

"""Inf  with  June,  Buyer*  ol  milk  will  deduct  4  cent*  pe 


I  98 
I    98 

I  98 
1  98 
I  9H 
I    9R 

1  98 

2  27 
2  27 
2  27 
2  60 
2  60 
2  60 
2  60 
2  60 

2  6(1 
2  6(1 


4  25 
4  25 

4  25 
4  25 
4  2S 
4  25 
4  25 
4  90 
4  W 

4  'Ml 

5  60 
S  H) 
5  60 
5  60 
5   60 

S  60 
S   60 


1  48 
I    48 

I  48 
I  48 
I  48 
I  48 
I.4A 
I  A2 
I   82 

1  82 

2  IS 
2  IS 
2  15 
2  15 
2   15 


ll  BMINAI     MABKtT 

Allenlown   I     15 
16    II 
Atlantic   (   ilv 
Au.lubon 
Bethlehem  I    15 
16  31 
Cam.len 
C.louceslei 
I  lagerslown 

I  .ewistown 

N.irnstown 

Pbilailelphia 

I'h.ienixville 

I'ottstown 

KeaHing  I     15 
16   31 

Trenton 

Wilmington 


Basic 
$2  29 
2  29 
2  60 
2  60 
2  29 
2  29 
2  60 
2  60 
2.18 
2  20 
2  SI 
2.60 
2  35 
2  29 
2  29 
2  29 
2  60 
2  41 


Cream 

.Sur 

plus 

$1    30 

$1 

Id 

1    13 

H 

1    10 

10 

1    30 

10 

1    30 

10 

1    33 

H 

1    30 

K) 

1    30 

Id 

1    10 

Id 

1     10 

Id 

1    10 

10 

1    30 

Id 

1    30 

Id 

1    30 

Id 

1    30 

Id 

1     H 

11 

1    10 

10 

1    30 

Id 

FEBRUARY  BUTTER  PRICES 
92   Score      Solid   Pack 

New  York     Chicago 


Date 

Phila, 

1 

24 '4 

2 

25 

1 

25'/; 

S 

25>/4 

6 

25'  , 

7 

26 

8 

26'  , 

9 

26 

10 

26'/, 

13 

26 '4 

14 

26 '4 

15 

26-, 

16 

26 

17 

26 

19 

26'  ; 

20 

27 

21 

27 

23 

27 

24 

27 

26 

27 

27 

27'7 

28 

27' 2 

23". 

24 

24'., 

24'/. 

24>, 

25 

25'-: 

25 

25«/« 

25 '4 

25', 

25'  . 

25 

25 

25', 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26'/, 

26', 


23 

23  •, 
23'/, 
23'/, 
23'/, 
24 
25 

24'/, 
24', 
24', 
25 

24  V, 
23'/, 
23'/, 
24 
24', 
24', 
24 «, 
25 
25 
25 
25 


,  hundred  from  price,  quoted.  .„d  p.y  oyer  to  th.  v.riou.  org.ni..tion.  ..  .pecifi.d  .bovc. 
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MILK    PRODUCjJLS^REVJJLW ^^^^ 

Home  and  Communityl 


W^^w  ^^itiW  Wwt 


BUxabeth  /AcG.  Graham,  Editoir 


,^h.  i**:^* 


MILK 


P  R  O  I)  I'  C  E  R  S    U  K  VIE  W 


Pajif  7 


\\   Doing  Business  As 

Hannah  McK.  Lyons  M.D. 


Usual 


AMPA     A  New  One! 

'•It  seems  to  be  in  order  al  arty  time  to  suggest  new  sets  of 


irxitials  irx  corxnectiorx  with  our  rxational  recovery  program 


So 


we  '^ture  to  suggest  this  comhinatiorx^APMA.  ^^i^f^h^'J 
interpreted  means.  Administration  for  Painless  Menial  Adjust- 

""""  '••Most  of  us  need  the  aid  of  such  an  Administration  even 
though  we  do  not  admit  it.  We  find  our  ideas  and  standards  oj 
thought  and  conduct  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  world  of  yesterday 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tear  them  up.  or  to  prune  and  trtm  them 
to  thrive  and  be  fruitful  of  good  in  this  new  world  of  today  and 

""'""'^p^rm  folks  have  their  full  share  of  readjustment  to  make: 
for  example,  in  the  way  of  accepting  a  controlled  agriculture 
instead  of  the  traditional  agriculture  of  rugged  individualism. 
Farmers  have  been  rather  slow  to  accept  cooperation  on  a  com- 
munity basis  and  now  they  are  asked  to  accept  it  on  a  national, 
and  even  an  international  basis  This  is  a  considerable  jump, 
both  mentally  and  physically.  It  is  not  difficult  to  change  views 
over  the  years,  but  now  we  arc  expected  to  change  them  all  oJ 
a  sudden",  and  that's  not  easy. 

••If  you  get  to  thinking  that  others  are  out  of  step,  remember 
that  they  may  be  hearing  a  different  drummer,  and  the  drummer 
of  the  parade  that  is  going  places." 
■'         '^  — Editorial  in     Farmers  Wife. 


Part-Time  Farming 


Af 
availabi 
as  he  may 
making 


Perhaps,  clur- 
•  the  blizzard 
,ys  when  shut 
^rs  we  have 
^time  torcad 
It  papers  and 
igazines  and 
of 


choolliouses;  Grange 


has    brought    the    whole"  subject    of    so-called    part-time  Perhaps  you 
"Why  part-time  farming,  and  who  will  benefit  by  it?"  is  a  natura|ti 


homesteads" 
farming  to  the  fore 


question  many  rural  people  are  asking    fearing  lest  the  influx  of  addi 

tional  people  into  country  districts  will  only  add  to  their  present  mar- 

keting   difhculties.       These  questions   and    many   others   were  discussed 

from  various  angles  at  a  recent  session  of  the    Institute  of  Kural  tco- 


N 


ew 


Circular 


Gardening  Bulletins 

From     Pennsylvania     Statf     College, 
State  College,  Penna.: 

"The  r  amily  Vej?e»able  Cttrden"     Cir- 
cular 120  ,  •• 
•Varietiei.  of  Apples  for  Pennsylvania 

Bulletin  ZSJ,  ,        ■  ■• 

"Strawberry  Culture  in  Pennsylvania 

Circular  106. 
"Vegetable   Garden    Insects 

122  »       ,      T        • 

"Training    the    Young    Apple     I  ree 

Circular  109 

From    Extension    Service.    University 
of  Maryland,  College,  Park.  Md.: 

"More     Vegetables     from     the     I  lome 
Garden"     Bulletin  M 

From    U.    S.    Dept.    of    Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

"Growing  Annual  llower.n;?  Plants 
I  armers  Bulletin  1171  (price  \^c) 

"Herbaceous    Perennials"  Farmers 

Bulletin  1381  (price  15c) 


To  clean  spoons  or  forks  tarn- 
ished by  egg.  stand  them  in  an 
aluminum  cup  filled  with  hot  water 
in  which  a  teaspoon  of  baking  soda 
has  been  dissolved. 

"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

Chocolate  Cake 

(A    birthday    cake    for    the    men    of    the 

family) 
2  c   brown  sugar     4  tbsp.  cocoa 
8  tbsp   butter  or      2  c   cake  flour 

shortening  2  c.  sour  milk  or 

I  egg  buttermilk 

2  tsp.  soda  dissolved  in  sour  milk 
Cream    butter,    sugar    and    egg.       Add 
cocoa,  flour  and  sour  milk.     Bake  in  hot 

oven. 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Kinsey. 
Quakcrtown,  Pa. 


After-Supper  Games 

r  After  supper,  clear  off  the  dining  table 
and  get  the  family  together  to  play  some 
of  these  games; 

My  Bean:  Scatter  50  lima  l>ean.s  in 
the  center  of  the  table.  Give  each  player 
a  big  lima  bean  to  use  as  a  "shooter. 
Mark  a  goal  line  for  each  one.  behind 
which  he  must  put  his  shooter.  A  mark 
made  with  a  little  lump  of  starch  will  not 
hurt  the  table  but  if  the  table  is  a  choice 
one.  cover  it  with  newspapers  on  which 
goals  can  be  marked  in  red  pencil.  The 
game  is  for  each  player  to  touch  the 
bean  in  the  center  he  intends  to  hit.  I  le 
then  gets  behind  the  goal  line,  by  flipping 
his  bean  with  his  fore-finger,  takes  aim 
and  shoots.  If  he  hits  the  bean,  he  takes 
it  in  his  pile  and  gets  another  shot.  The 
one  with  the  biggest  heap  of  beans,  when 
all  the  beans  have  been  "shot",  wins. 

Sentence  Building:  Print  letters  of 
the  alphabet  on  inch-stjuares  of  cardboard, 
one  letter  to  a  square.  There  should  be 
300  letters  with  many  vowels  Mix  them 
all  up  in  a  heap  in  the  center  of  the  table. 
Now  give  out  a  sentence  and  have  each 
memh^r  of  the  family  see  who  can  draw 
letters  and  build  this  sentence  first. 

Your  Shopping  Service 

LOUISE  E.  DROTLEFF 

Just  a  little  while  longer  and  the  birds 
will  be  back  and  looking  over  our  grounds 
for  houses  "for  rent."  If  they  find  a 
desirable  place  they  will  stay! 

Not  only  do  we  desire  birds  for  their 
colors  and  cheerful  songs,  but  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  as  well,  for  we  arc  told 
they  feed  upon  practically  all  insect  pests. 
Therefore,  we  should  put  forth  every 
effort  to  attract  and  protect  birds  and 
increase  their  numbers 

You  can  get  plans  showing  how  to 
make  attractive  simple  houses  for  wrens, 
martins,  bluebirds,  chicadees.  nuthatches 
and  a  nesting  shelf  for  robins,  all  for  5c 
by  sending  to  The  Farmer's  Wife.  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

If  you  haven't  already  purchased  the 
lOc  Bird  Book  we  spoke  of  before  in  this 
column,  don't  fail  to  place  your  order 
with  us  immediately.  Sixty  four  birds 
are  described  in  this  book,  and  a  colored 
illustration  of  each  one  is  given  so  as  to 

enable  the  reader  to  identify  the  bird- 


nomics  at  Rutgers  University 

"A  wi.sc  old  doctor  in  North  Carolina 
used  to  tell  his  neighbors.  'Its  a  happy 
man  who  learns  to  cooperate  with  the 
inevitable'  said  l)r  Carl  C  Taylor  for 
mcrly  a  secretary  of  the  Americin  Country 
L.ifc  Association  and  now  of  the  US. 
Division  of  Subsistence  I  lomesteads. 
"Whether  we  <lesirc  it  or  not.  there  is 
actually  now  under  a  way  trek  back  to 
the  country,  brought  about  by  tiic  de- 
pressed coniiifion  of  industry  in  the  city 
"If  we  liKik  bick  over  our  American 
history  we  find  that  there  have  In-en  two 
greut  previous  shifts  in  our  pojiulation 
There  are  indications  that  we  are  now  in  a 
third  shift  The  first  trend,  eirlier  in  the 
Nation's  history,  was  from  the  |-,ast  to  the 
umleveloped  a^ru  ultural  frontier.  1  he 
second  trend.  esi»eciaily  evident  after 
IH«X).  was  from  the  country  to  the  city 
when  everyone  was  saying.  'Some  of  the 
b>est  boys  and  girls  are  leaving  the  farm. 
Now.  the  whole  movement  is  again  thrown 
into  reverse.  i      l 

■"fhese  shifts  in  the  population  back 
and  forth  between  the  country  and  city  are 
both  cause  and  effe<  t  of  u  distress  which 
necessarily  afferts  all 

"It  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  to 
arbitrarily  put  a  stop  to  these  waves.  But 
we  do  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  help 
guide  this  present  trend  in  such  a  way 
that  it  may  not  only  do  a  minimum 
amount  of  damage  in  the  present,  but  may 
be  ma<le  to  actually  serve  a  beneficial 
purpose." 

"Our  purpoic.  through  the  federa 
division  of  subsistcnro  homesteads'",  said 
Dr  Taylor,  "is  ro  try  to  put  intelligence 
and  guidance  into  the  present  inevitable 
shifl  which  is  ur>on  us.  Our  problem  is  to 
decide  what  to  do  with  the  great  segment 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  full  time  em- 
ployment in  agriculture,  industry,  or  com- 
merce." 

Dr  J  G.  Lipman.  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  1-lxperimenl  Station. 
in  addressing  the  Kutgers  gathering  on 
this  same  subicct  said.  "I  firmly  believe 
that  a  greater  social  stability  will  result 
from  part  time  farming",  and  expres.setl 
his  opinion  that  the  force  which  had 
made  Trance's  agriculture  one  of  the  l»cst 
stabilized  was  due  to  the  prevalent  prac- 
tice of  part  time  farming. 
Various  Ways  of  Pnrt-Time  Farming 

By  sponsoring  different  types  of  sub- 
sistence homestead  groups  over  the  coun- 
try it  is  Ijclieved  that  the  government's 
experience  will  be  profitable  in  leirning  the 
l)est  ways  for  part-time  farming  to  be 
practiced.  In  some  instances,  industry 
has  shown  itself  willing  to  establish  a 
manufacturing  plant  in  an  or>cn  .section 
rather  than  placing  it  in  an  already  con- 
gcstefl  city  area,  thus  permitting  the 
workers  to  have  gardens.  In  other  in- 
stances, sudi  as  in  the  project  in  Mon- 
mouth County,  New  Jersey,  opportunity 
is  given  for  ir'diistrial  work  to  l)e  carried 
out  in  small  country  centers  and  the 
prrxluct  transported  for  s.ile  to  the  city. 
Again  it  is  occasionally  possible  for  a 
family  to  live'  in  the  country,  iiave  a 
garden,  and  yet  reach  city  work  with  a 
five-cent  fare. 

The  occupants  of  the.se  federally  ini- 
tiated homesfe.iding  projects  are  not  the 
broken-down  at  the  bottom  of  the  city's 
relief  lists,  but  are  being  carefully  chosen 
fronj  low-income  groups  with  good  health, 


Jersey 

and  good  records,  and  largely  with  a  rural 
background  In  all  cases,  the  allotmentof 
ground  for  each  federal  subsistence  home- 
stead is  tcjo  small  to  permit  commercial  j  thin 
farming,  but  only  of  home  gardens  Loani 
for  these  homeste  «ds  are  made  at  a  rea 
sonable  rate  of  interest  which  permiti  re 
payment  over  a  i>eriod  of  ye  irs 


ave  mi 

fCII>"l'"    J -'.  ,  lAI'  k 

„nd  that  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
,nt  Act  is  "no  bed  of  roses     lor 


jave  made  up  your 


Isoon  as  one  thing  is  adjuster.  _.. 
,tanglement  not  foreseen  is  at 
,nd     but    that    it    does   seem    an 

lort  in   the   right   direction   until 

,  can  sec   more  clearly   the  out- 

„es  for  a  broad,  longtime  national 

ian  for  agriculture. 

Perhaps,  too.  there  has  been  time 

k    out    what    seems    best     " 


in 


regulating  industry"  as  well  as  in 
controlling  production  on  the 
i„n.  We  talk  today  as  if  basic 
By  h>ring'on  small  tracts  of  land,  iheM  jd  surplus"  was  new  in  the  past 
families  will  lie  able  to  produce  food  ^  years  and  belonged  only  to 
which  they  cannot  now  buy".  s«y»  Dr^  ,,  \/\\^  ^\^cTC  be  a  lesson  for 
M.    I,.   Wilson,   directing   the  divmon  of  "".''■     1>'«'V."^  ancient 

subsi.stence     homesteads,     "and    which.  , if  we  paged  back  in  our  andcn 

when  supplied  for  themselves,  will  releue  stories  to  learn  what  T.gypi  goi 
other  portions  of  their  small  income  (or  ^^^^  j^^y  great  surpluses  and  what 
other   foods  and  other  gotnls  which  they  :    I  ,   U^ve  gOtten> 

™;\';';;o'„"r.trA';;ur""'"  perhlp,.  .00.  you  have  .m 

subsistence  homesteading  is  to  guide  the  j  Jt    will    be    advantageous    to    re- 
present inevitable  .shift  of  population  in  ^^^j^e  your  local  governments, 
such   a  way  that   whatever  farming  is  to     pi  _,„^       tJ^at     yOU     have 

l>e  done  by  those  returning  to  the  country.     ^jV"*',  '        i  .   '^jna  tooics  in  the 
shall    l>e    for    subsistence    rather    than  in  «udied  these  burning  topics  in   ui 
competition    with    the    present    commer    ^^^  you   are  going   to  help  Otiiers 
cial   farmers       It    will   prevent   "lany  001^^^^^^^^^^^     ^j^^j    an    opportunity 

have    these   days  for     the     old 

debating  society  and  what  a 

ieip  it  would  be  to  those  who  have 


in  the  cities;  scliooi 

Halls;  radio,  and  through  the  press. 

We    must    have    pre.-^ent    for    these 
community    meetings  whether 

cc-jr.tr"  or  r'»y      those  young  men 
who  are  leaders  and  going  to  make 
their  country   home  a  vital  center, 
editors  of  farm   pajK-rs  and   maga- 
zines;  bankers  in    rural   communi- 
ties,   clergymen.    Grange    represen- 
tatives, as  well  as  county  onicials. 
What  if  the  talks  rage  with  much 
intensity  (not  anger),  life  problems 
are  being  understood.      1  his     com- 
mercial era  has  made  us  know  at 
least  one  thing,  that  manufacturer, 
merchant  and  farmer  are  each  the 
others  customer."     What  we  want 
is  not  alone  justice  for  agricu  ture. 
but  a  balance  between  agriculture. 
l)usiness  and  labor,  which  will  allow 
all  to  their  fair  share  and  living. 

In  the  meantime,  while  setthng 
difficulties,  it  is  refreshing  and  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  stability    to  know 
something    is    doing    "business    as 
1"        So    it     was    with     much 
I    read    a    recent   editorial 


usual 
interest 


Pennsylvania 


Health  by  Dr.  J. 


fron 


federal        may  w 


3me 


fitted     for     agricultural     vocations 
attempting  commercial   farming  in  which  « 
they    are    foretloomed    to    failure,   and  in 
which  in  the  meantime,  they  would  only 
add    surpluses    to    the    markets   for  farm 
products. 

Note:      Those  interested  in  this  subject 
rite  to  the  T.xtension  .Service.  New 

jersey  State  College  of  Agriculture,  New  r^___^  — 

Brunswick.  New  Jersey.  re<)ue8ting  Bulle  j^Jj^ppj  much  debating  in  all  corn- 
tins  107  and  108  which  discuss  pos.sibilities    __.^.^^.      1^      community    forums 


„  solve  these  problems  for  us 

We  are    told    that   any   outlines 

walong  time  plan  for  better  rural 

living  cannot  be  made  until  there 


and      minor 
farming. 


entcrpri.ses      for     part  time 


Go  to  bed  when  the  first  symp- 
toms of  a  cold  appear,  if  't  i' 
possible,  and  stay  there  for  at  least 
a  day.  Drink  large  quantities  of 
water  and  eat  lightly  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  only.  Besides  warding 
off  a  heavy  cold  or  bronchitis,  this 
treatment  helps  to  protect  others 
from  infection. 


aunities; 


Five  Years  Old 

//  ever  there  is  something  nice 
Like  tasting  cheese  or  tongue. 
Somebody  always  has  to  say 
"Five  years  is  much  too  young. 

But  if  I  need  a  little  help 
With  washing  neck  "''  ears 
Somebody  always  has  to  say. 
••A  big  boy  of  five  years!" 

I  wish  somebody  would  decide 

And  I'd  be  really  told. 

IVhcn    is  five   year.s    too   young  P' 

things. 
And  when  is  it  too  old? 

F>om  "More  Poems  for  Peter 

LY3DUTH   UOYD  BoRlE 


Drink  Milk  and  Reduce  the  Dentist  Bill! 


' 


Milk,  used  generously  by  several  gen- 
trations  of  families,  has  actually  resulted 
«  building  strong  teeth  in  an  entire  com- 
munity as  shown  by  an  investigation 
made  recently,  and  reported  by  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council. 

Two     towns     were     selected,     alike     in 
Seneral   advantages,    with    the   single   im- 
portant <li(ference  that  in  one  town  dairy 
n  was  the  imiKirlanl  industry     Two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  five  children  were  stud  ii-d 

In  the  first  community  of  fine  dairy 
herds,  ()4%  of  the  children  had  ap|.roxi- 
niately  one  quart  of  milk  daily  In  con 
'fast,  in  the  second  town,  only  \b%  of  t'> ; 
children  had  as  much  as  a  (|Uart  of  milk 
"iaily,  because  the  mothers  often  referring 
to  an  irregular   milk  »upi>ly  said,   "  The 


<»ng 


tune 


Two 
Way 
Relief 


.'5' 


C  larence  Funk  when  he  says.      1  he 
discouraging  economic   experiences 
of  the  past  few  years  have  battered 
at  the  American  Spirit,  but  it  has 
stood  firm.      The  American  Fnibhc 
has     realized     that     many    of     the 
gadgets  of  life  can  be  surrendered 
without     an     appreciable     loss     ol 
fundamental  happiness  in  joy  and 
living.      So.    though   business   may 
be  far  from  usual  in  the  commercial 
sense,  one  is  bound  to  admit,  that 
Nature   has   not    gone   on   a   strike 
nor  closed  her  shops,  nor  dismissed 
her  employees.     Actually  the  basic 
requirements  of  life  have  been  just 
as  available  during  this  dark  period 
as  in  the  hey-day  of  propserity. 

"The  sun  still  shines.  th«-  rain 
falls,  vegetation  in  season  grows, 
(lowers  bloom,  and  the  great  out- 
doors   continues    to    offer    health- 

*  * 

giving  air. 


Courlri>v  Consuinern  Counnl 

■Why   can-,  some  of   .h.  country',  surplus   1,.  giv.n    to   .!«= 

ci.v-,  n.-ody  V  we-ve  asked.    Ti,e  government   answered   l,y  s,»„d- 

;    ,  rnfilhon  dollars  as  shown  ahove  ,lur,n»  the  >l>-  J"''- 

,llL     l.,„uarv    r»i4.       In    addition,    purchases    o(    coal    and 

i;;     r  t^ha::   blen    .ade.   and   state    relic,   ad.lnistrat.on,   en,. 

powercl  to  buy  r,ce.  milk,  medicine,  and  other  -^T^'"^^^' 

The  Consumers'  Counsel  says.  ".Surpluses  cant   last    orcver^ 

The   better    the    asricdtural    program    succcds.    the    smaller    th, 

lane:  that    there   w,ll   1.  surpluses  ,n    the   future.  -..;-- 

.„,er  more  permanent  planumg  ,or  cty  worker,  w,l,  help  to^mak. 


assurance 
'millions 


such  relief  unnecessary.  In  the  meantime, 
this  two-way  relief,  the  government  is  acting  on 
gi^enThe  people  that  it  would  no  longer  tolerate  seeing  mi.nons 
of  .ople  inadlnuately  fed  and  suffering  all  the  unfortunate  conse 
Cuences  of  malnutrition  and  exposure  while  surpluses  of  th. 
J.: !.„.,  r.oorl  arc  bezsins  for  a  market  . 


commor: 


lities  they  need  arc  begging 


-A 


Consumers 

duc- 


ers 


might  not  be  playifig  fair  with  the 
Recovery  Program." 

Directing  this  particular  Con- 
sumers' Council  IS  a  teacher  of 
economics  in  tlie  I  ligh  School.  As 
advisors  are  the  representatives  of 
such  citizens'  organizations  «>»  the 
Parent  Teachers  Association.  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  Federa- 
tion of  Churches,  etc. 

Prices  from  local  stores  are  col- 
lected monthly,  analyzed  and  made 
public  through  the  newspapers  and 
radio.        As    recovery    of    business 


and    1 


,f     all     children 


cows   have   been   dry 
can't  buy  fresh  milk 

Dental  cxariiin  itions  ol  al 
were  made,  with  a  striking  result  While 
only  alK.ut  one  ei-.;hth  of  the  chiMren 
from  the  non  dairymi?  town  had  t'-etli 
free  from  dental  cavities,  on.,-  third  of  tlie 
chil.lren  in  the  dairying  community  were 
free  from  such  <  ivities  The  results 
found  by  the  nutrition  investigators  after 
careful  observation  of  the  diet  in  other 
respects,  was  that  'he  safeiju  tr  1  of  the  diet 
in  the  latter  town  had  Iven  the  generous 
cpiuntity  of  milk  consumed 

.So.  let  all  children  w'i«  <i..n't  enjoy 
their  trips  to  the  dentist,  and  .11  p  .rents 
who  don't  enjoy  denti.'t's  bills,  drink 
milk  liberally! 


Most  of  us  are  not  alone  pro 

i   or  only   consumers,    but   we  re 
both.   We  not  only  sell,  but  we  buy. 

For  quite  sometime  we  ve  been 
aware  that  there  were  certain 
rights  to  which  the  producer  was 
entitled.  In  order  to  help  protect 
these  producer-interests  coopera- 
tives and  workmen's  organizations 
were  formed. 

But  for  a  long  time  everyone 
forgot  all  about  the  consumer.  We 
went  so  far  as  to  forget   that  even 

;::;^Uic;:,J  thitS^^.rU  h::r  to      ^^ceeds   throughout    tl.   country^ 
s^ll     the   benefi     from    that    return      obviously    certain    P"-    '-^-^ 
would  mc^  away  if  an  unfair  price      are  necessary  and  desirable,  while 
w.is  charged   for  the   things  which 
we  needed  to  buy.     We  know  too 
well  the  scant  real  gain,  for  example 
from  increased  prices  for  potatoes, 
milk   or    mushrooms,    if    prices   for 
feed  and  fertilizer  rise  twice  as  fast. 
But  at  last  this  sleepy  consumer 
up.    and    probably    will 
•If    heard    before    long 
and     codes     are 
All    over    the 


is    waking 

make    himse 

whenever     j)rice8 

under    discussion. 

United    States    there    are    county 

consumers  councils  being  organized 
The    Consumers    Council    of 
Youngstown.  Ohio  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  see  what  an  organiza- 
tion of  consumers  even  in   '*»  ?'^- 
ginnings     can     accomplish.         The 
Youngstown    Council    was    set    up 
when    the   local    {x;ople    grew   con- 
cerned    over      rising     prices, 
wanted  to  know  the  cause, 
assumed  these  responsilMlities:      lo 
investigate   price  changes;   second, 
educate    consumers    on    legitimate 
and  desiral)le  price  increases;  third, 
sound  warnings  to  merchants  who 


others  can  be  traced  to  too  wide 
margins  of  profit  somewhere  be- 
tween the  producer  and  consumer. 
The  Council  makes  an  effort  to 
give  an  understanding  to  the  con- 
sumer of  what  has  occasioned  a 
particular  rise,  and  he  in  turn  may 
submit  to  the  Council  for  investi- 
gation evidences  of  unfair  price 
increases. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  consumers  every- 
where will  have  some  such  similar 
form  of  local  Consumers  Councils. 


and 
It  has 


Notk:  As  an  aid  to  interpret- 
ing price  changes  the  Consumers 
Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration.  Washington. 
[).  C.  issues  in  a  mi)sl  readable  form 
a  hi-monlhly  bulletin.  "Consumers 
Guide."  It  is  rich  in  suggestions 
for  subjects  and  material  for  program 
meetings.  Vou  may  Write  to  the 
foregoing  address  and  ask  to  be 
placed  upon  their  mailing  list. 
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The  Marketing  Agreement 


THE  new  Philadelphia  Milk 
Marketing  Agreement  is  still 
under  consideration.  The 
Inter-State  Board  of  Directors  at 
its  special  meeting  on  February  10 
took  no  final  action  on  it  after  thor- 
ough discussion  and  consideration. 
The  opinion  prevailed  that  a  joint 
plan  between  the  A. A. A.  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Board 
would  be  preferable,  would  avoid 
confusion,  eliminate  duplication, 
and  work  toward  greater  harmony 
in  the  market  with  far  better 
chances  of  rigid  enforcement  which 
is  considered  necessary  for  success. 

The  A. A. A.  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  through  Secretary  Wal- 
lace, of  certain  changes  being 
sought  in  all  new  agreements. 
These  referred  to  details  of  buying 
policy  and  included  freight  charge 
adjustments,  reduction  of  receiving 
station  charges,  elimination  of  ter- 
minal charges,  bonding  of  milk 
buyers  and  the  establishment  of  a 
"f>oo1  plan."  The  first  three  named 
were  specifically  requested  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  by  the  Inter-State  in  a 
brief  filed  with  them  in  October. 
The  Inter-State  has  long  favored  a 
plan  of  bonding  dealers  and  has 
repeatedly  went  on  record  to  that 
effect.  The  Secretary  also  stated 
that  it  is  planned  to  provide  a 
check  on  accuracy  of  weights  and 
tests,  a  13-year-old  Inter-State 
service  to  members  which  is  highly 
efficient. 

The  pool  plan  simply  means  that 
all  dealers  taken  collectively  will 
pay  Class  I  price  for  as  much  milk 
as  they  sell  for  fluid  trade.  Should 
certain  dealers  put  practically  all 
their  purchases  into  bottles  they 
would  actually  bottle  some  Class 
II  or  Class  III  milk  but  would  pay 
into  the  p>ool  the  extra  amount  they 
would  thus  get,  while  the  dealer 
who  was  buying  more  Class  I  milk 
than  he  could  sell  for  fluid  purposes 
would  draw  out  of  the  pool  the 
extra  amount  this  milk  would  cost 
him.  This  pool  plan,  if  it  should  be 
applied  here,  would  have  little 
effect  on  producers'  milk  checks  as 
the  plan  now  used  strikes  about  the 
same  average  percentage  of  each 
producer's  basic  to  be  bought  at 
Class  I  price  as  would  be  bought  at 
that  price  under  the  fK>ol  plan. 
The  price  for  that  Class  would  not 
be  changed  because  of  the  plan,  but 
no  dealer  would  get  an  extra  margin 
by  not  buying  his  share  of  the  sur- 
plus and  no  dealer  would  be  penal- 
ized who  handles  more  than  his 
share  of  the  surplus. 


New  Milk  Marketing  Agree- 
ments have  been  issued  for  Chica- 
go, Des  Moines,  Omaha-Council 
Bluffs,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  St. 
Louis  and  Evansville.  These  mar- 
keting agreements  and  licenses  to 
dealers  provide  prices  to  producers 
and,  in  accordance  with  policies 
announced  in  January,  allow  deal- 
ers to  determine  their  own  retail 
and  wholesale  prices. 

The  new  agreements  also  employ 
the  basic-surplus  plan  as  the  most 
workable  production  control  plan, 
all  markets  having  three  classes 
while  a  few  also  have  a  fourth  class. 
Class  I  prices  have  been  set  accord- 
ing to  compjetitive  conditions  and 
with  certain  relationships  to  butter 
prices  but  are  not  influenced  by 
any  day-by-day  fluctuations  in 
butter  price.  Class  II  (milk  for 
fluid  cream)  in  some  cases  is  a  set 
price  and  in  others  fluctuates  with 
butter  prices.  Class  1 1 1  and  Class 
IV  prices  are  determined  by  butter 
quotations. 

Hearing  have  been  called  on  pro- 
posed marketing  agreements  for 
the  Los  Angeles;  Detroit;  Daven- 
port, Iowa;  Indianapolis;  and  Ce- 
dar Rapids,  Iowa,  areas.  The  agree- 
ments to  be  presented  are  modeled 
closely  after  those  recently  put  into 
effect  and  provide  for  classifications 
under  a  basic-surplus  plan. 

The  A. A. A.  has  taken  definite 
steps  toward  enforcing  the  new 
agreements  when  two  Chicago  deal- 
ers were  cited  to  show  cause  why 
their  licenses  should  not  be  revok- 
ed. This  action  was  taken  only 
fifteen  days  after  the  agreement 
and  license  were  put  into  effect. 
Within  a  week  later  four  Los 
Angeles  dealers  were  cited  under 
the  original  license.  All  citations 
were  for  violations  of  improper 
purchases  from  producers,  either 
for  buying  from  producers  who  are 
not  coojjerating  in  production  con- 
trol or  for  buying  at  prices  under 
those  set  in  the  agreement. 


Wisconsin  Prices 

The  average  January  price  of  all 
milk  in  Wisconsin  was  reported  as 
$.93  a  hundred  pounds,  the  same 
as  in  December.  Milk  for  butter 
and  cheese  was  $.85,  for  conden- 
saries  $1.04  and  market  milk  was 
$1.37.  The  state  shows  a  slight 
increase  in  cow  population  but  a 
14  p>ercent  drop  in  production  per 
cow  as  compared  to  February  I  a 
year  ago. 


Money  Talks,  Read  This 


COLD,  hard  cash  will  puncture 
a  bag  of  hot  air  the  quickest  of 
anything  we  know.  One  such  bag 
is  that  milk  producers  were  robbed 
by  the  marketing  agreement  just 
vacated.  Dairymen  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  are  getting  much  bet- 
ter prices  than  a  year  ago.  Here 
are  some  facts  which  prove  two 
things,  first  that  the  farmers  in  one 
secondary  area  get  more  for  their 
milk  because  of  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Marketing  Agreement,  and 
second,  an  Inter  -  State  ficldman 


helped  those  farmers  get  the  full 
benefit  due  them  under  the  agree- 
ment. 

One  dealer  who  in  October  paid 
a  straight  price  f>er  hundred  for 
all  milk  went  on  the  basic-surplus 
plan  in  November.  This  change 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  exactly 
$190.39  that  he  paid  his  producers 
over  what  that  milk  would  have 
cost  him  on  his  former  straight 
price  basis. 

Another  dealer  in  the  same  area 
rcfigured    his    October   checks    ac- 


cording to  the  amount  of  Class  I 
and  Class  II  milk  actually  sold  in 
that  market.  This  took  a  lot  of 
milk  out  of  Class  III  at  $1.18  and 
moved  it  up  to  Class  I  at  $2.34 
and  Class  II  at  $1.38  and  resulted 
in  an  extra  $273.54  for  his  produc- 
ers. His  average  price  was  $2.28 
per  hundred  as  compared  to  his 
straight  price  of  $2.06  in  Septem- 
ber. Paying  on  the  agreement  basis 
in  October  his  producers  received 
$591.49  more  than  they  would 
have  under  the  flat  price  method. 

A  third  dealer  in  the  same  mar- 
ket paid  his  producers  $4961.27  in 
October  but  upon  checking  up 
with  the  Inter-State  fieldman  he 
found  that  another  $289.68  should 
have  been  paid  them.  This  was 
added  to  the  November  checks. 
The  same  dealer  refigured  his  Class 
1  and  Class  II  milk  for  November 
resulting  in  increasing  his  payments 
from  $4424.41  to  $4999.99  an  in- 
crease of  $575.58.  This  was  a  total 
of  $865.26  in  two  months,  due 
directly  to  the  cooperation  be- 
tween this  dealer  and  the  Inter- 
State  fieldman. 

Stated  another  way,  the  October 
increase  from  two  dealers  to  their 
producers  was  $563.22.  The  No- 
vember increase  from  one  of  the 
same  dealers  and  from  another 
dealer  in  the  same  market  was 
$765.97  or  a  grand  total  of  $1  329. 1 9 
from  three  dealers  in  two  months 
due  to  fieldman  helping  those  deal- 
ers comply  with  the  agreement. 

If  we  should  compare  their  final 
correct  payment  with  previous 
methods  of  payment  the  increase 
would  be  still  greater. 

Contrasted  to  these  good  returns 
showing  a  weighted  average  of 
$2.14  per  hundred  on  all  three 
classes  the  producers  would  have 
received  only  .$1.60  per  hundred 
under  the  strike  agreement  of 
last  summer.  Had  that  "striker's 
price  "  been  followed  by  these 
three  dealers  for  October  and 
November  the  farmers  would  have 
received  only  $12,311 .34,  which  is 
.$4189.94  less  than  the  $16,501.28 
they  actually  received  under  the 
agreement.  In  other  words,  the 
Inter-.State,  in  spite  of  all  the 
propoganda  created  about  it.  was 
largely  instrumental  in  getting  one- 
third  more  for  these  producers 
than  they  would  have  received 
under  the  strikers'  price. 

FEBRUARY 
PERCENTAGES 

Figures  for  February  pay- 
ments which  were  delayed  by 
lack  of  complete  reports  pro- 
vide that  Class  I  price  shall  be 
paid  by  distributors  for  any 
amount  up  to  80  percent  of 
each  producer's  established 
monthly  basic  quantity  and 
that  Class  II  price  be  paid  for 
any  production  over  80  percent 
and  up  to  100  percent  of  each 
producer's  established  basic. 


Cream  and  Maple  Sugar 

A  new  dairy  spread  that  has 
been  developed  at  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station  should  prove 
attractive  to  many  dairymen 
Inter-State  territory.  This 
combination  of  very  rich 
and  Dure  maple  suszar. 

This  product  is  especially  ap- 
pealing to  many  people  as  a  sand- 
wich spread,  in  candy  making,  as 
a  spread  for  hot  biscuits,  waffles, 
pancakes,  etc.  It  should  prove  a 
tasty  addition  to  the  school  lunch. 

The  cream  used  tested  from  68  to 
75  per  cent  butterfat  and  was  ob- 
tained by  using  special  "tin  ware" 
on  the  cream  separator  or  by  reduc- 
ing the  in-flow  into  the  machine. 
Fight  pounds  of  cream  to  which 
was  added  two  pounds  of  finely  pul- 
verized dark  colored  maple  sugar 
gave  the  best  results  in  the  many 
tests. 

Complete  directions  are  contain- 
ed in  Bulletin  No.  364,  A  New 
Maple  Product,  from  the  Vermont 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Burlington. 


March  Milk  Prices 

3.5%   Test 

Under  agreement  between  the 
•alea  committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed,  and  as  provided 
under  the  terms  of  the  marketing 
agreement  approved  by  Secretary 
Wallace,  prices  to  be  paid  produc- 
ers for  milk  during  March,  1934, 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  4c  per 
hundred  pounds  in  accordance 
with  this  marketing  agreement, 
are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  Class  I  milk,  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia,  during  March,  1934, 
and  until  further  advised,  will  be 
$2.60  per  hundred  pounds  or  5.6 
cents  per  quart.  This  price  it 
effective  for  any  amount  up  to  a 
percentage  of  your  established  ba- 
sic quantity  which  will  be  an- 
nounced later,  when  reports  from 
dealers  are  complete. 

An  additional  percentage  of  your 
established  basic  quantity  will  be 
paid  for  by  cooperating  buyers  at 
Class  II  or  cream  price.  The  price 
of  Class  I  milk  delivered  at  receiv- 
ing stations  in  the  51-60  mile  zone, 
3.5  percent  fat,  will  be  $2.15  per 
hundred  pounds,  with  the  usual 
differentials  and  variations  at  other 
mileage  points. 

PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 
The  cream  price  for  March  is 
based  on  the  average  price  of  92 
score  New  York  butter,  plus  5  cents 
per  pound  and  this  amount  mul- 
tiplied by  four,  plus  1  cent.  This 
will  be  the  price  of  4?^  milk  for 
cream  purposes  at  all  receiving 
station  points.  The  F.O.B.  Phila- 
delphia cream  price  will  be  29  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  higher  than 
the  receiving  station  cream  price. 
The  4%  price  less  20c  will  be  the 
3.5%   price. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
March,  1934,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter  at  New 
York  multiplied  by  four,  plus  one 
cent.  This  determines  the  price 
for  4%  milk.  The  4%  price  less 
20c  will  be  the  3.5°<^  price. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  tell 
them  you  saw  their  ad  in  the 
"Milk  Producers'  Review." 


Middle  Ground" 

Continues  Activity 

The    middle    ground    committee 
j)peared     before     the     Inter-State 
^oard   of    Directors   at    its   special 
.ting  on  February  1 0th  to  state 
the  board  its  next  move  in  the 
[orts  to  unify  the  milk  producers 
J  the  rniiaaeipnm  iviiin.  .jiicu. 
Their  proposition  simply  stated. 
,,5  to  ask  the  board  to  elect  two 
/its  members  to  serve  on  a  com- 
jittee  to  draft  revisions  of   Inter- 
ttte  by-laws  which,  it  was  hoped, 
lould  strengthen  the  organization, 
lieir    plans    included    asking    the 
Jlied  Dairy  Farmers'  Association 
oelect  two  from  its  board  to  serve 
nlhis  committee,  and  they  would 
fleet    two   (or    four)    others    from 
jtferent   factions  of   the   member- 
i^p  to  complete  the  committee. 
Their  proposal  was  to  have  this 
tunmittee  draft  proposed  changes 
J  Inter-State  by-laws  which  would 
mt  as  near  as  possible  to  satis- 
the    several    demands    and 
.hich  would  be  designed  to  work 
or  the  best  interests  of  dairymen 
ipplying   Philadelphia  with  milk. 
This  plan  was  being  considered 
y  the  middle  ground  group  when 
ihn  A.  McSparran,  Pennsylvania 
rcretary  of  Agriculture,  also  pro- 
Med   it    to   them.      This   was   an 
icellent  endorsement  of  their  plans. 
'The  Board  elected  J.  W.   Keith 

td  1.  V.  Otto  to  serve  with  this 
mmittee.  One  objection  was 
:acle  to  the  middle  ground  com- 
littee's  proposed  plan  of  selecting 


M  additional    men. 


to   the  effect 


^ 

* 


hat  one  faction  would  say  that 
'■■X  middle  ground  group  and  the 
resent  Inter-State  management 
t  considered  by  some  as  one  and 
e  same  thing.  It  was  generally 
iderstood  that  this  reference  was 
a  certain  faction  with  head- 
jarters  at  I-lkton,  Maryland, 
hich  wants  all  present  Inter-State 
Seers  ousted  but  which  refuse  to 
M[  up  the  names  of  any  to  take 
wir  places. 

The  middle  ground  committee 
lien  made  contact  with  the  officers 
ithe  Allied  Dairy  Farmers'  Asso- 
ation  asking  them  to  bring  the 
^me  proposition  before  their  board 
directors  which  was  to  meet  on 
ebruary  I  3th. 

As  expected,  the  Allied  organiza- 

on  refused  to  do  anything  about 

They  again  demonstrated  that 

ley  have  no  spirit  or  thought  of 

impromise  in  their  make-up  which 

tids  support   to  the  current   belief 

ftat    they    are    under    control    of 

elfish  interests  and  of  individuals 

hose  jobs  apparently  depend  upon 

'f«ping  things  stirred  up. 

As  a  result  of  this  attitude   the 

iiddle  ground  group  has  not  com- 

'''eted  the  selection  of  the  commit- 

*  as  they   feel   that   the   present 

y-laws  cannot  be  changed  before 

j^  annual  meeting. 


The  Beet  Sugar 
Industry  in  the 
United  States 

II  N  in.ilf  ihr  «  ...imiiill.i- >>f  \^ri«  iilliiK- 
I  .,f  iIm-  I  iiihMJ  Sl.il'H  (;..Miiiiii<  III 
mailc  iIk-  following  r-|M.rl:  "In. in  .ill 
ill.-  iiiforiiKilioii  wIimIi  llii'*  roiiiiiiil  Ir.- 
has  l«-<ii  al.lr  1.1  ..lil.iiii  lli.\  .III-  iiiiliK  III 

to  iMJii'M-  tlial  II. >< Ir>  in  iIkw'tI'I 

in  ImIKT  a<la|il«il  for  lln-  |.i -mIii.  tioii  of 

Hiicar    Itnlrt    lliaii    'I    |>ail^    of    lli<- 

I  iTiliil  Slalis,  vsIhIIi'T  v»«- «<m-'i<l<r  lln- 
noil,  llir  iliiiiati-  or  lli<-  |MO(ilr."" 

Not  iiiitii  UtJtlJ.  Iiim.vir.  iifl.r  (illv 
\i'arH  of  <liHa|i|ioiiilmi-iil:-.  liiMrtliri'ak« 
aiKJ  failiir.-..  wai  llii^  \.iliial.li-  ill"lll^lry 
rrallv  <-r-lal<li>li"<l. 

TiMlay  llif  li'il  Mit:ar  iii<lii^lr>  is  our 
of  tin-  nioHl  iiii|iorlanl  a;;ri«iilliiral  <l<-- 
N<lo|ttii<nlH  ill  lli<-  I  iiilf'l  Slal'-.  At 
111.-  i.n-M-iil  liiiK-  o\.r  I.IKHI.IHKI  a.T.-H 
ar.-  <l.-\ol.-.l  lo  llii-  |>ro.lin-lioii  of  sii;:ar 
l..-.l«.  Tli.r.-  an-  l<M»  I..-.-I  niijiar  fa<- 
|<iri.-H  ill  lliiH  roiiiilr\.  -'»' ,  ofall^ii;;iir 
<on<<iini|>lioii  l>v  lli«-  |»-o|.l.-  of  ill'- 
I  iiil.-il  Slal.-s  coiin^  from  llir  Hii;:ar 
I...I. 

HaM-.l  on  tin-  I>ii<<-  I'i'i''  '•'"'  >';"^- 
r'l{,.">7l  farnii-r»  wlio  j;row  Ih-.-I!..  r.-<'<-i\ - 
.-.1  ill  .-v.  .->«  of  .■<'>I!,(MMI.(MMI  for  lli.ir 
Hii^ur  li<-«-l  |>ro<liii-lion. 

Now  I.-I'k  look  al   uhal    il    iii'anw   lo 

i-iiiiitovin.'iil      wliiil    it   lll'■an^  <•< m 1- 

i.  all\   io  ill.-  I  IIII..I  Mal.r-. 

'I'll.-  Miliar  Ix'fl  iii.liiwlr\  ii~.-h  an- 
iitially  : 

;<2,(HHI.(MH»  »»n{jar  an.!  1 1  |miI|>  l>a;:H 

l.^2'>.2'><»   loll-*  of  coal,   !II.Ui2  Iomh 
of  cok.-  anil  111  \J>-H  loii^  of  liiiK-nxk 
7I2.7'>">  Kiiiian-  \anU  of  mllon  till.r 

<  lotli  anil  in  iiiiM  .lian. "  «ii|»|(li.-s  o\.t 

SI.VIO.OIH)  in  .'\|Mn<l.-.l. 

Il  rcpiiri-H  a  .-olloii  .rop  .if  .'Ml2,'Ml3 
a.-r.-H  I.I  iiro.lii.-.-  tin-  .oll.iii  .-.hihiiiim-iI 
ill  ill.'  Im-.-I  Mi;;ar  iii.lii-<lr\  . 

Till-  li.-.-l  hii^ar  ill<lll^lr^  |ia\-  lo  Iriick- 
iii;;  .■..in|iaiiii-r<  ami  railroail-  a|>|>ro\i- 
iiial.lv  ?:;o.'.  IJt.1V»  f..r  Iraii^iiorliii;: 
|M•.•|^.  |iiil|>.  niol.i^— .■»  an.!  >ii;;ar. 

r,ini>lo\ini'iil  in  fiirinnli.-il  l<i  I  I  X,2H(> 
a^ri.'iilliiral  Morkt-rH  in  a.l.lilioii  to  llir 
f.irm.Ti. 

Ml  i.il.l,  ahKiimini;  lliul  100  |m>iiii<Ih 
.if  »ii;:ar  r.-|ir.-H.-nls  It  man  lioiir-*  of 
lalMir.  liii-  inilii^lry  in  lln-  I  nil.-d  Slal.-!* 
kIioiiI.I  iilili/..-  -'J  K022,7<»0  man  lioiirH  of 
lali.ir  aiiiiitall\  '■ 


•QiuHrtl  frnnt  Hvpurt  ISo.  71  of  tfn'  I  .  S. 
ntintrlminl  0/  iurirnllnn-  eiittlUd  "I  rnji- 
rt'ss  Iff  Ihr  IUrl-S,tu»r  hnliislry  i»i  Ihr 
I  fnK'.if  Slalts  in  l<Kr2."  Ihr  itorlion  quulril 
is  hy  ChnrU-s  f .  Sayhtr.  stn-ri<il  iiitmliftalttr. 
Mr.  Saylftr's  slalrnirnls  arr  ax  Irur  Unlay  uh 
uhrn  Ihry  nrrr  11  rillrn  :t2  yrars  «««.  Thr 
imniuriiitii  hrinliiitis  nrr  tnirs;  also,  uhrrr 
Mr.  Sayhtr  rallrd  il  'Xtnar-hrrl  pulp'".  *rr 
hair  lisrd  ihe  nord  "drird  hrri  pulp"  («is 
il  is  mnt-  kiiuun.) 

*"l>ri.-.l  I..  .1  pull.  iH  nol  valiiabl.-  koI.-Iv  on  arcouiit  of  tin-  n.ilririilH  it  con- 
lai.iH.  Il.oi.cli  in  lliis  r.-.p.-.  t  il  .«  .linrllv  romparal.lr  with  .-..arH.-  f.Ml.l.rK.  Il  ih 
f.mn.l  llial  III.  I..ii.-lil«  of  pulp  f.-.-.linn  r.-Hull  larg.-lv  fn.m  iIh  m.-.lia.ii.  al  an.l 
Hunilarv  .'fft-.-lH. 

••0„r  f N  liaM-  ...n«ii.l.-.l  larf-.-lv  ..f  t\f  viTvaU  an.l  .Iry  f..ruK.-:  lli.-  a.l.li- 

li..ii  of  lliiH  pulp  I..  III.  ralion  app.arn  U,  uid  mat.riallv  tin-  tU^vHtiun  of  Ih.- 

Itlllt-r  f«HMlH. 

.inalysis  IhM'.sn't  .S7i«ir  lis  I  ahie 

"No  .-In-mi.  al  analvHis  .an  (liv.-  lli.-  valii.-  of  .iri.-.l  l.-.-l  pulp,  lln  valu.- 
.I.H-H  n.il  r.-Hull  -...  mil.  Il  fn.m  iln  niilnliM-  .pialiti.-H  ar.  fn.m  H«  ui.l  lo  liiKeMion 
an.l  111.-  n.ii.ral  li.alllifiii  Ion.-  v^lli.  li  il  {:iv.-H  ill.-  animal  itH.-lf. 

"I  uiv.-  il  aK  111.-  K.n.ral  v.nli.  I  ..f  f.-.-.L-rn  lliat  lli.-  li.n.lilH  ..f  pul|.  r.-Kull 
fn.m  III.-  mor.-  marly  .-..mpl.-l.-  ilifJ'-Htioii  ami  a«»iinilati..ii  ..f  thr  luitrirnli.  in 
lilt-  ration. 

It  Fils  .tity  Kalian 

••|..rliinalr  in.l.-.-.l  in  lln-  farm.r  hIl.  in  «iniat.-.l  wh.-r.-  he  ran  w.-urr 
.iri..l  l...t  l-ulp.  I>ri<.l  I.Kt  pulp  fnKrH  r.-a«lily  into  any  balainyl  f.MMl 
ralioii  .L-HiKn.-.l  f..r  np.-.  ili.-  purp..M-M.  N..  ..in«l.-  it.  m  mak.H  a  f.xHl  ralM.n. 
I  liiH  Hlal.-mriit  i»  an  In..-  ..f  r.-rn  an  it  in  ..f  pulp,  an.l  vi.-r  v.r|.a.  I  wonl.l  m.l 
iiml.-rlak.-  t.>  .li...-onran.'  lli.-  um-  of  .-.-r.-alH  in  lln-  pn.p.r  pla.-r  in  a  fojMl  rali..n. 
I  <l<>  Minli  lo  .-n...ura(;.-  lli.-  iiiln«lurli..ii  «.f  ..lli.-r  ThmIk  al..n(:  willi  lli.in  «-Hp.- 
<iall\  ...K.  ul.  nl  f.M,.U,  a  f;.M..I  lv|..-  of  »*lii«  h  w.-  liii.l  in  .Iri.-.l  I.,  .-l  pulp,  it  ih 
availal.l.-  in  iarj..-  .iiianlili.-«.  it  i«  niitrilioiiH  an.l  ilH  HaiiilHry  rlTrtl  ih  re- 
inarkulil*-.     Iih  ai.l  I..  .Ii(;.-rtli<.n  in  ilH  Hln.n};.-Hl  r.-.-omm.-n.laln.n. 

If  rile  for  tuir  hmtk  "I'rofilahlr  Feeding"  for  morv  informal  ion. 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.  DEPT.  F  1  DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  Chain  Store 

Racket  in  Milk 

This  letter  under  the  above 
heading  was  written  by  Ira  Hartz 
to  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
other  newspapers  on  February 
26th.  To  our  knowledge  it  has  not 
been  published. 

Several  years  a({o  the  PliiLdelpliia 
Chain  store  entere<l  the  milk  distributing 
busincis  using  the  estrtl>lishe<l  chain 
store  policy  of  buying  untier  the  market 
price.  They  liave  found  it  considerably 
harder  to  muscle  in  on  the  Philadelphia 
market  than  in  most  other  cities  since  the 
dairy  farmers  were  well  organized  m 
Philadelphia  area,  therefore  they  could 
not  secure  enough  nearby  milk  at  the  lower 
price  at  which  they  expected  to  buy. 
Conse<|uently  they  picked  up  milk  whcr 
ever  they  could  Kct  it. 

We  farmers  do  not  care  who  buys  our 
milk  provided  we  are  paid  a  good  price, 
but  we  do  protest  against  the  ciiain  store 
policy  of  buying  un<ler  the  market. 

The  evidence  is  that  the  chain  stores 
realized  that  they  could  depress  producers" 
prices  easier  if  they  could  divide  the  farm- 
ers. Therefoie  they  picked  up  a  campaign 
to  foster  dissatisfaction  among  the  farm 
ers.  It  was  brought  out  at  a  recent  public 
meeting  in  Kimlwrton.  Pa  .  that  in.livid 
uals  financially  interested  in  ihe  chain 
stores  contributed  to  the  Alliccl  Dairy 
F'armers  This  was  publicly  admitle.1  by 
a  director  in  that  organization 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec 
lion  that  Mr  Middle  was  one  day  the 
attorney  for  the  Allied  group  and  tiie 
next  day  he  publicly  announced  himself 
as  the  attorney  for  a  concern  buying  milk 
for  chain  stores. 

It  was  definitely  stated  at   the  recent 


conlnjl  Ijoard  hearing  by  a  representative 
of  the  company  which  supplies  milk  to 
the  chain  stores  that  they  are  paying  a 
.substantially  lower  price  than  dealers  who 
deliver  milk  to  the  doorstep  This  milk 
costs  $2  40  f  o  b.  Philadelphia  while  the 
other  dealers  are  paying  $2  60  for  ^ ^% 
milk.  As  their  milk  tests  from  3.75%  to 
A\t)%  they  are  actually  paying  $2  70  to 
$2H0  r>er  hundred  tielivered  at  their 
plants  When  we  hear  these  facts  it  is 
easy  for  us  farmers  to  understand  why 
the  chain  stores  are  selling  milk  cheaper 
than  the  other  dealers  because  they  take 
it  out  of  our  milk  checks. 

The  same  witness  testified  that  grade 
"A  ■  milk  costs  them  only  $2  74  per  hun- 
dred lbs  when  other  dealers  are  paying 
$V  JO  for  ^%  grade  "A  "  milk     All  of  us  at 


the  hearing  noticed  that  the  chain  store 
group  did  not  bring  in  any  witness  who 
could  tell  what  the  farmers  were  actually 
paid  for  the  milk.  They  buy  the  milk 
from  other  dairies  as  cheap  as  they  can  jjet 
it       Ira  Hartz.  FLlverson.  Pa 


At  one  of  the  sessions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Mil- 
waukee, when  five  thousand  phys- 
icians were  assembled  in  a  huge 
auditorium,  a  cloak-room  attend- 
ant burst  in  and  shouted,  "Is 
there  a  doctor  in  the  building?" 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State   Dairy   Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  January,    1934: 

No    Inspections  Made 2070 

S|)ecial  Karm  Visits ''^ 

No    Sediment  Tests    4326 

Days  Can  <!<  Truck  Inspection.  39 

No    Meetings ' 

Attendance I  ^0 

Days  S|jecial  Work 72 

No.  Miles  Traveled      27,714 

During  the  month  31  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  46  dairies 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  was 

up 

To    date    279.776    farm    ins|>ections 

have  been  made 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers"  Association  fieldmen 
in  connection  with  testing,  weighing 
and  general  membership  work  for  the 
month  of  January.    1934: 

NO. 

Butterfat  Tests  Made 885S 

Plants  Investigated 47 

Calls  on  Members  412 

Quality  Improvement  Calls      .       .  1 

1  lerd  Samples  Tested  194 

Membership  Solicitation  CalU     .  21 

New  Members  Signed 9 

Cows  Signed      *^4 

Transfers  Made 5 

Meetings  Attended 8 

Attending  Meetings 718 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 56 

Microscopic  Readings    20 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


^la«:hj«  ,^h.  1*)."^4 


WHAT 

PRICE 
IDEAS? 


That  is  what  every   piece  of 
good  printing  ii     AN  IDEA 

IF  you  would'be  interested  in  a  good 
printer's  ideas  about  good  printing, 
we  are  at  your  disposal  at  any  time. 

Call,  write  or  phone 
West  Chester  No.  1 


Horace  F.  Temple 

IncorpotcUd 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


if.Jrt  tecs  • 


c*\cw 


MORt  PkOFiT5 


From  Good.Stock 

ORDRR  YOUR  CHICKS  NOW 

All  br.-.aiiiK  l..ris,  l.av.-  Ixrii  hlond-u-sU-.l  l.y 
ll,r  AiiliB'-ti  Ti-sl.  culk-.l  .iiul  sil.ili-J  U't  l^riJ.- 
Tvix-   -HiKli  Hr.Kli.clioi.  Al.ilily  -Ur«.-  Kkkh. 

We  havl-  cl.i.  ks  Ml  a  quality  not  to  l,,-  ,uri.ass..1 
at  8c-  and  up.  S..iii.-  "(  "ur  W  Int.-  lA-Kl.;.rn  (  Im  ks 
an-  fr..iii  tLxks  having  |>iill.-l  yrat  Hock  ayentK-- 
niim  .-RKs  a>..l  ..v.T.  New  Han.,.>  „re  1<.<1>  fmm 
.-IsRs  (lirea  fr.>ni  an  outstanduiK  Nf*   llainiisl.ire 

"T'aMnl  maiuRemonl  and  Fria-s  Chick,  uill 
Hive  you  what  y-u  want  a  nicf  prohl.  h..lh  a;- 
Broilers  or  Uiyers.  i      1 1     ■    r  , 

S.Mid  for  mv  r.italoK.  it  cont.uns  valuahl.'  inlor- 
inaiioM.    lUichesi  every  Wednesday. 

fan  supply  (hick-  on  re.isonal.ly  short   n.^tiir. 
but  order  as  far  in  adv.inc.'  as  possible. 
Phone  S'uderlon  it4.<. 

Price's  Hatchery 

Boi  m  TKLFDRl).  PA. 


GRASS  SEED 

Highaat  Quality  at  A»toni»hinily  Low 
Price* 


We   have   te.l   b«if«in..      Recle.ne.1   te.tetl    I  i- 
$1.55;  Al..ke  (20  to  25".^)  .nd  T"n.;ll.y  SV^V 


Alf.lf.  »V50:  Sud.n  »2  50.  Hulled  .Sweet 
(  lovet  $2  50.  Have  highe.1  ciu.hty  Ke.lt  love. 
.t  unu.u.l.  nioney-MVing  p.ice.  and  other 
Farm  Seed.  torte.iJondingly  cheap.  We  buv 
irom  producer  and  •ell  direct  to  run.un.ef  at 
loweat  pnce..  All  .eec'a  te.te.1  and  »o  d  .ul.- 
iect  to  .tate  or  governnient  te^.  bend  t.^lay 
(or  Free  Sample,  and  big  See.1  Guide 

American  Field  Seed  Co. 


Dept.   673 


Chicago,   III. 


QUILT  PIECES 

Featuring  1934  Popular  Pattern* 

Fast  Color  Prints,  larftc  pleies,  l-poimd 
Bundle  (20  yards)  7.V  6  pounds,  $I..W 
BAI'I'IFIL  PRKMIl'M  Included  with  6 
p.unds.  FASt.Y  SII.K  »r  VKI.VKT  PIF.CKS, 
i  pounds,  Wc  and  HKMIIFI  I.  PKK.MII  M 
Included.  If  you  senil  money  »llli  order  we 
pay  the  Piistafte,  otherwise  C.  <).  I>  .  plt^<« 
pistafte  charileH.  Satisfaction  ijuaranteed  or 
m  mey  refunded. 

AMERICAN  DRESS  GOODS  CO. 

Dept.  M2 
211  East  188th  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OATS.... 

SKNS.\TlllN  Oiip  (if  Vie  ininil  pri»lucliv("  ust.  in  ciilti- 
vation.  Ti  l.u.  and  upward  p<T  acre  are  frwiufut,  will. 
large,  white,  moaty  graini  wrigtm.g  4.'  44  lU.  P"  m.'ai.- 
ure<l  hu  of  the  Liglieal  (jiiality.  \m  «li"uM  hy  all  nieain 
try  lh«»e  iiaU  <Tft  nur  eireptwinally  low  price  in  .|U»n- 
titiei.  Alto  Chiver  an.l  Tinmtl.v  S.M..I,  V.lvet  HsrlfN, 
Soy  Beam.  WiKxIhurii,  Clarage  an.l  W  hit.  (  »p  See.!  (  orn. 

Writ*  far  >am»l«i  wanl.d  and  Cal.U|ue. 
TIIEO    BURT  *  SONS.  Bai  II  MELROSE.  OHIO 


An  Unique  Milk  Puzzle 

RRAD  the  following  article  care- 
fully. Can  you  insert  the 
correct  name  for  the  territory  m 
blank  (a),  the  name  of  the  dairy 
organization  in  blank  (b).  the  name 
of  the  newspaper  in  the  proper 
blanks,  the  name  of  the  right  coop- 
erative official  in  blank  (c)  and  the 
lie  about  him  in  blank  (d). 

Then  read  the  second  article. 
Sounds  familiar,  doesn't  it?  Per- 
haps it  happened  right  in  your  own 

Local? 

Blank  Newspaper  - 

Master  Wrecker 
Three  months  of  direct  attack  on 
the  organized  dairymen  of  -M_  -• 
of  misrepresentation  and  of  direct 
falsehood  regarding  the  actions 
and  motives  of  (b)  ,  have  earn- 
ed for  the  (newspaper)  the  title  of 
Master  Wrecker.  There  were 
others  who  have,  by  their  actions, 
placed  themselves  in  the  position 
of  wreckers  but  without  the  (new^ 
p^per)  to  give  them  widespread 
attention  their  efforts  would  have 
amounted  to  little. 

However,  the  (newspaper)^  over- 
reached itself  when,  on  February  2. 
it  carried  a  statement  that  an 
official  of  the  A.A.A.  had  informed 

the    (newspaper)      that    Mr.   __M . 

general    manager,    had    said    that 
(d)  This   was    a    deliberate 

falsehood  and  has  been  repudiated 
by  the  A.A.A.  and  by  Mr.  ^ —  . 
It  served  to  bring  to  a  head  a 
situation  under  which  we  have  been 
sufTering  for  months.  It  is  that  the 
(newspaper)  has  purported  to  have 
mearTs  of  reaching  someone  within 
the  A.A.A.  and  securing  private 
and  confidential  information. 

Using  as  a  "cloak"  some  un- 
named official  of  the  A.A.A.  the 
(newspaper)  has  published  false  and 
misleading  statements  in  an  at- 
tempt to  break  down  the    (^) 

agreement  and  license  and  to 
undermine  (b)  and  its  officers. 
Red  Tactics 
Association  members  at  certain 
local  meetings  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  resolutions  pre- 
pared and  presented  by  represen- 
tatives of  an  entirely  separate  or- 
ganization. On  occasion  these 
resolutions  have  expressed  critical 
repudiation  of  the  Association  and 
of  certain  policies  which  have  been 
adopted  by  majority  vote  of  ac- 
credited delegates. 

Most  everybody  has  the  right 
to  join  as  many  organizations  as 
he  chooses.  It  is  said  a  person  has 
a  right  to  change  his  mind  any 
time  before  he  dies  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  other  things  that  one  may 
properly  do.  But  there  is  a  thing 
in  this  world  that  many  people 
recognize  as  the  principle  of  com- 
mon courtesy.  Submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  impartial  observers  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  invasion  of 
a  meeting  called  by  one  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  hostile  resolutions  of  another 
organization  would  be  deemed  a 
courteous  procedure. 

Answers  to  the  above  puzzle  (?) 
would  be  just  as  true  if  they  were 
as  close  to  home  as  you  guessed 
but  they  happened  at  Boston,  (a) 
is  New  England,  (b)  is  the  Con- 
solidated Dairies,  (newspaper)  is 
the  Boston  Herald,  (c)  is  Mr.  W.  P. 


Davis,  general  manager  of  (b).  (d) 
is  a  deliberate  falsehood  similar  to 
one  given  about  Mr.  Allebach  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper  on  February  I . 
riu-  quotations  arc  from  the  "New 
Lngland  Dairyman." 

A  Charles  F.  Adams  is  the  spear 
head  of  the  New  i.nsiainj  trouo.c:: 
and  he  is  said  to  be  deeply  inter- 
ested  in    Boston's   biggest   grocery 
chain.      What    the   Boston   Herald 
says     always     fits    in     with     what 
Adams  wants  done.     It  seems  that 
every  large  town  has  a  newspaper 
which  is  dominated   by   the  chain 
stores   and    in    that   capacity    uses 
every   artifice   to   undermine  dairy 
cooperatives;     thereby     making    it 
easy    to    batter   down    milk    prices 
which  are  already  low. 

"Red  Tactics"  hits  mighty  close 
to  home  but  it  originally  apF>eared 
in  the  Michigan  Milk  Messenger  of 
Detroit. 


board  or  its  reprenentative.-!  to  inspect  th 
records  of  prorluction  and  .sales  and  »« 
other  pertinent  r<Tt>rds  which  are  on  ft 
in  our  olhces  at  219  N  liroad  Strtt 
Philadelphia. 


MILK     I'KODUC 


Dairy  Market  Situation 


The    accranc    price    of    92    score      reported     by     the     United     .States 

er  at  Nea>  Yorhjrorr.  Jar^uury  29       Department   of   Agriculture  as  H. 

■»" cent  less  on  lebruary   I    than  a 


Cuts  Fencing  Costs 

An  "electrical  fencer"   has  bee 
^„„„l«,w.r1    bv    a    Wisconsin  dairvl  ant/  Class   111   milk. 
man   which  should  greatly  redu 


lul 
rial. 


february  27.  inchtsiic.  u)as  24.97 

Us.    '//"s  .fiH"'"^  '"  "•^*'''  '"  ''*''''''' 
inrnS    l-'chruary    prices  for    Class 

This  was 
increase  of    5.36   cents  over  the 


the  first  cost  of  labor  and  materij.6/  ccn/  January  average. 
required  in  fencing.  A  single  stram  <j:{i|^UAKY  experienced  a  re- 
of  barbed  wire  with  posts  set  2  to  '  n^arkable  strengthening  of  the 
rods  apart  was  found  by  him  to b  _  market  situation.  Butter 
effective  in  confining  cattle  whe  ^^^  increased  more  than  ^  cents 
the  wire  was  charged  with  a  sligh  ^  pound  over  January  and  this 
'tickles"  but  whic 


Before  the  Control  Board 

(Continuol  from  page  )) 

tributors  in  Philadelphia  for  the  entire 
year  I9J3.  These  fiKures  minimize  the 
effect  of  such  importations  on  production 
The  average  numl)cr  of  pounds  of  milk 
ship|>ed  daily  |>er  farm  to  these  three  large 
dealers  each  month  of  19 H  was  as  follows: 
January  14  5  4  |)ounds;  I  ebruary,  14^9; 
March,  144  J;  April,  143.2;  May.  161.7; 
June.  1524;  July,  147.8;  August.  148.5; 
September.  145.2;  Octol>er.  142  J;  No- 
vemljcr.  144.7;  and  December.  1410 
pounds. 

The  19  M  monthly  basic  was  determin- 
ed by  adding  the  1955  basic,  the  July  1933 
and  the  November  1955  production  and 
dividing  the  total  by  three  You  will 
nalice  that  production  followed  more 
than  a  normal  .seasonil  declinf  in  July  a» 
compared  to  August  and  it  showed  only  a 
I  69  percent  rise  in  November  as  com- 
pared to  October,  followed  by  a  2  56  per- 
cent fall  in  December  .Such  a  small 
change  in  production  is  easily  within  the 
influence  of  belter  feeding. 

Supplementing  my  own  te.stimony  as 
to  the  net  weighted  average  price  received 
by  |)roducers  now  selling  milk  under  the 
bisic-surplus  plan  1  am  pleased  to  submit 
the  following  figures  for  January  1954: 
.Station  Mileage  Average  Weighted 

Zone  Test  Avg  Price 
LeamanPl.  51  60  3  59% 
Princess Annel  51  140  4  24% 
Chamber.sbgl51  160  5.88% 
Lewistown  161  170  4  04% 
Oxford.  Pa.       41      50    4  19% 

The   first   four   named   stations  receive 
"H"  milk  only.    Oxford  is  an  "A"  station 
an  J  an  average  bonus  of  $.495  per  hundred 
plus  the  regular  4  cent  butlcrf  it  differen- 
tial was  paid  on  all  CUass  1   milk  received 
there      The  regular  butterlat  differential 
w.is  pjiid  on  18.5  percent  of  total  receipts 
which  went   into  Class   II   and  Class   111. 
The   prices  quoted   are   net   to   producers 
and    represent    all   deductions   for   freight 
($35  per  cwt.   average  on  Class  I   milk), 
receiving    station   charges,    sales   commis- 
sions   to    our    organization    and    checkoff 
to    the    Dairy   C  ouncil    for   advertising.    1 
feel  that  these  are  representative  stations 
except    that    they    are    farther    from    the 
city  than  average  and  they  repre.sent  about 
the    average   (luality   of    milk    now    being 
handled     in     Philadelphia    as    shown     by 
tests  of  milk  bought  from  delivery  wagons 
and  tested  in  our  laboratory. 

We  respectfully  submit  this  supple- 
mentary brief  for  your  further  information 
and  we  again  invite  the  members  of  your 


current  which 

is  harmless. 

The  cost  of  current  is  said  to  b 

very  small  and  one  electrical  uni 

can  be  used  for  several  fields  at  on 

time.      It   is  said   to   be  especia 

useful  in  temporary  fencing.    Sev 

eral  Wisconsin  dairymen  have  use 

the  device  and  report  its  operatic 

as  very  satisfactory.    Among  thei  • , 
,11 j„ n J.,,...  "^ 


jprovement  is  carrying  over  into 
larch.  Your  check  for  February 
ilk  will  show  this  in  a  22-cent 
crease  in  prices  of  cream  and 
irplus  milk. 

This  situation  has  greatly  eased 

tension  on  fluid  milk  prices  as 

brought     butter,     and    with    it 

lijcse,    more    nearly    in   line    with 

_„u  milk  prices. 

are  both  large  and  small  produceri  p^j  prices  have  held  very  close 

Barley'Can    Be  Used  their   previous   level   which   has 

In  Poultry  Ration  lulted    in   a    continuation  of    the 

Farmers  who  grow  barley  sora.  duction  in  grain  Mxn^.  his 
times  ask  if  it  can  be  used  .« be  expected  to  hold  down  pro- 
poultry  rations.  action    until    the    pasture    season 

John   Vandevort,    poultry  spe<   the  great  dairy  sections  arrives^ 

ialist   at   Penn   State   College  saj  ke  greater    cow    population    and 

that  in  some  sections  of  the  com  .  better  (tho  still   not  satisfact- 

try   barley   is  one  of   the  princ.pi  .)  butter  prices  may  then  stimu- 

ingredients  of  both  grain  and  mas  ,te  production.     I  his  warns  us  to 

mixtures.       Although    barley  ma  t  cautious    of     the    dairy     price 

not  equal  corn  and  wheat  in  vita  tuation  in  May  and  June. 

min  value,  it  does  possess  in  othe  The    price    curve    beyond     that 

respects    similar    value    in   poultr  me  will  be  influenced  by  too  many 

feeding.  -able    factors    to    attempt    any 

Whether  barley  should  be  use.  «cast.     Among  these  laclors  are 

in  place  of  corn  or  wheat  depend  .pply  and  prices  of  feeds,  supply 

largely  on  the  relative  supply  an(  d  quality  of  pastures  and  forage 

price  of  these  grains.     If  a  poultry  «ps,  industrial  employment   and 

man  is  using  two-thirds  corn  an<  ,ying  power,  and  the  prolnibiiny 

one-third  wheat  in  the  grain  mix  idairy  price  and  production  con- 

ture     he    will    find    it    salisfactor]  wl  measures  becoming  more  uni- 

to  use  equal  parts  of  corn,  wheat  ormly  applicable  and  effective. 


|ierc 

year  earlier  but  the  January  I 
figures  for  cow  population  was  5.1 
percent    larger    than    a    year    ago. 

rhe   production   pvi   «-«• 

sylvania  dropped  6  percent  as 
compared  to  I'ebruary  a  year  ago 
and  the  number  of  cows  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States  increased 
only  0.4  percent,  in  Pennsylvania 
there  was  a  2  percent  increase. 

Butter   has  been   moving  out  of 
storage  at  an  increased  rate.      1  his 
combined  with  a  12.9  percent  drop 
in   production  during  January   ac- 
counts    for     the     improved     price 
situation.    Cheese  production  dro,)- 
l>ed    16.3    percent    in   January   and 
evaporated    milk    manufacture   de- 
creased    13.6    ,>ercent.        Prices    of 
manufactured    products   responded 
exactly    reverse    to   their   January- 
February    behavior    in    193  3    when 
butter  prices  went  down  from   2  J 
to  163/4  cents  while  this  year  they 
went  up  from  a  January  low  of  I  He 
to    a    l-ebruary    high    of    26'/2-    ^'i*-' 
highest  since  1952.    January  aver- 
ages were  the  same  both  years. 

I-luid  milk  prices  are  practically 
the  same  as  they  have  been  for 
several  months.  A  few  minor  de- 
creases have  been  noted  following 
practical  cancellation  of  marketing 
agreements  on  February  I.  Only 
about  six  new  agreements  have 
been  issued  but  some  of  them  show 
a  slight  decrease  to  producers. 


$2()l 
2  17 
1  92 
2.02 
257 


and  barley  by  weight.  Barley  cat 
replace  some  of  the  ground  corno 
wheat  in  the  mash  mixture.  Usini 
the  four  common  ground  grains 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  " 
equal  propartions  in  the  mas 
would  doubtless  give  good  results 
Mr.  Vandevort  believes 


Milk    production    per    cow    was 


When  writing  advertisers,  men- 
tion the  "Review."  It  will  help 
make  it  a  bigger  and  better  maga- 
zine. 

Dairy  cows  reach  their  highest 
and  most  economical  production 
around  seven  years  of  age. 


February  Buying  and  Selling  Prices 

From  National  Cooperate  Milk  Producers'  I'eJerat.on 


Market 


Prices  f.o.b.City  3.5%  test  »        i 

'^"*^  \_  Butterfat     Retail  price 

Class  I   Class  II    Class  III  Differential     "B"  M.Ik 


"Review"    advertisers    are  reli 
able,  mention  the  "Review"  wM 
writing  to  them. 


Angeles $•    7«3 


'ittsburgh,    I    9f' 

New  York  (201-210 

mile  zone) j   ^-  ^1 

3e8  Moines    '    •    v 

rx  i_        o    •       o  Po:/l  Bv       Wadelphia  2    ^(j 

December  Prices  Pa*.^.*^^  JVashington,  D.  C         2  67 
Producers'  Associationi  ^^^^.^^^^^  ^ .  38 

3.5%  Milk,  f .  o    b.  Market  (x)       \^^^.^^^^^^ 2  .  00 

NeTpTe  Basic  P"-  Boston  ( 1 80-200  mile)  2   26 

$2.52         $2^     5an  Diego,  Cal  2.1(] 

\l    Chicago  (60-70  mile)  '    f") 

2  205    M.Louis I    ^'^^ 

2.00    iMinneapolis-St.Paul..   I    60 

f»iBuffalo 2   2 

^Detroit i    »^ 

IS    PUuisville.  Ky 1  2.08 

2  08    i'Omaha  I   '    ''^ 


City 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
New  York 
•San  Diego 

'Milwaukee 

•l5o8ton 
Minneapolis 
I  lartford 

aC^incinnati 
I^ouisville 

•Omaha 
Detroit 


1  65 
1.46 
I  71 
1.47 

I  70 
I  24 
2.70 
1.74 
1  65 
I  ()7 
1    57 


155 
185 


(x)     Except    New    Yo'k   /•"°;,^^,"'««« 
based  on  prices  in  the  2<"--^'<'  ""  *  ^e. 
and  Boston  prices  in  the  181-200  m.le'* 
(*)     January,    (a)      November. 


'Cincinnati 
'Hartford 


I  .89 
3.405 


b 

$1.28 

xl  .33 

I  30 
I  74 
I  74 
1  ()2 
I  ()3 

b 
I  23 

97 

1) 
I  33 
I  23 
xl  21 

.<K) 
I  39 
08 


$1 


.30 

50 

16 
77 

873 
()73 
.83 


.88 

.80 
.68 
94(f) 


3  Ic 
3 

4 
3 
4 
7 

4  64 
3 


10c 

12 

? 
II 
13 
II 

9 


2, 

6 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 


3 


12 


M 
10 
II 

9 
II 
10 
II 

9 
II 
14 


'   January  prices. 

'b)     to  Im-  determined  according  to   '>"'>" 

'«)    Average  of  range  of  prices  quoted     (I) 


(r)      Based  on  return  from  surplus  f>o<)1 
Also  H  class  four  price  of  $  7  5 


PER  CAPITA  CHEESE  CONSUMPTION  U.S. 
COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


Hou^  Much,... 

CHEESE 

„.,Do  We  Eat? 

Ti  IE  answer  to  this  quesl.on  is  strikingly  illustrated 
above.  The  per  capita  cheese  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  only  4.17  pounds  pc-r  y<-;^.f^-  T^e 
Swiss  cal  more  cheese  than  any  other  folk.  I  hey  are 
famed  f^r  their  rugged  health  and  racial  f"^"^^.^^.^^^ 
and  other  dairy  products  arc  favorite  foods  with  them. 
Aller  he  Swiss  come  the  Dutch.  Danes,  rcnch.  Lnglish 
German  and  the  Scandinavian  races  all  people  of  vigor 
and  health. 

One  of  the  finest  things  America  could  do 
for  health  and  economy  is  for  city  and  rural  people 
r develop  the  habit  of  eating  cheese  in  amoun 
comparable  to  European  consumption.  Cheese  is 
aTiperior  food.  Made  from  whole  milk^  t  may 
be  considered  a  concentrated  form  of  "^^^  *he 
food  which  comes  nearest  to  fulfilling  all  the  needs 
of  the  body. 

It  contains  muscle-building  protein  of  a  quality 
particularly  suited  to  the  best  growth  of  children  as  well 
as  adult  maintenance.  Calcium,  phosphorus  and  iron 
are  present  in  rennet  cheese  in  the  same  proport.ona  e 
amounts  as  in  milk.  The  iron  present  is  m  an  easily 
assimilated  form.  The  fat  soluble  vitamins  A  and  D 
become  more  concentrated  when  whole  milk  is  made  into 
cheese  for  the  fat  of  the  milk  is  nearly  all  retained  when 
curd  is  formed. 

Cottage  cheese  is'also  considered  a  good  source  of 
calcium  along  with  the'other  food  values. 

Increased  consumption  of  milk,  butter    cheese 
ice  cream  will  >elp  to   improve  the  farmers 


and 
market. 


The  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council 


cooperating  wi 


th 


ThelButter  Campaign  of 
The  National  Dairy  Council 
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MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


March.  1934 


25» SAVINGS    SECURITY    100% PROTECTIi 

r  RATES  25%  TO  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES-  1 
•{....     that's  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU  I      -      -      -      -I 

No  automobile  owner  can  afford  the  extravagant  risk  of  being  unprotected. 

A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.  And  the  future,  too.  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  reliable  automob.le 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands. 

Uarn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  are  for  your  car;  you  will  realize  that  a  single  accident  may  cost  you  more  than  your  premium 
for  ten  years. 


INTER-SrrATB, 

Producer 


LJ 


k?\\ 

17 

IK 

\ 

hirill 

cc-  crrics 

'r-- 

««•»-»»'•. 

Inc. 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy  for 
Public  Liability.  Property  Damage.  Collision, 
Fire  and  Theft,  covering  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  at  a  saving  of  from  23%  to  30%  Truck 
Insurance  at  a  25%  saving  _ 

We  write  but  two  classifications,  W  and 
"X."  This  means  a  large  saving  on  high  priced 
cars. 


NET  GAIN 

Save   #»ith   u  company   that   has  rnade  a  net 

gain  of  over  77"*   in  premium  writings  for  the 

first  six  months  of    1933  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1932 


COMPENSATION 

Our    Workmen's    Compensation    Policy    pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employee  and   has  returned  a  substantial   div 
dend  every  year  since  its  organization 


Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


325-333  S.  18th  STREET  HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Clip  this  and  mail  today— it  obligates  you  in  no  way. 


PENNSYLVANIA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS'  MUTUAL 

CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever 


Gentlemen:  1  am  interested  in — 
Compensation  Insurance 
Automobile  or  Truck  Insurance 


County 

Make  of  Car Model 


^;^;:rches^^ 
Control  Board  Sets  Prices 


Schedules  About  Same  as 


Under  A.  A.  A.-Basic-Surplus  Plan  Included 


Read  "Review  Ads"  they  are  reliable 


PUBLIC  SALE 

of  Holstein  Cows,  at  Savery  Farm,  on 
State  Road  near  Parkerville  between 
Pocopaon  Station  and  Red  L'o. 


ELECTRIC  FENCING 


l.ive>luck  uMnem  save  liU%   u(   fencing  cotU  wi 
One- Wire  Klectrit  Kence  Unil.     U»«r.  o(  110 
current  write 

ONE-WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY 
B-22  WHITEWATER,  WIS. 


MARCH  21,  1934,  at  1  P.M.  CLOVER 


30  head  of  these  cows  are  second  and 
third  calf  heifers.  In  starting  thi^  herd 
we  bought  excellent  foundation  cows  and 
have  bred  them  better  Increase  your 
production  and  strengthen  your  herd  with 
some  of  these  cows       Terms  Cash. 

SAVERY  FARM 


Mnlium  HihI  <ir  Mi>miu>>tli,  at  ultmctive  prion,  llliio 
lirown  -Doulilf  HwU-aiir.1  iif  the  liiRlmt  i|U»lit»  Hivt 
re»l  \»tn»in  pricM  on  Almki-,  Alfalfii.  Swerl  Clovw.  Ti- 
moiliy  Seeil.  Aliike  »n.|  Timothv  Mur.)  Aim  Sfimti'.o 
8(Mil  ()»U.  Velvrt  lUrlcv.  .S.iv  Hrantf.  Wiiulburn.  Clir«e 
inil  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Writ*  Ur  lampUi  wanlad  and  Calalafu*. 
THEO    BURT  *  SONS.  Bai  II  MELROSE.  OHIO 


HUSKY,  HEAVY  DUTY 

REFRIGERATING  COMPRESSORS 

'for  milk  cooling  and  storage  I 


the  most  reliable  tyfje  of  equipment.  Great  surplus  power — 
oversize  parts — costs  less  to  run — and  gives  longer  trouble-free 
life.  "M&E"  compressors  are  found  on  thousands  of  the 
Eastern  dairy  farms.  Complete  range  of  sizes  and  types 
from  173  lb.  up  to  largest.  All  automatic.  Electric  or 
gasoline  drive. 

SOLD  ONLY   BY  Al! TIIOKIZKI)  DKALKHS  AT 

SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS! 

For  catalogs,  local  dealers  names,  or  engineering  data  write  — 


MERCHANT6.EVAN5  COMPANY 


NOlRf  i/'A/Ze  ^jou  have  me  time 
LOOK  INTO  l/iis  BETTER 
WAY  TO  PUT  UP  HAY 

AT  HEN  (h 


Milk     prices     for     Pennsylvania 
been  fixed.  The  control  Board 
eral  order  was  issued  on  March 
,h  and  made  effective  April  2nd. 
ting  prices  to  be  paid  producers 
that    may    be    charged    con- 
Philadelphia   retail   price  sched- 
are    practically    the   same   as 
made    effective    under     the 
A   A    Marketing  Agreement  on 
,gU8t  25th.     The  f.o.b    price  to 
pducers  on  Class  I   milk  is  also 
same  as  it  has  been  since  Aug- 

lt25th. 
Maximum  hauling  charges  are 
(ludcd  which  will  serve  to  in- 
W»e  the  producers*  actual  return. 
CTtain  other  regulations  are  in- 
uded  which  may  also  bring  about 
larger  return  to  the  producer. 
Producers  as  a  whole  have  ap- 
roved  the  order  although  object- 
ns  have  been  heard  from  certain 
wrces.  especially  about  the  4.0% 
equirement  for  "A""  milk  at  re- 
Living  stations. 
[Dealers  are  objecting  strenuously 

certain  provisions,  terming  them 

snfiscatory.    If  such  is  true  many 

foducers  may  lose  their  markets 

^tirely    unless    the    objectionable 

tures  are  modified. 

We  are  pleased  that  so  many  of 
'he  recommendations  made  to  the 
-xard  by  executives  of  your  asso- 

IMtion  have  been  incorporated  in 
lisorder.  In  our  further  discussion 
ilt  we  have  called  your  attention 
0  further  recommendations  which 
not  included  but  which  we 
a!  sure  would  make  it  more  uni- 
Ttrsallv  satisfactory. 
Certain  parts  of  the  order  have 
.tn  omitted,  especially  those  which 

ipply  only  to  Western  Pennsylva- 
3ia.  In  printine:  this  order,  reler- 
tnccs  to  the  Philadelphia  area 
»ive  been  moved  ahead  of  those 
referring   to  the  stale  as  a   whole. 


(Names  of  townships  omitted  for 

brevity.)  ... 

C7.MS      /     Milk     Includes     any     milk 
zed.  or  handled  by  a  milW 


purchased,  receive 

dealer  and  «>  marketed  as  to  be  readily 
open  to  the  supposition  that  it  will  find 
its  ordinary  utilization  by  human  con- 
sumption as  raw  or  pasteurized  milk.  It 
includes  all  milk  leaving  a  milk  plant  or 
receiving  station  in  fluid  form  in  the  ab- 
sence of  clear  proof  that  such  milk  is  so 
utilized  as  to  fall  into  some  other  class. 

Class  2  Milk      Includes  any  milk  pur- 
chased,   received,   or    handled   by   a   milk 
dealer  and  so  marketed  in  such  forms  as 
to  be  readily  open  to  the  supposition  that 
will    find    Its    ordinary    utilization    by 
human  consumption  as  fluid  cream,  sweet 
or    sour    cream,    ice   cream,    homogenized 
Ik    chocolate,    candies,    and 
soups  sold   in   her- 
and 


of 


It 


volt     »    \ 


WHEN  (hopped   hay  can  be  put  up  cheaper, 
quicker  and  easier  than  whole  hay. 
il's  not  surprising  that  the  practice 
of  hay  I  hopping  is  ttaininnsorapid- 
ly.  Using  the  Paper  System,  two 
men  handle   hay  faster    than    4 
men    usinit    a   harpoon    fork. 
'  works  in  the  hot. 
'  mow.  The  chop- 
d  hny  is  hloun 
into  the  mow, 


CstlSbb    PH  I  LADE  LPHIA.PA      M.S. /I. 


NOTICE  TO  DEALERS:  Why  not  investigate  the  possibilities  of  handling  "M&f^," 
in  your  section^     Direct    factory  Contact.     Tree  training.     Your  inquiry   is  invited. 


takes  half  the  usual  space,  keeps  Vf^^\^-^l 
mu<  h  easier  to  feed  out.  Often  steps  up  milk  pfO" 
due  tion;  makes  beef  and  mutton  gains  cheape- 
Eliminates  feeding  waste. 

A  Papec  Hay  Chopper,  without  any  '.»•«?«?;'• 
also  the  best  silo  filler  obtainable.  Shreds  fodd" 
and  cuts  straw.  Fill  out  the  coupon  "r«ndl>o«« 
for  bcxiklet  describing  all  advantages  and  aavina 
from  chopiwd  hay. 

Svnd  For  lull  liifonuation 

I  l'a|i.'r  Maciiilu'l'o  .■>iiS..MaiiiSt  .SliorlMillc.N^  . 

I  Siiiil  fr oi.vof  ■•.*  Il.llcr  Wiiy    To  I'lit  I  I'  , 

•  llnMi-criliiuKlhfl'iil S.VHlcmaii'l'  al'"  • 

J         llav  ClioMxr-Silo  I'lll.r-..  , 


i 

1 


•  i^>■/  office 


The  retai;  price  schedules  have  been 
lummarized  briefly  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

1.  Territorial  Scope.  Kxcept  a.s  to 
provisions  wliuh  arc  staled  to  apply  solely 
lonamcd  ar.-..s  or  from  which  named  areiH 
irf  specifically  excepted,  this  OHici.l 
General  Order  shall  apply  everywhere 
Mthin  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  shall  also  apply  outride  the  St  .te 
oi  Penn.sylvania  in  all  c  .ses  provided  by 
Act  ^7,  approved  January  2.   I'>54 

2.  Definitions.  As  used  in  this 
official  .ir.ler  v!fn--ral  t'le  following  t.rms 
ihall  hive  the  followini;  me.inm^s: 

PhihulclphH,  Milk  Markclinii  Areu' 
•hall  comprise  the  city  "f  Pluladelpii.  i 
»nd  the  surroundini?  iiiunicipalitits  an  I 
other  areas  within  Pennsylvania  which 
»re  within  a  ra<lius  of  thirty  six  ( <0) 
miles  from  (  itv  Hall,  Philadelphia  It 
"hall  include  all  of  l^hiladel|<liia  (  ounty. 
«ll  of  Delaware  County,  and  the  follow 
ing  named  townships  in  Chester.  Mont 
Somery  and  Bucks  Counties; 


mixtures,     mi 
other  confectioneries 
metically  sealed  cans,  cream  cheese 
other  manufactured  dairy  products  except 
those    included    in    Class    3    and  Class    4. 
Class  .i  Milk     Includes  all  milk  that  is 
actually     manufactured     into     powdered 
whole  milk  or  condensed  or  concentrated 
whole    milk    sold    in    hermetically    sealed 
cans      1  lowever.   milk  may  be  purchased 
under  this  classification,  regardless  of  the 
use  to  which   it  is  put.  on   the  condition 
that   It   be  separated   into  fluid  cream  at 
the  country  plant  or  receiving  station  and 
the  skimmed   milk   returned   to   the   pro- 
ducer 

Class  4  Milk  Includes  all  milk  that  is 
actually  manufactured  into  butter  or  that 
,8   actually    manufactured    into   American 

C^hecse 

The  officers  of  your  association 
went  on  record  as  favoring  only 
three  classes  of  milk,  combining 
C  lasses  3  and  4. 

Unless  otherwise  clearly  indicated  here- 
in, all  terms  user!  in  this  Olhcial  Cieneral 
Order  shall  have  the  meanings  ascribed  to 
them  in  Act  M.  approved  January  2.  I'H4 
4.      Minimum   Prices  to   Producers 
for   Milk    to   be   Sold    in    Philadelphia 
Milk   Marketing   Area.       Ihe   l<.ll..wmi? 
shall   l.e   llie   minimum   prices   charged   by 
or   pai.l   to  producers     for     Cirade   IJ   milk 
of    J-i"^    butterfat.    sold    to    milk   dealers 
,o    l.e    resold    in    the    Piiiladelphia    Milk 
Marketin.;  Area 

$2.60     per     hundred 


er  than  50  miles  from  the  Philadel- 
phia   terminal    plant,    a    receiving 
station  charge  of  $16  per  hundred- 
weight  may  be  deducted  in  addi- 
tion to  the  transportation  charges. 
Class     2     Milk     $170     P«^r     hundred 
pounds  net  f    o    b    distributor",  plant  un- 
der  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  When    a   producer,    or   a   group 
producers,    deliver    their    milk   dir 
ectly    to    the    distributors    plant, 
they  shall  be  paid  in  full  the  price 
set  forth  above, 
(b)  When  the  milk  is  transported  from 
the  producers'  farm,   from  a   point 
of    general    assembly,    or    from    a 
country  receiving  plant  to  the  dis- 
tributors    plant,    the    actual    cost 
of  such  transportation  may  be  de- 
ducted from  Class  2  Milk  pr'ce»  'n 
an  amount  not   to  exceed  twenty- 
three    cents    ($.2  J)    pcr    hundred- 
weight.   All  transportation  costs  in 
excess  of  twenty-three  cents  ($23) 
per  hundredweight  shall  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  distributor 
Class  J  Milk     Three  and  one-ha   ftimes 
the  average  price  per  pound  of  92  score 
butter    at    wholesale    in    the    New    York 
Market  as  reported  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  month 
during  which  the  milk  is  purchased,  plut 
20%  of  this  amount,  and  plus  thirty  censs 

Class  4  Milk     Three  and  one-half  times 

d  of  92  score 


3. 


in 


the 


Class      I      Milk 


b    distributor's  plant,  under 


poun  Is,  f    o 

the  following  conlitions: 

(a)   In    the    event    that    the    producer 
does  not   deliver   his   milk  directly 
to  the  distiibuting  plant,  the  actual 
transportation     charges     may     Ije 
deducleil  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed    2()c    per    hundredweight     on 
direct  shipments  within  a  radius  of 
r>     miles     from     the     distributor's 
plant,  and  2'>c  per  hundredweight 
(or  direct  shipments  from  <listances 
greater  than    35   miles  an  I  not  ex 
ceedmn   W  miles,  and    JOr  for  any 
distances  greater  than  SO  miles 
(b)  In   the  event  that   the  milk   is  not 
shipped  direct   to  the  distributor's 
plant,    bat    delivered    to    receiving 
stations  located  at  a  distance  great- 


the  average  price  per   poun 
butter    at    wholesale    in    the    New    York 
Market  as  reported  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  month 
during  which  the  milk  is  purchased,  plus 

20%.  ,  .  ,, 

The  price  of  Class  i  and  Class  4  Milk 
shall  be  net  at  the  country  receiv- 
ing    station,      distributing      plant, 
platform,    other    i>oint    of    general 
assembly,    or    producer's    farm,    as 
the  ca.sc  may  l>e     Where  a  country 
receiving  station,   or  a  distributing 
plant  IS  maintained,  producers  shall 
deliver   their   Class    i    and   Class    4 
Milk    to   »"ch   station   or    plant   at 
their  own   responsibility   and   cost 
Where  a  milk  de  iler  docs  not  main- 
tain a  country  receiving  station,  or 
a  distributing  plant,  and  does  not 
cdl  for  the  milk  at   the  producers' 
farms,  producers  shall  deliver  their 
milk   to  platforms  or  other   fK.ints 
of  general   assembly,   at   their  own 
resijonsibility  and  cost. 
The  above  prices  shall  l>e  subject  to  a 
butterfat   differential  of   two  cents  ($02) 
for  each   one  half   of   one  tenth    per  cent, 
added  for  milk  testing  over  $5%  butterfat 
content    and    <leducted    for    milk    testing 
under   \.'^%  butterfat  content 

Utilization  price  of  Class  I  Milk  when 
purchased  from  producers  as  such, 
shall  be  paid  for  at  Cla^s  I  prices 
irrespective  of  its  ultim  ite  utiliza- 
tion 
Class  2.  Class  J.  or  Class  4  Milk  when 
purchased  from  producers  untler 
these  respective  classifications  shall 
be  paid  for  at  each  respective  class 


price    regardless  of    their    ultimate 
utilization  with  the  exception  that 
when  any  or  all  of  the  milk  so  pur- 
chased  is  ultimately   utilized   in   a 
higher   classification    the    producer 
shall   lie  paid  on   the  basis  of   the 
higher  classification  for  which   the 
milk  was  utimately  utilized. 
Minimum  Price,  to  Producers, 
except  for  Milk  to  be  Sold  in  Phila- 
delphi.      or     We.tern      Penn.y  Iv-n.. 
Milk  Marketing  Are...     The  fol'^^'"* 
shall  be  the  minimum  prices  ^^^'^°^ 
or   paid   to  producers  for  Grade  B   Milk 
of  3  5%  butterfat.  sold  to  milk  dealers  to 
be     resold     anywhere     in     Pennsylvania, 
except    in    the    Philadelphia    or 
Western  Milk  Marketing  Areas: 
Class     I     Mi7*     $2.33     per 
pounds. 

Class     2     Milk-i^'^^     P«' 
pounds. 

Class    i  Milk     (same  »» 
phia  area). 

Class  4   Milk     («"»«   »» 
phia  area). 

(Butterfat     differential 
Philadelphia  area.) 

The  above  prices  shall  be  net  f  o.  b 
distributor's  plants  undfcr  the  following 
conditions: 

(a)  When  a  producer  or  a  group  of 
producers,  deliver  their  milk  direct- 
ly to  the  distributors  plant,  they 
shall  l>e  paid  »n  full  the  price  set 
forth  above, 
(b)  When  the  milk  is  transported  from 
the  producers'  farm,  from  a  point  of 
general  assembly,  or  from  a  coun- 
try receiving  plant  to  the  distri- 
butor's   plant,    the    actual    cost 


for 


for 


hundred 
hundred 
Philadel- 
Philadel- 


same     as 


for 


of 


such  transportation  may 


be  deduct- 


ed from  Class   I   and  Class  2  Milk 
prices  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
twenty-three  cents  ($23)  pcr  hund- 
redweight.   All  transportation  costs 
in     excess    of     twenty  three     cents 
($23)   |)er  hundredweight  shall   be 
borne  entirely  by  the  distributor, 
(c)  The  price  of   Class    i  and   Class  4 
Milk  "h""  'x^  net        .  (same  as  for 
Philadelphia  area). 
Utilization  price  of  Class  I  Milk-  when 

purchased   from   producers  as  such,    shall 

be  paid  for  at  Class  I  prices  irrespective 

of  its  ultimate  utilization 

Class  2.  Class  i  and  Class  4  Milk 

(s.mc  as  for  Philadelphia  area). 

5.  (Omitted  as  it  applies  only  to 
Western  Pennsylvania.) 

6.  Requirements  for  and  Mini- 
mum Price,  to  Producers  for  Grade 
A  Milk  to  be  Sold  anywhere  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(A)  Definition.  Cirade  A  Milk  is 
milk  which  conforms  in  r|uality  and  is 
produced  under  the  Kules  an  I  Regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
I  lealth  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  accordance  with  Section  4  of  the 
Act  42rt.  approved  May  2.   1929 

Gralc   A    Milk   '*li""    contun    not    less 
than   A"o  butt.rfat   content   as  shown  by 
((  .iiiiiiiiiiil  on  pa«    !'•) 
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Dairvmen! . . .  Sba//  we 


Increase  Consumption 


or 


Decrease  Production? 

A  recent  ruling  of  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MiLK  CONTROL 
Board  has  made  no  provision  for  even  the  Hmited  co- 
operative consumer  education  which  the  dairy  industry 
has  been  conducting  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board 
has  ruled  that  it  "endorses  well  organized  projects  of 
this  type." 

There  is  a  potential  consumptive  market  for  fifty  per  cent 
more  dairy  products  than  is  now  being  produced.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  .American  Public  Health  Association  has 
stated: 

^^  Present  injormatiun  af  to  cost  aud  value  makes  it  clear  that 
the  entire  coumunity  would  save  expense  and  serve  the  nutri- 
tional needs  best  if  as  much  as  one  quart  oj  whole  milk  were 
used  as  food  for  each  member  of  the  population  daily."  Yet 
the  average  consumption  of  milk  in  the  country  today  is 
considerably  less  than  one  pint  per  person! 

The  United  States  Department  of  .Agriculture  in  a  survey 
of  milk  consumption  published  in  1930  showed  an  increase 
of  11.6  per  cent  in  the  consumption  of  milk  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  during  the  period  of  the  precctiing  five  years. 

This  increase  was  greater  than  that  shoivti  for  other  areas 
where  no  educational  advertising  had  been  conducted. 


The  Hairy  Council  educational  campaign  reached 
6S5/)Si  individuals  last  year  through  avenues  open  to 
few  other  such  agencies: 

Public  anil  Parochial  Stiiools,  Parcnt'lVat  her  Assmiariuns, 
State  'IVachcrs  Collc^ics,  I 'ni versify  Classes,  Healtli  Cen- 
ter Cliiiies.  Coninumlty  Relief  Agencies,  I  lulernnirislK-il 
Classes  in  Schools,  Women's  Clubs,  Scrtleinenrs,  Christian 
Associations,  Camp^,  Insurance  Companies,  Inilustrial 
I'nions,  I.unch  Rooms. 

As  an  example  of  the  benefits  of  educational  advertising, 
the  butter  industrv,  bv  a  nation-wiile  cam}>aign  conducted 
through  the  National  Dairy  Council  during  the  last  six 
months  of  19.^.^,  disposed  of  fifty  million  pounds  ot  sur- 
plus butter  through  increased  sales. 

Secretary  Wallace  has  said: 

"My  other  group  of  farmers  can  match  the  faiths  the  imagina- 
tion with  ivhich  ihrv  {the  dairymen')  have  advertised  and 
capitalized  the  marvelous  value  of  their  products." 

Send  a  post-can!  for  a  copy  of  the  illustrateil  report  of 
the  1933  educational  campaign. 


BUT.  THE  JOB  IS  NOT  HALF  FINISHED 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

219    NORTH    BROAD   SlRKiri,  PH  ll.ADliLI'HIA,  PA. 


^here  is  no 
substitute  m 


/mi 


p.  I.D.C. 


The    Structure    Behind    It! 

A  Bold  Front,  Perhaps  -  But  What  Else? 


IHK  main  streets  of  early 
towns  in  the  wild  and  woolly 
west  were  lined  with  imposing 

,fe  tronts.      1  wu  an^  i. ..».», j 

jildings"  greeted  the  eye  of  the 
linger  in   the  street.      But  upon 
iiering   many  of    these   stores   all 
,t  could    be    discovered    was    a 
,.  room   used  as  a  store  and  a 
ler  leading  to  a  tiny  loft  under 
roof.     The  front  was  false. 
,ch  structures  are  gone,  except 
movie   sets,   but    the   idea   still 
tsists.      We   would    refrain   from 
tn  flattering   such   a   false   front 
recognizing  it  but  we  feel  called 
on  to  inform    Inter-State   mem- 
I,  of  the  true  facts.    It  appears 
U8    that    the    Allied    Dairy 
jmtrs    Association  has  such 
front     and    little    else.       We 
attain    this    belief    because    the 
ied.  or  its  officers,  lay  claim  to 
,000    mem'jers     and     until     this 
im  is  proven   we  are  compelled 
consider   it   as  grossly   exagger- 

How  Many  Members? 

Our  belief  is  further  strengthened 
,  the  bold  but  empty  claim  as 
pressed  in  the  public  press  that 
aet  of  those  15.000  (?)  members 
t  dissatisfied  members  of  the 
iler-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ition.      If  that  organization   had 

tsuch     membership    and     had 
members  signed  the  "Allied" 
,   for    the    Inter-State   annual 
aing  (many  of  those  who  signed 
lied     membership     applications. 
.  signed    double    Allied    proxies 
the  same  time)  we  cannot  ccn- 
ave   of    any    request    for    an    m- 
inction    against     the    election    of 
jrtctors  at  the  Inter-State  annual 

ateting. 

As  to  the  structure  of  the  Allied 
irganization.  we  are  inclined  to  ask. 
'Just    who    and    what    is    the 
Med?"      In    the   March   issue  of 
ie  Review  we  called  your  atten- 
tion  to    the    fact    that    the    Allud 
organization    and    the    chain    store 
5ulk  distributors    ajjparently    em- 
ploy the  same  counsel  and   that  a 
wge  part   of    the   unsettled   condi- 
':ons    of    this    market    apF)ears    to 
emanate    from    that    point.       //  "^^ 
iudy  the  Allied  claims  and  compare 
lliojc  claims   with  their   actions,   wc 
ire  arouscJ  to  an  cicn  greater  ivon- 
Mas  to  who  and  what  is  the  Allied. 
■   That    organization    allegedly    in- 

i lists  on  democratic  plans  and  ;  c- 
cases  the  Inter-State  of  not  l;eing 
democratic.  Yet  who  elected  Us 
directors?  How  were  they  selected.^ 
Hat  did  milk  producers  have  to 
iiy  about  picking  them,  either  in 
lominating  or  electing?    What  sort 


of  procedure  was  followed  m  pick- 
ing them>   Are  all  its  directors  milk 
producers   and    do    its   officers    and 
directors     trv     conscientiously     to 
comply  with  both  state  and  Federal 
efforts  to  help  agriculture.    Has  the 
Allied    membership    been    kept    in- 
formed of  changes  in  directorships 
and  in  officers  of  that  organization? 
What     provisions     are     made     for 
sectional,  district,  or  general  meet- 
ings   of     the    entire     membership? 
Have  any  such  district  or  general 
meetings  been  held? 


members  are  also  Inter-Statc  mem- 
bers, we  feel  that  those  of  our 
rea<lers  who  are  said  to  belong  to 
both    organizations    would    have    a 

rigfit    to  tull   intornittiii'i'   »^..    

points. 

Important  Information 

Obviously,  the  Allied  officers 
have  put  themselves  in  a  position 
where  they  should  be  glad  to  tell 
all  their  1x000  (?)  members  ALL 
about  the  operation  of  their  busi- 
ness.     Wouldn't   it    put    them    "in 


I'rankly-    t^*"    do    not    kno"^    '''^ 
answers   In   the  foregoing   questions. 
[Vc     were     surprised    that     inquiry 
among  milk  producers  revealed  thai 
little    was    known    hy    them    of    the 
-inner  workings"   of  the  Allied  or- 
ganization.      Such    a    situation    is 
terribly    inconsistent    with    repeated 
criticisms     of     the     Intcr-Slate     hy 
Allied  officers  and  spokesmen. 
Our  Belief  Strengthened 
ll    further    strengthens    our 
belief  that  the  Allied  organiza- 
tion   is    mostly    a    front,    or    a 

shell. 

Inquiries  have  I  een  frequent  as 
to  the  finances  of  the  Allied  organ- 
ization. We  know  nothing  of  such 
affairs  and  as  a  corporation  they 
are  none  of  our  business.  But  since 
the  Allied  claims  that  most  of  its 


solid"    with    their   members   to   re- 
lease as  pu!  lie  information  a  com- 
plete audit   made  l.y  disinterested 
certified  pul.lic  accountants,  cover- 
ing  a    record   of    paid-up    member- 
ships and  of  applications  for  mem- 
bership,    receipts    from    dues    and 
fees,   sourcfs  and   amounts  of   any 
gifts  and  any  other  income,  salaries 
and  expense  accounts  of  all  officers, 
legal  fees,  printing  and  stationery, 
advertising,   and   such  other   perti- 
nent   information    as    would    give 
the  mem'  ers  and  prr  sj)ective  mem- 
bers a  true  picture  of  the  affairs  of 
the  association. 

Such  an  audit  should  be  easy 
to  prepare  for  an  organization 
conceived    less    than    eight 
months     ago.        Furthermore 
such   an    audit  would   be   con- 


sistent with  the  avowed  de- 
mand of  Allied  officers  for  a 
democratic  organization  which 
keeps  its  membership  fully  in- 
fnrfT^ed.  lo     Kive      tfie     entire 

picture,  the  Milk  Code  Protest 
Committee,  though  not  incorpor- 
ated, might  make  a  similar  conn- 
plete  report  as  it  is  so  closely 
linked  to  the  Allied. 

The    question    is    also    raised    as 
to    what    sales    policies    the    Allied 
organization     contemplates.         Its 
officers  have  found  fault  with   the 
Inter-State    and    its    sales    policies 
and  publicly  condemned  the  Inter- 
state for  them.     Among  these  ob- 
jections   are    that    the    Inter-.State 
is  "too  close"  to  those  dealers  who 
cooperate  to  the  extent  of  buying 
under   the    Inter-State   plan.      But 
the  Inter-State  has  never  employed 
the  same  counsel  as  those  dealers, 
cither  individually   or  collectively. 
while    the    Allied    does    employ,    or 
until  recently  has  employed  Francis 
liiddle    as    counsel   and   he    is    also 
employed    hy    the    chain    stores    and 
the    distributor    who    supplies    those 
stores  with  milk- 

An  Objectionable  Situation 
We  feel  that  it   is  humanly   im- 
possible for  counsel  to  avoid  using 
his  knowledge  of  one  in   his  work 
for  the  other,  and  since  the  farmers' 
organization  and  the  distributor  are 
seller    and    buyer,    many    of    their 
interests    will,    or    should    be.    op- 
posed.      This    18   especially    true    if 
the  seller   is  a   "true"   cooperative 
but  may  not  apply  if  it  is  a  "com- 
pany    cooperative"     such     as     the 
Allied    appears    to    be.        We    feel 
strongly   that  joint  counsel  should 
not    be    tolerated.       It    is   open    to 
grave  objections. 

One  other  point   needs  clarifica- 
tion.       That    point    concerns    the 
production  control  plan  advocated 
by  the  Allied,  if  any.    Such  control 
is  al  solutely  essential  under  pres- 
ent   price    situations    where     milk 
destined     for     fluid     consumption 
commands   such    a    premium    over 
milk  that  mu.st  be  made  into  but- 
ter or  cheese.     Has  anything  satis- 
factory been  devised  to  replace  the 
basic-surplus  plan  to  insure  steady 
production?     We  haven't   heard  of 
it  and  apparently  neither  has  Mr. 
Wallace     nor     Mr.     Davis.         (See 
page   I  i  for  more  complete  discus- 
sion.) 

Any  crusading  campaign  must 
have  a  personality  and  an  issue 
to  be  shot  at  if  the  campaign  is  to 
be  successful.  The  Allied  selected 
Mr.  Alle!  ach  as  the  personality 
and  the  f^asic-Surplus  Plan  as  the 
issue.     They  fired  at  those  targets 

...         .: I I4t 
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Come  Up  and  See  Us 

Many  Inter-State  members  who 
have  visited  our  offices  recently 
were  astonished  at  the  work  being 
done  for  their  benefit.  To  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  many  records 
being  kept  it  is  a  real  revelation. 

We  want  all  members  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  -so  make  our 
offices  on  the  tenth  floor  at  219 
North  Broad  Street  your  head- 
quarters while  in  the  city.  We  will 
be  glad  to  show  you  the  kind  of 
records  we  keep,  how  they  are  kept 
and  to  tell  you  about  the  value  of 
these  records. 

It  is  because  of  the  wealth  of 
information  in  these  records  that 
your  association  executives  can 
appear  before  Federal  officials, 
state  milk  control  boards,  legisla- 
tures, etc.,  and  give  them  reliable 
information  which  can  be  used  in 
formulating  sound  plans.  The  fact 
that  the  Inter-State  has  kept  the 
Philadelphia  market  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country  is  proof  of  the  value 
of  our  records. 

Come  in  and  get  better  acquaint- 
ed with  us  when  you  are  in  the  city. 
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would  be  capable  of  it.  Only  one 
or  two  groups  of  Inter-State  ene- 
mies would  consider  using  such  a 
means  to  harrass  your  organization. 
One  of  those  groups  has  used  a  bag- 
full  of  legal  twists,  turns,  and 
tricks  but  now  most  RE,VlEiW 
readers  are  so  well  informed  on 
such  things  that  they  will  have  no 
more  of  such  inuueiicc. 


A  Clean  Bill  of  Health 

A  letter  came  to  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  some 
time  ago  which  aroused  our  sus- 
picions. Developments  of  the  last 
several  weeks  have  all  but  confirm- 
ed those  suspicions.  The  letter  was 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  it  stated  simply  that  it 
found  no  reason  to  investigate  the 
work  and  activity  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
it  therefore  considered  the  file 
closed.  In  other  words,  the  Inter- 
State  was  given  a  clean  bill  of 
health  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  what  apparently  was 
intended  for  a  campaign  of  adverse 
publicity  proved  instead  to  be  a 
flop. 

We  never  were  able  to  learn 
positively  who  made  such  a  re- 
quest— but     we     did     know     who 


Do  You  Want  It? 

Readers,  would  you  like  to 
have  the  "Review"  conduct  a 
letter  department?  We  will  do 
it  starting  next  month  if  you 
show  you  want  such  a  depart- 
ment by  sending  in  letters  on 
problems  confronting  our  milk 
market  and  our  milk  produc- 
ers. 

Letters  to  be  usable  must  be 
brief,  preferably  under  200 
words  and  must  be  signed. 
They  must  be  concise  and  to 
the  point  and  they  must  deal 
with  issues  and  policies.  Let- 
ters will  be  given  preference 
which  are  matched  by  other 
letters  giving  the  other  side  of 
issues  discussed. 

The  right  must  be  reserved 
to  reject  any  letters  which  are 
abusive,  which  do  not  refer  to 
dairy  matters,  or  which  ad- 
vance unworkable  or  imprac- 
tical suggestions.  All  letters 
received  will  be  acknowledged 
and  as  many  will  be  printed  as 
space  will  permit.  We  want 
our  readers  to  understand  that 
views  which  may  be  expressed 
in  letters  do  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  our  own   views. 


that  an  increase  in  trucking  rates 
is  required  by  the  provisions  of  the 
trucking  code.  The  trucking  code 
will  undoubtedly  increase  the  op- 
erating expense  of  some  haulers. 
However,  before  any  increase  is 
agreed  to  .  .  .  they  should  require 
the  haulers  to  prove  to  them  that 
the  increase  in  his  operating  cost  is 
such  that  an  increase  in  trucking 
rates  would  be  justified." 


State  College  Plans 

Farmers'  Field  Day 

Plans  for  the  annual  Farmers' 
Field  Day  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  June  14.  are  being 
made  by  a  committee  of  14  mem- 
bers of  the  agricultural  staff,  head- 
ed by  T.  1.  Mairs,  director  of  cor- 
respondence courses  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics. 

Demonstrations,  talks,  field  trips, 
and  tours  of  experiments  will  com- 
prise the  program  for  the  field  day. 


Farm  Census  Reports 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  available  census  reports 
for  every  state  in  the  union.    There 
are    three    reports    for   each    state, 
one  giving  certain  information  by 
townships  and  the  other  two  giving 
detailed  information  about  various 
crops  and  livestock,  their  amount, 
number,  production  and  value,  by 
counties.       The    complete    set    for 
Pennsylvania  costs  30  cents;  New 
Jersey,  20  cents;  New  York.  Mary- 
land, and  West  Virginia.  2S  cents; 
Delaware,     15     cents;     checks     or 
money  orders  may  be  used  in  or- 
dering   but    stamps    will     not     be 
accepted. 

The  Trucking  Code 

The  trucking  code  under  NRA 
has  been  placed  in  effect  after 
many  modifications  that  are  favo:- 
able  to  occasional  haulers  which 
would  include  most  farmers.  A 
report  from  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Federation 
states,  ".  .  .  those  associations, 
whose  members'  milk  is  hauled  by 
private  contractors,  should  not 
allow  such  contractors  to  increase 
the   trucking   rates  oi    the    theory 


Fear  Poor  Seed  Corn 

Prospects  This  Year 

Pennsylvania  farmers  are  facing 
a  serious  seed  corn  situation,  pre- 
liminary tests  indicate.  Condition 
of  seed  corn  probably  is  a  result  of 
the  extremely  cold  weather  in 
November.  Professor  F.  J.  Walter 
believes.  Corn  then  contained  ex- 
cessive moisture  and  the  severe 
freezing  undoubtedly  caused  the 
injury. 

Because  of  the  early  freeze  and 
the  subnormal  cold  during  the  past 
month,  farmers  can  be  sure  of  the 
condition  of  their  seed  corn  only  by 
careful  testing.  Professor  Walter 
explains.  To  be  aLsolutely  safe 
farmers  should  test  all  corn  intend- 
ed for  seed  purposes,  whether  left 
in  the  crib  or  dried  early  and  then 
stored.  In  this  resp)ect  last  winter 
differed  sharply  from  the  several 
previous  winters. 
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Sincere  Flattery         f" .    ATF^T     MARKET     PRICES 

you  get  one  of  those  Do«ta  *^**  *  *^»^ 


*March  1934,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 

The  pr.cc  of  -A"  n,..W  ..f  «ny  «'ven  .na.e.f^cc^-   -;,^-;-:  ^^         l^ 
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Ik,,  tena  Ixinunes  to  the  hane  price  per  \W  ll.s 
K.ven  Inflow  ^^^^  ^_^^^  ^^  ..^..  j^.,j^  Delivery  Point. 
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Did  This  Advertising  Pay 

An  interesting  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  a  town  near  Philadelphia 
showed  how  a  certain  type  of 
human  mind  works.  The  ad  was 
four  columns  wide  and  ten  inches 
deep  and  was  an  attempt  at  justi- 
fying the  existence  of  the  Allied 
Dairy  Farmers'  Association. 

The  first  paragraph  was  a  simple 
statement    of    fact    in    which   the 
MILK  PRODUCERS'  RFVIEW 
was    quoted.       Then    followed  six    ,  ^ 
paragraphs  of  high  sounding  words  '  >  *'' 
and    phrases    which    did    nothing  ,  ^ 
more  than  to  discredit  the  work  of  ;  i 
the    legal    counsel     of     their    own 
Allied    organization.       Then   came 
four  paragraphs  of  high  sounding  ,  s  »■, 
but    empty    talk    about    what   the  |  J IJ,^ 
Allied  was,  is,  and  expects  to  be.      i  *■ 

Next  was  an  important  state- 
ment in  which  the  Allied  said 
"There  can  be  no  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  Allied  Dairy  Farmers' 
Association  and  the  Inter-State  Milk. 
Producers'  Association.  "  Ponder 
that  one.  Reminds  us  of  the  school 
kid  who  wouldn't  play  unless 
everybody  else  played  his  way. 

This  was  followed  by  a  fervent 
appeal  to  join  the  Allied  and  to 
"Send  your  application  and 
dues  -  -  — ."     Fnough  said. 

If  a  man  can  be  proud  of  his 
past,  he  need  not  worry  a  lot  about 
the  present  and  the  future. 


)  6S 
1  7 

I  « 
>  85 


BASIC  PRK  F- 
•March.   \9M 
K     O.  B.   Phil»clell.h«» 
<;;»d.   B   M-rkel    M.Ik 
H..1K  Qjan'i'v 
IVr    l»"  1   1> 
$2   M) 

1  42 

2  44 
2  4b 
2  4B 
2  M) 
2  « 
2.S4 
l.V> 
2  W 

Z.CO 

2  62 

2.64 

2  66 

2  6« 

2  70 

2  72 

2  74 

2  76 

2   7« 

2  8 ) 

2  K2 

2  H4 

2  »<> 

2  M« 

2  "HI 

t^n 

2  '♦4 
2  'M> 

2  '»H 
t  (Ml 
I  02 
\  04 
«  06 
\  OH 
t  III 
\  12 
)  14 
«  l(> 
«  IH 
1.20 


l'ri<e 
IVi  <2t     d) 
5    li 
SI 
•>  IS 
Si 
S    »i 
S  4 
S   4 
V45 
i  i 

5.6 

i  6S 
5  7 
i  7 

4  7» 

5  8 
i.W 
St 
S.95 
t. 
6. 

6.0$ 
6.1 

6  15 
6.2 
6.2) 
6  ) 
b  ) 
6   iS 
b  4 
b  4^ 
b  •> 
b  SS 
t,  6 
<>  b 
b  b"" 
b  7 
b  IS 
b  H 
UHS 
b.H 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country   Receiving  Station. 
♦March.  1934 

Quo, .—.  ...i,o.,i  ,.o.n.».  '••'-■•I',,";-;;;"" 


M 1 1  1  s 
I  to     10  nil 

I I  to  20 
21  to  10  • 
J I  to  40  • 
41  to  SO  ' 
SI  to  60  • 
bl  to  70  " 
71  to  SO  • 
HI  to  'H)  • 
•M  lo  100  ' 

101  to  no 

III  to  120    • 

121  to  no  • 
in  lo  140  • 

141  to  ISO  ■ 
IS!  to  IbO  •• 
Ibl  lo  170  ■ 
171  to  IHO  ■ 
IHl  lo  l'»0 
IVI  to  200 
201  to  210  - 
211  to  220 
221  to  2*0 
2JI  to  240 
241  to  2S0 
2SI  to  260 
2bl  to  270 
271  to  2*1 


2HI  I. 
2'»l  V 


,  2'MI 
II 10 


ireiiiht    Kale 
I'er   100  Ll> 
2Zi 

.2Ji 
.M 
.26» 
.28S 
.2W 
.10  J 
.11) 
.))0 
.140 
Ui 

^ss 

)6S 

)H() 
IHS 
400 
400 
.410 
42S 
4JS 
4«S 
4S0 
.4bO 
.4bS 

4bS 
.4H0 
.4«S 
.4'^) 

4"»S 
.Slit 


Price 

\%   Milk 

$2  a 

2  21 
2    I** 
2    IH 
2    lb 
2    IS 
2    14 
2    I* 
2    II 
2    10 
2    10 
2  0'> 
2  OB 
2  Ob 
2  Ob 
2  04 
2  04 
2  0> 
2  <»2 
2  01 
2  01 
I   •»<» 
1  .VH 

1  'm 
I  ••» 

I  tb 
I  "Jb 
I  9S 
I  ts 
l.>>» 


nami:  oi 

1)1.1  IVI. KY   I'OINI 
Phila.    ferminal  Market 
47th  anil  Lancaster    ... 

J  I  Hi  anil  C  henlnut ■ 

lUI'lwiii  Daiiien  ■ 

iirueiuiive'  l)«irie«.  . 
Other  lerminal  Market* 

Cainilen.  N.  J. 
Nornnlowii.  •'" 
Wiliiiiniflon.   IJel 
Receivinc  Stationa 
He.llor.1.  Pa 
Driilgetun;  N.J. 
Hyer..  Pa. 
t'urryville.  Pa. 
Kioanen.  Pa. 

llulilin||ilon.  Pa. 

Kelton.  Pa 

Killil>e[tuii.  Pa 

I.anilcnberg.  Pa ■ 

MercersliuiK.  Pa 

Nasiiau.  I  )el •  •  ■ 

O»loril.  Pa 

Keil  Hill.  Pa 

l<ingoes.  N.  J 

KuHhlan.l.  Pa       

Snow  Hill.  Md 

Waynenlxiro.  Pa.      .     . 

Yerke..  Pa 

/legler.ville.  Pa. 


Delivery  Point 
Location  in   Mileage 

I  .OB. 
I  .OB. 
I  OB. 
I  .OB. 


I   O.B. 
I-  xj\->. 
I  .OH    leu.  '*<■ 
41    ^O  mile /one  plui  2Sf 

2bl  270 

»l  40 

n  40 

2SI  2bO 

41  SO 


Miniiiiuiii    IJutterlal 

I  e»l  Keciuiiniielil  in 

I'.rtei  I  al   I  delivery 

Pel  <  eiit 


201 

41 

M 

41 

IHl 

121 

41 

41 

SI 

2! 

Ibl 


210 
SO 
40 
SO 

I'M) 

HO 
SO 
SO 
bO 
JO 

170 


171  IHO 
21  »<l 
)l      40 


.Suruluit  Price 

Milk  lor  (ream  Purpoaea. 

.Suiplui  Price 

Milk  lor  Cream  Purpoaea. 

tHa:;aon0.1orirP.,.e..bc..UJ^UH.;^ 


r.O.B.  PhiU. 

I  ,O.B.  Phila 
F  OH.  All  Ke.     Sta 
FO.B.  All  Ke«    .Sta. 


00 
IKI 
IHl 
W 

IM) 

(Ml 

IM) 

4  00 

»  70 
*  70 
4  00 
>  70 
»  70 
)  70 
1  70 
4  00 
i    70 
i    70 
J  70 
t  70 
J  70 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 
J  70 
i    70 
J  70 

4.00 
4  00 

A 

A 


lU^r  Piiie  ol  i.SX 
Milk  pel  11)0  Ibl.. 

$2  bO 
2  60 
2  W) 
2  bO 

2  bU 
2  60 
2  Ti 
2  41 

1  'H, 

I    IH 

1  'H) 
2.10 

2  01 
2  16 
2  18 
2  lb 
2  02 
2  08 
2  16 
2  16 
2. IS 
2.19 
2  04 
2  01 
2.19 
2.18 

I. II 
1.11 
0  84 
1.04 


Ie„  ihan  S.i.OOO  .,,  ^„  „„,.  ,^,   ,00  lb.  .  il  the  bacteria  requirement. 

--- '  ^f;':T;:.:'lr±'^ki;':.l ::%'  .>..- v;j-_.. .,  io..hh, 

I2)  at  ,»:..ving  .tat.on  .lelivery    ...lac  be  ^^^^  ^^ 


Ci, 


11 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•March.   1934 

At   All  Receiving  Stationa 


2)  at  receiving  .tat.on  delivery  1h-»<-  •''    *  """^  '  ,,^,  „„     ,,  ,,,e  l.a.  le.ia  ,r.,ui.einenls 

•  I  I  1      (    .  f  'la«*i  1 1   bonus  or  Lf  leniH  (»«■»    ' 

f^■T;^::'lrn'l?klv  dl  ";ri'p«n.^  .;«-_„  ,„,,.,  „,h)o. 

(2)  at  receiving  .tat.on  delivery  p.«n..  a.r  l*t 

.P  THE  BACTERIA  R^Q^'^^-^^'^'yV'^^  I^.L.'li'Ll.^'^^'"^^  — « 

C. ...  V      Shipper,  will  ...I  '" 'i"-.  •j,';J;;/;L      i^r^no't  .i.e.. 

(I)  at  lerm.nal  market  •'•','      1  ,.',.,1,  are  SO.OOl   or  over. 

h)  at  leceiving  .tat.on  del.very    '  •'"'^;  '         ,j  ,      ^.„   „.„  ,..  ,....,   u„le..  the  b.ct-a   ,.- 

Ihe  butte.t.t  differential  ol  6  cent,  per    ' /'" J^'J.f,^  /.(.e  holteila.  let  ..  ei.u.l  to.  o,  high.,  than 

..uirement.  are  met.  no,  "■''J'«';'j:,X''^.n1  wh«.  'he  ».lk  ..  delivered 

ihe  in.n.mum  requirement,  ol  the  delivery  poi  ^^^^^ 


CREAM   AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

•March.    l^-'J 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


P 


Pasture  Is  a  Crop 

Pastures  are  getting  more  atten- 
tion than  ever  before,  according  to 
E,.  J.  Perry,  extension  dairyman  of 
Rutgers  University.  High  taxes 
and  lower  milk  prices  have  forced 
milk  producers  to  give  pastures 
their  rightful  attention. 

Careful     pasture     planning    can 
produce  enough   roughage   for   the 
entire  season  under  normal  condi- 
tions.    But  to  do  this,  fertilizer  is 
needed  on  most  pastures,  reseeding 
on  many  and  a  certain  amount  of 
care  must  be  given  every  pasture. 
In  addition  the  p>ermanent  pasture 
must  usually  be  supplemented  with 
a    midsummer    pasture    crop    that 
fits     into     the     rotation.         Sweet 
clover,   Sudan  grass,   rye  and  oats 
are  most  common  for  this  purpose. 
The  use  of  pasture  for  more  of 
the  summer's  feed  is  also  considered 
a  means  of  reducing  feed  costs  as  it 
requires    no    labor    or    expense    of 
harvesting.        Mr.    Perry    believes 
that    instead    of    being    the    most 
abused  and  hardest  used  crop  the 
pasture  should   be  given   as  much 
attention  as  any  other  crop  on  the 
farm. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

KepreMnt.ns  over  22.000  Daiiy  larmeri 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  She<l 

OFFICERS 

Lreder.ck  Shangle.  Vice  Pre.idenl  and 


I     R 


Acting  Preaident 
/oiler..  Secretary 


I    n.  /.oiler.,  aecreiary 

August  A.  Miller.  Aui.tant  Secretary 

I"    M     Twining.    Trea.urer 

Board  of  Director. 

H  l>.  Allebach.  Trappe.  Montgomery  Co.,  P. 
S  K  Andrew..  Hurlock.  l)orche.te,  Co.  Md 
J    H    Hennetch.  .Sheridan  R    I)  .  Lebanon  Co. 

Pa 
I  red.  Bleiler.  Lynville.  Lehigh  Co.  Pa 
Ira  J.  Book.  Sira.burg.  l.anca.ter  Co  ,  P. 
IL    W     Cook.    Klkton.    Md  .    New   C  a.tle  Co. 

K    H.  Donovan.  Smvrna.  K    U  .  Kent  C  o  .  Uel 
Cheater   H    Gro...   Manche.ter.   York  C  o  .  r" 
K    Nel.on  James.  Ri.ing  Sun.  C:ecil  Co..  W. 
J.  W   Keith.  C^nterville.  Cjueen  Anne.  Co.  Md 
A    K.  Marvel.  F.a.ton.  Talbot  Co..  Md. 
Wm    Mendenhall.  Downingtown.  C  healer  Co  . 

f'«  o 

1.  V   Otto.  Carli.le.  R    O.  C  u.nl«rland  ».  o^  K. 

Philip  Price.  We.t  C:he.te,.  Che«te,  Co..  P.. 

Albert  Sang.  Bower..  Berk.  Co  .  Pa. 

Frederick  .Shangle.  Trenton.  R    U..  Mercei  Co 

N     I. 
Harry     U.    Stewart.     Alexandria.     Huntingdon 

Co.  Pa. 
M.  I..  Stitt.  Spruce  H.ll.  Jun.ata  Co..  P*- 
John   Carvel  Sutton.   Kennedy  ville.   Kent  C-O  • 

Md.  .,      ,  r 

S    U     Iroutman.  Beillord.  R    I)  .  Ueilford  Co. 

Pa 
R     I     luniiey.  Holliilay.liurtt.  HIaii  C  o..  ra. 
V .  M.    Twining.  Newtown.  Hucks  Co.,  P«- 
A.    H     Waddington.    WooiUtown.    Salem   Co.. 

N    J. 
H.  H     Welly.  Wayne.l.oro.   I  ranklin  Co..  P«. 
I      P    Will.t..  Ward.  Delaware  Co.  Pa. 
'Two  vacancies. 

Executive  Commlllee 

Trrderiik  .Shanirli-.  AilmK  (  Imirman 
I      P    W.llil,  I.    Ncls.n  James 

K     1      Tu.sey  A    l<    Marvel 

I.    II    Donovan  W...    Mei.ilenh.M 

A     II     Wnl.linKl'M. 


100  Lb. 
$1  l« 
I  IS 
I  17 
I  l'» 
I  21 
I  IS 
•  1  2S 
1  2/ 
1    !■* 

I   n 

1.33 

1   r. 

I  17 
I  J'» 
1  41 
1  •»» 
1  4'. 
I  47 
l.4'» 
I  SI 
1  S$ 
I  SS 
1  S7 
I  S>» 
I  bl 
I  b» 
1  bS 
I  b7 
1  b'< 
I  71 
17* 
I  7S 
I  77 
I  7'l 
1  HI 
I  H« 
I  HS 
1  H7 
I  H'» 
I  '»1 
I  '»* 


IV. 

i;i  Cf ) 
2  4 


.■mm-Lus 


2  4S 
2  S 
2  SS 
2  b 
2  bS 
2  7 
2  7S 
2  /S 
.'  »< 

2.85 

2 '» 

2  '»S 
<  o 

\  OS 
1  OS 
LI 

\    IS 

»  I 

S    IS 
i  ) 
LIS 
I  4 
t  4 
*  4S 
»  S 
\    SS 
\   b 
1  bS 
\   7 
»  7 
S   7S 
»  « 
»  HS 
»  1)0 
»  '»S 
4. 
4 

4  OS 
4  1 
4  IS 


Pe. 

100  t-.b. 

$0  <l> 

O  '(S 

0  'l? 

0  '»■> 

1. 01 

1  0» 
1  OS 
1  07 
I  If) 
I  M 

1.13 

1  T» 
1  17 
I  l'» 
1  21 
I  21 
I  2S 
I  27 
I  2") 
1  il 
I  H 
I  IS 
I  »7 
1  V) 
1  41 
I  4) 
I  4S 
I  47 
I  4') 
1  SI 
1  SJ 
I  SS 
I  S7 
1  S') 
1  M 
I  b« 
1  bS 
1  b7 
I  b'» 
I  71 
1  71 


Per 

<^.  (r) 
2  0 
2  OS 
2  1 
2  1 
2  IS 
2  2 
2  2S 
2  I 
2  IS 
2  4 

2.4 

2  4S 
2  S 
2  SS 
2  b 
2  bS 
2  7 
2  7S 
2  7S 
2  H 
2  HS 
2  ') 
2  '»S 
\   0 
I  OS 
I  OS 

I  I 

1  IS 
J  2 
I  2S 

»  s 

I  IS 
I  4 

^  4 

»  4S 

\  s 

\    SS 
I  b 
J  bS 
1  7 

\   7 


Test 
Pe,  Cent. 
». 

»  05 
II 
II* 
\   I 

1  25 
1.1 

}  IS 

1.4 

I  4S 

3i 

\   SS 
I  6 

^  bS 

»  7 
«  7S 
»  H 
)  HS 
\   V 
»  '»S 
4, 

4  OS 
4  I 
4  IS 
4  2 
4  2S 
4  I 
4  IS 
4.4 
4.4S 
4  S 
4.SS 
4  b 
4  bS 
4  7 
4  7S 
4  H 
4  HS 
4.') 
4.'»S 
S. 


1  ream 

I'rr  100  lb. 

$0  H4 

O  Hb 

0  HH 

0  ■)() 

II  ')2 

O  ')4 

0  9b 

0  98 

1  00 
I  02 

1.04 

I  06 
I  08 
I  10 
I  12 
I  14 
1  16 
I  18 
I  20 
I  22 
I  24 
1  Ih 
I  2H 
I  »0 
I  12 
I  14 
I  »b 
I  iH 
1  40 
I  42 
1  44 
I  46 
1  4H 
I  SO 
I  S2 
I  S4 
I  Sb 
I  S8 
I  bO 
1.62 
I  64 


.Suiplui* 
I'er  WHII.b. 
so  64 
0  **> 
0  bH 
0  70 
0  72 
0  74 
0  76 
0  78 
0  80 
0  82 

0J4 

0.86 
0  as 

0.90 
0.92 
094 
0  96 

0  98 

1  00 
I  02 
I  04 

I  Ob 
I  OH 
1  10 
1  12 
1  14 
1  lb 
1  IH 
I  20 

I  n 

I  24 
1  26 
I  28 
I  10 
I  12 
I  »4 
116 
I  18 
I  40 
I  42 
I  44 


■^^M.rAri»34,  Inler-Slate  Price,  at  "B"  Receiving  Station. 


Recbivini. 
Station 
Bedford.  Pa 
Hoil.ng  Spring..  I  a 
Hranilt.v.lle.  Pa     . 
Hridgeton.  N.  J       .  • 
Byers.  Pa 
(  arll.le.  Pa 
C  enterviUe.  Md.  . 
Chainl«'r»buig.  Pa 
(  he»tertown.  Md 
Clayton.  Del^ 
C-urryville.  Pa 
DagslHiro.  Del 
1  )mitaniion.  Pa    . 
i'.a.ton.  Md 
lelton.  Del      _^ 
l-renchtown.  N    J 
Cian.  Pa 
Goid.lioro.  Md 
fCjo»hen.  Pa 
Hager.town.  Md 
I  lariington.  Del 
Huntingdon,  Pa 
Hurl.Kk.  Md 

Kelton.  Pa       

Kemptoii.  Pa    .  .  .  . 
Keniieilyville.  Md 
Kimberton.  Pa    .  .  . 
l.anilenl>erg.  I  a    . 
tHaaeil  on  Oxford. 


Location  in 
Mileage 


170 


261    2 

121  no 

121    HO 


Hasii    I'riir  of 

J  S%i   M.Ik 

,«.,  1(H)  lb.. 

$1    9b 

2  0« 

2  OH 


II 
II 


40 
40 


111    140 

91    100 
ISI    160 
81      90 
61      70 
2S1    2bO 
III    140 
121-HO 
101    HO 
81      90 
bl      70 
SI      bO 
Bl      90 
41      SO 
IHl    190 
41     100 
201    211) 
121    HO 
SO 
<)0 
HO 
40 
SO 


18 
06 
10 
04 
11 
14 
')f. 


2  Ob 


OH 
10 
II 
14 
IS 
II 
10 


2  02 
2  10 
2  01 


41 
81 
71 
M 
41 


on 

lb 
II 
H 
IH 
lb 


Pa  .  les-.br  per   UM)  lb. 


Kk<  tlVINI. 

.St*th>n 

l.eaman  Place.  Pa 

I.ew..town.  Pa 

l.ongiMlorf     I'a 

Ma.sey.  Md 

Merief«burH.  I'a 

Moorrl.eld.  W.  Va 

Mt    Plea.a.it.  Del 

Nassju.  1  )rl 

New  lli.lU.xl.   Pa 

Oxl..,.l     Pa 

Pr..ice»»  Anne.  iVliI 
Prov.ilenie.  Md 

Oueen  A.ine.  M.I 
KedH.II.Pa 
•K.ihlan.ltown.  Pa 
K.nit.*-.  N    J 
Rising  Sun.  Mil 
Ronks.  I'a 
Ru.hland.  I'a 
Salem.  N    J 
.Snow  Hill.  Md 
SudleiNVille.  Md. 
Townsrnil.   1  >el 
V.rg.li.v.lle.   I'a 
Waynesboro.  I'a 
Woodsiown.  N.  J 
Ye,kr-..  Pa 
/.eKlei-.v.lle.  Pa.  .  . 
*Quake,town  rate. 


I.ocat.o..  .n 

Mileage 
SI   bO 

Ibl 

70 

141 

SO 

bl 

70 

IHl 

I'M) 

291 

100 

41 

SO 

121 

HO 

bl 

70 

41 

SO 

HI 

140 

41 

SO 

91 

100 

41 

SO 

n 

40 

SI 

bO 

SI 

bO 

bl 

70 

21 

10 

)i 

40 

Ibl 

170 

71 

HO 

SI 

bO 

71 

HO 

171 

IHO 

21 

to 

21 

JO 

11 

40 

HaMt   Pr.re  ol 

LS'^t;  M.Ik 

IK-r  100  Lb.. 

$2  IS 
2  04 
2  06 
2  14 
2  02 


91 
lb 
OH 
14 
16 


2  06 


16 
10 
16 
18 
IS 
IS 
14 
19 


2  04 
2  II 
2  IS 
2  H 
2  0» 

2  19 
2.18 


3.5  percent  bulterfat  content 

l<e<e.v.nR 
TOIL  Ph. la     Station  SI    bO  m.le 


SECONDARY  TERMINAL  MARKETS 

•March.     1«4.    Inter-State    •B'    Milk    Price. 

Price  Li.t  "I  ■iA%  Mi"'  P«'   '"°  Pound. 


rM 
Dale 
\ 


MONTHLY  <  HF^^M.f^i,^"'*'"-''''  '"'*"''''' 

I   cilLPiiii  K 


I 


I9U 

Jtnuary 

rehruarv 

M.rih 

Arirll 

M.y 

'jut.e 

•July 

*^^KUst 

*Sei>letnlirr 

'Octobei 

'Nftven.lie. 

'DeremlM*. 
1914 

'January 

'February 

'March 


<  real 
I  H 
I  (Ml 
I  04 
I  I.' 
I  21 
I  19 
1  fO 
1  IS 
1  2» 
I  Ih 
I  IS 
I     II 

I  im 
1   w 

I    H 


Sur|il>.i 

9* 

Hb 

Ht 

92 

I    01 

'»•) 

I     10 

9S 

I    04 

I    (Ml 

I    OS 

91 

HH 
1  10 
111 


At  Am    Rh  .  S. 
Creuin    .Surplus 


.79 

71 
.70 

77 
.H7 

'HI 
1  "I 
Hb 
9S 
.97 
■lb 
82 

.79 
I  01 
1  1)4 


S9 
SI 
SO 
S7 
b7 
70 
HI 
M> 
7S 
.77 
7b 
b2 

S9 
HI 

.84 


1912 
Novenil-er 
I  >ei  ember 

I9H 
January 
l-'eliruary 
March 
April 
May 
•lune 

•J"'^  I      14 

•Au«usl  I    14 

•Seiilember 
•Ol  toiler 

•November 
•Dei  ember 

•January 

•j'ebruary 

•March 


IVrC  wl     Pcr(.Jt. 
1    98         4    2S 
I    <»H         4   2S 


')H 
')H 
'IH 
'IH 
'IH 


2  27 
2  27 
2  27 
2  bO 
2  bO 
2  (.0 

1  bO 

2  bO 

2  bO 
2  «) 
2  bO 


4  2S 
4  2S 
4  2S 
4  2S 
4  2S 
4  'N) 
4  'M) 

4  'X) 

5  bO 
S  bO 
S  bO 
S  bO 
S   bO 

S  (>() 
S  bO 
S   bO 


KKI  l.bi 
I    48 
1    48 

I  48 
I  48 
1  48 
I  48 
I  48 
1  82 
I    82 

1  82 

2  IS 
2  IS 
2  IS 
2  IS 
2   IS 

2  IS 
2  IS 
2   IS 


Tkbm.n*.    Mabkkt 
Allentown  1    IS 
16  II 
Atlantic  C  .ty 
Audulion 
Hethlehem  I    IS 
16  II 
C'amden 
Olouce.ter 
llagerstown 
i.ewistown 

Nornstown 

Philadelphia 

|'hi«nixville 

Poltstown 

Reading  I    IS 
Ib-M 

'Trenton 

Wilmington 


Basic 

$2  29 
2  29 

2  60 
2  60 
2  29 
2  29 
2  bO 
2  bO 
2  18 
2  20 
2  SI 
2  bO 
2  IS 
2  29 
2  29 
2  29 
2  60 
2  41 


Ceam 
$1  16 
I  27 
1  11 
I  U 
I  16 
1  27 
1  H 
1  »» 
I  H 
I  H 
1  U 
I  H 
I  11 
I  11 
I  lb 
I  27 
I  11 
I  11 


Surplus 
$1  lb 
1  07 
I  H 
I  H 
I  16 
1  07 
1  H 
I  H 
1  H 


I  11 
I  H 
I  11 
I  11 
I  11 
I  lb 
I  07 
I  H 
I  H 


1 
S 
b 
1 
8 
9 
10 
12 
H 
14 
IS 
lb 
17 
19 
20 
21 

n 

IS 
24 
Ih 
27 
28 
29 
10 
II 


ARCH   BU 
92   Score 

I'hiU 
27'  . 
28 
28 
28'  4 
28' 4 
m ,. 
28'  4 
28'  4 
27-4 
26-4 
26 
2SI  ,. 
2S'4 
26 
26'  I 
2b'  . 
2b'  4 
2S'4 
2S 

2S', 
2SI4 
2Si,4 
2S 

24'/4 
24'2 
24'  . 
24'., 


TTLR   PRIC 
Solid   Pack 

New  York 
IbK. 

n 
n 

IV'i 
27 1/4 
27' 4 
27'/4 
27I4 
26 '4 
2S'4 
2S 

24'  ; 
24', 
2S 

2S'  . 
2S'  . 
2Si,4 
24  <4 
24 
24  <4 

24'/4 

24'/4 

24 

2IV4 
21'i 
21' i 
21', 


ES 

Chicago 
2S 
lb 
lb 
lb 
lb 
lb'  i 
lb', 
26 '4 
2S'/, 
2»'/« 
2S 
24 
24 
241/4 
24'/, 
24i'4 
241,4 
24 

21'  2 
211'. 
21 

22-4 
221  , 
22'  . 
21 

21 


■''"^*"  '    '  ,  „„U  will  deduct  4  cent,  per  hundred  from  price.  MUot«l.  and 

•Beginning  with  June.  Buyer,  af  milk  *"»  «"«• 


pay  o^r  to  th.  ».rlou.  or..nl..tlon.  a.  .pacified  abo,.. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


April,  1M4 


^1,19X4 


Dairy   Control   Plan   Unpopular 

Producers  in  This  Area  Want  No  Processing  Tax 


K 


Dairy  Co-op's  Demand  Action 

»T^f/-wM  ...-I-     „„„»;,,„     «f      m<-ptincr    in    which    he    cor 


M 


R.  Secretary,  we  have  al- 
ready   reduced    our    milk 


pruuuviiuii    oilu 


we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  rank 
injustice  to  ask  us  to  reduce  it 
still  more  and  to  make  us  pay  for 
the  privilege.  This  is  especially 
true  since  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  boosting  their  pro- 
duction right  along." 

In  brief,  that  was  the  sum  total 
of  the  findings  at  a  two-day  confer- 
ence held  by  the  A.  A.  A.  in 
Philadelphia  on  April  2nd  and  3rd. 
to  find  out  what  milk  producers  in 
West  Virginia.  Virginia.  Maryland. 
Delaware.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  thought  of  the  dairy  produc- 
tion control  proposal  as  outlined 
briefly  elsewhere  on   this   page. 

Help  Is  Needed 

Need  for  help  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry was  admitted  by  everyone, 
and  all  agreed  also  that  levying 
the  proposed  processing  tax  was 
the  wrong  way  to  accomplish  such 
help.  Alternative  proposals  were 
many.  The  request  for  zoning  the 
country  were  frequent.  Requests 
were  made  for  outright  appropria- 
tions for  disease  control  and  to 
buy  milk  for  needy  children.  It  was 
contended  that  these  were  public 
health  measures  that  the  entire 
country  should  bear  equally. 

Consumers  were  heard.  They 
were  certain  that  the  processing 
tax  would  be  paid  by  the  consumer 
and  would  compel  the  poor  to  re- 
duce milk  purchases.  Contrasted 
to  this  the  producers  and  their 
representatives  were  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  producers  would 
have  to  stand  the  tax.  The  Inter- 
State  statement  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  producer  would  cer- 
tainly stand  that  part  of  the  tax 
levied  against  fluid  milk. 

Is  it  possible  that  both  are  right 
and  both  producer  and  consumer 
would  pay  tlie  tax,  a  double  tax> 
Or  would  the  successful  operation 
of  the  plan  raise  the  farmers'  buy- 
ing power  so  much  that  he  could 
buy  more  goods,  thereby  putting 
more  money  into  city  consumers' 
pockets  and  make  both  producer 
and  consumer  profit  so  that  neither 
really  would  be  taxed?  That,  of 
course,  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  entire  program  and  of  all  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  recovery 
programs. 

Wallace  Speaks  Here 

The  Philadcphia  conference  was 
favored  by  the  appearance  of  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  who  spoke  over  a  nation- 

ide  radio  hookup  from  the  meet- 


ing. Many  of  his  remarks  were 
most  f)ertinent  and  to  the  point. 
He  stre??<?d  ♦'h**  npfd  for  a  pros- 
perous agriculture,  if  the  nation  is 
to  prosper,  and  of  the  need  for 
dairy  prices  moving  up  with  all 
prices.  He  brought  out  the  differ- 
ence between  dairy  markets  and 
markets  for  products  with  normal 
exportable  surpluses.  He  pointed 
out  the  eventual  scarcity  which 
will  result  from  continued  ruinous 
prices.  He  stressed  the  difference 
between  adjusting  industrial  out- 
put to  demand  and  doing  the  same 
for  agriculture.  Reducing  milk 
distribution  costs,  he  said,  would 
be  a  slow  and  long  process  and  to 


000  cows  of  producing  age,  the 
largest  number  on  record.  What 
would  happen  if  feed  were  abun- 
dant and  cheap?  Our  first  guess  is 
that  the  midwest  which  produces 
the  feed  would  turn  it  into  dairy 
products  and  use  the  reserve  pro- 
duction capacity  of  its  cows  to  do 
it.  Such  a  condition  would  widen 
the  gap  between  the  price  of  fluid 
milk  and  milk  for  manufacture. 
The  need  is  intense  for  production 
control  in  dairy  manufacturing  sec- 
tions.    Cannot  a  system  be  devcl- 


officers,  feels  that  production  con- 
trol under  the  proposed  plan  is  & 
matter  for  each  milk  producer  to 

"^Ccid^  iirw->n  for  ninr>«l/»lf      (  .nnHltinn. 

on  different  farms  vary  so  markedly  P' 


NATION-wide  meeting  of 
dairy  cooperatives  was  held 
,  Washington  on  March  22-23  to 
1JCU8S  problems  confronting  the 
KJustry  and  solutions  to  these 
rtblems. 

Fifty   organizations   were   reprc- 

tnted   bythe    131    executives  at- 

dmg.     i  hiriy  states  were  icpre- 


meetmg  m  whicn  he  condemned 
Secretary  Wallace  for  failure  to 
enforce  the  original  milk  marketmg 
agreements.     He 


MJLK    PRODUCER_S^«JX»EW _„ 

to  those  areas  in  which  it  will  pro- 
duce seed,  thus  reseeding  itself,  and 
it  IS  more  adaptable  to  fiasture  than 
for  hay  purposes.  Korean  is  the 
only  suitable  variety  yet  available 
l,ut  the  newer  early  maturing 
Harbin  variety  may  have  a  place 
hen  seed   becomes  available.      It 


;harged  that  Sec- 
retary    Wallace     disregarded     the 
•  ' "  ot 


onainereni.arm»v'^'y»"'»-'«aiyr    J-  directly     while     dairymen 
that  individual  choice  is  essential.   "^^^^^  states  were  served  by  the 


We  do  say  that  production  con- 
trol has  been  in  effect  and  has 
been  effective — on  this  market  for 
about  thirteen  years.  During  the 
first  part  of  that  period  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  smoothing  out  seasonal  fluc- 
tuations. During  the  last  four  years 


Features  of  Dairy  Adjustment  Proposal 

The  Goal  will  be  a  1 5  to  20  percent  reduction  in  sales. 

Allotments  by  State  Quotas  will  be  based  on  sales  in  1931,  1932 
and  1933  with  adjustments  for  unusual  regional  conditions. 
Individual  producers  bases  will  be  allotted  on  records  of  1932 
and  1933  production. 

Reduction  is  to  be  secured  through  benefit  payments  according 
to  individual  contracts. 

Method  of  Reduction  would  be  determined  by  each  individual 
producer  and  any  producer  who  can  establish  a  base  quantity 
is  eligible  for  benefits. 

Payments  would  be  in  installments  with  a  substantial  advance 
payment  upon  certification  of  contract. 

A  Processing  Tax  up  to  five  cents  per  pound  of  butterfat  would 
be  levied  on  all  sales   to  be  paid  at  processing  or  bottling  point. 

A  Compensating  Tax  would  be  levied  on  oleomargarine  equal 
pound  for  f>ound  to  the  processing  tax  on  butterfat. 

Contracts  are  to  be  offered  producers  and  allotments  made  through 
county  associations. 

A  Fund  of  $250,000  would  be  allocated  for  educational  work 
among  producers  as  to  most  efficient  methods  of  reduction. 

Tuberculosis  Eradication  work  would  be  allocated  $5,000,000 
of  the  fund  to  be  used  in  joint  Federal-State  campaigns. 

Moving  Cows  to  Cowless  Farms,  especially  in  the  south,  would 
be  included  in  the  control  plan. 

Milk  for  Needy  Children  would  be  financed  through  an  alloca- 
tion of  $5,000,000  of  the  fund. 


fganizations  present, 
A  resolution  was  presented  to  a 
oiy  of  Senators  and  members  of 
Iff   House   calling    upon    them    to 
ipport  a  surplus  control  plan  for 
agriculture,   the  plan  being  ex- 
...  -  „  ,   .,.  pained  by  John  Brandt.  President 

It  has  been  actually  curtailing  pro-  j  ^^^  -q  Lakes  Creameries.  The 
duction,  at  a  time  when  the  coun-  ,^  ^^\\^  {^j  centralized  control 
try  as  a  whole  was  increasing  its  ^  ^^jj  surplus  of  major  basic  agri- 
dairy  output.  This  was  accom-  .^^^^^j  commodities  so  as  to  pro- 
oped  to  be  effective  in  those  regions  plished  through  the  successful  op-  ^^^  -^.p  structure  of  all  agri- 
as  the  basic  surplus  or  Philadelphia      eration  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling    jj^y^al  commodities  and  would  be 

Plan.  J     n-    .       ,  janced  by  a  revolving  fund  to  be 

If  the  proposed  f-ederal  pro-  i^nished  by  an  equalization  fee. 
duction  control  plan  is  put  into  ^-^^^^  gtep  in  the  plan  is  with- 
effect  we  raise  the  question  as  to  .^^j^g  land  from  cultivation  by 
what  will  happen  to  the  relative  ^tu^^ing  to  the  public  domain  the 
position  of  our  producers  who  have  productive  agricultural  land, 

controlled  production  while  other 
parts  of  the  country  were  increas- 
ing production.  You  men  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  know  that  production 
records  on  about  20,000  producers 
are  on  file  at  the  offices  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
within  two  blocks  of  this  room,  and 


counsel,  opinions  and  experiences 
men  who  have  been  engaged  in 
marketing  and  distributing  milk 
for  rr.any  y»r«  and  that  instead 
h"e  listened'  to  certain  economists 
who  have  no  record  of  successful 
performances. 

Mr.  Pike  called  attention  to  the 
AAA.  statement  that  the  original 
milk  marketing  agreements  would 
not  work  and  added  that  he  never 
Id  find  out  from  anyone  in  the 
tside  of  it,  who  it 


wlien 
i 


8  reported  as  having  a  smaller 
^,^,.,^K  Rnth  these  varieties  are 
annuals. 


PaRcT 

Free   Hay   Chopping   Book 

"A  Better  Way  to  Put  Up  Hay'" 
is  the  title  of  a  n<w  booklet  which 
fully  illustrates  and  descril)es  a 
method  of  chopi>ing  hay.  '1  he 
booklet  includes  reports  from  a 
survey  of  200  practical  farms  and 
16  expe)iiuent  stations  located  m 
37  states.  For  a  free  copy  write  to 
the  Papec  Machine  Company. 
.ShortsviUc.  N.  Y. 


Dairy  Control  Plan  Unpopular 


selling    plan    is    effective    in    most 
large  fluid  milk  markets? 


coui 

A.  A.  A.,  or  out 

was    that    said     those    agreements 

would  not  work.     He  charged  that 

certain  men  in  the  A.  A.  A.  would 

not    Fjermit    those    agreements    to 

work    and    that    they    had    never 

made  anything  work. 


w 
you 


Next  would  be  the  establishment 
i  a  surplus  control  board  which 
Vould  handle  the  amounts  of  each 
Msic  commodity  above  the  season  s 
narket  needs,  disposing  of  that 
arplus  to  foreign  markets,  through 
•ederal  relief  agencies,  or  through 
hew  developments.  The  normal 
you  and  we  know  that  those  rec-  ,     j^  ^j  ^j^^  nation  would  be  hand- 


takeaway  all  of  the  distributors' 
profits  would  only  make  a  slight 
increase  in  producers'  prices  while 
creating  worse  dangers.  The  old 
and  the  new  milk  marketing  agree- 
ments and  licenses  were  discussed 
briefly. 

Praises  Co-op's 

Mr.  Wallace  paid  special  tribute 
to  those  cooperatives  which  have 
smoothed  out  seasonal  fluctuations 
and  which  have  achieved  orderly 
marketing,  crediting  them  with 
saving  many  of  our  large  fluid  milk 
markets  from  chaos.  He  made 
special  mention  of  the  basic-surplus 
plan  in  this  connection.  As  for 
cooperatives,  he  said.  "1  should 
like  to  see  cooperative  effort  grow 
throughout  the  dairy  industry." 

The  dairy  industry  has  26.000,- 


But  we  feel  that  witli  a  surplus 
of  less  than  2  percent  in  the  supply 
and  output  of  dairy  products, 
markets  can  be  found  for  them, 
markets  that  need  these  products. 
Advertising  and  promotional  work 
will  do  it  as  such  methods  have 
moved  excesses  in  the  past.  How 
this  could  be  accomplished  is  told 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  following 
statement  presented  at  the  A.  A.  A. 
conference  by  Frederick  Shangle. 
Vice-President  of  your  association. 
The  first  part  of  the  statement 
outlines  certain  vital  objections  to 
the  proposed  plan,  especially  the 
processing  tax  which  might  reach 
5  cents  per  pound  of  butterfat. 

Your  Association's  Stand 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,   8p>eaking   through   its 


ords  show  production  control.   The 
sales  figures  of  those  producers  are 
on  the  records.    We  feel  that  there 
are  many  thousands  of  other  pro- 
ducers in   the  manufacturing  sec- 
tions with   no  production  or  sales 
records  on   file  and  whose  records 
would,  at  best,   be  an  estimate— 
p>erhaps  optimistic.    Because  of  this 
reduction   in   production   while  an 
increase  was  being  experienced  in 
other  sections,  we  suggest  and  urge 
you,  if  the  proposed  plan  should  be 
adopted,  to  seriously  consider  the 
advisability  of  adding  a  p>ercentage 
to  the  sales  records  of   those  who 
have  been  selling  on  the  Philadel- 
phia Selling  Plan  for  the  past  two 
years,  this  percentage  to  be  enough 
to    put    these     producers    on    an 
equitable  basis  with  those  who  have 
deliberately   increased    production. 
Perhaps  this  increase  should  be  as 
high  as,  or  higher  than  fifteen  per 
cent. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  we  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  work  on  injustice  on  those  pro- 
ducers in  this  area  who  have  con- 
scientiously held  down  and  actually 
reduced  production,  to  ask  them  to 
reduce  their  production  still  further 
under  penalty  of  being  assessed  a 
processing  tax  to  help  pay  for  others 
to  reduce.  It  is  true  that  the  proposed 
plan  calls  for  benefit  payments  and 
if  each  producer  should  get  his  share 
he  will  then  be  doing  no  rr\ore  not 
less  than  swapping  dollars.  Bat  we 
doubt  that  he  can  get  full  benefit  of 
any  rise  in  price  when  he  produces 
for  a  fluid  milk  rnarket  because  such 
markets  are  less  sensitive  and  flexible 
to  slight  price  changes  and  it  appears 
unwise  to  make  any  increase  in  re- 
tail milk  prices  in  this  area  at  this 
time  or  until  the  ability  to  pay  more 
is  apparent  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumers. For  these  reasons  We  belieoe 
that    a   processing   tax    on   milk  "' 

(CoDtioueJoa  page  7) 


td  through  present  established 
,:hannel8  which  would  also  be  free 
■0  export   such    amounts    as    they 

:ould.  J  . 

The  meeting  also  demanded  im- 
nediate  reinstatement  of  the  orig- 
nal  marketing   agreements   which 
were  cancelled  by  Secretary  Wal- 
ice  where   the  local   industry   re- 
quests it.   They  also  asked  for  laws 
0  provide  more  strict  enforcement 
)(  all  agreements  and   to  develop 
md  strengthen   co-operative   mar- 
teting  associations.  j    i   r 

A  new  deal   was  demanded   tor 
^operatives   under   the   A.   A.    A., 
ogether  with  the  establishment  ot 
»licies  in  line  with  published  state- 
, Bents  of  President  Roosevelt  and 


The  officers  of  and  attor- 
neys   for   your   organization 
are    making    every    effort    to 
hold   the  postponed   annual 
meeting   of    the    Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'   Association 
as  soon  as  arrangements  can 
be   made.      It   is   impossible 
at    this    time    to    make    any 
accurate     statement     as     to 
when  this  may  be.  The  court 
is  now  awaiting  the  results 
of    the    audit    of    the    stock 
ledger.    This  audit  has  been 
completed  and  the  report  is 

in    the    hands    of    A.    A.    A. 

officials  at  this  time. 

Every  member  will  get  due 

notice    of    the    date    of    the 

postponed  meeting  when  set. 


butterfat  will  be  passed  back  to  the 
producers  in  this  area  without  their 
getting  an  equal  return. 

We    do    have    a    plan,    however. 

hich    we    respectfully    submit    to 
Mr.    Chairman,    and    to    the 
Honorable  Secretary  and  the  offi- 
cials of    the   A.   A.    A.      This   plan 
also  calls  for  a  processing  tax  -but 
a   very   small   one     of  one-quarter 
of  one  cent  per  pound  of  butterfat 
or  one  cent  per  hundred  pounds  ot 
milk,  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  to  l>e 
turned  over  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion, either  organized  and  operated 
under  Federal  supervision  with  all 
actions  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Secretary  or  to  some  organizatiori 
already    established    which    would 
also  be  under  Federal  supervision 

as  long  as  it  handled  such   funds. 


un- 

value    of    all 

There  never  has 

of 


This    organization    wou 


Id 


The  Tariff  on  Dairy  Products  is 
the  title  of  a  I  70  page  book  recently 
published  by  the  Tariff  Research 
Committee.  Madison.  Wisconsin. 
Ihe  book  compiles  and  discusses 
the    results    of    research    on    every 

iffs 


phase    of    United    States    tarifls    as 

they    affect    dairy     products.        It 

•le  declared  policy  of  Congress  as      jig^usses  benefits  from  such  tariffs 


funds  collected,  about  ten  million 
dollars  a  year  at  the  rate  mention- 
ed in  an  intense  nationwide  cam- 
paign to  promote  the  use  of  ail 
dairy  products.  Divisions  could 
be  established  in  this  organization 
to  handle  the  promotion  of  fluid 
milk  and  cream  and  of  each  manu- 
factured product  in  proportion  to 
the  volume  of  milk  used  by  each. 

Use  the  Surplus 

This  plan  would  actually  use  up 
the  surplus  by  making  the  consumers 
-on  dairy  farms  and  other  farms 
and  in  every  walk  of  urban  life 
want  more  milk-  Every  milk  pro- 
ducer would  be  benefitted. 

The  producer  in  our  own  market 
id  get  the  very  small  processing 


(C'oiitimi.  ■(  friiiii  piigo  ')) 

Such  a  plan  would  raise  sufficient 

funds   so   that    the   dairy   industry 

can  go  into  the  public  press  of  the 

entire  country  with  a  nation-wide 

advertising  campaign  to  make  the 

puljlic   fully   conscious   of    the 

paralleled    nutritive 

dairy   products. 

been     adequate     consumption 

dairy  products,  even  in  our  most 

prosperous  times.     This  plan,  geri- 

tlemen.    would     help    correct    this 

situation  of  underconsumption  of 

dairy  products  which  exists  to  the 

detriment   of    the    health   of    many 

citizens  of  the  nation. 

Proposal  Within  Law 

The     argument     will     likely     be 
raised  that  if  every   basic  agricul- 
tural   commodity    should    do    this 
we  would  be  checkmated,  also  that 
the  government  would  be  showing 
the  dairy   industry   special   favors. 
As  for   the   first,   we  are  confident 
that    dairy     products     need     have 
nothing  to  fear  in  such  a  comi>eti- 
tion.   we   have   everything   to  gain 
by    telling    the    consumer    all    the 
food  facts.     Answering  the  second 
objection   the   Agriculture   Adjust- 
ment Act  in  subdivision  B  of  sec- 
tion   12   sjiecifically   empowers   the 
Secretary    of     Agriculture    to    use 
funds  ap|)ropriate(l  or  to  be  drived 
from  a  processing  tax  for  expansion 
of  markets  or  removal  or  surpluses. 
This  would  do  both. 

As    for    the    hog    raiser,    cotton 

grower,  etc..  asking  the  Secretary 

for   the  same   privilega.   it   is   their 

II    use    th 


use 


all 


right    if    they    will    use    their    own 
tax    returned    to   him    many    times      money  to  promote  their  own  pro- 


spressed   in   several   acts  of   that 

ibody        To   support    this   demand 

Ithcy  "quoted  President  Roosevelt  as 

hollows :  "The  plan  (for  agriculture) 

must  operate  as  nearly  as  possible 

on  a  cooperative  basis  and  its  effect 

must  be  to  enhance  and  stregthen 

tke  cooperative  movement. 

The  meeting  endorsed  the  pro- 
posed Congressional  action  to  eli- 
minate diseased  beef  and  dairy 
cattle  and  to  furnish  milk  cows  to 
!arm  families  now  without  such 
cows.  The  A.  A.  A.  dairy  control 
plan  was  criticized  as  too  drastic 
n  that  a  I  5  percent  reduction  was 
planned  and  a  surplus  of  only  one 
to  two  percent  exists. 

The  Revenue  Act  amendment  to 
provide  a  5  cent  per  pound  tax  on 
certain  oils  that  compete  with  do- 
mestic oils  and  fats  was  endorsed. 
The  growing  tendency  of  placing 
J  complete  and  bureaucratic  control 
f  of  agriculture,  industry  and  finance 
in  Federal  hands  was  deplored  and 
condemned.  ^     , 

Roy  M.  Pike,  president  ot  the 
Cooperative  Dairymens'  Uague  of 
Oakland.  California,  delivered  one 
of  the  most  forceful   talks  at   the 


and  conditions  under  which  these 
tariffs  are  effective  and  when  they 
will  not  be  effective.  It  is  written 
by  Ronald  B.  Renne  and  contains 
a  foreward  by  John  R.  Commons. 
B.  H.  1  libbard.  and  W.  A.  Morton, 
professors  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  price 
of  the  book  is  50  cents. 


shou 

ed    to    mm    many    nmv-o      ,„^..^j    --  , »i,„  J»;rw 

over  even  if  he  absorbs  it  himself      duct  as  we  propose  that  the  dairy 

industry  should  do 


Facts  On  Lespedeza 

Lespcdeza    is    getting    a    lot    of 
attention  recently.     Both  the  New 
Jersey    and    Pennsylvania    l^xperi- 
mcnt  Stations  warn  against  some 
claims  made  for  it,  stating  that  it 
does  have  a  definite  limited   place 
in    the    southern     parts    of     those 
states.      Where   alfalfa   and   clover 
will     produce     good     yields     those 
crops    will    far    outyield    lespedeza 
but     this    new    crop    will     usually 
thrive  Intter  on  poor  soils  or  acid 

soils. 

Its  range  of  usefulness  is  confined 


without  any  increase  in  retail  price 
of  fluid  milk  because  the  demand 
would  take  milk  out  of  his  low  price 
surplus  and  move  it  up  into  his 
relatively  good  Class  I  price. 

There  would  be  no  swapping 
dollars  and  no  reduction  in  produc- 
tion because  the  demand  would  be 
stimulated  so  as  to  take  care  of  our 
present  very  small  surplus  and  use 
some  of  our  at  present  unused  pro- 
duction capacity.  It  would  make 
ho    d 


•tlhis  proposal  was  well  received. 
It  was  constructive  and  one  of  self- 
help.  The  press  commented  on  it 
at  length  and  many  leaders  attend- 
ing the  conference  approved  of  it. 
It  was,  in  fact,  along  the  line  of  one 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Wallace 
in  which  he  said,  "given  the  money 
and  perhaps  the  education  in  diet 
and  appetite  the  American  people 


our   consumers    wno   ao    not    now 

know  the  real  food  value  of  milk      could  possibly  consume  50  percent 

give  milk  and  other  dairy  products      ^^re  milk  than  they  are  consum- 


a  bigger  share  of  the  place  they 
need  in  the  family's  food  supply. 
The  success  of  the  campaign  of 
last  winter  to  move  unusually  large 
stocks  of  butter  and  cheese  furnish- 
es proof  of  the  efficacy  of  such 
promotional  methods. 

We  would  even  go  so  far  as  to 
urge  that  this  amount  be  doubled 
by  levying  a  similar  charge  agairist 
all  processors  of  milk  and  milk 
products.  They  can  well  afford 
such  an  assessment  in  the  face  of 
the  increased  volume  which  such  a 
campaign  would  stimulate. 


tng. 


In  the  May  Review 

We   will    carry    the    results   of   a 
survey    of    production    records    of 
several    thousand    milk    producers 
shipping  to  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket.     This   article   will   summarize 
and 'compare    the    basics   of    these 
producers   as  calculated   according 
of  the  Inter-State  and  the  A.  A.  A. 
method  as  contrasted  to  the  1932- 
1933  average  ordered  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Control  Board. 
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£tizabeth  /AcG.  Graham,  Edito-r 


Returning  Travellers 

The  birds  are  back!     Man^;  of  them  have  wintered  far  to  the 
south  of  us.    That  flush  of  wings  is  from  the  Scarlet-Tanager  returning 
front  his  journey  of 
over   five    thousand 
miles   down   into 
South  America.  The 

Red-eyed  Vireo  luis    W.  ^ 

come  over  six  thous-    ■'^  "^ 

and  to  build  its  in- 
genius  hanging  nest 
in  your  hickory  tree. 
The  Kingfisher  with 
his  loud  watchman's 
rattle  of  alarm  has 
returned  from  his 
winter  home  seven 
thousand  miles  be- 
low the  United 
Stales! 

But  who  would 

speak  of  birds  with-  (Court««y  -Nature  Magaiine") 

ZlbZTrTspri'^t  the  robin,  who  reassures  us  of  warmer  skies  before 
tefi't  green  leaf  appears?  Or  the  modest-colored  cheery  Utile  song- 
parrow,  occasionally  braving  the  winter  with  us;  not  much  for  looks 
certainly,  but  perhaps  our  most  versatile  singer.  Listen  to  his  varied 
wng  the  next  time  you  find  him  sitting  in  the  hedge-row. 

And   "for  lack  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  music  oj   a 
particular  bird  we  think  he  sings  just  like  the  next  one-^why!doa 
roosters  have  the  same  crow?    No,  any  farmer  knows  better  finjMt 
And  does  the  youthful  rooster  sing  as  well  as  the  old  one?     Never. 
Every  bird  sings  his  own  song;  no  two  smg  exactly  alike! 


MILK 
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Just  Milk 

HANNAH  McK.  LYONS,  M.D. 

We    have    al-      Dairy  Industry  has  rnan_y  scientist* 


ways  thought  of 
milk  as  a  little 
white  stream 
starting  out 
yonder    on     the 


t 


t> 


for 

and 


desserts 
over  apple 
dumplings.  But 
today  it  is  no 
gigantic 
ace  in 


America  Must  Choose 

Secretary  HUNRY  A.  WALLACl.  ^^^„  ^^^-  ^ 

Enormously  difficult  adjustments  confront  us      There  arc  at  least  ?,gtry  aa'""""^  for  its  pi 
three  paths:  internationalism,  nationalism  and  a  planned  m.dde  cour«:.    "      ^o^jc  world.  ,      ^ 

There  can  be  no  final  answer  to  our  present  difficulties;  there  can  ?.^^^  popularity  of  milk,  wheth- 
hardly   be  even  a  satisfactory   tentative  answer  until   we  decide  which    ,  *^   camels  or  cows  goes 

way  we  want  to  go.  That  question  should  be  debated  throughout  J  ^q*"  ^t  least  4000  B.C..  for 
America,  and  on  the  highest  possible  plane.  It  should  be  debated  "f^J  .  igt^  have  unearthed  a 
Congress,  in  public  forums,  in  city  and  in  country  s'^"""''^""^^ j"f' '"gjauing  ^ene  on  the  facade  of  the 
in  every  state.  This  time,  our  course  must  not  be  decided  behindrj  »  ^j  yj,  ^nd  wise  King  Solo- 
closed  doors,  either  in  Washington  or  on  Wall  Street.  I  he  PwplJ^P  ^^^^^ded  the  use  of  milk 
must  be  let  in  on  the  problem.      This  time    let  us  °P?"  ^^^^  .^oors  andf »  j^ ;• 

debate   our   future   course    throughout    the   length    and    breadth  of  thel^     '^^j^^^.^   ^nd   its  application 


working    and    with     three    special 
aims  in  view:  - 

i     '"a  wi^r  utilization  of  dairy  t,yproau».. 

The    unit    of    production    is    the 

cow.       In    our    efforts    to    make    a 

perfect 


Folks  Who  Hunt  Facts 


An    Institute  of   Rural   Economics   for 
the  discussion  of  current  issues  and  experi- 
ments was  recently  conducted  by  Rutgers 
University  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Adult  Education    Over 
one  hundred  farmers,  about  five  per  coun- 
ty in  New  Jersey,  attended  round  tables 
held  at  the  University  in  New  Brunswick 
every  Monday  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks. 
There  were  no  academic  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Institute.    Adults  of  a 
wide  variety  of  educational   and  agricul- 
tural  experience   participated.      Students 
were   for   the   most   part   selected   by    the 
directors  of  the  Institute  from  numerous 
nominations,     and    were    then    asked     to 
enroll.     Those  participating  were  mainly 
dairymen,  poultrymen.  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers.     In  addition  to  farmers,  a  small 
number  of  county  agricultural  agents  and 
editors  of  country  weeklies  were  members 
The  general  themes  for  discussion  were 
price  fixing  and   price  control,  control  of 
farm  production,   money  and  its  relation 
to  prices,  debts  and  credit,  taxation,   the 
reorganization  of  local   government,   part 
time    farming    movements,    international 
relations    and    agriculture.       There    were 
also  special  sessions  on  racketeering  in  the 
food  industry  and  the  consumers  interest 
in    the    recovery    program.       Each    theme 
was  discussed  by  more  than  one  lecturer, 
and  in  some  cases  widely  divergent  points 
of    view    were    presented     by    speakers. 
Every   presentation  was  followed   by  dis- 
cussion in  the  form  of  questions  or  com- 
ments from  the  floor. 

Twenty-two  lecturers  participated  in- 
cluding John  D.  Black.  I  larvard  Univer- 
sity O.  E.  Eiaker,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  A.  W.  Manchester. 
Connecticut  State  College;  Eugene  h 
Agger.  Rutgers  University:  E.  W.  Kern 
merer,  f'rinceton  University;  1  larley  Lutz. 
Princeton  University:  Carl  C.  Taylor, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior: 
T  B.  Manny.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture;  Asher  1  lobson.  University 
of  Wisconsin;   F.   J.   Schlink.   Consumers 


Research;  and  William  F"cIlowea  Morgan, 
Jr  .  Department  of  Markets  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  The  idea  of  the  Institute 
was  worked  out  by  James  E.  Russell, 
dean  emeritus  of  Teachers  College,  Col- 
umbia University,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  ELducation  and  a  member 
of  both  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Health 
and  the  Milk  Control  Board.  I  lenry  A 
Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  endor- 
sed the  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  intensive  round 
tables  at  Rutgers  University,  a  series  of 
forums  was  held  evenings  in  different 
sections  of  the  state. 

Farmers  of  the  nation  received  a 
cash  income  of  $413,000,000  in 
February.  1934.  as  compared  to 
$254,000,000  in  February.  1933. 
Of  this  amount  all  was  from  farm 
products  except  $28,000,000  rental 
and  benefit  payments  from  the 
A.  A.  A. 


Your  Shopping  Service 

LOUISE  E.  DROTLEFF 

"The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring" 
and  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
summer  are  a  beauty  to  behold.  There- 
fore, with  these  lovely  gifts  of  Nature 
around  us  on  every  side  it  behooves  us  to 
study  them  a  little  more  carefully  and 
become  more  familiar  with  their  names 
and  growing  habiU.  The  purchase  of  a 
lOc  "Wild  Flower  Guide"  containing  64 
beautifully  colored  illustrations  is  an 
excellent  first  step  toward  a  wider  know- 
ledge of  flowers. 

(Note:     -Orderi  (or  thiii  flower  Guide  will  \ 

he  gladly  forwarded.      Address.   Home   and  \ 

Community   Departmertt.   MilW   PrrKlucem  I 

Review.  2I<>  North  Broad  St..  Phdadelphia.  f 

Pa.  / 


land. 

Whether  we  are  prepared  at  this  time 
to  engage  in  a  genuinely  scientific  nation- 
wide discussion  of  the  traiff.  as  it  affects 
agriculture  and  other  elements  in  a  long- 
time  plan   for   the  whole   nation.    I    have 
little    means   of    knowing;    but    I    suspect 
that    the    desperateness   of    the    situation 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  make  realiHts  of 
us   all.       And    I    have   faith    that    we   can 
arouse  from  the  ranks  of  our  democracy, 
in  city  and  country  alike,  a  leadership  that 
will   address   itself   to   fundamentals,    and 
not  simply  blow  off  in  the  empty  and  pre- 
judiced    emotional     bombast     which     has 
characterized  such  di.scu8sions  in  the  past 
At  the  opening  of  the  World  War,  our 
farm  production  chanced  to  be  pretty  well 
in  hand.     There  was  no  glaring  disparity 
between  the  prices  that  farmers  received 
for  their  crops  and   the  prices  they  paid 
for   things  they   had   to  buy.      It   is   that 
condition  of   balance,  or  parity,   between 
our    major    producing    groups,     attained 
more  or  less  by  chance  in  the  years  19(W- 
1914.  which  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  is  designed  to  restore. 

The    war    rushed    us   out    headlong    to 
world    markets.       Fifty    million    acres    of 
Europe,  not  counting  Russia  were  out  of 
cultivation.   F-"ood  prices  rose    Throughout 
the  country,  sod  was  broken     Before  the 
surge  was  over,  we  had  put  to  the  plow  a 
vast  new  era.     To  replace  the  50  million 
lost  acres  of   Europe,   America  had  addetl 
40  million  acres  to  its  tilled  dotnain  and 
thrown  its  whole  farm  platit  into  high  gear. 
When  the  war  ended.  Europe  no  longer 
needed   those  extra  40  million  hard-filled 
acres  of  ours,  or  for  only  a  little  longer,  at 
best     We  did  not  realize  it  al  the  time  or 
for    some    years    thereafter;    some    of    us 
shrink  from  the  realization  even  now;  but 
at  least  40  million  acres  of  land,  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  became  surplus  acre- 
age very  rapidly.    We  went  on  producing 
for  the  world  market  just  as  if  that  market 
were  still  there     Worse  than  that,  instead 
of   putting   fewer   acres   we    actually    put 
more  acres  into  crops  for  export. 

Using  government  money  derived  from 
processing  taxes,  we  have  a8ke<l  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  the  American  farmer 
in  making  emergency  adjustments  to 
present  world  conditions.  Thus  we  are 
sparring  with  the  situation  until  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  face  fact« 
The  bare,  distasteful  facts,  I  mean,  on 
such  matters  of  policy  as  exports,  imports, 
tariffs,  international  currency  exchange. 
export  quotas.  imi>ort  <)uotas  and  inter- 
national debts. 

American  agriculture  has  not  benefitted 
by  tariffs,  except  spottily  and  for  short 
periods  of  time  Despite  that  fact,  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  representa- 
tives of  our  agricultural  regions  have  done 
their  best  to  put  up  agricultural  tariffs 
every  time  industrial  tariffs  were  put  up 
Cotton,  wheat  and  lard  obviously  ran 
never  benefit  from  a  tariff  as  long  as  we 
export  half  our  cotton,  one  fifth  of  our 
wheat,  and  one-third  of  our  lard  .Such 
products  as  butter,  liecf  cattle,  w«>ol  and 
flaxseed  may  be  helpe<l  by  the  tariff  for  a 
number  of  years  but,  as  the  cotton,  wheat 
and  hog  men  shift  their  attention  to  the 
protecte<l  pro<luct8.  it  is  rapidly  <liscovered 
that  the  tariff  benefits,  even  on  these 
products  of  which  we  do  not  have  any 
exportable  surplus,  is  a  temporary  thing. 


milk-machine     there     are 
many    economic    essentials    to    be 
remembered.     The  high  Producing 
cow  is  the  most  profitable.     When 
butterfat  is  selling  for  thirty  cents 
a    pound,     a    cow    producing     100 
pounds  of  butterfat  is  not  paying 
her  feed  bill.     Should  she  produce 
I  SO  pounds  of  butterfat  she  will  pay 
her  feed  bill  and  eight  dollars  be- 
sides. The  average  dairy  cow  today 


The  national   path  remains  wide  opei 

to  us.      Wc  can   travel   it   if  we  want  to 

We    can    gel    along    completely   on   suga. 

raised    at    home,    even    though    the  cob, 

may  be  twice  what  it  otherwise  would  be 

We  can  completely  substitute  the  uae  o 

rayon  for  silk      We  can  raise  our  own  te 

and    get    along   without    coffee.      We  ca. 

even  raise  our  own  rubl>er  for  perhaps  i 

cents   a    [x>und.       If    the    national   will  ii 

completely  bent   in   this  direction  we  ca_ 

arrive    together    at    a    self-contained   life 

but   the  process  of  transition  to  this  self 

contained  Utopia  is  certain  to  lie  extremel 

difficult 

No    matter    how    fervently    nationalis 

or  free-trade  in  principle  our  planned  fu 
ture  policy  may    l>e.   the    jostle   of   worl 

circumstances   will    l>c   almost    certain  I       again      si-itiii...~       

take  us  across  muldle  ground      With  ihi      *i  ..„„  „_J   nutrition  specialists 

modern  world  as  it  is.  absolutely  free  trad^Wn  busy  ^"f  """''         j^^q  g^b- 

is  a  dream  probably  never  to  be  realized^have   shown    that    there   is    ii 

and   so   IS   a   completely    independent  na-;^tute    for    dairy    P^Oa"^"    '",, 

tional     economy  .Somewhere    (^'^H^tional  diet.    Dr.  E.  V.  McCoUum 

these  improbable  extremes  lies  the  properi"*        ^ 

course;    and    that    is    the    course   we  ar«»y»: 

following   now       But    the   trouble  is  that*     "'('«  P'"/'"        t,..^J 

we  have  at  present  no  markers  «:t  up  to  Who  have  achieved 

guide  us      With  great  spirit,  but  with  no 

commonly  underst<x)d  destination,  we  are 

veering  off  this  way  and  that  as  obstacles, 

arise.     We  are  teMi[>orizing  until  we  have/ 

established  a  definite  marker  which  most' 


eant  a  butter  with  as  many  Hav- 
n  as  there  were  makers.  1  oday 
^ery  market  demands  the  cream- 

y  made  butter  of  standard  quah- 

and  keeping  powers,  not  dream- 
of  in  former  days. 
Again     scientific     research     has 


of  our  people  will  be  willing  to  accept  as 
our  destination  for  generations  to  come 

I  should  like  to  sec  the  campaign  for  a 
middle  ground  [K)licy  conducted  as  a 
campaign  of  reason,  with  millions  of 
person  contacts  and  arguments  man  to 
man.  The  opposition  will  lie  bitter  and 
powerful;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
lime  has  come  for  the  great  body  of 
Americans  to  formulate  a  long-time 
trading  program  for  this  country  which 
they  are  willing  to  stand  l)chind.  no  matter 
how  plausible  the  appeals  of  special 
pleaders     It  is  no  open  and  shut  question 


^Z  have  become  large,  strong,  vigor 

ous  people 
Who  have  reduced  their   infant   mor 

mo  hAe  fc«'  trade,  in  the  world 
Who  have  an  appreciation  of  art.  HI 

erature.  and  music 
Who  arc  progressive  '"!'"""  "7/„" 
everu  aclivHu  of  the  bamanm 
Ulecl   are  the  people   who   have 
used    liberal    amounts    of    milH 
and  its  products' 

Hence  it  is  i'"P'='-^»7^.*^^\  :7' 
build  a  safe  and  productive  dairy 
business  for  national  prosperity. 

That    it   has  become   a   gigant^ 
mdustry  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 

dairying  comprises  the  largest  sin^ 


It  needs  study,  and  above  all  dispassionate         L^^.L.  „f  agriculture.    That  on 
di.HCU8sion        Unfortunately,    those   argu   }  |lc  branch  OI  dgri        ^    ^^^    I  I^itod 


farms  of    the   United 


&,   of    the    

States  will  be  found  one  or  more 


ments  which  appeal  to  fear,  to  suspicion 

of     neighbor     nations,     to     narrow    "*""  j  Jtates    Will    uc    i""""    i       ^        f 

interest,    and     to    '"K'-'""'^''    .►'"''"^,  (^  '  milk  COWS  turning  the  products  oi 
change  are   the  arguments  which  will  w  ,  ■,,  j  cream  for  USe 

most   loudly  invoke<l       I    want   to  see  th^     ''^'^ '»°'*  ' "\° ,'",„."     „f     ?S.0OO.0()O 
whole   (lucslion   examined    by   our  people 
in  a  new  spirit.  .       . 

*Rrief  extracts  from  the  widely-revieuiti 
study  '  America  Must  Choose",  by  Secrelarv 
Wallace.      Copies    in  full  may   be  securtd 


or  sale.  We  boast  of  25.000  0(0 
dairy  cows  in  the  nation  and  o 
the^  may  be  credited  onejourth 
of  the  total  income  jcccivcd  tmm 


Wallace.      Copies    in  full  may   be  secunO     0    tne    lOiai    "-''-j^^-^  has   been 
from  the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  New  ^  J)  f^rm   products.       i  *?'*   "j  .,. 

York    Price,  twenty  five  cents.  J  the  steady  mcome,  coming  inroug 

—  i  out  the  year  that  has  made  it  pos- 

"FaVOrite    Recipes  „  \  .ible  for  the  farmer  to  meet  his  bills 

From  Our  Readers     week  by  week 


Angel  Fruit  Salad 

I   lb.  can  sliced  W  H'    marshmallow^ 

pincai^ple  V*  c.  almonds  or  nut 

I  can  while  cherries  meats 

I  pt    whipping  cream 

Boil    dressing    and     when    cold  1 
mix  with  other  ingredients.    Drain  ^ 
fruit,  whip  cream,  mix  all  together 
twenty-four   hours   before  serving 
Keep  on  ice. 

Mks.  Ehkn  M.  Cuowl. 

Oxford.  Penn» 


To  a^d  this  industry  to  get  best 
results,     the     Federal     Bureau     of 


science  showed  the  way  and  from 
the  health  authorities  came  the  de- 
mand for  all  milk  to  be  pasteurized 
thus    eliminating    many    trials    ot 

physicians  during   »^°VT         The 
heir  practice  among  babies.      I  he 
■limination    of    flavors    and    odors 
gives  the  defimtion  that      to  be  of 
highest  quality  milk  must  be  clean 
and  sweet,   pleasing  m  flavor  and 
free  from  abnormal  odors  and  unde- 
sirable  bacteria-,   and   are   told   if 
we  would  apply  our  scientific  know^ 
ledge  here  it  would  add    1 5   to  20 
million  dollars  to  the  farm  income^ 
The  story  of  the  third  aim    that 
of     "a    wider    utilization    of     by- 
products"  reads  like  magic.     Dur- 
Tng    the   World    War    there    was   a 
Jed    for    water-proof    glue    to    be 
used  in  airplane  construction     Cas- 
ein of  a  high  degree  of  purity  was 
receded  and  the  need  was  met  not 
only  for  use  with  airplanes  but  in 
boat    and   oar    making:   "sein    for 
making  paint.    It  is  of  interest  that 
Si   paini   used   at   the   Century   of 
Progress  in  Chicago,   had   milk  as 
the  foundation. 

But  do  you  know  that  the  pretty 
blue  bracelet  and  beads  of  your 
guest  are  made  of  milk;  that  the 
row  of  buttons  on  the  new  «own 
is  milk  as  well  as  the  much  admired 
buckle^  That  your  pretty  mottled 
Sain  pen  could  not  be  yours  at 
the  reasonable  price  you  paid  were 
it  not  made  of  milk^ 

May  1  againlremind  you  of  the 
message  from  that  ^^-^\.jp^^^ 
Pasteur  when  he  said.  What 
really  carries  us  forward  are  a  few 
scientific  discoveries  and  their  ap- 
plicaliort. 


A  Famous  Furniture  Factory 

niture.  ^  Mr  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  several 

F°'''--'''°'^-'f'r:rif  :rean,  when  .hey  (ell  .o  dl.- 
,.end,  were  ^"-"^^^''^y^^ ^^.t,  a,  .hey  knew  ,hem  around  .he,r 
cussing   some  ot   the   rural   pr 

own  home  in  New  York  State  at  ^'y^e  Park^              employment   during 
At  that  time  one  of  the  serious      Shop   seeking   emp    y      ^ ^ 


problems  was  the  extent  to  which 
boys  were  leaving  the  coijntry-side 
to  go  to  the  city  where  they  could 
earn     more    money.         There    was 
discussion  on  this  particular  picnic 
as  to  whether  some  sort  of  activity 
which  boys  could  carry  on  during 
the  winter  months  to  add  to  their 
farm  earnings  and  given  them  an 
additional  interest  might  not  help 
to  keep  them  happily  engaged  on 
the  farm. 


•     i     rr^onn  more  than  the  cour\tir\g  of 
"If  democracy  is   ^^^^.l^'^J'^^rarrt  clarr^ors,  dark- 
noses  or  the  victory  tr.  a    o,^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^,,ty    ^hich 

ness  ar^d  r^oises  of  "'j''';.   ''  ^^^^'  ^„J    ^hose    halarxce   of 

-  Harold  L.  Ickes. 


judgment,  rather 


From  the  Val-kill  Shop 

Out  of  this  discussion  actually 
arew  the  venture  which  is  often 
referred  to  as  "Mrs  Roosevelt  s 
furniture  factory.'  If  anything  so 
remote  from  the  customary  ideas  is 
to  be  so  called,  we  may  term  tiie 
Val-Kill  Shop  "a  furniture  factory 
with  a  purpose"  a  purpose  not 
of  earning  profit  for  the  owners, 
but  of  offerings  boys  on  the  farm  a 
counter-attraction  to  city  Ute. 

The  boys  have  faithfully  repro- 
duced many  of  the  beautiful  original 
pieces  of  early  American  furmture 
from  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

And  gradually,  but  not  without 
their  share  of  mistakes,  the  boys 
who    have    come    to    the    Val-KUl 


the  winter-months  when  farm  work 
was  slack,  have  learned  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  more  to  making 
furniture  than  merely  throwing  it 
together,  and  giving  It  a  high  FXjIish 

with  shellac.  The  woodworking  is 
done  in  much  the  same  way  as  did 
the  earlier  American  cabinet  mak- 
ers, using  machinery  only  for  the 
first  processes.  , 

And  now  other  industries  around 
the  village  are  under  way.    A  little 
weaving    is    being   done    by    neigh- 
boring women  who  often  find  them- 
selves not  only  shut-in  during  t^e 
winter  but  tied  closely  to  the  farm 
all  the  year  arourid.    A  small  model 
road-side   stand   has  been   bui  t   in 
the  community,   not    too  far  from 
the    Val  Kill    Shop    where     things 
may  be  marketed  cooperativly. 

It  is  a  creditable  business  record 
that  the  shop  in  Hyde  Park  has 
paid  expenses  during  the  past 
three  years  and  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  find  enough  employ- 
ment for  the  workers  to  tide  them 
over  the  depression.  ' 

As  for  those  farm  boys  who  have 
worked  in  the  Val-KiU  Shop  when 
they  follow  their  plough  down  a 
long  furrow  this  summer,  they  will 
have  earned  the  right  to  a  pride  in 

their  craftsmanship  which  has  he  p- 
cd  to  furnish  the  nation  s  home  lor 
its  President.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  in 
writing  of  one  of  the  pieces  of 
Val-Kill  furniture  has  said: 

"From  the  little  maple  tea  table 
in   the  sitting   room  at   the  end  ot 
the     long     hall.     Prime     Minister 
MacDonald.       Premier       Herriott. 
Prime  Minister  Bennett,  and  many 
other  notables  from   near  and   tar 
have  had  their  tea,  and  many  ot  the 
little  tables  which  hold  books  and 
cigarettes,  when  they  talk  to  rRch 
other    at    midnight,      the    hour.    1 
believe,  when  all  inanimate  things 
are  supposed  to  come  to  life,      can 
boast     of     the     interesting     people 
they  have  seen  and  listened   to  in 
silence    since^  they    journeyed    to 
Washington." 
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Control  Board  Sets  Prices 


the  average  monthly  computed  test. 
The  bacteria  count  of  all  Grade  A  Milk 
as  delivered  in  the  terminal  market  shall 
not  exceed  200,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter. 

Your  association  officials  urged 
that  tne  miniiiium  icai  ui  n  mun. 
at  "A"  receiving  stations  be  3.7% 
butterfat  which  still  permits  an 
average  test  of  the  entire  station's 
receipts  to  be  above  4.0%  and 
therefore  within  the  accepted  stan- 
dard. 

Prices.  The  price  of  Grade  A  Milk 
delivered  at  the  receiving  station  shall  be 
the  price  of  Grade  B  Milk  of  3.7%  butter- 
fat  in  the  particular  market,  except  that 
there  shall  be  added  to  this  a  differential  of 
$.06  for  each  one-tenth  point  of  butterfat 
above  3.7%  butterfat  content. 

The  Inter-State  urged  that  the 
$.06  butterfat  differential  apply  to 
each  one-tenth  percent  above  3.5% 
and  up  to  4.5%  test.  Also  that  an 
$.08  differential  be  paid  for  each 
one-tenth  percent  above  4.5%  test. 
This  order  reduces  the  "A"  milk 
premium  to  all  producers  by  $.04 
a  hundred  p>ounds  and  another  $.02 
a  hundred  for  each  one-tenth  per- 
cent above  4.5%  test. 

The  price  obtained  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  transportation  differentials  and 
receiving  station  charges  or  deductions  as 
are  fixed  by  the  Order  for  Class  I  Grade 
B  Milk  in  that  particular  market. 

[Baderia  Bonus.  A  bacteria  bonus  shall 
be  added  to  the  above  price  under  the 
following  described  conditions  and  a- 
mounts: 

(a)  (See  page  5,  right  double  column, 
of  this  issue  of  Review,  paragraph 
starting  "Shippers  of  "A"  milk  .  .  .). 

(b)  The  Grade  A  Milk  butterfat  bonus- 
es above  outlined  will  be  paid  to 
only  those  farmers  qualifying  for 
the  above  outlined  bacteria  bonus, 
and  likewise  the  bacteria  bonus  will 
be    paid    to    only    those    farmers 

I  qualifying  for  the  A  Milk  butter- 

fat bonus.   Furthermore,  no  A  Milk 
bonuses  will  be  paid  to  such  pro- 
ducers whose   milk    has  scored   as 
high    as    Gauge    No.     3    sediment 
score  in  accordance  with  "Standard 
Methods  of  Milk   Analyses  of  the 
American    Public    Health    Associa- 
tion of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
ist's",    and     who,      having     been 
officially  qualified  with   respect  to 
this    matter,    have    found    another 
such    unsatisfactory    sediment-test 
score  during  the  same  month. 
Bacteriological    Examination    of 
Milk.   Five  bacteria  counts  shall  be 
made  per  month  for  every  producer. 
The  highest  count  shall  be  discard- 
ed and  the  average  of  the  remaining 
four  shall  determine  the  producer's 
average    bacteria    count     for    the 
month.    All  bacteriological  examin- 
ations, butterfat  tests,  temperature 
tests,  sediment  tests,  etc.,  pertain- 
ing to  Grade  A  Milk  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  conformity  to  regulations 
approved  September  28,   1929,  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
8.     Wholesale  and  Retail  Price  to 
be   Charged    by    Milk    Dealers    in    the 
Philadelphia    Milk    Marketing    Area. 
The    following    shall    be    the    minimum 
wholesale    and    retail    prices    charged    or 
paid  for  fluid  milk  and  fluid  cream  sold 
in  bottles  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Mar- 
keting Area 

The  "A"  milk  retail  price  was 
set  at  $.14  a  quart  and  $.09  a  pint; 
"B"  milk  $.1 1   a  quart  and  $.07  a 


{(Continued  from  page  I) 

pint.  Light  cream  (20%  to  24%) 
$.37  a  quart,  $.20  a  pint  and  $.  1 3  a 
half-pint;  Medium  Cream  (28% 
to  32%)  $.57,  $.32,  and  $.2!  re- 
spectively; and  Heavy  Cream  (36% 
to  40%)  $.70.  $.40  and  $.26  respec- 

stores,  schools,  restaurants,  relief 
agencies,  etc.,  was  set  at  $.13  a 
quart  for  "A"  and  $.09%  for  \'B" 
milk.  Wholesalecream  prices  ranged 
from  $.05  down  to  $.01  per  bottle 
under  retail  price,  depending  large- 
ly on  value. 

The  minimum  wholesale  price  for  un- 
pasteurized milk  sold  in  bulk  by  coopera- 
tive producers'  organization  or  dealers  to 
other  dealers  shall  be  not  less  than  sixteen 
cenU  ($0. 16)  per  hundredweight  above  the 
price  paid  producers  for  said  milk. 

7.  Wholeaale  and  Retail  Prices 
to  be  Charged  by  Milk  Dealers  ex- 
cept in  Philadelphia  Milk  Marketing 
Area. 

The  following  shall  be  the  minimum 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  charged  or  paid 
for  fluid  milk  and  fluid  cream  sold  in 
bottles,  except  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Marketing  Area: 

The  retail  price  of  "A"  milk  was 
set  at  $.13  a  quart  and  $.08  a  pint; 
"B"  milk  not  exceeding  3.8%  test 
$.10  a  quart  and  $.06  a  pint;  "B" 
milk  over  3.8%  and  up  to  4.2% 
test  $. II  a  quart,  and  $.065  a  pint, 
and  "B"  milk  testing  over  4.2% 
$.12  a  quart  and  $.07  a  pint.  Cream 
prices  are  the  same  as  Philadel- 
phia. Wholesale  bottled  prices  to 
stores,  schools,  restaurants,  relief 
agencies,  etc..  were  1.5  cents  to  2.0 
cents  less  on  milk  in  quarts  and 
about  one  cent  less  in  pints  than 
retail  prices.  Wholesale  cream 
prices  ranged  from  I  to  5  cents  per 
bottle  less  than  retail,  depending 
on  size  of  bottle  and  richness  of 
cream. 

[9.  Retail  Price  Differential  for 
Stores.  In  any  city,  borough,  or  other 
municipality  in  which  during  the  month  of 
February,  1934,  it  was  the  general  prac- 
tice for  stores  to  grant  a  price  differential, 
stores  may  deduct  one  cent  from  the  retail 
price  of  milk  established  by  this  order, 
provided  that  such  milk  is  sold  for  cash 
and  is  not  delivered  by  such  store. 

10.  Retail  and  Wholesale  Prices 
in  Border  Cities  and  Towns.  In 
cities,  boroughs,  or  other  municipalities 
located  near  or  on  State  lines,  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  portion  of  the  city  or  town 
or  municipality  lies  within  another  State, 
which  has  a  Milk  Control  Board  which  has 
established  regulatory  minimum  retail 
prices  for  the  portion  of  the  town  which 
is  within  the  State,  then  the  pmrtion  of  the 
town  which  lies  within  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania shall  maintain  such  minimum 
retail  price,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Board. 

11.  Minimum  Retail  Prices  for 
Fluid  Milk  in  Isolated  Towns  and 
Rural  Communities.  Dealers  in  iso- 
lated towns  or  rural  communities  may  be 
permitted  to  sell  milk  at  retail  for  eight 
cents  ($.08)  per  quart  and  five  cents 
($.05)  per  pint,  if  they  first  obtain  a  per- 
mit from  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Board  to  retail  milk  at  these  prices. 

12.  Terms  of  Payment.  Payment 
in  full  to  producers  shall  be  made  at  least 
monthly,  not  later  than  the  fifteenth 
day  of  each  month,  for  all  milk  delivered 
during  the  previous  month. 

It  was  urged  by  your  Inter-State 
officers  that  a  pooling  plan  or  ad- 
justment fund  be  set  up  for  each 
market  so  that  all  producers  sup- 


plying a  market  be  paid  on  the 
same  percentage  of  their  basic  at 
Class  I  and  Class  II  prices.  It 
apF>ears  from  this  order  that  each 
dealer  will  be  comjielled  to  pay 
according  to  his  sales  which  is 
lilrAJir  tn  rs\u9P  a  wide  variation,  in 
percentages  in  the  different  classes 
and  therefore  in  price. 

13.  Records  of  Dealers.  Milk 
dealers  shall  keep  for  the  information  of 
the  Board  records  as  set  forth  below: 

(a)  A  record  for  all  milk  received,  de- 
tailed as  to  location  and  as  to 
names  and  addresses  of  producers 
or  milk  dealers  from  whom  receiv- 
ed, with  butterfat  test,  prices  paid, 
and  deductions  or  charges  made. 

(b)  A  record  of  all  milk  sold,  classified 
as  to  grade,  location,  and   market 
outlet,   and  size  and  style  of  con 
tainer,  with  prices  and  amounts  re- 
ceived therefor. 

(c)  A  record  of  quantities  and  prices  of 
milk  sold. 

(d)  A  record  of  the  quantity  of  each 
milk  product  manufactured,  the 
quantity  of  milk  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  each  product,  and  the 
quantity  and  value  of  milk  pro- 
ducts sold. 

(e)  A  record  of  wastage  or  loss  of  milk 
or  butterfat. 

(f)  A  record  of  the  items  of  the  spread 
or  handling  expenses  and  profit  or 
loss,  represented  by  the  difference 
between  the  price  paid  and  the 
price  received  for  all  milk. 

(g)  A  record  of  all  other  transactions 
affecting  the  assets,  liabilities,  or 
net  worth  of  the  license. 

(h)  Such  other  records  and  information 

as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary 

for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 

Act. 

14.     Trade    Practices.        The    trade 

practices  as  outlined  below  shall  apply  to 

all  milk  dealers; 

(a)  On  wholesale  sales  no  method  or 
device  shall  be  permitted  whereby 
fluid  milk  or  cream  is  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  at  a  price  less  than 
that  established  by  this  order  an 
the  minimum  price  whether  by 
any  discount,  rebate,  free  service, 
or  advertising  allowances,  or  a  com- 
bined price  for  such  milk  or  cream 
together  with  another  commodity, 
whether  sold  or  offered  for  sale, 
separately  or  otherwise. 

(b)  On  retail  sales  no  method  or  de- 
vice shall  be  permitted  whereby 
fluid  milk  or  cream  is  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  at  a  price  less  than 
that  established  by  this  order  as 
the  minimum  price  whether  by 
any  discount,  rebate,  free  service, 
or  advertising  allowances,  or  a 
combined  price  for  such  milk  or 
cream  together  with  another  com- 
modity, whether  sold  or  offered 
for  sale,  separately  or  otherwise, 
except  that  a  distributor  may  give 
in  soliciting  trade,  not  more  than 
one  sample  bottle  to  any  one 
household  not  already  a  customer, 
free  of  charge  in  any  one  month. 

(c)  No  distributor  shall  return  any 
milk  to  a  producer  for  any  cause, 
except  that  the  milk  is  of  inferior 
quality,  and  in  all  cases  the  re- 
turned milk  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
reasons  for  which  the  milk  was  re- 
turned signed  by  a  licensed  tester 
or  inspector 

(d)  No  distributor  shall  terminate  his 
contract  or  purchasing  agreement 
with  any  producer  except  by  giving 


The  Market  Situation 


K    usual    seasonal    decline    in 
liter    prices   arrived    late    in 


such    producer   at   least  seven  (7 

days'    written    notice    before    thi 

termination  thereof,  giving  reaso 

for  such  termination,  e;?cept,  wh 

a  contract  providing  a  longer  pcri.„J 

of  time  is  expressed  or  implied  .   ,    m      *         i      w    ,  ..f  M,.,a/ 

/  \  M  I  u  II    .  ,1,  w  th  92  score  butter  at  INew 

(e)   No    protlucer    shall    terminate   iii»>''^'    wiiii   '*■  ;"-" 

contract  or  selling  agreement  witl  A  dropping  from  a  high  O'  27  Z* 

any    distributor   except    by   givin,     ,,/  ^h^  ^^d  of  the  month. 

such  distributor  at  least  seven  (7    '  '*  ■    •         i 

aays     written    notice    oetore    th*«  aecmic    naa   «-/»|»^ ••-     - 

termination  thereof,  giving  reasoni  ,  of   increasing  supplies  due    to 

ever,  where  a  contract  providing  I    i    ^ows    and    an    uneasiness    in 

longer  period  of  time  is  expre,.«  -^^^  ^^^^^  channels.     It 

or  implied  '""   '  il  l      f      tU 

15.     Sales  Quantity  Control.    Th,  .robable  that  there  will  be  furth-      :"';.---^  ^    ^^^„      .^ater    for    the 
basic  quantity  of  fluid  milk  which  a  pro.   moderate    seasonal    declines    in      biliiie  ^^^^^   ^^.^^    ^^^   ^ 

ducer  may  sell  .-.hall  be  an  amount  equal  ,ter  prices  for  the  next  six  weeks.       country    a 
to  the  average  monthly  quantity  of  fluid  ^^^  ^^rkct  strength  shown  thru      larger    cow    population 
milk  which  was  produced  by  his  herd,  and       ^  ^        ^^  ^^,  ^^^  tO  a  strong 
was   sold    in    fluid    form    during   the  two  ■  j        •   I         1    »'       1 

calendar  years  previous  to  January  I.  oand  combined  With  relative  y 
I9M.  If,  however,  a  producer  can  show  ,  production  during  the  early 
that  his  established  base  was  at  least  20%Lt  of  the  month.  I  his  demand 
lower  the  second  year  of  this  period,  ♦''enL  gufficiently  large  to  reduce  the 

he  may  add  one  half  of  this  difference  to|      ,  ,  »         „..  cf,-.i-Ua  of  last 

J   I  ,  .       1  •  lord  butter  storage  stocks  oi  last 

a    second    base    year    lor    computing   hisF'"  ^^   ,.-,-wv,x  1 

basic  quantity  of  milk  to  be  governed  byldown  to  36,8>2,()()()  l>OUnd8  on 
this  order  A  producer  who  has  beenfcrch  1st,  compareii  to  the  live- 
selling  milk  for  a  period  less  than  sixFj  ^vj-ragc  of  2  J,  1 87.000  pounds, 
months   may    be    assigned    by   the  ^ilk^^j^^^  cheese  storage  stocks  on 

Control  Board,  a  basic  quantity  equal  to  ,  .     1  t^  '^i   ^K^ 

.  .Li        .^     .       f         L  tsame  date  amounted  to  :)-t,>o>.- 

the  average  monthly  production  for  such   r"*'"^  ""  ... 

time  as  he  has  been  a  producer,  subject   <)  pounds   as   compared    to   a 
to    the    approval    of    the    Milk   Control   jHon    pound    five-year    average. 
Board.  aporated   milk  on   hand   March 

The  officers  of  your  association  .^j^^^^    ||     percent    more 

call  special  attention  to  the  request   ' 
made  by  them  to  the  control  board  »"  a  year  ago. 
that     those     producers    who    have   Production   of   butter   showed   a 


lK.-cially  welcome  to  producers  dur- 
ing the 'forthcoming  flush  produc- 
tion season. 

Production  per  cow  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  is  reported  as  slightly 
under  a  year  ago  although  the 
cow  population  has  held  its  own 
which  shows  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing production  as  soon  as 
dairy  prices  and  feed  prices  show  a 
favorable  relationship.    Such  possi- 


before. 

Fluid  milk  markets  have  shown 
few   shifts   in   prices   recently.      A 
decrease  of    13  cents  per  hundred 
was    ordered    by    the    New    York 
Control  Board  for  New  York  and 
Buffalo  and  a  similar  decrease  fol- 
lowed  in   New  Jersey.      Slight  de- 
creases also  occurred  at  St.  Louis. 
9.5  cents;  Milwaukee  15  cents  and 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  10  cents.    In- 
creases of   from   3.5  cents  to   17.5 
cents  occurred  at  Lvansville;  Oma- 
ha;  Akron    and    Charleston.       In- 
creases    in     surplus     prices     were 
granted  at  Pittsburgh;  Milwaukee; 
Boston  and  St.  Louis,  ranging  from 


established  basic  quantities  on  file  J^  percent  drop  as  compared  to 

with  dealers  or  in  the  offices  of  a  j^^^ry   and    February    of   a   year 

cooperative     milk     marketing    or-  j^_  ^^^^^^   production   was 

eanization   be  given   the  higher  ot  *^'                                    .                  ,    i 

(a)    the    method    contained   in   the  ^uced  1 0  percent  and  evaporated 

control    board    order    or    (b)    their  A   8.6    percent.        I  here    was   a 

present  established  basic  quantity,  jfj  of  piilk  from  butler  to  cheese 
This  was  requested  so  as  to  give  a 
fair  deal   to   those  who  have  kept 
their    sales    in    line    with    fluid  de- 


ir    sales 
mands. 

(a)  A  producer  with  a  base,  as  deter 
mined  alx>ve,  who  rents  a  farm  as  i 
tenant  may  retain  his  base  at  hii 
new  location  provided  that  he  «ell» 
his  milk  in  the  same  market  aa 
theretofore 

(b)  A  tenant  with  an  established  base, 
renting  a  farm,  may  transfer  his 
individual  base  from  farm  to  farm 
provided  that  he  sells  his  milk  in 
the  sam*;  market  as  theretofore 

(c)  A  Ian  fiord,  who  rents  on  shares*  is 
entitled  to  the  entire  base  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  tenant,  if  the  land- 
lord owns  the  entire  herd  on  such 
farms.  If  the  cattle  are  jointly 
owned,  whether  in  a  landlord  and 
tenant  relationship  or  otherwise, 
the  base  will  be  divided  between  the 
joint  owners  according  to  the  own- 
ership of  the  cuttle. 

(d)  The  separate  bases  of  any  landlord 
and  his  tenant  or  tenants  may  be 
combined  and  handled  as  a  single 
base,  and  when  the  landlord  and 
tenant  or  tenants  separate,  the 
combined  bases  shall  be  divided 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
division  of  the  herd. 

(e)  Any  producer  who  shall  voluntarily 
cease  to  market  milk  for  a  period  of 
more  than  forty-five  (43)  consecu- 
tive days,  shall  forfeit  his  base  In 
the  event  he  resumes  production, 
thereafter,  he  shall  be  treated  for 
the  purf)ose  of  these  rules  as  if  he 
were  a  new  producer. 

(f)  Any  producer. may  combine  all  the 
bii.ses  to  which  he  may  be  entitled 
hereunder,  for  example,  a  producer 
with  a  base,  who  acquired  another 

(Coiitinuetl  on  pnge  16) 


iiing    February    as    shown    by   a 
uch   smaller    decrease    in    cheese 
roduction. 
It  is  believed  that  the  threat  of 
.A.  A.  production  control  meas- 
M  has  exerted  a  steadying  inllu- 
ace    on     manufactured     product 
1CC8  and   this  influence  may  he- 
me   more    pronounced    as    such 
tasurcs    api)ear    more    iinniinent. 
stronger    market    would    be   es- 


9  to  19  cents. 

The  Pennsylvania  Control  Board 
order  for  Philadelphia  retained  al- 
most   identical    price    schedules   as 
were  provided  under  the  abandoned 
A.    A.    A.    Marketing    Agreement, 
reducing  by  one  cent  the  delivered 
price  of  grade  "A*  pints  and  per- 
mitting a  differential  of   I   cent  for 
cash  and  carry  stores,  a  point  not 
permitted     under     the     agreement 
but    which    was    never    enforced. 
Producers'  prices  were  retained  on 
the  same   basis   with   reduction  of 
certain  charges  which  will  net  pro- 
ducers from  four  to  nine  cents  more 
per  hundred  pounds. 


March  Buying  and  Selling  Prices 

F,on,.N.ti<.„.l  C<K>p.r..i..  Milk  Produc,.'  F«l.r..l<«. 


< 


J»  Angeles 

Pittsburgh • 

W  York  (201 -210  mile 

zone) 

)e8  Moines 

-vansville,  Ind 

Philadelphia 

^'ashington,  D.  C 

Baltimore 

5an  Diego,  Cal 

Milwaukee 

^ston  (191-200  zone). 

Wha,  Neb 

Chicago  (60-70  zone).. 

5t.  Louis 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

'Louisville,  Ky 

'Detroit •'•  •• 


f^  1  K....f  «aiil.-  dairy  K«»alK  .  .  .  hIi<-«-|>  .  •  ■ 

Dairy  rows  .  .  .  .alveH      .  .    ^   I' '*."*,,;„•,,  ,^,  vi«or..nH  and  pr.Mlii.  tiv.- 

!:'^i'u:::n'x:!t'::;''1f  n.!;;i^^:\;::^l'^-  ^..i a. 

tend  to  niakf  tiK'in  •*<••         .         ,     ,  i   ...    ....ipiiiinirt  miuar  It<'<-1.  mi"""* 

to  fr,d,  t.K..      y  .;r  vo..  ^.^^_^  .^^  ^^^^_  ^^^.  _^^^_|.^  „.„„a.  li.  .  I  al.KorU 


to  ••V<T> 


that   ir« 
iif  <-urii 


ill)-  aiiinial 

Ji:  Ti^:^^^^  T:;:;!:;\;„:;'::::-iu';::"n:;:rT:.n.;;  i.H-v.ri,i.iai  i...ik. 

llim  tir«aK«  111'  '■■                     ,„.,ri- i-llKiciit  aHHiinilatmn. 
Jj-Ulanolrn  ±.:^     0-V"Hui  will  do  tl..-  work  of  ..v .U 

-'i^-.";'ii;;.:ipwa,iik..wi...aket....p.^^^^^ 
-tt^^isKtTVi::;::^;-^;^;^:-  -^  -"'  -"  -- 

mi. .-,  n.o.l.H,  m...-H  a.i.i  ^l^''":.;,'    ,;;':;;;lv,;, V,,,"      a,..l  a,k  >..ur  .Laler 

/VVmrFiri/^'KT'in'u'   'nil!  l'NiVi.Ks\i.  fkkd. 

Larrow*   Milling' C:». Delro.l,  Muh. 

••Our  f.-r.iln«  r«|»er»- 
»i.iil«  v.illi  !••-••.  I'"'P 
iiKlinilt-  lIiMl  11"  unimul 
in  riiii-«l">»"  .••»mli.i"" 
will  ruinr  l.u.t  •<•  «"<•«• 
(oiialilion  mo"-  ru|>i.lly 
■  >■■  u  rut  ion  «>r  •>«••"'  l>"'i' 
iiikI  uriiiii  lliuil  on  <<>ril 
■iluicr  unil  uraxn." 

«  .  'I'.  KuMlriKli  <U>. 


hro/lhy  I'ri'grny     ... 


January  Prices  Paid  By 
Producers'  Associations 

3.5%  Milk,  f .  o.  b.  Market  (x) 

Average  . 

Net  Price    Basic  Price 
$2  il7 


PricesU.b.aty^3%_t^  ^ 

Class  1  I  Class  II  Iciass  III   erential   "B"  milk 


City 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Elvansville 
•Milwaukee 
•Boston 
•Omaha 

St.  Louis 

Lx)uisville 
(a)Detroit 
(x)     Except    New 


I  65 
I  44 
I  61 
I  4J 
I  52 
I  »0 
I  13 
I  44 
I  65 
I   57 


$2  56 

1  90 

2  305 
2  2} 
1.65 
2.00 
2  26 
1.55 
1.945 
2  08 

1   85 


CKl      tuccepi    ■'«="     York    quotations    are 
IVsed^nTices  in  the  201-2.0  rnHe  zone 
and    Boston    price,   m   the     81-200   mile 
(•)  -February,    (a)  -December 


zone. 


■^ts:^  ^r  ^-^::^^r^^v^^^ 


determined  according  to  butter.    (r)-Ba«xl  on  return 


March  Percentages 
Cooperating  dealers  are  pay- 
ing Class  I   price  for  all   milk 
up  to  83  percent  of  each  pro- 
ducers' estabUshed  basic  quan- 
tity delivered  to  them  in  March. 
The     next      17      percent      of 
each  producers'  established  ba- 
sic quantity  is  being  bought  at 
Class  II,  or  Cream  Price.    Pro- 
duction in  excess  of  established 
basic  quantities  is  being  bought 
at  Class   HI  or  Surplu*  Price. 

It  does  not  pay  to  lose  a  friend 
for  the  sake  of  winning  an  argu- 
ment. 


Wisconsin  Prices 

Milk     producers     in     Wisconsin 
received  an  average  price  of  $1.03 
per  hundred  pounds  for  their  milk 
during  February,  according  to  the 
Wisconsin     Crop     and     Livestock 
Reporter,      l  his  was  an  eight  cent 
increase  over  the  January  average 
price.     Milk  bought  for  manufac- 
ture into  cheese  brought  $1.00  per 
hundred    pounds,    for   butter   $.%. 
for  condensaries  $1.06  and  market 
milk   $1.39.      Butterfat    price   was 
reported    as    $25    per    pound    on 
February    15th.      Milk  production 
per  cow  on  March  1st  was  reported 
as   14.74  pounds  compared  to  15.8 
pounds  a  year  earlier  and  a  March 
1st     five-year     average     of      16.95 
pounds.       More    calves    are    being 
vealcd  than  a  year  ago,  according 
to  reports. 

Pennsylvania  ranks  eleventh  in 
value  of  farm  livestock  according 
to  Federal-State  estimates.  This 
commonwealth  ranks  hfth  in  value 
of  dairy  cattle  and  fifth  among 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
in  value  of  all  livestock.  The  state's 
total  livestock  value  was  estimated 
at  $91,894,000  on  January  1. 
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Testing  for  Garget 

A  simple  scientific  test  for  mas- 
titis or  garget  is  described  in  Dairy 
Service  Bulletin  No.  7.  published 
by  the  Larrowe  Milling  Company 
of  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  test 
uses  a  very  small  amount  of  milk 
from  each  quarter  of  the  udder  to- 
gether with  brom-thymol  blue. 
The  bulletin  includes  a  color  chart 
showing  variations  from  healthy 
to  badly  infected.  Its  price  is  10 
cents.  Please  mention  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review  when  ordering 
your  copy. 


Free  Advertising 

It  is  considered  unethical  for 
lawyers  to  use  paid  advertising — 
but  let  Stuart  Chase,  the  great 
economist,  tell  how  to  get  around 
such  a  minor  difficulty  without  any 
direct  cash  outlay.  He  writes. 
"Are  we  a  lawyer?  Full  page 
advertisements  are  also  barred, 
but  not  front-page  publicity.  A 
judicious  donation  of  our  services 
in  cases  involving  public  interest 
...  is  the  way  to  move  up  in  the 
world." 


Ot*      GOOD 

/    GRAZING 

\^  FROM 

-         FROST    TO  FROST 

^'  :^,    vst  — 
AERO  CYANAMID 


DISPERSAL   SALE 

of  the  noted  Stevenson  Farms  Herd 
from  Alliston,  Canada.  50  Registered 
Holstein  cattle.  Saturday,  April  14, 
1934,  at  the  farm  of  J.  Harvey  Rettew, 
Manheim,  Pa.  which  is  midway  be- 
tween Manheim  and  Mt.  Joy.  Sale 
held  under  cover.  A  beautiful  lot  of 
high  proven  producing  animals,  many 
fresh  and  nearby  springers.  All  fully 
Accredited,  and  Negative  to  the  blood 
test.    Write  for  details  to 

J.  HARVEY  RETTEW 
Manheim,   Penna. 


CHOPPEP  HAY 

WORTH  MORR  . 
kCOSTS  kiss  I 


Easier 

TO  PUT 

up! 
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Directors    Hold    Busy    Session 
Appoint  Committee  to 


THE  regular  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
riation  was  held  in  the  Association 
offices  on  March  27-28.  All  direct- 
ors were  present  except  E.  Nelson 
James,  who  was  reported  ill.  Inter- 
State  fieldmen  and  members  of  the 
quality  control  departments  of  the 
Dairy  Council  were  also  present. 
A  rousing  welcome  was  given  to 
Frank  P.  (Daddy)  Willits  who  had 
missed  several  meetings  because  of 
illness. 

Minutes  of  the  last  regular  and 
two  intervening  "special  meetings 
were  read  and  adopted.  Messrs. 
Keith  and  Otto  reported  that  no 
work  has  been  done  on  by-law 
revision  as  the  projected  plans  for 
completing  the  committee  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

Market  Conditions 


CHOPPED  Hay  can  be  put  up  cheaper,  —i- 
easier  and  quicker  than  whole  hay.  Using  the 
Paper  System,  two  men  handle  hoy  faster  than  4 
men  using  a  harpoon  fork,  and  no  one  works  in 
the  hot,  dusty  mow.  The  chopped  hay  is  blown 
into  the  mow,  takes  hall  the  usual  space,  keepa 
perfectly,  is  much  easier  to  feed  out.  Often  steps 
up  milk  production;  makes  beef  and  mutton  gains 
cheaper.  Eliminates  feeding  waste. 

A  Papec  Hay  Chopper,  without  any  change.  i» 
also  the  best  silo  filler  obtainable.  Shreds  fodder 
and  ruts  straw.  Fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  postal 
for  booklet  describing  all  advantages  and  saving* 
from  chopped  hay. 

FREE  BOOKLET  nUS  WHY 

•  I'apoe  Machine Oo.,  •■>"'lB.Maii>St..HliortHvill..,N.y.; 

I         H.-n<I  fr.-.Moi,.v..fA  ll.'ll.-rWByT<.P<itrp  J 

•  Hay"'leiK-ril>in((thi-l'»iiM-8y»tem«n<ll'Bpeo         , 
I        lUy  Chopp*.T.»ilo  t'illurs.  • 


•  Namt. 


m  Putt  ogie* 


Mr.  Allebach,  Sales  Manager, 
was  called  upon  to  rep>ort  on  mar- 
ket conditions.  His  report  covered 
especially  the  activities  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Control 
Board,  as  they  affected  the  Phila- 
delphia market  and  secondary  mar- 
kets in  this  area.  A  committee  had 
accompanied  him  to  Washington 
to  confer  with  A.  A.  A.  officials  and 
to  Harrisburg  to  confer  with  the 
Control  Board.  Mr.  Allebach  re- 
ported that  the  A.  A.  A.  would  not 
work  on  a  market  in  which  a 
Control  Board  was  active,  a  con- 
dition which  he  said  he  felt  was 
unnecessary  but  for  which  both 
the  A.  A.  A.  officials  and  the  two 
Control  Boards  in  this  market  were 
partly  at  fault.  He  reported  a  re- 
ceptive and  friendly  attitude  from 
both  groups. 

The  Philadelphia  market  was  re- 
ported as  holding  steady  in  both 
producers  and  retail  prices  but  re- 
ports were  coming  in  slowly  for 
reporting  March  percentages.  Har- 
risburg market  was  reported  in  poor 
shape,  while  the  Reading  and 
Lancaster  markets  appeared  well 
satisfied  with  prices  at  10  cents  a 
quart.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  if  control  board  prices,  when 
set,  proved  too  high  the  dealers 
might  take  more  Delaware  and 
Maryland  milk. 

Field  and  Test  Department  work 
was  reported  by  Mr.  Twining.  He 
said  that  many  February  tests 
were  unsatisfactory  because  of 
frozen  milk,  and  in  a  very  few  cases 
frozen  samples.  Discussion  took 
place  on  reporting  all  variations  in 
test,  including  wide  variations  which 
are  always  adjusted,  usually  before 
the  fieldman  leaves  the  plant. 

Mr,  Cohee  was  called  upon  for  a 
dairy  council   report   which   he   in 


stated  that  the  council  in  its  work 
reached  600,000  consumers  last 
year,  carrying  to  them  the  urge  to 
use  more  milk  and  other  dairy 
products.  Dr.  Lechner  reported 
on  the  quality  control  work  stating 
that  several  dealers  have  requested 
them  to  inspect  their  dairies  under 
regulations  quite  similar  to  New 
Jersey  standards  but  that  no  action 
has  been  taken  on  those  requests 
as  yet. 

A  report  on  the  New  York  Fed- 
eral heading  was  given  by  Mr.  Stitt 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  Dairy- 
men's League  was  the  target  of  a 
lot  of  remarks,  especially  from 
Sheffield's  producers. 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  Inter-State 
counsel  was  present  and  answered 
many  questions,  especially  about 
court  jurisdiction  and  progress 
toward  the  postponed  annual  meet- 
ing. To  the  latter  he  said  that  the 
meeting  cannot  be  held  until  the 
audit  is  completed  and  reported. 

Reports  were  heard  from  Secre- 
tary 1.  Ralph  Zollerson  the  Control 
Board  hearing  at  Erie  and  from 
Donovan.  Tussey  and  Allebach  re- 
spectively on  the  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  and  Harrisburg  hear- 
ings. Mr.  Tussey  reported  testi- 
mony about  a  milk  price  war  be- 
tween two  grocery  chain  systems 
in  Pittsburgh  during  which  produc- 
ers received  42  cents  a  hundred  for 
milk  for  a  while  and  %  cents  for 
three  months  while  the  price  during 
the  hearing  was  $1.12  a  hundred 
p>ounds.  The  reports  of  the  Phila- 
delphia hearing  were  covered  in  the 
March  Review. 


Basic-Surplus  Stays 
Revise  By.U4HL--(rp|f .::  =:j£SS?S 

cussed  as  to  its  or>cration,  methof "J^^t^ongcr  than  before  cussed    briefly    on    page 

of  electing  directors.  responsiveneXjo  use  enumerating  all  the  vile  ^?;^''  ^^'"'^^fJ^^.^Hy   have  accur- 

to     membership^  sentmment    an|me8  leveled  -f  i;^*;,^^;'^^.  '"dur  ate  knowledge  of  dairy  marketmg 
other  details.     Uiscussion  loiiowi 


I  J \      tr^ 
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.    .        ,  Lsition  comes  from  misintormcd 

prevents  giving  here.  f™  '  _.ir._i.  .^^..,..^muU 


osition  comes  from  mis.nlormea  "^y      '»    realize  that  the  milk  pro 

^        -.ons  or  from  selfish  individuals  m.dwe  ^    e-h-  ^^-^  ^j,,    ^^„  fnto 

A    motion    was    then    made  an|o   will    not    control    production  ^"''Yl      if    he    tries    to   produce    so 

passed   providing  for  the  appointfare  incapable  of    running    their  J^°"  ^'^  .„     j^^^  ^^y  l^rge  part  of  it 

ment  of  a  committee  of  three  dilk  business  on  a  -"easonably  um-  mu  h  rn^ik  t,u»  ^^^  V^^^^^^^^^^^.      f 

ative  and  KP-.^-*'°"n^r'^^,,  ^-cent  y  "o  "utter'or  cheese.    Such  persons  also 

Jaihas  been  called  jusl  rtctnuy  i"  ■      Uj-sir-surnlus  plan  is 

'of  two  large  producers  one  of  know  t^at J^hc  ^aMC^surpl^^^  P^^^^^ 

lom 


ectors.  a  field  represent 
member     of     the     middle 


HUSKY,  HEAVY  DUTY 


a  sat  ism"- "•"■J  »'• —      — , 
bureaus    of    the    four    states,    th  j^j^g  others  out  of  a  market  en- 
committee  to  report  its  findings  t  ,ly  for  a  few  months  in  order  to 

,  li         f„,   »U..  /'vrf'ssive    oro- 

the  board. 

Committee  Appointed 


Lite  room   for  the  excessive   pro- 
jaTtion  of  irregular  producers  dur- 


2  such  periods. 

Lets    look    at    what    the    basic- 
Mr.     Shangle     later     appointc^rplus  plan  has  done     It  has  hdd 
^        ,    »4    -T-    •  u  Iwn   nroduction    in    the    rhiladei- 

Frank  M.  Twining  as  chairman  of-n^P^^  ^^  ^,^^^  ^^,y  ^^  «  p^r- 

this  committee  with  J.    W.  K.eitk^^^^^^.  ^Hl^ig  produced  than  is      «..■• '  i,.,,..vs      Hol- 

and  1.  V.  Otto  as  the  other  mem     jgj   for    fluid    milk    and    cream  Swiss,     (^uernseys.     J«^"J^>' 

bers    from     the    board.        Charl«  «ds.     Records  show  a  moderate  .^^..^s.     and     Milking     .Shorthorns^ 

Cowan    is   the   field    represcntativ.  urease    in    production    by    those  ^^^^^ding   to  the  annual   report  ol 

A  11    t^    \A     .      i       inducers   who   are   supplying    the      .,    r>    »« 
appointed  and  H.  K.  Martin  fronfoduccrs  _.__  ^_^^^^_^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  .^ 


N.  J.  4-H  Members  Own 
777  Purebred  Animals 

The  MX)  boys  and  6S  girls  en- 
rolled in  4-11  Junior  dairy  clubs  in 
12  New  Jersey  counties  in  l*>3  3 
owned  a  total  of  777  purebred 
animals,  including  Ay  rshires.  Brown 


REFRIGERATING  COMPRESSORS 

JJOK  MILK  COOLING  AND  STORAGIi  ' 


Goodville  will  represent  the  Middh 
Ground  Committee 


Dr.  Lininger  Talks 

An  executive  session  closed   the 
first  day's  meeting. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Lininger  of  Pennsylva- 
nia State  College  talked  to  the 
directors  and  fieldmen  at  the  ojjen- 
ing  of  the  second  day's  session 
about  different  types  of  cooperative 
organizations.  He  stated,  in  brief, 
that  under  conditions  surrounding 
the  Inter-State  a  bargaining  or- 
ganization is  more  effective  and 
practical  than  an  operating  coop- 
erative with  its  millions  invested  in 
a  strongly  competitive  market. 
He  expressed  full  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  and  motives  of  A.  A.  A. 
officials  and  stated  that  they  are 
friends  of  dairy  cooperatives. 

Most  of  his  talk  concerned  types 
of  cooperative  organizations  and 
the  possibilities  under  the  Pennsyl- 
vania cooperative  law.  He  de- 
scribed the  Dairymen's  Coopera- 
tive Sales  Association  of  Pittsburgh 
and  how  it  transferred  its  work  and 
activity  from  a  stock  corporation 
to  a  membership  cooperative.    The 


pauct;.^.    " -    ..    -      r  K    S    Morrow,  associate  extension 

biladelphia  market  and  this  is  due  ;  j  ^,,^  state  Agricultural 

itirelv    to    t  >«^    workings    of     the  dairyman  u„,„,.ra  Uni- 

Lc  surplus    ,.lan.    which    assures  i:xperiment  .Station.  Rutg<  rs  Uni 

Following  another  executive  sest  producer    the    best    obtainable  versity.      Placing      a   conserva  ive 

sion  which  was  attended  by  counseCce  for  all  milk  required  for  Hu^^^^  ^^,,,    „„    purebred    ^-^    -^^"^ . 
,      I          .                    „^  „t  l.^nPMWes.    Many  producers  have  no  uc  Morrow    estimated    that    the 

the  board  reconvened  at  1. 30  P.M^^^     ^^^^^^^    ^^^^    than    that  ^^^^^wld  by  the  4-H  dairymen 

and    heard    a    refjort    from    H.   K-,^^^^„^  because  any  excess  above  group  owned  oy 

Martin  of  the  middle  ground  com-,;,j  ^....j,  ^ould  have  to  be  manu-  -'represents   ""  ;";;;^^'"'^^^  .,        ' 

mittee    He  reported  that  their  com- „tured  into  butter  or  cheese  and  proximately   $7>,0Ul)  wniie 

mittee    had    made    little    progress  «uld  put  them  in  competition  w.th  ,,,rage  herd  is  small,  some  mem- 

since    the   last    board    meeting  be- W    -'^^-^^J^^i^JTal   produc-  bers    who    have    been    doing    4- 

cause    of    the    refusal    of    another -JX'eTc^^./^^.fX  work   for  several  years  have  herds 
group    to    word    toward    harmony,  .^jj^r  areas  we  are  not  in  real  need      numbering  6  or  more  animais. 
His  visits  to  the  secretary  and  the  ^  any    national   dairy    production      ^^^  boy  in  Sussex  County  now  has 
nresident  of  the  Allied  organization  sntrol  plan  except  that  it  should      ^2. 

we"     gr  et  d    with    arrogance  and    rengthen  the  dairy  price  situation  ..^^^  ^.^  j^^;,,  dairy  program 

were    greet  a    wun  s  ,  the  entire  country.  instructing    the   boys  and 

non-rcc>,'ni'ion  respectively.  Visits  c-         J  aims   at   insiruci  ■  k 

to     Alii  d     dir.c  ors     showed    an  |      No  Substitute  Found  ^j^,,   ,^   jhe   principles  of   feeding 

interest    in   c  ,n.promise   but  a  re-  '  The  AAA  has  not   yet   found   a      breeding  and  caring  for  a  herd  ot 

visit  to  the  annual  mvling  of  the  ^^   approved    since    February     I       farm     problems,     and    ottering    an 

lastern  States  Farmers'  Lx    -vK.  ,nd   twelve    of    them    include    the      opportunity   for   the  expression   ot 

and  the  smoothness  of  the  meeting  »sic-surplus   plan.      O^   *^^5^  "^^^^      individual  initiative  and  ability. 

,,,,..        .  mmarkets  all  except  New  Urieans 

and  lack  of  injunctions.  ^^   .^    j^^^^^    surplus    producing 

K.  G.  LmsSurg  reported   )n  I  i'  ^^j^^^  ^j^j^  .^^^^^  ^^ice  the  fluid 

favorable  reception  of  some  of  his  ^^    |^    ^j^^j^    immediate    areas. 

educational   e.forts  in   high  s:  nol  -ven  so.    these   markets   recognize 

agricultural  classes  anJ   t.:  P--    ^^^^^^-^^^^  ^^  ^f  ^^t 'T'Zi     I 
■    .  r  ,«Vr«hiD    iwrket     administrator     to     set     a 

bihties   of    improving    mem^e^h.p    ^^^^^  ^^.^^ 

relationships  through  such  wjrK  d\      ^^^  Connecticut  Milk  Producers 
the  field  representatives.  Wciation  has  adopted  the  basic- 

A    report    on    the    Review  was    wrplus    plan    effective    April     1st, 
given    by    H.    F.    Jamison,  acting-    .iter  years   under    the      ^^J^'H^' 
given    uy  \  ,  plan.      The   discarded    F^lan    called 

editor.  Total  circulation  on  Janu  ^^^  ^^^^^  producer  to  contract  to 
ary  1st  was  22.218.  of  whicn  ^^.^^^  ^  certain  amount  of  milk 
20  785  are  listed  as  active  associa-tach  rnonth  with  penalties  for 
tion   members.      A  23    percent  inJimounts  above  or  below   his  con- 

j       .-  ■          ,..a  rpnorted    tract.      But    no     onger.    the    basic- 
crease  in  advertising  was  repon^       av,i.      uui  i,     ^   ^  ^    .^^ 


the  most  reliable  type  of  equipment  ^reat  surplus  pow^^^^^^ 
oversize  parts  costs  less  to  run  -and  giveslonger  trouble  tree 
me  ''MficF"  compressors  are  found  on  thousands  of  the 
Eastern  dairy  farms.  Complete  range  of  sizes  and  types 
rroriT75  lb     up    to    largest.     All    automatic.      Llectr.cor 

gasoline  drive.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^„ni..R./K..  dkai.kks  at 

SUBSTANTIAL  SAVISGS! 

For  catalog-,  local  dealers  name.,  or  engmeer.ng  data  write  - 
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crease  in  advertising  was  rcpw.-  —      —                ,.„„rnv.'d   bv   its 

.  ,       ,                           ,  .      Un.iarv.  '"fplus   plan   was  approved    »y    us 

for  March  as  compared  to  January  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^  (^,,^.y  ^^^n  them 

It   was  felt   that  as  interest  m  quotas)    are    being    established    ac- 

paper    grew    advertising    responses  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^.jr   jy^J  contracts  or 

(Contiuuca  ..u  p.,e  u)  «  determined  by  the  state  control 


Top-Dressing  Improves 

Dairy  Cow's  Pasture 

One    answer    to    the    dairyman's 
question  of  how  to  produce  milk  at 
less    cost     is    to    grow     more    and 
better    pasture    grass    and    shorten 
the  period  of  barn  feeding,  accord- 
ing to  F.  W.  Oldenburg,  agronom- 
ist for  the  University  of  Maryland 
Extension  .Service.     He  points  out 
that    the  quality   and   quantity   of 
grass  produced  may  be  materially 
improved    through    a    top-dressing 
at    this    time   of    the    year.      While 
soil  tests,  made  in  this  and  nearby 
states,   have  shown   that   the  great 
o,       majority   of    pastures   are   deficient 
ThT.  "di;carded     plan     is      m    phos,>horus   and    are   often    too 


in  y 

acid  to  produce  good  grass,  appli 
cations  of  fertilizer  and  lime  to 
these  same  fields  were  found  to  be 
most  beneficial,  thisspecialist  states. 

More   and    better    pasture,    it    is 
emphasized     by     Mr.     Oldenburg, 
does  not  mean   that   more  acreage 
is   to  be   planted   but   that   greater 
production   of    tender,   green   grass 
and  legumes  and  less  weeds   is   to 
be  produced  from  the  old  acreage. 
For  dairymen,  who  would  like  to 
produce  a  rich  piece  of  pasture  near 
the  barn  this  spring  to  supplement 
barn   feeding,   it   is  suggested    that 
the    field    be    top-dressed    at    once 
with    a   6-6-3    or   similar    fertilizer. 
From   one-fourth    to  one-half    acre 
per  cow   should   be   top-dressed   in 
this  manner.    Land  so  treated  may 
be   grazed    from    ten    days    to    two 
weeks  earlier    than    pasture    which 
has  not  Leen  top-dressed,  it  is  said. 
As  a   regular  yearly   practice,   it 
is    suggested     by     Mr.    Oldenburg 
that  a  top-dressing  of  manure  and 
superphosphate    (30    ILs.    of    phos- 
phate   to    the    ton    of    manure)    be 
applied   each   year.      If    the   soil   is 
known  to  be  acid,  lime  should  be 
added. 


Mention  the  Review  When 
Writing  Advert  sers 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council 

The  foliowini?  IS  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by   the  Quality  (  ontrol   Depart 
ment    of    the    Dairy    Council    for    the 
month  of  february.   1934: 

No    innpections  Made '^'^ 

Special  Farm  Visits "'' 

No   Sediment  Tests  ....      1^0/ 

Days  Can  fit  Truck  Inspection.  O 

No    Meetings '   I 

Attendance •'"r 

Days  Special  Work  >" 

No   Miles  Traveled  ".7VI 

During  the  month  40  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  1  ^  dairies 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  was 

up. 

To    date    281.697    farm    inspections 

have  been  made 


] 


1 


Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Jr..  who  is 
New  York  State  health  commis- 
sioner and  a  member  of  the  state 
milk  control  hoard  urged  farmers  to 
stop  fighting  among  themselves  and 
to  center  all  efforts  against  their 
common  enemies. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
oper  it.ons  of  all  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  heldmen 
m  connection  with  testing,  weighing 
and  general  membership  wjrk  for  the 
month  of  lebruary.   1934: 

NO 

Butterfat  Tests  Made      8247 

308 

I 

213 

12 

I 

6 

20 

2690 


Plants  Investigated 
Calls  on  Members  _   ^ 

Quiility  Improvement  Calls 
1  lerd  Samples   Tested 
Membernhip  .Solicitation  Calls 

New  Meml>ers  Signed    

Cows  .SiijneH  

Meetings  Attended    

Alten  lin«  Meetings 


I 
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Directors  Hold  Session 

(Continued  from  page   12) 

would  increase  and  with  it  would 
come  more  advertising.  A  pleasing 
resfjonse  has  been  made  to  the 
editorial  comment  in  the  last  few 
issues. 

Several  directors  followed  with 
brief  reports  of  conditions  m  their 
respective  territories.  Mr.  Bleiler 
reported  conditions  badly  disrupted 
at  AUentown  with  one  distributor 
skipping  two  weeks  pay  for  milk 
and  another  paying  as  low  as  8 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  surplus. 

Mr.  Sarig  brought  up  the  matter 
of  cancelling  certificates  of  in- 
active members,  which  is  done  as 
requested  within  the  limits  of  a 
special  fund  for  that  purpose. 

Why  Fat  Tests  Vary 

The  New  Jersey  agricultural  ex- 
tension service  lists  eleven  of  the 
most  important  reasons  for  varia- 
tions in  the  butterfat  content  of 
milk.  They  are,  in  the  approximate 
order  of  their  importance:   - 

Breed  of  Cow 

Individuality  of  Cow 

Stage  of  Lactation 

Age  of  Cow 

Time  of  major  Milking 

Frequency  of  Milking 

Efficiency  of  Milking 

Health  of  Cow 

Seasonal  Variation 

Kind  and  quality  of  Feed 

Management  and  Environment 
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aving  passed  our 
training  period  days 
back  in  the  90*8,  we 
are  now  in  the  class 
with  Champions. 

We  challenge  you  for 
your  next  order  for 
printing  of 
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HANDY  A^-L  Hoof  Trimmers 


An  idaBl  lool  for  every  farmer. 

So  Mmple  that  a  boy  can  do  tha 

work.    Use  tbb  tool  for  trimminc 

boc.'s  on  bones,  cono  and  bulla.  Ideal 

lor  C"i'.cming  younc  Block.     ITninc 

this  tri-nmer  proven ts  accidents, 

ravd  time  and  money.     30  inch 

t::^— 3«  give  levcraeo.     Madool 

^    hish   earbon  tool 

oy^-^gepO  gteel.  PriceJ4S5 
'F.  O.  R.  Fem 
(Falls,  Minn. 
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MILK     PRODUCERS     R  K  V  I  E  U 

Recent  A.  A.  A.  Work 


jVpril.  19J 


«l.  19M 


THE  milk  licenses  being  issued 
by  the  A.  A.  A.  under  its  new 
policies  are  all  patterned  very  much 
alike.  A  new  license  was  issued  for 
Boston  which  became  effective  on 
March  16th  and  for  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  I  inroln  Nebraska:  Wichita 
and  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  and  New 
Orleans,  all  becoming  effective  on 
March  17th,  and  for  Indianapolis, 
Detroit  and  four  New  England 
cities  on  April  1st. 

Every  license  includes  paying 
producers  under  either  the  basic- 
surplus  plan  or  a  blended  price 
plan.  Every  agreement  recognizes 
the  need  for  and  includes  a  classi- 
fication of  milk  according  to  use, 
some  in  the  east  including  only  two 
classes  and  a  very  few  setting  up 
four  classes.  All  markets  use  the 
basic-surplus  plan  except  five  in 
the  heavy  surplus  producing  sec- 
tions of  the  midwest  and  the  New 
Orleans  market.  Each  market  is 
under  the  supervision  of  an  ad- 
ministrator who  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  dairy  section  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  The  interests  of  producers' 
associations  are  protected  and  in 
every  case  they  continue  their  us- 
ual functions  of  representing  the 
producers  in  bargaining  and  in 
jjerforming  check  testing  and  simi- 
lar field  services. 

In  the  Boston  market  the  base 
price  for  Class  I  milk  was  reduced 
7c  per  hundred  but  thru  the  re- 
duction of  freight  and  receiving 
station  charges  and  eliminating 
some  other  charges  the  direct  ship- 
ped milk  will  actually  bring  2c 
more  F>er  hundred,  and  shippers  in 
the  191-200  mile  zone  will  get  7c 
more  per  hundred.  New  bases 
are  being  established,  the  higher 
of  the  September,  October  and 
November  1933  average  or  the 
monthly  average  of  all  of  1933  be- 
ing taken. 

The  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  licenses  are  al- 
most identical.  Class  I  milk  price 
being  on  a  straight  butterfat  basis 
and  both  providing  for  a  blend- 
ed price.  The  price  of  Class  2  and 
Class  3  milk  will  be  determined 
each  month  according  to  the  price 
of  92  score  butter  at  Chicago.  The 
Twin  City,  Des  Moines,  Kansas 
City,  Wichita,  Omaha,  Lincoln. 
Sioux  City  and  New  Orleans  li- 
censes all  carry  a  schedule  of  very 


low  retail  and  wholesale  prices  as 
a  guard  against  price  cutting  and 
unfair  trade  practices.  These 
prices  are  undc-rstood  to  be  well 
below  present  prices  in  those  mar- 
kets. 

The  New  Orleans  license  pro- 
vides that  either  standard  hauling 
rates  or  actual  hauling  charges, 
whichever  is  the  smaller,  may  be 
deducted  on  Class  1  milk  and  one- 
eighth  of  those  charges  on  Class  2 
milk  delivered  at  country  receiving 
stations. 

All  the  agreements  require  keep- 
ing of  certain  pertinent  records  by 
all  distributors  and  also  by  pro- 
ducer-distributors whose  business 
exceeds  certain  nominal  amounts. 
Reports  must  be  submitted  regu- 
larly to  the  market  administrator 
in  each  area,  giving  certain  infor- 
mation about  purchases  and  sales 
of  each  class  of  milk.  Most  li- 
censes recently  issued  as  did  those 
issued  last  fall,  provide  definite 
check  on  new  producers  and  state 
the  conditions  which  must  be  met 
before  they  enter  the  market. 

The  accompanying  table  carries 
most  of  the  essential  price  infor- 
mation on  all  licenses  approved  to 
date.  Where  Class  II  and  Class  111 
prices  depend  upon  the  current 
butter  market,  92-score  butter  at 
the  nearest  large  market  (New 
York.  Boston,  or  Chicago)  is  usu- 
ally used. 


had  the  highest  average  butterfai 
production,  385.4  pounds  a  cow 
Centre  County  No.  I  followed  witl 
379.8  pounds.  Southern  Franklin 
in  Franklin  county,  ranked  thirci 
with  377.9  pounds.  Buffalo  Vallej 
No.  2  stood  fourth  with  374.1 
pounds  and  Western  Berks,  ji 
Berks  County,  qualified  for  flfti 
place  with  369  pounds.  ^ 

In  an  effort  to  buiid  up  cow 
averages  and  thus  reduce  produc- 
tion costs,  members  of  the  associa- 
tions last  year  culled  2,021  low 
producers  from  their  herds,  Sidel 
mann  says. 


A -ECONOMY  SILOS 


If  vol!  dnn't  own  .in  F.conomy  Silo, 
you  arc  paying  fnr  it  anyway.   Silagr 
increa.ses  milk  prmlurtion     F'uls  mrat 
on  live  sKirk     Srnd  for  free  catalnK 
and  npw  Iciw  pricps.   I'atcntrd  sinrm 
proof   anchor  rquipmrnt.     Continu- 
ous Srl(-adjuslln(f   DiMirs  nr  SwinK- 
ing    llingr    DiKirs.     Economy    Silos 
arc  made  of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir 
or  Long  Leaf  Yellow   I'ine.    .Mso 
Glazed  Tile  and  Cement  Slave. 
AtJ*'nt»  vantrtl   in  o/irn  tirrilori/. 

The  Economy  Sii.o  &  Mfc.  C". 
Dept'"  I  Frederick,  Md. 


Price*  F.  O.  B.  Market 

Butter- 

"' 

Market 

Date 

Test 

Class 

fat  Dif- 

De- 

i 

Effective 

Clasa  I 

Class  11 

III 

ferential 

ductions 

Chicago 

2  5 

3.5    1   75     ' 

1   l", 

i'i  X  butler 

4c 

i 

Des  Moines 

2   14 

3  5    1   60 

butter  piu« 

__  — 

3c 

3c 

Twin  Cities 

2   16 

3  5    1   60 

butter  plus 

22% 



3c 

Ic 

Omaha 

2  23 

3  5    1.60 

butter  plun 
iOTg         I4f 

butter 

3c 

5c 

I/.vansville 

2  2i 

4.0    1   92 

1    52 

butter  plus 
be 

b.f. 

} 

St.  Louis 

3  2 

■J     r        1      nr         i    butter  plus 
)  .  5       1.55       <   20%        mt 

butler  pluH 
I5f 

3c 

4c 

Boston 

3   16 

3.7    2  95 

butler  pluA 

(v) 

5C 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

3   17 

•45 

butter  plus 
20%         it 

butter  plus 

4e 

5C 

Sioux  City 

3   17 

*  45 

(Same  «fi 

Lincoln) 

5c 

Kansas  City 

3   17 

3.5    1   75 

butler  plus 
2i%    1    2it 

butter  plus 
20r 

4c 

4c 

Wichita 

3   17 

3  5    1.75 

(Same  as 

Kansas  City) 

4c 

4c 

New  Orleans 

3   17 

4  Oj  2   10 

butter  plus 
20-?^    1    20t 

butler  plus 
lOf 

4c 

k 

Indianapolis 

4   1 

4  0'    1.85 

butter  plus 
W%         20e 

butter  plus 
lOf 

3c 

4c 

Providence 

4   1 

3  7    3  02'/4 

butter  plus 
iO% 

— .— 

(v) 

-)c 

Newport 

4   1 

3.7    3.02'/4 

butter  plus 
iO%       20f 

(v) 

5c 

New  Bedford 

4   1 

3.7,  3.02'/4 

1    6J 

!     4c 

5c 

Fall  River 

4   1 

3.7i  3.02'/4 

butter  plus 

H)%                      —  - 

(v) 

5C 

Detroit 

1     4-1 

3.51  2.02 

butter  plus           u,,,,_. 

3c 

3c 

•Price  per  poun 

d  of  butte 

rfat  in  Class  1  n 

lilk        (v)    V 

ariable. 
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Cow  Testing  Groups 

Make  High  Records 

Forty-three  of  the  85  cow  testing 
associations  in  the  state  had  aver- 
ages of  more  than  8,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  cow  for  the  past  year,  I.  0. 
Sidelmann,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  dairy  extension  ser- 
vice, reports. 

Of  this  number  1 3  associations 
had  averages  of  more  than  9,000 
pounds,  five  more  than  10.000 
pounds,  and  one  more  than  I  1 ,000. 
Centre  County  No.  !  association 
led  with  11,054  pounds  of  milk  a 
cow.  Associations  in  the  10,000- 
pound  class  were  Buffalo  Valley 
No.  2,  Union  County.  10,472; 
Dauphin  County,  10.163;  Garden 
Spot.  Lancaster,  10,124;  Venango 
County,  10,087;  and  Perry  Coun- 
ty. 10,058. 

The  Venango  County  association 


1 


Savings  SECURITY  loo^"™™™ 


ICC   lU  "let*-   J**"*  — — —  -  .,-»,• 

Uarn  for  yourself  ju.t  what  our  low  rate,  are  for  your  car.  you 
lor  ten  years. 


A  press  report  of  April  2nd  re 
ports  a  retail  milk  price  war  in 
Chicago  with  milk  selling  at  six 
cents  a  quart  over  the  counters  for 
cash,  and  a  retail  delivered  price 
of  eight  cents.  It  was  stated  that 
four  cut-rate  dairies  had  formed 
an  association  with  more  than  300 
cash-and-carry  stores  to  undersell 
larger  companies. 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 
We  write  .  Standard  Automobile  Policy  for 
Publ^    Li*b.I.ty.    Property    Damage,  /"f    "^ 

ance  at  a  25%  saving  ..^..        j 

We  write  but   two  c'*"'''""*""-.  •  JT  „,:7!d 

•X  "    This  means  a  large  saving  on  high  priced 

cars 


This  Company's  premium  writ- 
ings for  January  and  February  1934 
have  increased  37%  over  the  same 
period  of  1933.  


COMPENSATION 


Our    Workmen's    Compen^tion    P^^^^V    ^'^ 
S^d  ^ery  year  since  lU  organaation 


?:^..  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mut^^^-ufy  Insurance  C. 


I 


325-333  S.  18th  STREET 

Clip  thl.  and  m.il  tod.y-lt^Hr^t..  you  In  no  way. 


The  Structure  Behind  It 

(Continued  (torn  page   >) 

SO  persistently  that  for  months 
they  kept  public  attention  away 
from  the  fact  that  they  had  no 
man  to  take  Allcbach's  place,  no 
men  for  directors  as  good  as  those 
serving  Inter-.State.  nor  any  plan 
to  substitute  for  the  basic-surplus  | 
plan  of  production  control.  This 
constant  barrage  of  popping  little  ' 
balloons,  filled  with  hot  air  and 
smoke,  also  obscured  the  apparent 
desire  of  the  Allied  to  completely 
destroy  the  Inter-State  and  put  in 
its  plac3  no  one  knows  what 
exc:!pt  chaos.  But  like  going  into  a 
boiler  factory,  noise  soon  becomes 
commonplace,  and  we  can  hear 
sensible  talk  thru  the  din.  Like- 
wise, thousands  of  milk  producers 
heard  the  bombardment,  some 
thought  it  was  real  and  some 
wondered  what  it  was  about.  But 
most  of  them  no  longer  pay  any 
attention  to  it. 

Yea,  it  appears  that  the  Al- 
lied organization  is  mostly 
front,  with  perhaps  a  small  room 
included  to  take  care  of  its  officers 
and  to  serve  as  sound  producmg 
headquarters. 

The  Allied  orgar^izalion  has  at- 
tempted to  describe  itself  as  the  acme 
o/  pcrfcctioTX  but  has  left  a  lot  of 
pertinent  facts  unsaid  and  pertinent 
questions  unanswered.  Its  leadership 
has  no  record  whatever  of  construc- 
tive accomplishment  and  k^^ows  prac- 
tically nothing  about  th"  real  prob- 
lems of  milk  marketing.  We  feel 
that  Review  readers  deserve  having 


DrNNSVLVANlA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS'  MUTUAL 
PENNSYLVANU  THK   i^^jj^^^^.^  COMPANY 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

,.  i.  „„d.,..ood  .H..  .hi.  in<.u.r,  i.  no.  .o  obU,...  ^  in  .ny  w.y  wK..«>.v.r. 


Gentlemen:   I  am  interested  in— 
Compensation  Insurance 
Automobile  or  Truck  Insurance 


Control  Board  Sets  Prices 

(('ontinu«a  Irom  p«g«   •')) 
herd  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of 
the  ba«.  from  the  seller,  may  com- 
bme  the  two  banes 
(g)  Where  a  herd  m  dispersed  f..r  any 
reason,    without    the    base    havmK 
been  transferred  with  the  herd,  the 
producer    must     replace    the    herd 
w.thin  forty-f.ve  (4S)  days  if  he  is 
to  retain  his  base, 
(h)  Any  producer  who  has  not  market- 
ed milk  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
month    immediately    preceding 
March   1.    1*^54,  shall  not  hereafter 
!^ll    fluid    milk    in    this   Common 
wealth  without  first  obtaining  writ 
ten   authorization    from   the   Penn 
■ylvania  Milk  C  ontrol  Board 
Mil  K  CONTKUL  BOARD 

(Signed)  luJWAKU  A    Stanioru 
\  (Signed)  1  lowARD  C    Rkynolds 

'  (Signed)  John  A   Bahney 


It    is   ex,>cctcd    that    more    than  '^'  , '^^^jj         f  the  Pennsylvania 

\,mm)  trees  wdl  be  set  out  on  -"'^"^^'^^?J  Association  has  just 
.die  areas  of  New  York  State  farm  ;>-y-- ^j  ^his  report  was  sent 
this  spring.     These  trees  wiUbc  set      been  j   ^j^^  Association 

out  by  boys  and  g.rls,  members  of  ^"  -"  ^^^  ^^^  proceedings  of  the 
4-n     Clubs    and     young     farmers       ^"^1^^;^°"^^^^  Harrisburg  on  January 

IHth  The  addresses  by  the  Asso- 
ciation president.  Dr.  K.  S- Deubler 
and  by  John  L.  Nicholas;  Dr.  h.  K 
Weaver:  A.  J.  Glover,  editor  of 
Hoard's  Dairyman;  T.  L.  Munce 
and  Louis  McL.  Mcrryman  are  in- 
cluded. .        ,  II 

The  report  also  lists  all  merit 
award  winners  in  dairy  herd  im- 
provement associations,  herd  test 
work  and  register  of  merit  testing 
and  it  contains  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  and  other  transact- 
ions at  the  business  meetmg. 


,V.  pnn,ed  report^of  ...c.nin.h      Farm  P^-^f^^^^^.^^  ^ain 


clubs.  Ked  pine.  Norway  spruce, 
sotch  pine,  white  spruce,  balsam 
and  white  cedar  are  most  in  de- 
mand. 


Scientific  research  has  proven 
W  seed  treatment  before  planting 
iays  with  practically  all  crops.  It 
lone  of  the  cheapest  and  surest 
ways  of  preventing  seed-borne  fun- 
jus  and  diseases  from  attacking 
the  crop  with  the  resulting  wasted 
seed,  tillage  work,  and  other  costs. 

inai   rVEVltw    rcuuL-ra   utoi-'f*^    "         . .  ,         r  ^,„ar.ir 

as  complete  information  as  possible       Mercury  compounds  of  «"  -^^r 
about    disturbing    elements    of   this       .ype  have   proved  especially   valu- 


kind    which    stand    against    orderly 
milk  marketing. 


4 


Fillfuzz  "I  wonder  if  that  fat 
old  girl  over  there  is  really  trymg 
to  flirt  with  me?" 

Goodban  "'l  can  easily  find  out 
by  asking  her;  she  is  my  wife. 


able  and  effective  in  this  work. 

Cooperative  marketing  is  not  a 
method  of  setting  aside  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  or  price  fixing. 
Ut  rather  it  is  effective  and  effi- 
cient merchandising. 


Weather  Records  Broken 

•Since  sub-zero  temperatures  are 
especially    injurious    to    trees    and 
plants  when  they  occur  late  in  the 
season,  the  6  below  zero  mark  of  the 
past  month  was  the  severest  weath- 
er with  which  woody   jilants  have 
had  to  contend  since  records  have 
been   maintained   here",   according 
to  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake,  chief  of  the 
divison  of  horticulture  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  1  -xperiment  Sta- 
tion,    Rutgers    University,     where 
weather    records    have    been    kept 

since  18%. 

The  highest  temperature  reached 
at  the  Station  during  this  past  Feb- 
ruary  was  44  degrees,  as  against  a 
high  of  61  in  I93J,  and  38  m  1932. 
Professor  Blake  reports.  The  low 
point  was  minus  16  degrees  on 
February  9. 

There  was  a  total  snowfall  of 
26.5  inches  at  New  Brunswick  dur- 
ing F-ebruary,  the  greatest  fall  for 
the  month  on  record.  The  previous 
mark  was  set  in  February,  I9(J7. 
when  24.5  inches  fell. 


The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation  is  now  issuing  bonds 
instead  of  cash  in  making  mortgage 
loans.  These  bonds  carry  many  of 
the  desirable  features  of  govern- 
ment bonds  and  they  are  guaran- 
teed as  to  both  principal  and  inter- 
est by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 


'Well,  dearest,  what  did  your 
father  say  when  he  found  that  I 
wanted  to  marry  you;>" 

"At  first  he  demurred  because 
he  didn't  want  to  lose  me,  but  I 
explained  that  he  could  have  me, 
and    that    he    would    have    you    to 

boot.  " 

"That    sounds    all    right,    except 

for  the    to  boot'  part." 


The  index  of  prices  paid  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  for  principal  agri- 
cultural products  on  February  l> 
was  slightly  higher  than  a  nionth 
previous,  according  to  the  F^ederal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  .Service.  Gams 

were  registered  for  all  classes  of 
commodities  excepting  poultry  and 
eggs.     A  seasonal  drop  occurred  in 

egg  prices.  , 

While  farm  prices  increased, 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  articles 
purchased  also  increased,  so  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farm- 
er's dollar  remained  unchanged  at 
76  compared   to  64  for   the  entire 

country. 

Feb. 
Commodity       1019-'14 
Wheat  |>er  bu  ^^ 

Corn  per  bu  .  oS 

Oats  per  bu  47 

Barley  per  bu  o9 

Potatoes  per  bu  /4 

1  lay  per  ton  '^  ^' 

Apples  per  bu  »  * 

I  logs  I  er  cwt  I  ^^ 

Bf.cattlepcrcwt  >  "^i- 
Vl.calvespercwt  »  04 
Sheep  per  cwt  4  64 
Lambs  j>er  cwt       6    M 

Milk  cows  per  hd  SO  44 
Chickens  per  lb  \C* 

Milk  per  100  lbs     I    77 

Butter  per  lb  32 

Butterfat  per  lb. 

Eggs  per  doz 278 

Wool  per  lb  232 


Jan. 
1931 

Hi 

hS 

41 

S") 

90 
9  30 

90 
4  30 

4  05 

5  60 
2  85 
5  50 

46  00 
122 
1  75 
21 
20 
217 
28 


Feb. 
1934 

85 
57 
43 
57 
95 
10  00 
I   00 
4  65 
4  30 
6  00 
3  55 
6  60 
47  00 
130 
I   75 
23 
22 
208 
29 


The  same  quantities  of  basic 
commodities  which  would  have 
brought  a  producer  146  ounces  of 
gold  in  1926  would  have  brought 
him  only  63  ounces  of  gold  in 
October  1933. 
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MILK     PRO  DUCERS    REVIEW 


April,  19^ 


ANNOUNCING    THE   AMAZING    NEW 


FRIGIDMRE 


RECEIVED 

APR  17  1*M 


.       It t   C/>/>r.nmtrc   TYturKmn 

MriCUIlUiai  uuuiiui...^ —  


COOLS  MILK 
TO  50°  IN 
ONE  HOUR 

AUTOMATjC 
WATER  LEVELER 


SAVES   TIME 
AND   WORK 


This  milk  cooler  is  new  and  different.  It  has  features 
never  before  heard  of  in  a  milk  cooler.  One  of  them  is 
an  automatic  water-Ievclcr.  1  he  htinht  of  the  water 
remains  the  same  whether  >ou  put  in  one  can  or  all 
the  cooler  will  hold.  The  mechanically  refrigerated 
water  is  always  up  on  the  neck  of  each  can  —  always 
above  the  milk  line  —  and  vij;»)rously  circulated  around 
every  can. 

AUTOMATIC  WATFK   LHVII.INCi  .  .  . 
POSn  IVF  CIRCULATION 

From  one  end  of  the  c»)oler  to  the  other — from  bottom 
to  top — the  water  flows  in  a  uniformly  cold  stream. 
It  extracts  heat  from  every  portion  of  the  milk. 


This  flowing  cold  lowers  the  milk  temperature  from 
bod\  heat  to  below  50'  in  about  an  hour.  Then  the 
circulator  stops  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  milk  is  held 
at  the  same  temperature  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the 

c«x>ler. 

BETTER  COOLING  AT  LOWER  COST 

Milk  producers  and  dairymen  everywhere  have  found 
thill  Erigidairc  milk  cooling  saves  money.  C.  Albert 
Eox  (Ptnna.)  says  that  Irigidaire  saves  him  $70  a 
ironth.  1.  (i.  .'^irtii  (Cjcorgia)  says  he  saves  up  to 
SS3  a  month  with  1  rigidairc.  John  J.  Corkery  (Mass.) 
s.iys  Frigidaire  saves  him  Sl,40()  a  year. 

And  Frigidaire  holds  down  bacteria  count  by  c(H)ling 


DON'T     DELAY       GET     THE      FACTS     TODAY 


rigidaire 

A  PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


milk  faster  and  keeping  it  colder.  This  enabled  Mar- 
cellus  Hartman  (Illinois)  to  qualify  for  $1,144  extra 
a  year  in  bonuses.  Many  similar  examples  could  be 
quoted. 

ASK   FOR   LITERATURE 
For  complete  information  about   the   Frigidaire  Flow- 
ing Cold  Milk  Cooler,  n)ail  the  coupon.  Learn  how  it's 
built,  how  it  operates,  what  it  does.  Find  t)ut  how  little 
it  costs  fully  installed. 

Well  send  you  information  about  the  whole  line  of 
Frigidaire  Milk  Cooling  Equipment  and  give  you  real 
facts  about  making  more  money  on  milk.  Fill  out  and 
mail  the  coup<in  right  away. 


J.  J.  POCOCK.  INC. 

1920-22  Chestnut  St. 
PHII-ADEl.PHIA.  I'A. 

Send  me  literature  about  new  Frigidaire 
Flowing  Cold  Milk  Cooling  Equipment. 


Name.. 


Address 


' 


of 


Volume 


